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War  Dbpartmbnt, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

Washington,  November  19,  1909, 

The  Engineer  Field  Manual,  United  .States  Army,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  is 
published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned ;  it  will 
not  be  modified  except  by  specific  authority  given  in  each  case. 

Any  changes  or  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  officers  or  others 
using  the  manual  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  future  editions. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

J.  Franklin  Bell, 
Major  General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
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War  Department, 
Office  of  thd  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  Maroh  12,  1907. 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Sir  :  1.  By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  six  parts  of  the 
Engineer  Field  Manual,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  this  oflftce 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith  S.  Leach,  Corps  of  Engineers  and  General  StaflT, 
have  been  published  in  five  separate  volumes.  These  parts  are : 
Part  I,  Reconnaissance;  Part  II,  Bridges ;  Part  III,  Roads;  Part  IV, 
Railroads,  and  Part  V,  Field  Fortification  (in  one  volume)  ;  and 
Part  VI,  Animal  Transportation.  Each  of  these  six  parts  received 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  before  its  publication. 

2.  It  is  now  desired  to  publish  under  a  single  cover  these  six 
parts,  revised  and  corrected,  for  issue  to  the  service  when  ready  for 
distribution. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  correction  of  such  Qfrors  as  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  original  editions  it  is  proposed  to  add  some  new  matter 
to  bring  the  work  up  to  date.  The  most  important  addition  is  a 
description  of  the  new  types  of  instruments  adopted  in  1906.  It  is 
also  desired  to  add,  in  Part  I,  a  brief  description  of  the  new  military 
survev  of  Cuba ;  some  additional  topographical  signs  and  symbols 
recently  prescribed  by  the  General  Staff,  and  a  brief  account  of  the 
new  system  of  angular  measurement  in  mils  adopted  for  position 
finding  by  the  Field  Artillery ;  to  Incorporate,  in  Part  II,  a  very 
useful  table  of  dimensions  of  floor  systems  for  stated  loads  and 
spans,  and  to  incorporate,  in  Part  V,  a  plate  and  description  of  the 
Fort  UUey  redoubt,  which  presents  several  excellent  features  of 
design.  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  new  matter  at  convenient  places 
as  nearly .  in  its  topical  relation  as  possible,  but  under  a  caption 
"Addenda,   1907." 

4.  The  mechanical  work  involved  in  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  this  revised  edition  would  be,  roughly,  as  follows :  Drawing 
and  engraving  of  four  or  five  plates ;  making  of  a  consolidated  index ; 
composition  of  the  equivalent  of  about  three  or  four  pages  of  text ; 
composition  of  consolidated  index  (about  48  pages)  ;  electrotyping 
of  new  plates,  new  pages  of  text,  and  new  index ;  repaglng  of  Parts 
II  to  VI,  both  inclusive,  and  printing  and  binding  of  1,000  copies 
of  the  complete  work,  the  cover  to  have  a  pocket,  a  pencil  tube,  and 
a  broad  fiap  folding  over  the  back.  The  manuscript  of  a  proposed 
introduction  and  list  of  authorities  is  inclosed. 

5.  The  matter  in  the  six  parts  as  now  published  is  electrotyped ; 
the  electrotype  plates  are  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
expense  of  drawing  and  engraving  the  new  plates,  of  preparing  the 
new  matter,  and  of  making  the  consolidated  index  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  appropriation  carried  by  the  Army  appropriation  act 
approved  June  12,  1906,  *'  For  pontoon  material,  tools,  instruments, 
and  supplies  required  for  use  in  the  engineer  equipment  of  troops, 
including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  engineer  manuals,"  of 
which  there  is  an  available  balance  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  the 
expense  of  composition,  electrotyping,  repaglng  existing  electrotype 
plates,  and  of  printing  and  binding  to  be  borne  by  the  appropriation 
for  public  printing  and  binding.  The  paper  for  the  work  is  on  hand 
in  tnis  office. 

6.  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  1,000  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  six  parts  of  the  Engineer  Field  Manual,  as  hereinbefore 
described,  and  their  accompanying  plates  be  printed  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  this  office  on  the 
usual  requisition,  the  cost  to  be  paid  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

7.  A  copy  of  each  of  the  parts  as  published  is  submitted  herewith. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Mackeneib, 
Brig,  Cfen,,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  8^  Army, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  April,  1899,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  directed  the  commandant  of 
the  Engineer  School  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  an  Engineer 
Field  Manual.  At  the  same  time  all  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
who  had  been  in  the  field  during  the  Spanish  War  were  invited  to 
contribute  data  and  suggestions,  and  many  of  them  did  so.  At  the 
Engineer  School  the  work  of  compilation  was  committed  to  the 
Instructor  in  civil  engineering,  then  Capt.  Henry  Jervey,  and  under 
bis  control,  and  mostly  by  his  own  hand,  a  general  plan  of  a  manual 
was  worked  out,  manuscript  and  plates  prepared  on  the  subjects  of 
reconnaissance  and  bridges,  and  more  or  less  complete  notes  on  roads 
and  railroads. 

The  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  required  a  topical 
division  and  publication  by  parts,  as  completed.  The  part  on  recon- 
naissance was  published  in  tentative  form  and  distributed  to  officers 
of  Engineers  and  other  arms  and  to  a  few  civil  engineers,  for  com- 
ment and  criticism.  The  parts  on  bridges  and  roads  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  certain  Engineer  officers  for  like  criticism.  As  a 
result,  the  method  of  treatment  of  subject-matter  and  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  book  were  definitely  determined  and  it  was  decided 
to  revise  the  work  already  done  to  conform  it  to  the  modified  plan 
and  to  republish  Part  I. 

At  this  stage,  1903,  the  pressure  of  work  at  the  Engineer  School 
made  it  necessary  to  plaice  this  duty  in  other  hands  and  it  was  de- 
volved upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Engi- 
neers, and  shortly  thereafter  the  relation  of  that  officer  to  the 
preparation  of  the  manual  was  made  personal,  instead  of  ex  officio, 
and  all  subsequent  work  has  been  by  the  same  hand. 

By  July  1,  1906,  six  parts  had  been  published — reconnaissance, 
bridges,  roads,  railroads,  field  fortification,  and  animal  transporta- 
tion. These  parts  are  now  collected  in  a  single  cover,  with  correc- 
tions of  errors  which  crept  into  the  first  edition  and  some  additions 
of  new  matter  which  has  become  available  since  the  first  publication. 
The  most  important  of  these  additioms,  made  by  direction,  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  the  incorporation  of  the  signs,  etc.,  for  finished 
maps,  published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1904.  A 
few  minor  changes  which  have  been  approved  will  be  noted. 

The  opportunitv  now  first  offers  to  make  acknowledgement  of 
sources  from  which  m^tfrlaJL  has  beon  drawn  and  of  assistance 
rendered  by  persons  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
manual. 

As  to  authorities,  a  list  is  appended  o£  works  whiph  Tmyq  been 
consulted  and  from  which  facts  or  suggestions  have  beed  derived. 
Other  works  have  been  con»ilted,  but  nothing  having  oeen  taken 
from  or  suggested  by  them,  they  are  not  mentioned.  The  titles  in 
the  list  which  appear  in  full-face  type  have  been  relied  upon*  move 
or  less,  as  standard  and  as  guides  to  topics  and  arrangement.  But 
a  single  work  seems  to  deserve  further  mention,  and  that  Is   the 
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incomparable  Trantwine,  the  indebtedness  to  which  is  too  obvious 
to  require  mention,  but  too  important  to  permit  it  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Substantially  no  matter  from  any  source  is  quoted.  The 
exigency  of  space  required  everything  used  to  be  rewritten  with  a 
view  to  condensation.  In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  much  valu- 
able information,  especially  as  to  railroads  and  field  fortifications, 
was  obtained  from  the  reports  of  military  observers  with  the  Japa- 
pese  and  Russian  Armies  and  from  fugitive  publications  as  to  the 
war  in  Manchuria.  Of  the  latter,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain  deserves  special  mention. 

Personal  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  text  has  come  exclusively 
from  brother  ofilcers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  "  Landscape  sketching,"  paragraph  85,  and  plates  39  and 
40,  '•  Reconnaissance,"  which  was  abstracted  from  material  fur- 
nished by  Prof.  C.  W.  Larned  of  the  Military  Academy.  In  verifying, 
criticizing,  and  correcting  the  work  of  the  compiler,  many  officers 
have  rendered  assistance  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  none  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  assist  have  refused.  But  a  few  have  given 
60  much  of  time  ana  labor  as  to  make  mention  by  name  an  act  of 
simple  justice.  Lieut.  Col.  Abbot,  who  has  handled  the  manual  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  during  the  entire  period  of 
preparation  and  publication,  has  contributed  never-falling  enthusi- 
asm, encouragement,  and  counsel,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance.  MaJ.  Rees  read  critically  the  parts  on  recon- 
naissance, bridges,  and  roads.  Maj.  Sibert  and  Lieuts.  Johnston  and 
Spalding  did  the  same  for  railroads.  Capt.  Connor  read  the  same 
part  and  forwarded  a  paper  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  from  which 
some  suggestions  were  taken.  Maj.  Gaillard  read  the  parts  on  field 
fortification  and  animal  transportation  and  made  valuable  suggest 
tions  from  personal  experience  with  pack  trains.  Capt.  Cheney 
read  the  part  on  animal  transportation  and  made  valuable  sugges- 
tions. This  part  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Hunter,  V.  S.,  Sixth  Cavalry, 
and  Mr.  Daly,  chief  packer,  upon  whose  approval  much  of  its  value 
rests.  The  original  drawings  for  Parts  I  and  II  were  made  by  en- 
listed men  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  Engineers,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Maj.  Judson,  instructor  of  military  engineering  at  the 
Engineer  School.  The  names  of  these  men  unfortunately  nave  not 
been  made  of  record.  These  drawings  were  revised  and  those  for 
Parts  III  and  VI  made  by  Sergt.  Pihlgrem,  of  the  First  Battalion  of 
Engineers,  assisted  for  a  short  time  by  Corp.  Plugel  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. The  drawings  for  Parts  IV  and  V  and  the  Addenda 
were  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Hollingsworth,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
indexing,  partial  and  consolidated,  was  done  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Ritchie  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,  chief  clerk.  United 
States  Engineer  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  contributed  valuable 
assistance  in  final  proof  reading. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.     Johnson. 

Mtlttary  Topogrrapliy  and  Slcetcliti&gr*    Root. 

Tables  and  Formnlfe.     Lee. 

Higher  Surveying.     Gillespie. 

Roads  and  Railroads.     Gillespie. 

Enstneer'0  Poclcetboolc.     Trautwine. 

V.  S.  Bridge  Eqntpaare  and  Ponton  Drill. 

Military  Bridges.     Haupt. 

Roads  and  Pavements.     Baker. 

Masonry  Constrnctton.     Baker. 

Highway  Construction.     Byrne. 

Economic  Railroad  Location.     Wellington. 

Railroad  Constrnctton.     Webb. 

Hotes  on  Trade     Camp. 

Railroad  Curves.    Allen. 
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The  Railroad  Spiral.     Searles. 

The  Roadm»«ter's  Assistant.     Railroad  Gaiette. 

LoeomottTe  Brealcdo^vns.      Smersenctes,  and  their  Rem- 

edtes.     Fowler. 
Text-book  on  Locomotives.    Intematioiial  Correspondence  Schools. 
Train  Rules  and  Train  Dlspatclilns*     Dalby. 
Block  Signal  Operation.     Derr. 
Letters  of  an  Old  Railway  Official.     Hine. 
Manual  of  Field  Enarlneerlnflr*     Beach. 
F*leld  Fortification.     Fiebeger. 
Manual  of  Military  Bnslneerlns*     Ernst. 
Attack  of  Fortified  Places.    Mercur. 
Royal  Engineers  Aide  Memoire. 
Handbook  of  Modern  Explosives.     Eissler. 
Woolwich  Text-book,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Chatham  Text-book,  Parts  II  and  III. 
Text-boolc  of  Field  Snarlneerlns*     Phillips. 
Field  Fortification.     Hutchinson. 
British  Manual  of  Field  Engineering.     1903. 
Destruction  of  Obstacles  in  Campaign.     Bornecque,  Tr.     Burr. 
V.  S.  Field  Service  Resnlatlons. 
Manual  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  Army. 
Horses,  Saddles,  and  Bridles.     Carter. 
Packer's  Manual.     Daly. 

Treatise  on  Feeding  and  Training  of  Mules.    Riley. 
Military  Transport.    Furse. 


PART  I. 


RECONNAISSANCE. 


PART  I— RECONNAISSANCE. 


1.  TopoflTvaplifcal  reconitaissance,  as  here  treated,  coren  the 
Instruments  and  methods  necessary  for  the  production  of  maps  of 
SMALiLi  AREAS  and  routes  of  travel  of  sufflcient  accuracy  for  tem- 
porary military  needs. 

No  reconnaissance  sketch  or  combination  of  sketches  can  be  expected 
to  cover  with  sufficient  accuracy  an  area  of  more  than  about  2  miles 
on  a  side.  Areas  up  to  10  miles  on  a  side  can  be  satisfactorily 
mapped  for  military  purposes  by  running  transit  or  plane  table  con- 
trol traverse  lines  which  will  locate  some  landmark  in  each  square 
mile,  adjusting  the  traverses,  plotting  the  adjusted  traverses,  and 
then  filling  in  the  control  skeleton  thus  obtained  by  sketching. 

For  larger  areas  triangulatlon  or  traverse  control  of  greater  ac- 
curacy is  necessary  and  the  curvature  of  the  earth  soon  becomes  a 
factor.  No  map  of  an  area  over  10  miles  on  a  side  should  be  under- 
taken without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  modem  practice  in 
topographic  mapping  such  as  that  followed  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

2.  The  information  to  be  obtained  in  a  topographical  roconnaissance 
may  be  grouped  under  the  headings  of  ttmey  cover,  resources,  and 
BonteBclature.  The  map  should  permit  a  determination  of  the 
time  which  a  column  will  require  to  pass  between  any  two  given 
points  by  showing  the  distance  between  them  and  the  condition  of 
the  road  or  country  which  must  be  traversed,  as  regards  its  effect  on 
the  rate  of  march ;  the  accidents  of  ground  which  will  afford  cover 
to  the  army  or  to  the  enemy ;  the  location,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
water,  fuel,  grass,  etc.,  and  should  give  to  each  feature  its  local  name. 
The  last  requirement  is  of  great  importance  and  Is  the  one  most  often 

I  neelected. 

3.  Tlfte  fvndamental  topoirraplilcal  operation  Is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  direction  and  distance  of  one  point  from  another 
point. 

The  direction  of  one  point  from  another  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments :  First,  the  angle  made  by  the  line  joining  the  two  points,  with 
a  vertical  plane  passing  throii^h  one  of  them.  This  angle  is  measured 
in  a  horizontal  plane  and  is  called  the  aaiBi«tli|  second,  the  angle 
made  by  the  line  joining  the  two  points,  with  a  horizontal  plane  pass- 
ing through  one  of  them.  This  angle  is  measured  in  a  vertical  plane 
passing  through  both  points,  and  for  convenience  will  be  callea  the 
multeiat. 

4.  AslntvtliSv-^As  an  infinite  number  of  vertical  planes  may  pass 
throogh  a  given  point,  it  Is  necessary  to  select  one  as  the  origin  of 
ailmoths.  In  topographical  reconnaissance  the  plane  selected  is  that 
of  the  magnetic  meridian  at  the  point.  Its  direction  in  a  horizontal 
plane  is  the  line  of  rest  of  a  freely  suspended  and  balanced  magnetic 
needle,  and  this  line  is  the  origin  of  asimuths. 

Prom  this  origin  azimuths  are  measured  In  degrees  of  arc  from  O 
to  860,  passing  from  the  north  point  through  the  east,  south,  and 
west  to  north  again.    Azimuths  of  0*  to  90**  are  in  the  northeast  or 
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first  quadrant  (fig.  1)  ;  those  of  90*"  to  180^  are  in  the  southeast  or 
second  quadrant ;  those  from  180®  to  270**  in  the  southwest  or 
third  quadrant,  and  those  from  270®  to  360®  in  the  northwest  or 
fourth  quadrant. 

Azimuths  are  bearings  between  stations  taken  in  the  direction  of 
progress  of  the  reconnaissance.  Bearings  taken  in  the  other  direc- 
tion are  called  back  azlmntfeis.  If  the  stations  are  numbered  in 
the  order  they  are  occupied,  a  bearing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
numbered  station  is  an  azimuth,  and  a  bearing  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  number^  station  is  a  back  azimuth. 

The  method  of  stating  azimuths  described  above  is  that  commonly 
used  in  surveying  when  direction  is  maintained  by  carrylnflr  an 
aslmiitlK.  It  is  the  simplest  to  understand  and  use,  and  permits  the 
angle  between  any  two  lines  to  be  read  at  a  glance. 

There  are  other  ways  of  expressing  azimuths,  adapted  to  special 
conditions  or  circumstances.  In  astronomical  work  and  tables  the 
azimuth  is  reckoned  frcmi  the  sontb,  through  W.,  N.,  and  £.,  360®  to 
south  again.  Any  astronomical  azimuth  difiters  from  the  corre- 
sponding survey  azimuth  by   180®. 

In  navigation  azimuths  are  reckoned  from  the  laariner's  com- 
pass, and  are  called  bearinss*  The  dial  is  divided  into  32 
points  and  each  point  into  Qvarter  points.  The  names  of  the 
points  and  their  relation  to  survey  azimuths  are  shown  in  figure  1. 

Land  surveyors  reckon  bearings  in  both  directions  from  N.  and  S. 
Their  compasses  are  graduated  90®  in  each  direction  from  the  N. 
and  S.  points  and  a  bearing  is  stated  by  giving  the  angle  and 
direction  from  N.  or  S.,  whichever  may  be  nearest,  as  N.  46®  W.,  S. 
29®  B. 

Formerly  such  bearings  were  reckoned  from  the  nearest  cardinal 
point,  N.,  S.,  E.,  or  W.,  as  W.  40°  N..  which  corresponds  to  N.  46® 
W.  This  method  Is  very  convenient  for  giving  directions  in  orders 
and  reports.     It  is  shown  in  the  middle  circle  of  figure  1. 

5.  A  special  method  of  azimuth  measurement  has  been  adopted  for 
use  In  the  fire  control  of  field  artillery.  The  unit,  called  a  mil,  is  the 
arc  whose  length  is  one  one-thousandth  of  the  radius.  By  computa- 
tion this  arc  is  3'. 437  + .  This  length  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
length  of  the  circle  being  ^contained  in  it  6,283.24  times.  For  con- 
venience of  graduation,  the  circle  is  divided  into  6,400  equal  parts, 
assumed  to  be  mils,  the  angular  value  of  each  of  which  is  3'.375, 
differing  from  the  computed  value  by  nearly  2  per  cent,  which  error 
enters  into  all  determinations  and  is  neglected. 

Each  change  of  1  mil  in  azimuth  corresponds  to  a  change  in  posi- 
tion in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  of  one  one- 
thousandth  of  the  range.  This  method  reduces  all  elements  of  fire 
control  to  functions  of  the  range. 

6.  The  compass  is  the  standard  instrument  for  the  determination 
of  azimuths  in  topographical  reconnaissance.  It  consists  of  case, 
needle,  card,  piVQt,  and  atop,  figures  2  and  3. 

The  card  mav  be  Ax«d  to  the  case  or  movable,  attached  to  the 
needle  and  revolving  with  it.     The  stop  raises  the  needle  from  the 

givot  and  clamps  it  against  the  glass  cover.  A  good  compass  must 
ave  a  needle  sufficiently  magnetized  to  settle  accurately  and  a  pivot 
free  from  rust  and  roughness.  If  the  needle  becomes  too  weak,  it  may 
be  remagnetized  by  rubbing  gently  from  pivot  to  point  on  a  perma- 
nent or  electro  magnet,  each  end  of  the  needle  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
pole  which  attracts  it  In  returning  the  needle  for  another  stroke 
carry  it  a  foot  or  more  from  the  magnet.  The  pivot  may  be  poiished 
with  Putz  pomade  or  similar  substances  on  a  soft  stiek. 

If  possible,  however,  turn  in  the  defective  compass  and  get  a  good 
one  in  place  of  it. 

A  needle  loses  part  of  its  magnetism  if  kept  for  a  long  time  oat  ol 
the  plane  of  t^e  magnetic  meridian.  In  storing  a  comnass  earc 
should  be  taken  to  place  it  in  the  case  or  on  the  shelf  with  the  N. 
end  of  its  needle  pointing  nbrth. 
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7.  Dip. — ^The  earth's  magnetic  poles  are  beneath  the  surface,  and 
the  end  of  a  symmetrical  needle  is  drawn  downward  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal plane  so  as  to  point  to  the  nearest  pole.  This  displacement 
from  the  horizontal  plane  ia  called  dip,  and  is  measured  in  degrees  of 
arc.  The  dip  increases  generally  with  the  latitude.  Immediatelv 
over  a  magnetic  pole  the  needle  stands  vertical  or  has  a  dip  of  90  . 
Near  the  equator,  where  north  and  south  poles  exert  an  equal 
influence,  the  needle  may  be  horizontal  or  the  dip  0. 

For  reading  azimuths  the  needle  must  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
which  is  done  by  a  small  movable  counterweight.  For  considerable 
changes  in  latitude,  as  in  passing  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  counterweight  will  require  adjustment  to 
keep  the  needle  horizontal,  and  in  passing  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  counterweight  must  be  changed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pivot. 

There  are  t-wo  adopted  forms  of  compass  for  topographical 
reconnaissance,  one  of  the  fixed  and  one  of  the  movable  card  type. 

The  box  compass  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  card  is  fixed  and 
graduated  counterclockwise  from  N.  360°  to  N.  again.  The  E.  and 
W.  points,  if  marked,  are  reversed.  The  stop  is  operated  by  opening 
and  closing  the  lid.  The  lid  is  liinged  parallel  to  toe  north  and  soutfi 
line,  and  when  open  its  upper  edge  forms  a  convenient  line  of  sight. 
The  needle  when  stationary  can  be  read  to  the  nearest  degree  by  the 
eye,  and  to  half  a  degree  with  a  reading  glass. 

Another  pattern  wnich  has  been  issuedf  has  the  lid  on  an  E.  and 
W.  side,  and  the  sighting  line  is  a  fine  line  drawn  across  the  lid. 

Some  of  the  box  compasses  in  use  are  graduated  clochrwlse.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  using  these.  The  true  azimuth  is  360**  mlnns  the 
reading  of  the  needle.  The  actual  reading  of  such  a  compass  should 
never  be  recorded ;  the  corresponding  azimuth  only  should  be  set 
down.  It  will  be  safer  to  add  a  rough  graduation  in  the  proper 
direction. 

8.  The  prismatic  compass  is  shown  in  figure  3.  It  is  of  the 
movable-card  type.  It  is  read  through  a  reflecting  inverting  magni- 
fying prism.  The  prism  revolves  on  an  axis  and  is  over  the  circum- 
ference of  the  card  for  reading  and  against  the  edge  of  the  case  for 
carrying.  If,  when  so  adjusted,  the  scale  is  out  of  focus  when  the 
sight  is  taken,  it  shows  that  the  card  is  not  horizontal,  and  the  case 
must  be  tilted  until  the  scale  comes  into  focus.  The  needle  may  be 
compensated  for  dip  by  a  bit  of  sealing  wax  stuck  on  the  underside 
of  tne  card.  The  leaf  sight  folds  down  for  carrying,  and  in  so  doing 
stops  the  needle. 

In  this  pattern,  the  metal  cover  has  a  window  in  it  opposite  the 
prism,  and  is  not  removed  when  sighting.  The  leaf  sight  folds  down 
outside  the  cover  and  is  not  protected. 

9.  Compass  errors. — The  magnetic  and  true  meridians  generally 
do  not  coincide.  The  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  true 
north. at  any  place  is  called  the  declination  of  tlie  needle,  or 
magnetic  declination  at  that  place.  For  latitudes  of  60*"  and  less 
the  declination  ordinarily  varies  between  limits  of  20**  east  and  20** 
west.    For  high  latitudes  the  declination  is  greater  and  more  irregular. 

There  are  daily  and  secular  variations  of  declination  at  ev^ry  place, 
but  they  are  too  small  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  class  of  work  novr 
under  consideration,  and  for  purposes  of  topographical  reconnaissance 
the  declination  at  any  place  may  be  considered  constant  for  the  period 
of  the  survey. 

A  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  change  in  declination  from  place 
to  place  and  for  local  disturbances  of  the  needle  due  to  the  proximity 
of  magnetized  substances,  natural  or  artificial. 

Change  of  declination  or  normal  direction  of  the  needle  should  be 
checked  frequently.  If  a  change  is  observed,  it  is  certain  to  have  taken 
place  gradually,  and.  If  desired,  may  be  distributed  among  the  courses 
run.  though  the  change  will  seldom  be  great  enough  in  a  single  day*a 
work  to  make  its  distribution  practicable. 


Abnormal  deflections  of  tbe  needle,  due  to  local  disturbances, 
are  sudden  and  erratic  and  should  not  be  distributed  among  all  the 
courses,  but  only  among  those  in  wlxtch  there  is  reason  to  beliere  the 
disturbance  occurs. 

A  simple  way  to  detect — not  measure — such  disturbances  is  to  take 
freguent  back  azimuths.  If  the  position  of  the  needle  is  normal  at 
t)oto  stations,  the  azimuths  and  back  azimuth  will  differ  by  180**.  If 
there  is  local  attraction  on  the  course,  it  will  usually  be  stronger  or 
cause  a  greater  deflection  at  one  station  than  at  the  other,  and  the 
azimuth  and  back  azimuth  will  not  differ  by  180  **. 

Another  way  is,  when  taking  the  bearing  to  a  station,  to  select  a 
well-defined  point  beyond  and  on  the  same  course.  On  arriving  at  the 
Dew  station,  take  a  bearing  from  there  to  the  selected  point  ahead. 
If  it  is-  the  same  as  the  first  bearing  to  that  point,  there  probably  is 
00  local  disturbance.  If  the  two  bearings  to  the  same  point  differ, 
there  probably  is  local  disturbance. 

A  course  in  which  local  attraction  is  detected  or  suspected  should 
be  noted,  and  if,  on  closing,  an  azimuth  correction  Is  necessary,  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  suspected  courses. 

10.  Gradients. — ^There  can  be  but  one  horizontal  plane  through  a 
given  point,  and  it  may  be  determined  by  the  spirit  level  or  plumb  line 
without  serious  error.  Gradients  are  measured  by  taking  the  angle  of 
the  line  of  direction  with  a  horizontal  line  through  the  point. 

11.  Gradients  are  commonly  called  grades  or  slopes  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  degrees,  as  1°,  2**,  31**,  QV  slope,  etc. 

Each  angle  corresponds  to  two  slopes,  one  up  and  one  down  from 
the  initial  point.  Rising  grades  may  be  recorded  with  a  +  before,  or 
an  R  after  the  number  of  degrees ;  lalling  grades  with  —  before,  or  F 
after.  On  a  map,  general  slopes  are  indicated  by  an  arrow  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  drainage,  with  the  gradient  written  beside  it, 

thus 3 >.     Road  grades  are  indicated  by  an  arrowhead  at 

top  and  bottom  of  the  grade,  the  one  at  top  pointing  toward  the  road 

and  the  one  at  bottom  away  from  It,  thus  i g • 

Gradients  are  also  expressed  by  tbe  relation  between  the  change  of 
elevation— rise  or  fall — ^and  the  corresponding  horizontal  distance. 
This  relation  is  stated  in  various  ways. 

By  the  rise  in  feet  per  100  feet  horizon  or  the  foot  rise  as  a  per- 
centage, as  '•  the  slope  Is  4  in  100,  or  4  per  cent." 

By  the  foot  rise  for  1  mile  of  horizontal  distance ;  as  **  the  grade 
is  50  feet,'*  or  "a  50-foot  grade."  This  method  and  the  preceding 
are  commonly  used  for  railroad  track  grades. 

By  the  number  of  feet  horizontal  corresponding  to  1  foot  rise;  as 
?'  to  1,  10  to  1.  This  method  is  commonly  us^^  for  slopes  of  em- 
bankments and  excavations  when  less  than  45°. 

By  the  foot  rise  corresponding  to  1  foot  horizontal ;  as,  1  on  1. 
6  on  1 .  This  method  is  commonly  used  for  slopes  of  embankments 
and  excavations,  etc.,  from  45°  to  75**. 

By  the  number  of  inches  horizontal  corresponding  to  1  foot  rise ; 
a«^  3  inches  to  the  foot,  1  inch  in  the  foot.  This  method  is  com- 
monly used  for  gradients  of  70**  and  over  and  is  called  hatter. 
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13.  Tbe  cIlBometer  1b  the  Instrument  adopted  for  meaxudng 
giadlents.  vltb  the  horizontal  plane  Indicated  b;  «.  spirit  level.  It 
coDBiBtB  {flg.  4)  of  H  sight  tabe.  A,  with  a  gradudted  vertical  arc,  B, 
Cuteued  to  It,  and  a  level  tube,  C,  with  attached  Indei  arm.  O, 
revolving  about  o  horlaontal  ails  through  Ihe  center  ot  the  vertical 
aim.  The  base  ol  tbe  glght  tube  U  a  plans  parallel  to  tbe  Hoe  ot 
Bigbt.  Under  tbe  center  ot  tbe  level  tube  Is  an  opening  in  tbe  sight 
tube,  inside  of  wblcb  Is  a  mirror  occupying  one-half  tbe  width  ot 
the  Bleht  tube  and  facing  tbe  tye  end  at  an  angle  of  *5'  wltb  tbe 
line  of  Bight.  A  horliontal  wire  ertenda  across  tbe  middle  of  the 
algbt  tnbe  in  front  of  the  mirror.  When  the  babble  Is  brought  to 
tbe  center,  ItB  rcficcted  image  seen  from  tbe  eye  end  apiieare  to  be 
bisected  by   the  wire. 

The  central  position  of  tbe  bubble  Indicates  that  the  level  tube  Is 
horizontal,  and  the  reading  of  the  Index  arm  upon  tbe  arc  Is  the 
aogle  betweea  the  axis  of  the  level  tube  and  tbe  line  of  nlgbt.  This 
reading  should  be  0°  when  these  lines  are  parallel.  The  vertical  arc 
is  graduated  each  waj  from  0°  at  Its  middle  point.  Tbe  Index  arm 
haB  a  double  vernier  wboee  amallest  rending  Is  10'  of  an'.  Gmdlenta 
of  more  tban  45°  are  difficult  to  measure  on  acconnt  ot  the  fore- 
Btortenlug  of  the  level  tube  as  reflected  In  the  mirror. 

When  ^e  vernier  Is  Bet  at  0°.  the  Inatrumenl  ma;  be  nsed  (S  a 
hand  level  ta  locate  points  at  tbe  same  elevation  as  tbe  eie.  Tbe 
graduation  on  the  Inner  edge  of  the  vertical  limb  corresponils  to  the 
ordinary  fractional  method  ol  Indicating  slopes,  as  1  on  :i,  1  on  10. 
etc.  This  Bcale  Rhould  be  read  on  the  forward  edge  of  tbe  Index 
arm,  or  in  some  forms  on  a  special  Index  mark  on  a  shorter  part  of 
the  arm. 

The  level  tube  la  na4«  parallel  to  (he  al«bt  take  by  the 
adjusting  BcrewB  B  (flg.  4),  To  test  and  correct  the  adjnstment. 
place  the  Inetrument  on  a  smootb  surface,  tbe  more  nearly  horizontal 
tbe  better,  and  mark  carefully  tbe  position  of  one  side  and  one  end 
of  the  sight  tube.  Center  tbe  bubble  by  moving  the  ludax  arm,  and 
read  tbe  vernier.  Keverse  tbe  Instrument,  bringing  the  other  side 
and  end  of  the  sight  tube  to  the  marks.  Center  tbe  bubble  by 
moving  the  Index  arm,  and  read  again.     Note  and  record  Cor  each 

reading  Its  direction  from  0°.  wbettrer  towr— ■  — * -"-e  eye 

end  ot  tbe  sight  tube.     Note  and  record  ell  e  eye 

end  Id  each  position  with  respect  to  some  fl  I*  lo- 


If  the  f 


.       -  ,       -    ^   .  Place 

tbe   first   poBltlon    and  )    the 

f  the  adjusting  screws  .       t  tbe 

""     ""    e?pondlog  to  the  second  reading  and 


place    tbe   Instrument    In    tbe    Becond    position.      Ttie    bubble   slioold 
come  to  tbe  middle. 
Tbe  STsvltr  cllnonaetep  adopted  In  190B  Is  shown  In  Sgure  S. 

(rolled  by  a  pendulum.  Tbe  Hue  of  Bigbt  la  throueh  the  peep  L  and 
a  glass-covered  opening  at  M.  Tbe  lero  line  Is  engraved  on  the  glass. 
A  mirror  near  tbe  center  refiects  tbe  scale  back  to  tbe  peep.  Looking 
througb  the  iDstrntaent  tbe  object  Is  seen  on  tbe  zero  line,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  latter  a  graduation  of  the  scale  la  visible.  The  gradn- 
tttons  are  from  zero  at  the  borliiontal  each  way  to  45°  tbe  gradua- 
Uons  and  numbers  for  elevation  being  In  red  and  those  tor  depresalon 
m  black. 

A  sliding  bar  at  B  unlocks  the  spring-controlled  stop,  which,  when 
pressed,  frees  the  pendulum  and  graduated  circle,  sad  when  released 


g  line  or  sight  ott'object  and  read. 
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A  typo  ot  hand  level  deBlgnrd   tor  slope   readings   Is   now   gen- 
eralJy    preferred  to  the  ellnometer.     This  hand   level   ba*  boitaoDtsl 

lines  OD  the  object  slasi,  eltber  rradtne  degrees  or  pet  cent.      With 

the  per  cent  ccadiuiUonB  It  U  possible  to  obtain  dlffereoces  of  eleya- 

tlOD  without  Ihe  uecessit;  of  using  tables  of  degrcEs  for  dllTereaces 

mlted  for  use  with  the  ez- 

■  hy  the  plnmb  line  !■ 

lan   with   the   clinometer, 
"   ".  line  of  Bight  be 


board  Bud  is  readll;  Im- 
b;  sweeping  an  arc  of  a 
le  IntersectloD  of  Ibe  per- 
the  perpeudlcular  at  D 
a  lenyth  to  the  radlDS  CD 
1  radius  of  0.T8  Inches,  or 
^  iDCh,  or  a  radius  of  TA 
ordln^y  as  the  scale  used 

the  chorda  form  a  gradn- 
wn  OD  the  lower  e&e  of 
IS  Indicated  In  the  ncure. 


qalckt;  tilted  so  that  the 
H  then  turned  to  a  horl- 
llng  taken  ;   or,   whCE'  the 


d  lata  nee  Che  elevation  of 
nee  may  be  derived.  The 
:h  1b  known  by   comparing 

The  plane  of  reference  Is  taken  low  enough  ho  that  no  point  of  the 
area  to  be  covered  hv  the  reconnaissance  will  be  below  it.  This  makes 
all  elevations  positive.     Knowing  tbe  helglit  of  a  point  almve  this 

Clans  of  reference,  the  elevation  of  any  other  point  may  be  obtnlned 
T  taking  the  gradient  and  distance  (o  that  point,  deriving  from 
Ihem  the  dtOlerence  of  height  between  the  two  points,  and  adding  thla 
difference  to  the  elerntlnn  of  the  flrxt  point  If  tbe  gradient  Is  rising, 
or  aubtractlng  It  If  the  gradient  la  falling. 

The  elevation  for  a  given  gradient  and  dlatnnce  depends  apon 
whether  the  distance  Is  measured  aluni;  the  graiUcnt  or  along  the 
kartaontat.  Distances  paced  are  along  the  gradient.  Those  measured 
■Itb  a  chain  will  also  usually  be  on  the  slope,  tliougb  sometlmi'B  care 
i>  taken  to  hold  the  chain  horizontal,  In  which  case  the  table  for 
horizontal  distances  Is  to  be  used.  Those  dclcrmlued  by  Interaectlona 
or  acaled  from  a  map  are  along  the  horizontal. 

The  differences  of  elevation  corresponding  to  various  gradients  and 
any  dltrtancea  may  he  taken  from  the  following  tablet : 
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borlionUt  disIsDces. 


The  difference  of  pIi-tsIIod  fnr  onj/  (n^dienl  and  _..„ 

Cum  ma;  be  obtained  b;  maltlpljriDg  the  dXtssce  by  tha 
the  anile  or  grsdlenC.  Table  XIV. 
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Eipiaiiattan  of  use  of  Tables  11  and  III : 

Ralr. — ^From  the  llQe  of  the  given  Ki'adl^ot'  take  out  the  tabular 
numbers  correspwniilng  to  each  of  the  flguces  of  the  given  dtetance, 
iepinnlny  at  the  right,  and  set  them  dowu  ;  each  one  place  to  the 
left  of  the  ODe  above  it.  Retain  the  ciphers  at  the  b^glanlng  of  the 
Ust  tabular  Domber  taken  out.  If  an;.  Other  left-baad  cipbere  ma; 
be  dropped. 

Add  tfae  tabular  numbers,  and  point  off  from  the  left  the  number 
ot  places  equal  to  tbat  of  tbe  left-band  figure  ot  the  distance, 
Botntting  any  left-hand  ciphera.  The  result  Is  the  difference  of 
«leTHtloD.  In  tbe  same  unit  as  tbe  distance. 

Bsamplfs. — For   tbe   dllTereucp   of   elGTBtion   correspondlns   to   a 
gradient  of  3°  and  a  dlatance  of  6.273  feet  on  tbe  slope— 
From  Table  HI— 

For  3  opp.  3°  and  under  3,  15T0 

For  7  opp.  3°  ana  uuder  7,  SB03 

For  2bpp.  3°  and  under  2,  1047 

For  S  opp.  3°  and  UDder  6,  031 40         retain  leading  cipher. 

:b  place,  point  off  4,    032B.  2^0 
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2d.  What  difference  of  elevation  for  gradient  of  5%  and  horizontal 
distance  of  7,180.56  yards? 
From  Table  II — 

Opp.  5**  and  under  6,  6250 

Opp.  5°  and  under  5,  4375 

Opp.  5*  and  under  8,  7000 

Opp.  5"  and  under  1,  875 

Opp.  5"*  and  under  7,  06125  retain  leading  cipher. 

7  is  in  4th  place,  point  off  4,     0628.  299000 
Diff.  of  elevation  =  628.  299        yds. 

18.  Barometric  leveliiis. — The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  sea 
level  is  14.703  pounds  per  square  inch,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  29.92  inches  high,  or  a  column  of  fresh  water 
84.7  feet  high. 

The  aneroid  barometer  records  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  inches,  the  same  as  a  mercurial  barometer,  .the  reading  being 
taken  from  a  pointer  moving  on  a  circular  scale.  The  corresponding 
elevation  in  feet  is  also  shown  on  the  dial  of  the  aneroid  barometer. 
It  must  be  carefully  handled  as  it  is  sensitive  to  shocks.  A  screw 
head  will  be  seen  through  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  outer  case  by 
which  the  needle  may  be  brought  to  any  desired  reading,  and  the 
instrument  corrected  whenever  it  can  be  compared  with  a  standard. 
With  the  aneroid,  corrections  for  instrumental  temperature  can  not 
be  made,  and  for  this  reason  small  pocket  instruments  are  preferable, 
as  carried  in  the  pocket  they  are  not  exposed  to  so  great  changes 
in  this  respect. 

The  pressnre  of  the  atmospliere  irarle«  with  the  altitude 
above  sea  level,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  moisture,  temperature, 
and  latitude,  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  altitude. 

In  measuring  altitudes  with  the  barometer  these  other  causes  of 
Tariation  must  be  eliminated  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  best  done  by 
simultaneous  observatfon  at  both  stations.  If  the  stations  are  not 
far  apart  all  disurbing  conditions  will  be  substantially  the  same  at 
each  and  therefore  eliminated,  except  temperature,  which,  with  con- 
siderable difference  of  altitude,  will  always  be  less  at  the  upper  than 
at  the  lower  station. 

If  9imult(meou9  observations  com,  not  be  made,  the  stations  should 
be  occupied  with  as  little  interval  of  time  between  as  possible,  and 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  time  of  observation  can  be  so 
chosen  as  to  take  advantage  of  calm,  bright,  dry  weather. 

When  the  hygrometric  conditions  are  very  uniform  an  aneroid 
read  at  intervals  on  a  day's  march  over  a  rough  country  will  give 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  profile. 
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19.  Table  of  elevations  above  sea  tPvel  from  bi 
(United  States  CMBt  and  Geodetic  Survej),  (or  i 
condltiona  and  mean  temperature  of  50°  F.  r 
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n-  Altitude 
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Tablh  V. 

20.  Coelilclent«     for     temperatnre     correction. — ^Argument 
(*  +  *')=Sum  of  temperatures  at  the  two  stations: 


<+<'. 

Coefficient 
C. 

<+«'. 

Coefficient 

a 

t-\-t\ 

Coefficient 

a 

• 

0 

-0.1024 

o 

60 

-0.0380 

9 

120 

+0.0262 

10 

—0.0915 

70   . 

-0.0273 

130 

+0.0368 

ao 

-a  0806 

80 

-0.0166 

140 

+0.0472 

80 

-^.0698 

90 

-0.0068 

150 

+0.0575 

40 

-0.0592 

100 

+0.0049 

160 

+0.0677 

50 

-0.0486 

110 

+0.0156 

170 

+0.07T9 

m 

-0.0380 

120 

+0.0262 

180 

+0.0879 

# 

fixamples: 


Station. 


Sacramento. 
Summit 


Temper- 
ature. 


F. 


59.9 
42.1 


From  table  of  elevations Sacramento 

Summit 

Diff. 
t+f  «  102* 
.*.  C  -  +0.0070 
.*.  Temperature  correction,  6,913.7  x  0.007 


—12.7 
6,90l!o 

6,913.7 


+48.4 


H 

-=  6,962.1  feet. 

Station. 

Barome- 
ter. 

Temper- 
i^ure. 

l/Ower 

■ 

■ 

Inchet. 
28.076 
22.476 

"F. 
57.3 

T?M)er 

38.5 

From  table  of  elevations Lower        -=  7,867.0 

Upper         -=  1,807.0 

Difif.       =  6,060.0 
t-\-t'  -  96«.08 
.'.  C  —  +0.0004 
.*.  Temperature  correction,  6,060  X  0.0004        =-      +2. 4 

H       =  6,062. 4  feet. 

21.  U«e  of  compasses. — A  good  needle  requires  time  to  settle  even, 
when  the  case  is  firmly  supported,  and  the  user  should  cultivate  the 
knack  of  catching  it  at  the  middle  of  its  swing,  which  is  the  deslre<l 
reading.  If  the  compass  can  be  supported,  it  is  always  better  to  do 
B'^     Then  the  sight  can  be  carefully  taken  and  the  position  of  the 
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eye  changed  to  read  the  needle.  Wait  till  the  Bwinggeta  down  to 
4"  or  5*,  which  it  will  usually  do  in  a  few  seconds.  Then  catch  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  readings  on  the  same  swing  and  take  their 
mean  for  the  true  reading.  If  the  first  swings  are  very  large,  catch 
the  needle  with  the  stop  near  the  middle  of  the  swing  and  release 
it  quickly.  This  will  suddenly  check  the  swings  and  shorten  the  time 
in  which  the  readings  can  be  taken. 

In  using  the  box  compass  without  a  support  hold  it  sufficiently  below 
the  eye,  so  that  the  swing  of  the  needle  can  be  seen.  Point  the  edge 
of  the  lid  in  the  required  direction,  catch  the  needle  with  the  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  swing  and  hold  it  stopped  until  the  reading  is 
taken.  Stop  readings  are  less  accurate  than  sight  readings,  as  the 
needle  may  be  displaced  slightly  when  off  the  pivot.  When  the  stop 
is  used  press  it  quickly  and  firmly.  Always  sight  a  fixed-card  compass 
from  the  south  end  of  the  card  and  read  the  north  end  of  the  needle. 

With  the  prismatic  compass  the  stop  is  not  used  except  to  check  the 
0vrings.  Utilize  a  support  if  practicable.  The  prism  having  been 
adjusted  for  focus,  as  already  explained  (par.  8),  adjust  the  case  so 
as  to  bring  the  scale  into  focus,  and  when  the  swings  become  small 
read  the  extremes  and  take  the  mean. 

Compasses  for  night  marching  are  on  the  market,  but  are  not  very 
reliable.  They  have  the  dial  rendered  luminous  by  a  paint.  After 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  strong  daylight  they  give  off  light,  at  first 
rather  strong,  but  rapidly  diminishing  in  Intensity.  After  a  few 
hours  they  are  not  bright  enough  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  surest  preparation  for  night  marching  Is  a  provision  for 
illuminating  the  compass  by  ordinary  means  without  allowing  the 
light  to  be  seen. 

22.  Tb  determine  the  de^llnatlov  of  tbe  compass s 

First  method;  from  fke  »un. — Prick  a  Mtball  hole  in  a  piece  of  tin 
or  opaque  paper  and  fix  securely  over  the  south  edge  of  a  table  or 
other  surface  perfectly  level,  so  that  the  sunlight  coming  through 
the  hole  will  faW  .on  a  convenient  place  on  the  surface  (fig.  9).  The 
hole  may  be  2  feet  above  the  table  for  long  days  and  18  Inches  for 
short  ones.  Half  an  hour  before  to  half  an  hour  after  noon  mark 
the  position  of  the  spot  of  sunlight  on  the  horizontal  surface  at 
equal  time  intervals  of  about  10  mlnuteg.  Draw  a  curve  as  bd 
(fig.  9),  through  the  points  marked,  and  from  point  c  in  the  hori- 
zontal surface  and  in  a  vertlccLT  line  with  the  kole  a  sweep  an  arc 
ej  intersecting  hd  in  two  points.  The  line  cff,  drawn  from  c  through 
a  point  on  the  arc  midway  between  the  intersection,  is  the  true 
meridian.  The  line  bd  illustrates  the  method  mecgiy.  its  form  varies 
with  the  sun's  declination. 

Second  method;  from  the  sun  or  a  star. — -Observe  the  magnetic 
bearing  of  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  a  bright  star  at  rising  and  setting  on 
the  same  day,  or  at  setting  on  one  day  and  at  rising  on  the  next. 
Take  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  rising  and  setting  azimuths 
and  360".  One-half  of  this  difference  is  the  declination  of  the  compass 
or  variation  of  the  needle,  east  If  the  sum  of  the  azimuths  is  less 
than  360** ;  west,  if  it  is  greater.  In  nslngr  this  method,  the  ob- 
servations are  better  taken  when  the  object  is  just  above  the  true 
horizon,  or  at  a  gradient  of  zero.  This  can  usually  be  done  if  a  high 
point  is  chosen  for  the  observations.  If  It  ean  not  be  done,  be  care- 
ful to  take  both  observations  with  the  object  at  the  same  gradient. 
This  is  most  important  ^rith  the  snn.  Under  the  least  favor- 
able conditions  an  inequality  of  1**  in  the  gradients  at  the  times  of 
observation  on  the  sun  may  introduce  an  error  of  J*  in  the  result.  If 
using  a  star,  choose  one  which  rises  nearly  east  from  the  point  of 
observation,  and  the  inequality  of  a  degree  In  gradients  will  not  be 
material. 

The  change  in  declination  of  the  sun  between  observations  can  not 
affect  the  result  more  than  J". 

Both  observations  need  not  be  made  at  the  same  point,  but  should 
not  be  more  than  10  miles  apart  in  east  and  west  or  north  and  south 
directions. 
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The  two  foregoing  methods  are  applicable  in  the  northern  or  souths 
em  hemisphere. 

Third  method;  prom  Polaria. — The  true  north  pole  is  about  1*  12' 
distant  from  Polaris  on  a  line  joining  that  star  with  one  in  the 
handle  of  the  dipper,  and  another  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair  (fig.  10). 
One  of  these  stars  can  be  seen  whenever  Polaris  is  visible.  The 
polar  distance  of  Polaris  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  19''  a  year. 
It  also  varies  during  the  year  by  as  much  as  1'.  The  latter  variation 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  former  also  for  a  series  of  years. 

Imagine  Polaris  to  be  the  center  of  a  clock  dial,  with  the  line 
joining  12  and  6  o'clock  vertical  and  with  the  position  of  one  Of  the 
lines  described  considered  as  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock.  The  dis* 
tance  in  asimuth  of  Polaris  from  the  true  north  may  be  taken  from 
the  following  table : 

Tablb  VL 

23.  Table  slioiving;  tlie  asimutlis  of  Polaris  in  different  posi- 
tions with  resfkect  to  the  pole.  Bpoch  1911 ;  polar  distance  70'. 
Latitude  0°  to  18'  north.     This  table  may  be  used  until  1930. 
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For  higher  latitudes  add  to  the  small  azimuths  or  subtract  from  the  large  ones,  as 
follows: 

Lat.  19*-30%  ^.  Lat.5r-53%TV 

Lat.  31  *-37%  A.  Lat.  56°-57%  ^. 

Lat.  38°-42%  A.  Lat.  58''-59°,  A. 

Lat.  43--46%  A-  Lat.  60"-61%  A- 
Lat.4r*-50%A. 

It  is  well  to  keep  track  of  the  position  of  Polaris  by  noting  it  fre- 
quently and  taking  the  corresponding  clock  time.  Then  if  on  a 
cloudy  night  a  glimpse  of  Polaris  is  had,  the  observation  may  be 
taken  even  though  the  other  stars  can  not  be  seen. 

24.  For  practical  details  of  tlie  observation,  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  guide :  Select  a  clear  space  of  level  ground  not  too 
near  buildings  or  any  object  which  might  cause  local  disturbance  of 
the  needle.  Drive  a  picket,  leaving  its  top  smooth  and  level,  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground.  Six  feet  north  of  the  picket  suspend 
a  plarab  line  from  a  point  high  enough  so  that  Polaris,  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  picket,  will  be  near  the  top  of  the  line  (fig.  11). 
Hie  line  should  be  hard  and  smooth,  about  A  inch  diameter.  The 
weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  should  hang  in  a  vessel  of  water 
or  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  to  lessen  its  vibration.  Drive  a 
second  picket  in  range  with  the  first  one  and  the  plumb  line  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  latter.    Make  a  peep  sight  by  punching  a  hole 
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about  1^  inch  diameter  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  hold  it  on  the  top 
of  the  first  picket ;  adjust  it  so  that  the  star  is  behind  the  plump 
line  when  looking  through  the  peep.  Note  the  position  of  one  of  the 
stars  on  the  imaginary  clock  face  at  the  moment  the  observation  is 
taken.  Mark  the  position  of  the  peep  on  the  top  of  the  first  picket, 
and  lay  a  straightedge  or  stretch  a  line  from  that  point  touching  the 

filumb  line  to  the  second  picket.  Place  the  north-and-south  edge  of 
he  compass  box  against  the  line  or  straightedge  and  read  the  needle. 
Find  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  observation  from 
Table  VI. 

If  the  as.  of  Polaris  (TaUe  VI)  and  the  readiii«r  of  tlie 
needle  are  botli  less  or  botli  arreater  than  180**,  their  dill,  is 
the  deelinationi  east  if  the  needle  reading  is  lean,  'west  if  it  is 
srreater.  If  one  of  these  quantities  is  less  and  the  other  greater 
than  180*»  add  360**  to  the  lesser  and  take  the  diff.  which  is  the 
declination ;  east  if  after  the  addition  is  made  the  needle  reading  is 
less,  'west  if  it  is  srreater  than  the  tabulated  az. 

This  method  win  jdve  results  true  to  within  J*. 

25.  Distances  passed  over  are  ordinarily  measured  by  the  stride 
of  a  man  or  a  horse,  or  by  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel.  Distances  not 
passed  over  are  determined  by  intersection  or  are  estimated. 

Paeincr  on  foot. — ^The  length  of  a  man's  pace  at  a  natural  walk 
is  about  30  inches,  varying  somewhat  above  and  below.  A  stride 
equals  two  paces.  Each  sketcher  must  determine  his  own  length  of 
pace  by  walking  several  times  over  a  known  distance.  An  unnatural 
stride  shouM  never  be  taken.  Knowing  the  length  of  a  pace  or  step, 
the  measurement  of  a  distance  is  only  a  matter  of  connting  steps. 
The  counting  may  be  done  maitally,  and  with  practice  becomes  a 
sut>conscious  operation,  leaving  the  attention  free  to  take  note  of  sur- 
rounding objects  and  conditions.  The  greatest  danger  is  of  drop- 
ping 100  paces.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  tally  of  the  hundreds.  By  use 
of  a  iiaee  tally  all  danger  of  error  is  avoided. 

On  level  ground  careful  pacing  will  give  distances  correct  to  S 
per  cent  or  less.  The  normal  length  of  pace  decreases  on  slopes. 
The  decrease  varies  with  the  slope  and  with  the  direction,  wheuier 
ascending  or  descending.  The  following  table  gives  the  length  of 
pace  on  slopes  of  5*^  to  30*,  corresponding  to  a  normal  pace  on  a 
level  of  30.4  inches. 

Tablb  VII. 


Slopes.                          \    0"        5*        10* 

1 

lo" 

20" 

19.7 
26.4 

25" 

30» 

Ltngthofstepa^^cemiin? 30.4     27.6  124.4 

LngthofstepdecsceiKiin;: 30.4  .  29.2     28.3 

I                      1 

22.1 
27.6 

17.8 
23.6 

15.0 
19.7 

For  the  same  person,  the  length  of  step  nsoallv  decreases  with 
fatigue,  Sketohers  should  test  their  pace  when  fresh  and  when  tired, 
and  if  there  is  an  apprecl.iWe  difference,  nse  one  length  lor  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  length  for  the  afternt>on  work. 

1*6-  A  distance  on  a  slope  measured  by  foot  pacing  may  be  reduced 
to  the  correi't  horltontal  distance  for  plotting  on  the  map  by  the 
following  table,  which  take*  account  of  the  decrease  in  length  of 
pace,  T^ble  Vll.  and  als^o  of  the  reduction  to  the  horizontal.  Table 
XI L  This  table  can  be  used  only  when  the  length  of  pace  has  been 
determined  on  level  ground,  which  should  usually  be  done.  When  a 
considerable  stretch  of  road  Is  fo\ind  with  fairlr  antform  slopes,  a 
aptvial  a\-erage  rating  may  be  made  over  a  distance  involVmg  a 
fairly  representative  range  of  slopes  and  this  amrsfr  ratinff  mity  he 
used  witnont  reduction. 
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Table  VIII  elves  directly  the  horizontal  equivalents  of  the  distances 
usually  occurrlne  in  foot  pacing.  If  desired,  other  distances  may  be 
obtained  by  combinations. 

From  1  to  9,  take  the  first  figure,  left-hand  cipher  included,  of  100 
to  900  for  the  whole  number  and  the  second  figure  for  the  tenths. 

From  10  to  90,  take  the  first  two  figures,  left-hand  ciphers  included, 
of  100  to  900  for  the  whole  number  and  the  third  figure  for  tenths. 

For  290  take  100  +  190 ;  for  440  take  140  +  300,  etc. 

Example :  For  the  horizontal  equivalent  of  738  paces  on  a  5**  rising 
slope. 

700  +  30  +  8=«632.8  +  27.1  +  7.2=667.1. 

28.  Pacing  mounted. — The  average  valk  of  a  horse  is  a  mile  in 
16  minutes,  or  S|  miles  per  hour,  making  120  steps,  covering  110  yards 
per  minute,  the  step  being  0.916  of  a  yard,  or  33  inches. 

The  average  trot  Is  a  mile  in  8  minutes,  or  7i  miles  an  hour,  mak- 
ing 180  steps,  covering  220  yards  per  minute,  the  length  of  step  being 
1.22  yards,  or  44  inches. 

It  will  srenerally  be  found  more  convenient  in  pacing,  both 
on  foot  and  mounted,  to  count  the  steps  of  one  foot  only,  and  multiply 
the  number  counted  by  the  stride  of  one  foot,  which  is  twice  the 
length  of  step  given  above.  In  this  case  the  number  counted  is 
doubled  for  use  with  the  tables  and  scales  given  herein. 

Timinar. — Counting  the  steps  of  a  horse  diverts  the  attention  more 
than  is  desirable,  and  it  is  better  to  determine  distances  in  mounted 
reconnaissance  from  the  times  occupied  bv  the  horse  in  passing  over 
them.  A  stop  watch  is  the  most  satisfactory  timer  for  this  pur> 
pose.  The  ratlnip  is  done  by  ascertaining  the  time  required  to  pass 
over  a  known  distance.  Time  and  step  ratings  should  be  taken 
together  by  counting  and  timing  at  once.  Ratings  should  be  taken 
before  the  reconnaissance,  if  possible,  but  for  short  stretches  of  hasty 
work  the  averages  given  above  may  be  used  without  serious  error. 

Horses  travel  better  in  pairs,  and  two  men  should  be  sent  6ut  to- 
gether, one  to  do  the  sketciiing  and  the  other  to  give  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  taking  the  time  and  keeping  his  horse  at  a  regular  gait.  It  is 
better  to  rate  the  pairs  together.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  take  the 
rate  of  the  timer's  horse. 

When  a  sketcher  is  traveling  with  a  party  and  must  keep  their  gait» 
an  occasional  count  of  his  horse's  steps  for  a  minute  or  two  will  give 
a  special  scale  for  use  in  plotting. 

29.  The  speed  of  a  horse  over  road  grades,  even  in  moderately 
billy  countries,  is  not  affected  by  the  slope  sufficiently  to  make  an 
allowance  necessary.  Distances  up  and  down  grades  measured  by 
timing  in  mounted  reconnaissance  will  require  no  correction  except 
that  to  the  horizontal.  Table  XII,  which  may  be  applied  if  the  slopes 
exceed  5"  or  6**.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  distances 
measured  by  mounted  pacing  or  counting  the  steps  of  a  horse. 

30.  The  fvalk  is  tlie  normal  arait  for  reconnaissance. — If 
greater  speed  is  necessary,  the  timer  may  go  on  while  the  sketcher  is 
taking  angles  and  plotting,  the  latter  taking  the  trot  or  the  gallop  and 
overtaking  the. timer  just  l>efore  he  reaches  the  next  statKm.  This 
method  should  be  used  only  when  the  required  distance  can  not  be 
covered  at  a  walk. 

If  circumstances  require  short  distances  to  be  covered  at  a  trot  or 
gallop,  the  times  may  oe  reduced  to  walking  time  by  multiplying  by  2 
for  the  trot  and  3  for  the  gallop. 

31.  The  odometer  is  an  instrument  for  recording  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  a  wheel.  The  adopted  form  is  in  a  leather  case,  4i 
inches  in  diameter  by  2i  inches  thick  (figs.  7  and  8).  It  is  attached 
by  straps  to  the  front  wheel  of  a  wagon  (fig.  7).  To  read,  the  case  is 
opened,  the  registering  train  withdrawn,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions read  from  the  scale.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  by 
3.1416  for  the  circumference ;  multiply  the  circumference  by  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  for  the  distance  traveled  by  the  wagon. 

The  bearings  of  the  odometer  must  be  kept  free  from  grit  and  may 
be  oiled  with  fine  oil  used  sparingly ;  gummy  oils  or  grease  most  nik 
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tM  Died.    If  good  oU  la  Dot  to  be'  hid.  nib  the  benringi  with  •  soft  l«ad 

Odometer  readings  sre  Tsluable  as  a  rongh  check  od  a  day's  march. 

The;  are  not  accurHte,  but  are  tree  from  large  errorB.     Two  Invtru- 
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■lip,  aometlmea  posltlTe  a 
Tablb  IX. 


to  wheelB  Si 
Diameter 
36  U 


48  i) 
Biae  of  ivhceta  of 

ponton  (light)  tool 
"• 7),  ft  laehBi: 


e  military  fragons;  Ambniance,  30}  Inches: 


, ^..--., ,  -21  inches;  escort,  441  iDchea;  ponton 

(heavy),  ili  iuehea;  Army  sli,  4T)  Inches. 

S8.  BIatliB>tt<»>  of  dlBtanepa  Is  a  knack  wblcb  may  be  culti- 
vated by  practice  to  a  d^ree  of  arcuracy  far  beyond  that  whl<!h  Is  at 
Brat  attainable,  and  quite  sntHclent  for  the  locstlon  at  many  oUectt 
off  the  traverse  line.  Short  diatanceB  are  more  closely  estimated  than 
longer  onee ;  those  on  a  level,  thao  those  np  or  down  hill.  When  the 
tntermediats  ground  can  be  seen,  the  estimation  will  be  closer  tban 
wben  It  caa  not 

A  tvugJt  eallmotc  at  distance  may  be  made  from  the  velocity  o( 
sonnd,  as  by  knowing  the  tine  that  elapses  between  se^ng  and  hesil- 
Ing  the  dtseharee  of^a  gim.  or  the  fall  of  an  ax.  Note  the  time  In 
seconds  nnd  multiply  by  4(M)  for  the  distance  In  yards. 

DlBtances  across  water  are  usually  nnderestlmated. .. 

of  the  visible  horizon  on  water  Id  nt«c«  1r  1.225  -/W;  H  being  the 
helebt  of  thP  observer  above  the  water  surface  In  feH. 

A  cartridge  ur  other  emnll  bcavy  object  lastened  to  a  string  10 
Inches  loni;  and  allowed  to  swing  througlit  a  small  angle  or  arc  will 
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34.   ■ 


olnt    by    intepaectton    Is    c 

10  known  points.     As  each   ( 
lasB    through    the    unknown    p 


ne   by 
these 


takliiB  azimuths  to  it  f 
silmuths  when  plotted 
mnst  be  at  their  Internee 

two  visible  linowu  points  by  (akinc  an  azimutb  to  each.  From  the 
known  points  plot  the  correapondluK  back  mlmulhi  and  they  will 
Intersect  at  tbe  point  of  observation.  This  proceas  la  called  pe- 
■eetloB.      rt  Is  subject  to  errors  of  local  attraction.      (Far.  0.) 

The  accuracy  of  a  location  by  Intersection  la  alfocted  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  azimuths  and  of  the  distances.  The  greatest  accuracy 
resnlta  when  the  .iilmutba  differ  by  00°  or  2T0°  and  the  distances  are 
eqnal :  In  which  case  tbe  two  azimuths  and  the  bese  form  n  right- 
angled  triangle.  A  difference  of  azimuths  of  less  than  30°  or  more 
than  3.<tO°  should  be  avoided. 

Brpora  In  lenictb  of  tfee  base,  or  dlatanee  between  the  known 
points,  affect  the  distances  In  the  same  proportion.  It  tbe  base  Is  G 
or  10  per  cent  In  error,  botb  the  distances  will  be  In  error  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  same  percentage. 
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Distances  are  most  easily  determined  fTom  iDtersections  by  platang 
the  palDtB  and  ecallng.  The  dlBtances  are  horizontal.  It  gradlantB 
are  taken  at  the  same  paints  ae  the  axlmutha  or  at  one  of  them,  tbe 
elevation  of  the  unknown  point  ma;  be  determined  after  the  dlatauce 
h^H  been  scaled. 

35.  Tape  ekslaa  are  adapted  for  the  accurate  measurement  o[ 
considerable  distances.  The  tape  chain  Is  a  Rteel  tape  detachable 
from  the  reel  on  which  it  la  carried,  and  with  a  handle  at  each  eud. 
It  is  graduated  in  lest,  the  last  foot  to  tenths  and  the  last  tenth  tir 
hnndredthB. 

Metnlllc  (opes  are  ot  linen  with  wires  woven  In  longitudinally. 
Tbey  are  graduated  In  the  same  way  as  tape  chainE.  and  al^o  In  feet, 
inches,  ana  elEbthe.  Metallic  tapes  are  used  for  the  exact  meaaore- 
ment  of  short  distances,  as  dimensions  ot  buildings,  lengths  of 
bridges,  etc.  They  stretch  slightly,  bnt  not  enough  to  introduce 
appreciable  prror. 

In  niilnK  <npps  note  cBretnllr  whether  the  small  divisions  are 
Inches  or  tenths  of  feet.  See  that  the  Ant  Krndnallon  Is  the 
proper  dlitanee  from  the  end.  and  It  the  tape  bas  been  spliced 
note  whether  the  graduations  on  either  side  of  the  epUce  are  the 

Rnlrs  nre  usi'S  for  measuring  short  distances  and  dimensions  and 
are  usually  graduated  In  feet,  inches,  and  sliteentbs  (Sg.  45). 

Eules  appro ilmately  correct  may  be  Improvised  Id  several  ways. 
If  a  rule  or  rod  graduated  to  feet  be  grasped  in  both  hands,  palms 
down,  with  the  outside  edges  of  Ibe  hands  at  consecutive  tout  marka 
and  the  thumbs  extended  toward  each  other  along  the  mle.  the  tips 
of  the  thomba  will  meet  or  pass,  iind  by  carelnlly  ootlng  their  rela- 
tive positions  a  foot  may  be  approximately  reproduced  at  any  time 
by  graaping  a  stick  In  the  hands,  placing  the  thombE  In  the  proper 
position,  and  marking  the  outside  ot  tbe  bande.  A  length  may  be 
nieaanrpd  in  feet  by  paBsing  along  it  hand  over  hand,  ^acioft  first 
the  edges  of  the  hands  together  and  then  the  thumbs  as  described. 

his  ewct'^.  „ 
I  Inch  in  dlameier. 
Jt  (■  Imprnctlnahlc  to  adapt  ana  AdheFC  t< 

with  the  system  be  Is  tamlllar  with  and  should  he 
The  following  table  wUl  convert  nnlta  of  one  syi 
the  other: 

Table  X. 

Sa.  Table    for    oonTeralon    i 
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38.  R«an«ti<»n  to  tbe  lioi*la<vntal. — Dlstftnbes  m^asufed  along 
a  slope  may  require  a  csorrectioii  "beforo  plotting  thHn  on  a  map,  as  aH 
map  distanced  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  toeasured  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  Snch  corrections,  when  made,  ar^  called  r«dnction  to  the 
Iftoriaontal.  The  following  table  gives  Horizontal  distances  corre- 
sponding to  sloping' dlstahces  for  gradients  up  to  Sp**.  This  table  is 
to  bo  need  In  the  same  war  as  Tables  II  and  III.  The  correction  for 
slopes  of  6**  and  less  is  too  small  to  be  'plotted  dn  the  customary 
scales  and  ia  dSuttHy  negfected.  Itt  flatop  wtlifcary  rolling  country 
the  correction  win  rarely  be  neeessary.  r     - 
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39.  Hor|3EOnfal  d|«tanceii  for  jrradlcnt^  of  0**  ,to  30*  corr.espO^(it- 
ing  to  distances  on  the  ^ope  ^  ,..       .     "         , 
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00998 
09994 
09986 
09876 
09062 
09945 
09925 
09903 
09877 
00648 
09781 
09703 
09613 
09510 
00397 
09272 
09135 
09063 
08968 
0S910 
08829 
08746 
08660 
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19097 

a989&. 

39094 

r49902 

.  59991 
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09980- 

79988 

19988 

29982 

39976 

49969 

59963 

09967 

79961 

19972 

29969' 

69945 
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'69001 

79890- 

19951 

99927 

39902 

I  49878 

50854 

69829 

79805 

19824 

2i88a 

39848 

49810 

d0772 

69783 

79696 

19800 

29886. 

.  30781 

49726 

59671 
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19861 

297?6 

39702 

'  49687 

59553 

199478 

79404 

19805 

29708 

30611 

40513 

d9416 

69319 

79221 

19754 

29631 

39607 

49384 

59261 

69138 

79015 

19696 

29544 

39392 

49240 

590S8 

68936 

78785 

19563 

29344 

39126 

4^907 

58689 

68470 

78252 

19406 

29108 

3881^2 

48515 

68218 

.  67921 

77624 

19225 

28838' 

38450 

48063 

57676 

67288 

76901 

19021 

28532 

.  38042 

47553 

57063 

66i>74 

76084 

18794 

28191 

37^S 

46085 

56381 

65778 

75175 

18544 

^7815 

37087 

463i>9 

55631 

64903 

74176 

18271 

27406 

36542 
36252 

45677 

54813 

•63948 

73084 

18126 

27189 

45315 

64378 

63441 

72505 

17976 

26964 

35952 

44940 
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62915 

71903 

17820 
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35640 

44550 

62370. 

71280 

17659 
17492 

35318 

44147 
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61806 

70636 

26238 

34985 

43731 

61223 

69969 

17320 

25081 

34641 

43301 

5^961 
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^89980 
80945 
89877 
89781 
89657 
88507 
89329 
89124 
68892 
88633 
88033 
87326 
86513 
86505 
84572 
83446 
82219 
81568 
80891 
80190 
79465 
78716 
77942 


The  horizontal  distance  corresponding  to  anp  sloping  distance,  and 
any  angle  or  gradient  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  sloping  dis- 
tance by  the  cosine  of  the  angle,  Table  XIY. 

94346"*— 17 3 
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40.  The  protractor  is  an  angular  scale  of  equal  parts  used  for 
plotting  azimuths.  That  adopted  for  reconnaissance  is  the  rectangu- 
lar form  (figs.  12  and  13).  It  is  graduated  on  one  face,  which  will 
be  called  the  A  face  (fig.  12)  from  0'  to  180°,  and  on  the  other,  or 
B  face  (fig.  13)  from  ISO"  to  360*.  The  graduation  is  clockwise  on 
both  faces.  It  has  a  scale  of  inches  and  tenths  along  one  edge.  The 
protractor  may  be  used  as  ruler,  scale,  triangle,  and  parallel  ruler. 

To  plot  a  sriven  asimntli  from  a  arlven  point,  draw  a 
meridian  through  the  point.  If  the  azimuth  is  less  than  180**,  lay 
the  protractor  down  A  face  up  with  the  center  at  the  point  and  the 
edge  on  the  meridian,  0**  to  the  north.  Make  a  pencil  dot  on  the 
paper  at  the  proper  graduation  on  the  edge  of  the  protractor.  Move 
the  protractor  so  that  one  of  its  edges  passes  through  the  two  points 
and  draw  a  line,  which  will  be  the  desired  azimuth. 

If  the  azimuth  is  more  than  180*,  lay  the  protractor  down  B  face 
up,  360*  to  the  north,  and  proceed  as  before.  The  moving  of  the 
protractor  after  setting  off  the  angle  and  before  drawing  the  line 
may  be  avoided  by  adding  a  coanter-cloclc^vi»e  graduation  to 
the  protractor.  The  sum  of  the  two  graduations  at  any  point  will 
be  180*.  Place  the  center  of  the  protractor  and  the  given  azimuth, 
read  on  the  eounter-cloeU'wise  graduation,  on  a  meridian,  and 
slide  the  protractor  up  or  down,  keeping  the  two  points  on  the 
meridian  until  one  of  the  long  edges  passes  through  the  given  point, 
when  the  azimuth  may  be  drawn  along  that  edge. 

A  semicircular  protractor  is  shown  in  figure  14.  It  is  usually 
double  graduated,  in  opposite  directions  from  0*  to  180*.  With  this 
form  an  azimuth  may  be  laid  off  and  the  line  drawn  along  the  diam- 
eter without  moving  the  protractor.  Lay  the  protractor  down  with 
the  center  on  a  meridian.  If  the  azimuth  is  less  than  180*,  place 
its  number  of  degrees  on  the  coiinter-cl<»cUivi»e  scale  on  the 
meridian  north  of  the  center  (fig.  15).  If  it  is  greater  than  180*, 
subtract  its  number  of  degrees  from  360  and  place  the  difference  on 
the  clock^vise  scale  over  the  north  end  of  the  meridian  (fig.  16). 
In  either  case  slide  the  protractor  up  or  down,  keeping  the  center 
and  the  graduation  on  the  meridian  until  the  diameter  passes 
through  the  point,  when  the  azimuth  may  be  drawn  along  the 
diameter  of  the  protractor.  Figure  17  shows  a  triangle  graduated 
for  use  as  a  protractor. 

41.  ImproiFised  protractors. — If  a  rule  is  at  hand,  a  protrac- 
tor may  be  made  as  described  for  slope  board  in  paragraph  14  by 
extending  the  1*  graduations  around  a  half  or  whole  circle.  If 
-vvitlioat  compasses,  measure  off  the  radius  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
stick  a  pin  through  one  extremity  for  a  center  and  a  fine  pencil  point 
through  the  other  extremity  and  sweep  the  circle. 

If  ^vithoat  a  rale,  fold  a  piece  of  paper  carefully  through  the 
fniddle.  The  folded  edge  should  be  straight.  Flace  the  ends  of  the  folded 
edge  together  and  fold  again.  The  two  edges  now  make  an  angle  of 
90^.  Fold  again  through  the  middle  and  the  angle  will  be  45*. 
Now  fold  in  three  parts  and  the  angle  is  15*.  Spread  the  paper  out 
flat  and  the  creases  will  represent  radii  of  15*  inte/vals.  Tnese  may 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  the  eye,  and  the  protractor  will 
then  read  to  5*. 

The  hour  graduations  of  a  watch  ure  80*  apart,  and  the  minutes  6*. 

42.  The  scale  of  a  map  is  the  ratio  between  dimensions  on  the 
map  and  the  corresponding  dimensions  on  the  ground.  If  the  lengths 
on  map  and  ground  were  expressed  in  the  same  unit,  the  scale  ratio 
would  always  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  ground  units  corre- 
sponding to  the  map  unit.  If  1  inch  (map)  corresponds  to  120,000 
inches  (ground),  the  ratio,  or  scale,  is  plainly  l-i-120,000,  or  as 
usually  described,  1  to  120,000.  This  fraction  is  called  the  repre- 
sentative fraction,  and  designated  K.  F.  But  ground  distances 
are  so  much  greater  than  map  distances  that  they  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed in  a  larger  unit,  which  makes  the  «cale  ratio  less  apparent. 
If  1  inch  (map)   equals  10,000  feet  (ground),  the  scale  is  still  1  to 
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120,000,  because  10,000  feot  equal  120,000  Inches.  Tlie  map  unit 
is  almost  alifvays  inches,  iience  a  good  rule  for  obtaining  the 
scale  ratio  is  to  reduce  the  given  number  of  ground  units  to  inches, 
which  will  indicate  the  ratio. 

Another  method  of  stating  scales,  much  employed  in  military  map 
making,  is  to  take  ratios  which  will  give  i,  1,  2,  3,  6,  12»  or  15  inches 
on  the  map  to  1  mile  on  the  ground,  and  call  the  scales  I,  1,  2,  3,  6. 
12,  or  15  inches  to  the  mile,  Sueh  scales  can  be  put  into  terms 
which  express  the  ratio  by  dividing  63.360,  the  number  of  inches  in 
1  mile,  by  the  number  of  inches  given  in  the  scale.  Thus,  1  inch  to 
1  mile  equals  1  -i-  63,360 ;  2  inches  to  1  mile  equals  1  -i-  31,680  ;  3 
inches  to  1  mile  equals  1  -^  21420,  etc» 

The  scale  ratio  is  true  for  all  upits.  If  a  scale  ratio  is 
1-7-9,600.  1  inch  (map)=9,60a  inches  (ground)  ;  1  foot  (map)  = 
9,600  feet  (ground)  ;  1  meter  (map)  =9,600  meters   (ground),  etc. 

When  the  scale  of  a  map  is  changed,  as  by  reduction  or  enlarge- 
ment, the  R.  F.  changes  too,  and  hence  tne  ratio  should  not  be  given 
on  maps  which  are  to  be  reproduced.  A  linear  scale  should  be 
dra^wn  on  every  map.  This  will  be  enlarged  or  reduced  with 
the  map  and  will  always  be  true.  Such  a  scale  is  ^Iso  very  conven- 
ient for  taking  distances  from  the  map.  It  consists  of  a  straight- 
line  divided  into  equal  parts  which  are  numbered  with  reference  to 
the  relation  between  distances  on  the  ground  and  distances  on  the 
map.  The  numbers  relate  to  distances  on  the  ground  and  the  grad- 
uations, or  lengths  ^et  off  on  the  line,  relate  to  distances  on  the  map. 
A  distance  on  the  map  equal  to  that  from  the  zero  of  the  scale  to  any 
graduation  corresponds  to  the  tlistairce  on  the  ground  represented 
by  the  number  of  that  graduatlbn.  Scales  are  designated  by"  the"  unit 
of  their  parts,  as  scales  of :  inilos^  .mea.les  of  feety  scales  of 
meters,  etc. 

A  scale  might  be  constructed  bv  drawing  a  scale  of  inches  on  the 
map  and  placing  opposite  the  divisions  the  numbers  expressing  the 
equivalent  ground  distances.  It  Is  customary,  however,  because  more 
convenient,  to  take  the  numbers  at  intervals  of  10,  100,  or  1,000,  or 
multiples  of  them,  and  mak^  the  divisions  of  the  line  correspond.  A 
scale  should  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal  parts 
called  primary  divisions.  The  zerO  should  be  between  the  first 
and  second  primary  divisions,  counting  from  the  left.  The  primary 
divisions  are  numbered  from  the  zero  to  the  right.  The  primary 
division  on  the  left  of  the  zero  is  subdivided  into  smaller  parts. 
called  secondary  divisions,  and  these  are  numbered  from  the 
zero  to  the  left.  The  secondary  are  usually  J  or  j^  of  the  prlnaary 
divisions.  "   " 

To  take  off  any  distance  from  such  a  scale,  put  one  leg  of  the 
dividers  on  the  primary  division  next  below  the  distance  sought,  and 
the  other  leg  on  the  secondary  division  corresponding  to  the  remain- 
ing figures. 

Figures  18  and  19  give  scales  for  the  usual  range  of  topographic 
maps,  which  may  be  taken  off  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  paper  and 
transferred  to  a  map.  Figure  20  gives  scales  for  plotting  distances 
measured  by  pacing  on  foot,  and  figure  21  for  those  by  pacing 
mounted.     ' 

Scales  may  be  constructed  on  strips  -of  paper,  wood,  celluloid,  or 
metal  instead  of  on  the  map,  and  are  then  called  plottingr  •ettlen. 
The  scales  given  in  figures  18-21  are  plottiftg  scales.  A  distance 
may  be  taken  between  dividers  from  any  map  and  read  by  applying 
the  dividers  to  the  proper  one  of  these  scales. 

These  scales  are  not  engraved  and  can  not  be  relied  upon  w^lthin 
1  per  cent.  They  are  sufficiently  exact  for  reconnaissance  and,  ia 
fact,  for  most  topographical  drawing  and  scaling. 

43.  A  series  of  points  connected  by  azimuths  and  distances  ist 
called  a  traverse,  and  the  operation  of  determining  the  asimuths 
and  distances  is  called   traversinar*     The  latter  ^rm'  is   usually 
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S;e  of  the  noteboot.  Select  for  the  starting  point  some  ooject  Or 
.  nt  which  can  be  Identified  by  dcficrlptton.  Standing  at  this  point 
light  with  the  compass  toward  some  object — tree,  stump,  telegraph  pole, 
or  stone^that  will  serve  as  the  second  station  of  the  tFaverse  line. 
Note  the  reading  of  the  compass  and  record  It  In  the  center  coluDin 
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of  the  notebook  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  left-hand  page,  making  also 
the  symbol  for  O  1.  Observe  and  record  also  the  asimuths  of  any 
other  objects  which  are  to  be  located  from  0  1.  All  the  obserTatlons 
taken  at  this  station  are  written  in  order  in  the  central  column  from 
the  bottom  upward  and  are  bracketed  together  with  the  station 
symbol.  The  name  of  each  object  is  writt^i  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  its  azimuth— on  the  right  side  of  the  page  if  on  the  right 
of  the  traverse  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  if  on  the  left  of  the 
traverse.  If  elevations  are  to  be  obtained,  observe  the  gradients 
from  O  1  to  the  several  objects  and  place  each  in  the  notebook  next 
to  the  corresponding  azimuth. 

Proceed  toward  0  2,  counting  paces.  Halt  when  necessary  to  sketch 
and  measure  offsets  to  objects  on  either  side  of  the  course,  to  take 
bearings  of  intersecting  roads,  paths,  streams,  etc.  When  a  halt  is 
made  a  mark  is  scored  on  the  ground,  the  distance  in  paces  from  the 
last  0  recorded  in  the  central  column,  and  the  desired  notes  made. 
Distances  along  the  main  line,  asimuths,  and  gradient  angles  only 
are  refiorded  in  the  central  column.  All  descriptive  matter  relative  to 
side  objects  is  placed  outside  of  that  column  on  the  side  corresponding 
to  that  where  the  objects  lie.  Return  to  the  scored  mark  and  resume 
the  pacing,  beginning  with  the  number  recorded  at  the  halt,  so  that 
the  total  count  of  paces  at  any  point  shall  be  the  number  taken  since 
leaving  the  last  0. 

The  center  column  of  the  page  is  taken  to  represent  the  line  actually 
paced  and  to  be  without  width,  so  that  offsets  in  the  side  sketches  are 
shown  measured  from  the  sides  of  the  column  and  not  from  Its  center. 

On  reaching  the  second  0,  record  its  distance  from  0  1,  draw  a 
horizontal  line  across  the  page,  write  Q  2  in  the  center  column  above 
the  line,  and  continue  as  before  to  0  3. 

It  is  well  at  0  2  to  take  a  back  azunuth  on  0  1.  This  should  differ 
from  the  azimuth  of  0  2  from  0  1  by  exactly  180**.  A  marked  discrep- 
ancy indicates  error  in  observation  or  the  effect  of  local  attraction  on 
the  needle,  and  should  be  investigated  before  proceeding.  If  a  back 
azimuth  is  taken  it  should  be  the  first  observation  made  and  recorded. 

When  opportunity  offers,  take  bearings  on  distant  bends  of  the  road, 
spires,  towers,  hilltops,  tall  trees,  etc.,  and  enter  the  angles  in  the 
center  column  with  the  name  of  each  object  written  beside  Its  bearing. 
Endeavor  to  get  bearings  of  the  same  distant  object  from  several  sta- 
tions or  from  two  stations  at  some  distance  apart.  These,  when 
plotted,  should  intersect  at  a  common  point  if  the  observed  bearings 
are  correct  and  the  compass  has  not  suffered  local  disturbance.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  work  of  this  grade  that  an  exact  intersection  of 
more  than  two  bearings  can  be  obtained  except  by  accident. 

When  a  sketcher  at  any  point  of  the  traverse  finds  himself  in  pro- 
longation of  a  line  that  defines  or  bounds  a  feature  of  the  country, 
such  as  a  fence,  the  edge  of  a  wood,  a  reach  of  shore  line  of  river  or 
lake,  a  gully,  canyon,  or  ridge,  a  face  of  a  building,  or  a  stretch  of 
road  or  railroad,  its  bearing  should  be  taken.  The  same  rule  should  be 
observed  when  important  features  come  into  range  with  each  other 
from  a  point  on  the  traverse.  A  valuable  check  on  the  relatlT^  positions 
of  such  features  is  thus  obtained. 

If  a  traverse  line  is  interrupted  by  any  obstacle  that  Interferes  with 
the  measurement  of  distance,  its  width  should  be  estimated  and  the 
pacing  resumed  on  the  other  side ;  or,  for  greater  exactness,  make  an 
offset,  perpendicular  to  the  traverse  line  if  possible,  long  enough  to 
clear  the  obstacle,  continue  the  traverse  parallel  to  the  original  course, 
and  return  to  the  latter  after  passing  the  obstacle  by  a  second  offset 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  first  and  in  the  opposite  direction ;  or,  locate 
points  on  the  farther  side  by  Intersections. 

47.  The  unit  of  measure  should  be  clearly  stated  lil  tlie 
notes.  Ordinarily  distances  along  the  course  are  in  paces,  while 
estimated  offsets  may  be  in  paces,  feet,  yards,  or  fractions  of  a  mile, 
according  to  their  distances,  and  also  according  to  the  unit  in  which 
the  sketcher  finds  he  can  make  the  closest  estimate. 
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SO.  TraiTerslDK  wltk   conpaaa   aad   dmivtiiK  board. — Tbe 

obserratlona  are  taken  as  la  traversing  with  a  notebook  and  compass, 
but  tbe  tiBTerse  line  and  such  offsets  as  come  iirltbln  tbe  limits  of  the 
sketch  are  plotted  at  onre ;  that  Is,  the  map  ts  drawn  as  the  obserrer 
proceeds  over  the  ground.  A  great  advantage  of  this  method  Is  that 
iny  large  error  la  measurement  la  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye,  as 

... .. J  _..,.  »t J    ._j j„  ^  corrected  on 

,  . e  prepared  before- 

It  this  scale  can  be  pasted  or 
opposite  the  angular  gradnatlon. 

1^  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper  should  be  letered  N,  E.  8.  and  W  to 
correspond  with  the  polnis  of  the  compass.  It  tbe  paper  Is  ruled  or 
water-lined,  the  lines  are  taken  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Harlne  observed  the  azimuth  at  Q  1,  draw  tbrougb  the  polDt  deslg- 
BiUng  that  station  a  line  having  the  observed  ailmnth.  Ailmutli 
lUies  are  erased  finally  as  a  role,  and  hence  ibonld  be  lightly  drawn 
■nd  with  a  fairly  hsnl  pencil.  Prolong  this  line  tn  the  direction  of 
0  2  far  enoueb  to  surely  reach  that  Q.  If  other  azimuths  are  taken 
It  O  1.  plot  them  alao,  and  oole  on  each  the  object  to  which  It  bears. 
It  the  distance  to  (he  object  Is  esllmsted.  It  mev  be  laid  off  on  the 
iilmnth  and  tbe  position  of  (he  object  plotted  a(  once. 


t  O  2,  lay  off  (he  entire  distance  from  ©  1,  and  plot  and 

mark  G  ^.  Erase  tbe  azimuth  line  beyond  O  2 :  take  and  plot  any 
other  desired  aitmutbs.  If  any  of  them  are  to  points  previously 
sighted  to,  make  tbe  IntersecdonB  and  plot  and  marli  the  p'-'- 

plottinB  azimuths  tf  -'■•"  ->■'--•-    '•  ■-  ■—"—  •- — i 

part  of  tbe   line  ne^. ,„.    

sketch  and  especially  near  tbe  atatioii. 
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51.  The  follovvlngr  ontflt  is  desirable  for  traversing  by  this 
method :  A  thin,  smooth  board  12  by  15  inches,  to  which  the  paper  is 
attached  by  thumbtacks  or  rubber  bands,  prismatic  or  pocket  com- 
pass, clinometer  or  slope  board,  a  rectangular  protractor,  a  plotting 
scale,  lead  pencil.  No.  3  or  4,  rubber  eraser,  25-foot  tape,  100  feet 
of  twine,  watch,  pocket  knife,  canvas  cover  for  board  and  paper,  note- 
book. A  field  glass  is  also  very  useful.  Good  work  can  be  done  with 
a  less  elaborate  outfit,  or  with  improvised  arrangements  for  some  of 
those  mentioned.    The  drawing  board  may  be  utilized  as  a  slope  board. 

52.  A  road  sketch  will  be  long  and  narrow,  and  two  or  more 
stretches  should  be  got  on  a  board  if  possible.  In  this  way  a  board 
of  the  size  indicated  will  hold  a  fair  day's  work.  When  a  section 
runs  off  the  paper  mark  it  with  a  letter,  as  A,  and  make  a  note.  Con- 
tinued at  B.  Mark  the  beginning  of  the  next  section  B  and  write 
Continued  from  A. 

Wherever  else  a  road  runs  off  the  map,  make  a  marginal  note 

**  To , miles/'  giving  the  name  and  distance  of  nearest 

settlement  or  conspicuous  topographical  feature.     If  the  road  crosses 

one  parallel  to   the   main   route,   write  also   **  To  crossing,  

miles." 

53.  Traverslnir  'with  oriented  dra^vtnflr  board. — A  drawing 
is  said  to  be  oriented  when  so  placed  that  its  true  meridian  is  paralm 
to  the  true  meridian  on  the  ground.  When  using  magnetic  aamuths, 
making  the  magnetic  meridians — ^map  and  ground — parallel,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  proper  orientation.  When  a  map  Is  oriented,  with  any 
given  point  vertically  over  the  corresponding  point  on  the  ground,  a 
ruler  held  on  the  point  or  station  on  the  map,  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  any  obj^t  gives  the  azimuth  of  that  object  on  the  map. 
No  angular  measurements  need  be  made.  A  compass  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  very  convenient  as  it  affords  the  quickest  means  of 
orienting  the  map. 

54.  To  run  a  traverse  l%y  this  method  assume  on  the  map 
the  initial  point  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  selecting  them  so  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  traverse  will  coincide  with  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  paper.  Place  the  board  over  the  first  station ;  lay 
the  compass  on  it  with  the  north-and-south  line  parallel  to  the 
assumed  meridian,  and  turn  the  board  until  the  needle  reads  north. 
The  board  is  then  oriented,  and  must  be  in  this  position  whenever 
a  sight  is  taken.  It  should  also  be  level,  as  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  eye. 

Place  a  ruler  on  the  station  point  of  the  map  and  si^t  it  In  the 
direction  of  any  object  which  it  is  desired  to  plot.  Draw  a  line 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  and  on  It  lay  off  to  the  adopted  scale  the 
distance  of  the  object  if  known  or  assumed.  When  all  the  desired 
azimuths  have  been  taken  from  the  station,  sight  the  ruler  to  the 
second  station  and  draw  its  azimuth,  and  then  proceed  to  that 
station,  pacing  the  distance.  Arrived  at  the  forward  station,  plot 
the  paced  distance,  orient  the  board  over  the  station,  and  proceed  as 
before.  If  any  of  the  objects  taken  at  the  first  station  can  be  seen 
from  the  second,  new  azimuths  mav  be  taken  to  them  which  will 
locate  them  by  intersection  (fig.  .24).  If  no  compass  is  at  hand, 
orient  the  board  arbitrarily  at  the  first  station,  and  at  the  second 
station  orient  it  by  placing  the  ruler  on  the  line  between  the  two, 
and  sighting  back  to  the  station  just  left.  Figure  25  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  board  and  ground  at  four  successive  stations. 

55.  Traversinnr  with  sketching  board. — The  sketching  board 
(small  planetable)  is  a  compact  device  for  traversing  by  the  oriented- 
map  method.  The  compass  is  set  into  the  board,  and  a  movable 
index  is  provided  which  can  be  revolved  to  place  it  parallel  to  the 
assumed  meridian  on  the  map.  When  the  needle  is*  brought  parallel 
to  the. wire  the  board  is  oriented.  The  needle  may  be  parallel  to  the 
index  wires,  but  end  for  end,  or  180*  out  of  its  true  position,  in 
which  case  the  sketcher  is  turned  completely  around.  Such  a  mis- 
take is  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  preventive,  but  a 
sketcher  may  note  at  the  outset  whether  the  N  or  8  end  of  the 
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8  toward  the  stud-which  moves  the  wlies  and  keep  It  In  tbU 


.  _.  ^..,tch[ng  I  oard     ..   , 

been  distarded  The  dmlgn  and  plan  of  assigning  tu" 
0  the  Bfiveral  arMi  of  the  service  has  oeeo  approved  by 
y  of  War  The  outfit  Is  divided  Into  equipment,  whleh  It 
and   auppUea    which   are  expendable      The  complete  out 


The  tripod  Is  of  wood  with  telescopln?  less,  which  fold  to  15  iDcben 
or  eitead  to  about  40  Inebes  and  detach  from  the  top  tor  packing  In 
the  container.  The  top,  also  of  wood,  In  provided  with  a  heavy 
tbQmbscrew  for  nCtnchlns  the  board,  and  is  covered  wltb  felt  to  give 
_  a —  ..,..._     without  sticking  o-  '■'— — ~ 
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■nbJectBi 

I, — Gradients,  especially  tbe  Bteepeat ;  width  of  roadwi 
ath,  kind.  BDd  eoDdltlon  ot  paFfiif; ;  widtb  and  deplli 


Boll;  Band,  da:/,  or  gravel ;  Mud  ol  Iccces  and  wldtb  iwtween  them. 
Ttie  sketcb  aboDld  also  stow  wbere  the  road  U  In  embaokmeat  or 
mttlDB;  where  wemnB  can  not  double  or  paaa,  and  where  toot  troops 
can  not   tnarfh   along   the  side   between  the   wagon   track   and   the 

material  of 
tee  I,  stone, 
!  Bridges). 


regetatlon : 
'  polBODons 
II ;  general 
or  valleTs, 

is  to  tbelr 


DtersectlDg 

I  telephone 
'  elerators, 
blacksmitii. 


w  distBDeea 


i^  AJ^IUHIIBI^  ^OBCI 


»    -..     «^^    ,;r/«'     ^,,»<    .-r     .ti'w  r».     .,     r:       ^^rxa.     tie-    ist     taxi>s  ~iuQt 
;     .►•'*       '•,'    "  •    .»    ^•..^.--?    -T     r.rf.»r#t^; -.rr,     lis-  ar   •«rtr!llrt^    *rT»i«.  "te 

/.  y*    »<"**♦'' "*      '    ,- -o^xj     ^    -I  Aff «     .Kjintitc   ii*^^      "rv-TTnaiHllin::  .;rrnind 

*'*' 'rt    r''J'''    »    •♦•  ■<♦''•    I''    '>^    •^*J>nltP^    rf   twiaMi^rTLr -^    ^^^^T^^I^    "an    i^ 

.'   '  v<      <  -i/^  '/ r.-?+    ^jv.f*"!!    tn    >r    M^r    miKa      *«1    and 

-'.«  ^-".*A^*^'/    '»«-m      ^^flrwrvrt    1^  titfft   ^vaA  .rtw  •:».•«•«•      r-^^ra^B   -a*  antt 
,r    j,>>\, ,   f  .^   *»'.4..  '-♦  '•.vMmwTift      V^jJ.Jt  7  tf  vin'r    suuuiic  anif  ftizui 


^..r,,'/,..4  y  ,/^  ///^v.  SMfV  ^f  •t:**'*  rr,'^Mi  3fo<#^  th*  ««*r!:  posrtiOB  of 
fff*^-,  <v^'f  ^  A  M>»-ir4  ''►n  V.fft  hj^n»i«  %y  irh><i.  rtK^y  maj  !ie  found: 
^^t*"^,    P''(\^f^.   ftf'^  fyft^'f*  f>i  iv^f  v.rA ;  T*irxity  ^  <TOmp«t:  posftlon 

r^fA/.^,  ^M*.' .  *{/1j^  f/r  (f^AMsut.  tf.-^^A  «V>-iM  n/it  be  motv  ttian  4  feet 
F^'N^f/f  hit  f'tt7m\ti,  %^  If-H  U^  lf.f»Mrj,  stnA  2  (tftt  4  inches  for 
if  fff  if./f  t^t^tfo  ihifUi-tf  ^.r*  n^t\,f^  «A  »pc.r/»rfw!!f  to  bridees  and 
r//Mf^.  ii\f\\h  M  fffnn^nv.  nUtpn^,  «//»,  HTe^rt  of  w^mtlicr  and  tTaAc. 
M'^/a  A-/fA'f*f|^  fM  /j#r#riae)Mnf/  f/f  fffi^g^  and  fords. 

I^fifhthm,  htfniHt  mm4  *fth^r  m^Mm»  ot  ermmmlmm' — Position  of 
Ifniki  ■fiiifthhfUfn  $ufi  jffnrnfnMUif  fftr  horses  and  loaded  wagons: 
'»'^^-'  fmthif't.  nttfi  ti)inU  of  ^tffnfM:  method  of  propalslon ;  ^Ites  for 
hfUjhnj  hti(fi(rn  Of  ft*ttif''^'  /'tmrHHef  of  site  for  constmetion,  uso, 
Mofi  ntfhfttthj  iftn9Uo)if  of  U^nu^n  And  trJbutary  streams;  approaches 
Hui]  r^hifth  or  loutkA ,  ¥fUUU  of  rlvcf  snd  fnaximiim  surface  Telocity  of 
hut  it-ill-  u  *ih*ntni  tor  Vtti  I'ottntrwilon  or  repair  of  boats,  bridges, 
ht   htiv-'* 

flH«i«flHlli<ffS-  t*^ni't^H  ttuUiiUn  for  Inundations  by  damming  or  ob- 
»I|(mIM)«  m  mmimiiv  hi\tUti  Hiino,  or  by  cutting  a  leree  or  dike.  Noto 
{|ilM>.i|  jh.tiJK  MM  uMMiMjl  )lntil(i  Id  tmlursl  or  artlflclal  Inundations  and 
M)M  HMf»..«l  |mmU  III  f»il|M«r  liy  known  landmarks  when  the  road  Is 
HujiiMtMil  Sit  iiMi^ittih^  litutidMllon  2  fi'M  deep  on  level  ground  is 
ri  Hi-HnMrt  HltqjiU'li*  Mdluttn  fhu  I'oiulN  iiF^^  vfry  sound  and  marked  by 
hh»-''  l'H«|.i  I'll  liuni  v^ht1u  mo  mitrkiMl  a  dip  In  the  roadbed  of  3 
M(    \  I  >M(   iHMv   iMKiltM-  ni»i  iHmd  tmimHsablo.     A  railroad  bed  Is  soon 

'Mt  |ii>|(M«Mu«UaiiMMM«  ur  M  riiMrofid.  -The  lln^.  Local  name  : 
MMulMM  huhtU  iMul  «tUlHiu*«ti4  tH*tvvt'*»n  stiittouH  and  other  points ; 
ttM>«h»'.  »\\\*.\\\  \\\;  \\\\\\\\\k\  ti'hi'HJ  n»mlttlon  of  roadlKHl.  ties,  and  rails: 
(1*mHwu,»«  .M\\l  M.kUnhv  u\  itvtM'ttowM  v»r  wnahouts:  faculties  for  repair: 
v*«H»lh«<*M  \\\  \UM\  \,k\  \\,\\  t\iV  \\\m\A\\\\&  ti\Htp«  aUmff  the  line. 

» iM\M»  l?i  w»u|  liv(«iii%»«iv  NumlH^r  ami  location:  dimensions; 
hUs  \\<  \^\\\\\y^[  i\WA\\^  vvC  iW«t(\»>lu)£  aiut  rt^v^ilrlnjp:  of  blockini^ 

iMwyi  *1*^^K.  Nv»mt^v  a>ut  nature  of  w»s:ln^>«  and  cars  arall- 
,  ^p>U\  uM  l^*»»*is»»u»»»i  ti\sMw  tvtw^w  iiWu  p<4bIs:  facilities 
vwUsusiu,    ^^mouM  utUu>»,  ^^x  x^vAiv  r5<iK  old  binlWia..  etc;  locm- 
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Stattoiui. — Name  and  location;  facilities  for  entrainlnisr  and  de- 
training troops  witti  wagons  and  horses;  platforms  on  through  Itne 
and  sidings ;  ramps ;  sidetracks,  number  and  capacity ;  turntables ; 
water  tanks;  fuel  supply ;  storage  faculties;  derricks  or  cranes; 
cross-overs  for  teams  and  pedestrians.     Facilities  at  hand  for  hos- 

Sitals,  camps,  depots ;  for  feeding  men,  heating  cofifee,  watering  horses 
uring  temporary  belts. 
Other  comnmnlcatlons. — Telegraph  lines ;  number  and  location 
of  stations,  nnmt>er  of  wires ;  connections ;  parallel  highways,  roads, 
rivers,  or  canals ;  means  of  access  from  same  to  railroad ;  junctions 
and  crossings  of  other  lines ;  relative  elevation ;  facilities  for  laying 
temporary  switches  and  sidings  at  stations  or  between  crossing  lines. 
Defenstbtltty^. — Heights  commanding  line  of  road ;  defense  of 
stations ;  defense  of  road  and  telegraph  lines  against  raiding  parties ; 
structures  exposed  to  demolition ;  defense  and  attack  of  same ;  defiles 
and  river  crossings. 

60.  Reconnaissance  of  a  wood  or  forest. — Note  all  roads 
and  paths,  and  all  hills, .  ravines,  and  streams  within  the  wood  or 
skirting  the  edges ;  kinds  of  trees,  density  and  growth ;  underbrush, 
prevalence  of  poisonous  shrubs  and  vines ;  marshy  or  large  open 
spaces ;  practicability  of  forming  new  roads  by  cutting ;  creation  of 
obstacles  by  felling  trees ;  If  there  are  no  roads  traverse  the  shortest 
practicable  path  between  the  point  of  entrance  and  point  of  exit,  and 
mark  bowlders  or  blaze  trees,  set  stakes,  or  otherwise  indicate  this 
path,  and  also  give  compass  bearings  of  the  route  to  be  followed. 
Note  the  exterior  forms  of  the  woods,  whether  parts  of  the  edge 
flank  other  parts ;  connection  with  neighboring  pieces  of  wood  by 
scattered  trees  or  clearings ;  undulations  of  the  ground  that  would 
give  cover  to  attacking  force  or  to  defenders. 

61.  Reconnatssanee    of   mountains. — Note    the    number    and 

{>o8ltions  of  paspiei  through  the  mountains,  of  roads  and  trails  lead- 
ng  to  these  passes.  th«r  condition,  practicability,  and  means  of 
repair ;  steepness  or  slopes  on  the  sides  of  roads :  means  of  con- 
structing additional  roads ;  watercourses,  their  direction,  nature,  and 
time  of  floods ;  means  of  crossing.  Note  ravines  and  open  glades  on 
mountain  sides,  lookout  points,  and  good  signal  stations;  note  time 
and  duration  of  snowdrifts  on  roads  or  passes ;  depth  of  drifts  and 
possibility  of  removing  them  or  of  traveling  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.     Note  extent  and  nature  of  forest  growth. 

62.  Reconnaissance  for  a  camp  or  winter  quarters' — 
Site. — Location,  elevation,  and  area ;  sanitary  features,  such  as 
dralna|;e»  dryness,  and  general  character  of  top  soil ;  proximity  of 
swampy  ground  or  stagnant  ponds. 

Commnnications. — Sjifiiciency  of  existing  roads  and  paths, 
maximum  grades,  probable  condition  under  heavy  traffic  and  In  bad 
weather,  location  and  kind  of  materials  available  for  Improvement 
or  repair,  railroad  or  water  communication  and  terminal  facilities 
of  same. 

"Ww^t^r  and  fnel. — Location,  kind,  and  quantity  of  fuel  at  hand ; 
quality  and  quantity  of  water ;  facilities  for  filling  water  carts,  for 
watering  animals  and  for  washing  and  bathing:  nature  of  supply,  as 
wells,  springs,  running  streams,  and  its  reliability. 

Shelter  and  conveniences. — Proximity  of  trees,  brush,  wood, 
hay,  and  straw  for  huts  and  bedding ;  of  markets ;  of  towns  and 
Till  Acres. 

Dere'nslbillty-. — Location  of  outposts  and  guards ;  location  and 
character  of  defensive  positions  in  or  near  the  camp ;  force  required 
to  hold  positions  which  may  command  the  camp. 

63.  Reconnaissance  of  a  position. — This  problem  usually  in- 
cludes the  selection  of  the  position,  and  is  therefore  tactical  as  well 
as  topographical.  Certain  relations  and  conditions  must  be  observed 
in  the  selection,  and  the  extent  and  degree  in  which  they  are  found 
must  be  clearly  shown  on  the  map  or  in  the  report. 

The  lenflTth  of  the  positbn,  or  it£i  development  along  the  firln<» 
line,  should  be  proportional  to  the  force  available  for  its  occupat^ 
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Exact  roles  can  not  be  given,  bat  5»000  infantry  per  mile  or  3  men 
pel-  yard  1b  the  nsual  estimate. 

Tbe  flanks  muat  be  secure.  Impassable  natural  features,  a 
river,  mountain,  or  stream  form  the  best  flank:  Lacking  these,  a 
wood,  a  deep  ravine,  a  cliff,  or  a  high  hill  will  serve.  Even  with 
these  features  absent  a  flank  may  be  strengthened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  strong  earthwork,  but  the  general  rule  obtains  that  natural 
weakness  of  the  flanks  must  be  made  up  by  a  greater  number  of  men, 
or  by  the  substitution  of  cavalry  for  infantry  in  case  the  ground 
favors  the  movements  of  mounted  troops. 

If  the  flanks  are  naturally  stronar  the  line  should  be  with- 
drawn to  make  the  entire  position  reentrant;  if  the  fla»ks  are 
natnrally  ^veak  the  connecting  line  should  be  held  straight  or 
advanced  so  as  to  make  the  position  straight  or  salient. 

The  #ent]i  of  tb.e  position,  or  its  extent  in.  rear  of  the  firing 
line,  should  afford  natural  cover  for  supports,  reserves,  and  trains, 
which  may  require  a  total  depth  of  800  to  2,400  yards,  but  a  short 
position  may  be  relatively  shallower  than  a  long  one.  Three  or  four 
parallel  ridges,  300  to  600  yards  apart,  with  the  intervening  ground 
practicable,  form  an  excellent  position.  If  the  first  ridge  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  rest,  so  much  the  better.  Whatever  cover  there  may 
be  for  the  component  parts  of  the  force,  whether  natural  -or  artificial, 
fences,  ditches,  trees,  etc.,  should  be  shown  or  described.  If  digging 
is  necessary,  its  amount  and  the  character  of  the  soil  should  be 
stated. 

8tron«r  points  in  front  of  tbe  line,  which  may  be  occupied 
as  outposts,  should  be  shown. 

Conunpnication  sbonld  be  free  in  every  direction,  concealed 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  enemy's  view. 

ArtUlerr  positions  are  required  when  that  arm  is  represented 
in  the  occupying  force,  as  will  usuallv  be  the  case.  They  shoald 
permit  the  guns  to  sweep  all  ground  m  front  of  the  position  over 
which  the  enemy  can  advance  to  the  limit  of  effective  range.  Every 
point  in  front  of  the  position  and  within  range  which  commands  any 
part  of  it  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

Ranges  at  which  the  enemy  can  be  seen  and  reached  by  artHIery 
fire;  the  points  beyond  rifle  range  covered  by  such  fire  and  its 
relative  command  of  adverse  artillery  positions  should  be  shown  or 
described. 

If  possible,  similar  information  should  be  obtained  of  the  ground 
likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  in  forming  for  attack  or  in 
taking  up  a  counter  pomtion. 

64.  A  position  occupied  by  an  eneniy  must  be  reconnoitered 
from  a  distance,  and  few  details  can  actually  be  seen.  Valuable  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  by  remembering  that  the  enemy  has  probably 
chosen  his  position  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  given. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  flanks  and  the  feasibility 
of  turning  one  of  them. 

65.  A  position  sketcb  will  usually  be  on  a  scale  of  6  inches  or 
12  inches  to  the  mile.     It  will  be  found  most  convenient  *  and   ex- 

? editions  to  make  it  by  the  compass  and  drawing-board  method 
par.  50)  or  the  method  with  oriented  board  alone  (par.  54).  Tlxe 
traverse  will  include  the  fewest  points  from  which  the  entire  area 
can  be  seen,  often  only  two,  and  all  other  features  will  be  located 
by  intersections  from  these  points.  Elevations  may  be  taken  by 
slope  board  or  clinometer,  the  height  of  the  first  point  ocenplc^  beiaar 
arbitrarily  assumed  if  not  known. 

If  two  points  can  be  found  which  overlook  the  area  is  front  of 
them  and  which  are  also  visible  from  each  other,  tbe  con&pasa  aaa^y 
be  dispensed  witb  except  for  a  meridian.  Measure  the  dist&nee 
between  the  two  points.  Assume  the  position  of  one  of  the  points 
and  mt  the  line  joining  them,  so  as  to  biing  the  desired  area  on  tlie 
paper.  From  the  first  point  lay  off  on  the  line  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  to  tbe  adopted  scale  and  plot  the  second  point.     rFbe 
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line  joining  the  two  is  called  the  1»a«e,  and  will  be  near  one  edge 
of  the  board  if  all  the  area  to  be  mapped  is  on  one  side  of  the  line 
or  toward  the  middle  if  it  is  on  both  sides. 

Place  the  board  over  the  first  point;  lay  the  ruler  along  the  bate 
and  tnm  the  board  until  the  ruler  points  to  the  second  point.  Keep 
the  board  in  this  position  and  point  the  ruler  successively  to  the 
objects  to  be  located,  drawing  the  lines  as  explained  in  paragraph  64. 
Gradients  are  written  along  the  corresponding  azimuths.  One 
gradient  should  be  taken  to  each  point  determined. 

Proceed  to  the  second  point.  Lay  the  ruler  along  the  base  and 
point  it  to  the  first  point.  Point  the  ruler  to  the  objects  to  be 
k>cated,  marking  where  it  crosses  the  line  to  the  same  object  drawn 
from  the  first  point. 

66.  Contouring  is  a  method  of  exhibiting  relief  of  ground  by 
means  of  lines  so  drawn  on  a  map  as  to  indicate  points  of  equal 
elevation.  The  lines  so  drawn  on  a  map  and  the  corresponding  lines 
on  the  ground  are  called  contours.  The  word  contouring  is  applied 
to  the  fieldwork  directed  especially  to  obtaining  data  for  drawing 
contours. 

The  difference  of  elevation  of  points  in  adjacent  contours  is  called 
the  contour  Interval,  and  is  usually  constant  for  all  the  contours 
on  the  same  map.  The  horizontal  distance  between  contours,  meas- 
ured in  a  radial  direction  with  reference  to  the  curvature  of  the 
contours  will  be  referred  to  as  contour  distance. 

The  theory  of  contouring  is  that  no  inadmissible  error  will  be 
made  by  supposing  the  slope  of  the  ground  from  a  point  in  one 
contour  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the  next,  or  along  the  contour 
distance,  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  less  the  contour  interval,  the 
less  error  will  be  made.  If  in  figure  28  the  curved  line  AB  represents 
the  actual  surface  of  the  ground,  and  points  1,  3,  5,  the  elevation 
of  successive  contours,  the  broken  line  1,  8, .  5,  will  represent  the 
assumed  ground  surface,  and  its  departure  from  the  line  AB  is  the 
error  introduced.  If  now  the  points  2,  4,  and  6  are  also  determined, 
or  the  contour  intervals  be  reduced  one-half,  the  assumed  slope  is  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  which  differs  less  from  the  line  AB  than  the  line  1,  8,  5, 
and  hence  introduces  less  error.  With  points  determined  at  very 
short  intervals  the  error  is  practically  eliminated. 

If  contour  distances  decreaae  with  elevation,,  or  the  contours 
become  closer  as  they  go  higher,  the  slope  is  concave,  and  points 
between  contours  are  lower  than  the  straight  line  joining  correspond- 
ing contour  points.  If  the  contours  become  closer  as  the  ground  falls, 
the  ground  is  convex,  or  lies  above  the  straight  line  joining  cor- 
responding contour  points.  A  point  of  inflection,  or  change  from 
convex  to  concave,  is  at  the  point  where  the  contour  distance  is  less 
or  greater  than  those  on  either  side  of  it.  Bqual  contour  distances 
correspond  to  uniform  slope. 

67.  One  contour  does  not  necessarily  join  all  the  points  of  the  same 
elevation  on  the  map  but  only  those  which  have  a  continuous  series 
of  points  of  the  same  elevation  joining  them.  It  may  require  several 
contours  to  take  in  all  the  points  of  a  given  elevation  on  the  map. 
Parts  of  the  same  contour  will  appear  a^  separate  when  the  ground 
over  which  they  could  be  connected  is  not  on  the  map.  The  selection 
of  the  points  to  connect  in  one  contour  is  the  diflScult  part  of  the 
process  and  can  not  be  done  correctly  without  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  method  and  a  good  idea  of  the  general  shape 
of  the  ground  to  be  cohtoured.  In  military  reconnaissance  only 
enough  elevations  can  usually  be  taken  in  the  field  to  guide  one 
who  has  seen  and  studied  the  ground  in  drawing  the  contours.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  and  studied  the  ground  should  be  expected  or 
permitted  to  draw  contours  from  such  data.  Brroneous  information 
may  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

68.  For  equal  contour  intervals  the  map  contours  are  closer  to- 
gether as  the  slope  is  steeper.  It  follows  that  for  steep  slopes  the 
map  contours  will  approach  each  other  very  closely,  and  for  a  ver- 
tical wall  or  cliff  they  will  coincide. 
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Esiry  contour  must  cloae  upon  Itself  In  a  loop  or  else  muit  eitend 
nnbroken  (rom  one  point  on   the  margin  on  the  map  to  aome  other 
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71.  Looking  at  contours  t 
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rivers,  creeks,  brooks,  aod  rlTnlets,  aad  b;  cavlneB,  or  other  depres- 

ralnage  line  jrowa  leas  In   the  direction   of  flow. 


OQB  dry  at  most  si 
The  slop 


Tributaries. 

Ihelr  Junction,  and  also  Increase  In  slope  toward  their  Eource 
enlly.  In  a  limited  area,  the  sources  will  be  at  ceai-l;  the  s.  ... 
ration.  To  apply  thla  principle  In  Increasing  the  amount  of  topo- 
graphical relief  that  ma;  legiamatelr  be  drawn  from  a  given  numSer 
of  known  elevations,  let  Ssure  33  represent  the  drainage  lines  of  ao 
area  taken  from  a  ctiil  map.  Suppose  the  ground  to  have  been  studied 
ud  elevations  to  have  been  determined  at  2  points,  A  and  B.  How 
Bocta  topography  can  be  drawn? 

The  110-foot  contour  will  be  above  the  10,'i-foot  and  by  a  distance 
jomewhat  leaa  than  I  he  lenjjth  AB,  because  the  slope  becomes  steeper 
■ad  the  contour  distance  less  In  going  upstream.  The  succeeding  con- 
lonrs  at  10-foot  intervals  will  cross  the  tributary  at  gnidually  decreaa- 

lag  distances,  as  lnd'-~— '    --- '  '"  "■" — """      ■^'•"  "" '- 

found  to  be  about  13i 

and  draw  tlie  contoL.  _. , 

where  It  crosses  the  streams,  and  that  the  part  ui-iween  me  5 
oHivei  and  advanced.  Lay  off  the  contour  points  on  the  otb< 
lines,  keeping  in  mind  the  law  of  slopes,  and  draw  the  Other 
followUiK  the  same  rule  aa  for  the  Orst 
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lines  mnit  be  run  out.  The;  must  be  coaDectF^d  In  plan  (dlBtance  and 
■ilniatb)  and  In  elevation  wltb  the  drainage  llnea.  when  drainage 
and  tidge  Ilnee  are  plotted  on  tbe  map  the  contour  points,  If  not  aeta- 
allv  observed,  maj  be  Interpolated  and  the  coniours  drawn. 

The  aymmeti7  of  adjacent  cuntours  is  obTloua  from  tbe  Innpeetlon 
of  any  coDtoared  mail,  and  ttila  relation  may  be  utlllied  where  one 
contour  lias  been  well  determined,  to  draw  the  one  on  either  aide  of  it 
from  a  rery  few  points,  ofteu  but  one.  If  the  contours  are  war;  tbej 
wUl  generallj  be  a  little  farther  apart  at  the  concav  and  coDvez 
points  than  at  the  reversion  points  between  them.  If  the  Mntoura  Me 
Dot  WBvy  they  are  generally  parallel. 

74.  If  tbe  relief  ot  the  ground  Is  bo  allKkt  that  the  drainage 
and  ridge  lines  are  uncertain  the  field  wort  of  contouring  is  b^ 
done  by  taking  elevations  at  points  arbitrarily  selected.  Such  points 
will  osnally  be  In  straight  lines  running  In  tbe  general  direction 
of  the  steepest  slope.  Tbe  points  are  plotted  on  the  map,  the  cor- 
responding elevations  written  near  them,  and  the  con  too  rg  are 
Interpolated  as  Indicated  In  figure  34,  Bssumlng  that  the  snrface  of 
the  ground  between  observed  points  is  a  straight  line.  The  closer 
the  points  are  together  the  less  error  Is  Involved  In  tbls  assumption. 

If  the  conntr;  IB  comparatively  fiat  and  unbroken,  profiles  may 
be  ran  along  roads  and  paths  and  conloure  sketched  In  on  each 
■Ide  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen.  Then  by  going  over  the  Intervening 
ironnd  and  observing  Its  shape,  the  portions  drawn  can  be  Joined  with 
ihe  eye  with  Bnffldent  accuracy. 

In  towns  and  villages  profiles  along  Intersecting  streets  and  the 
Btndy   ot    the    Interrenlng   space   fumiBb    data    for   approximate    eon- 

75.  Sloi^  e^nlvalenta. — Actual  distances  between  contours  on  a 
map  depend  on  the  contoar  Interval,  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  the 
graillenL  For  any  given  map  tbe  contour  Interval  and  scale  ar« 
coDBtsnt,  and  the  distances  between  contours  depend  on  tbe  slope 
■lone.  On  any  map  with  oontonrs  at  eqaal  Intervals  each  gradient 
has  Its  corresponding  contour  distance,  which  is  called  Its  e<iBl*>- 
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mounted  can  cover  15  miles  a  day  steadily,  or  in  an  emergency  20 
or  25,  and  can  keep  up  with  infantry  on  a  forced  march  or  with  cav- 
alry marching  at  ordinary  rate. 

The  reconnaissance  for  a  column  should  include  besides  the  road 
traveled  the  nearest  parallel  road  on  each  side  and  all  connecting 
roads '  between  them.  Each  mile  traversed  by  the  column  on  the 
main  road  will  thus  involve  2i  to  5  miles  of  sketching. 

If  a  reconnaissance  is  to  be  made  when  a  force  is  not  in  motion, 
the  area  to  be  covered  will  usually  be  so  large  and  the  time  allowed 
so  short  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  combine  the  work  of  a  number 
of  sketchers. 

78.  If  any  map  !■  available,  the  area  to  be  reconnoitered  should 
be  outlined  on  it  and  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
sketchers,  the  parts  to  be  made  equal,  not  in  size  necessarily,  but  in 
amount  of  work  and  time  required,  the  important  point  being  that 
all  the  parts  shall  be  finished  at  the  same  hour. 

Each  of  these  parts  is  assigned  to  a  sketcher,  with  full  instmc- 
tions  as  to  the  amount  and  class  of  work  to  be  done,  the  scale  to  be 
used — which  should  be  the  same  for  all — ^and  the  place  and  hour  at 
which  the  sketch  must  be  turned  In.  If  practicable,  each  sketcher 
should  be  given  a  tracing  or  copy  of  enough  of  the  map  to  show  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  task  and  the  adjacent  features  of  those  next 
to  his. 

If  there  is  no  map,  the  area  may  be  indicated  by  landmarks,  but 
it  will  be  usually  necessary,  and  always  desirable,  to  go  over  the 
ground  and  point  out  his  task  to  each  sketcher.  when  boundaries 
are  definite  there  need  be  very  little  overlapping.  The  amount  of 
reduplication  must  increase  as  boundaries  become  more  vague. 

79.  The  area  to  be  mapped  may  be  divided  up  in  any  convenient 
way,  but  it  is  best  to  use  roads,  fences,  streams,  or  other  well-defined 
lines  as  much  as  possible.  Lacking  these,  compass  courses  passins^ 
through  well-defined  points  will  answer. 

In  a  road  sketch  one  man  should  be  assigned  to  the  main  road  or 
that  on  which  the  column  is  marching.  Others  will  be  assigned  to 
such  parallel  and  intersecting  roads  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  map. 
So  far  as  practicable,  side  parties  should  leave  the  main  road  by  an 
intersecting  road,  traverse  a  short  stretch  of  parallel  road,  and 
return  to  the  main  road  by  another  cross  road. 

80.  Compilation — The  sketches  when  turned  in  are  consolidated, 
usually  by  pasting  them  in  their  proper  relative  positions  on  a  larg:e 
sheet  of  paper,  or  else  by  pasting  them  together  at  their  edges  so 
that  corresponding  features  will  Join.  If  one  of  them  does  not  ex- 
actly fit,  as  will  often  happen,  the  adjustment  is  best  made  by  cut- 
ting the  sketch  into  two  or  more  pieces  and  movlngthem  with  respect 
to  each  other  so  as  to  absorb  the  discrepancy.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
road  is  half  an  inch  too  short,  cut  it  at  three  or  four  places  on  lines 
peri>endicular  to  the  road  and  separate  the  pieces  by  a  sixth  or 
eighth  of  an  inch.  If  too  long,  overlap  the  pieces  instead  of  sepa- 
rating them.  If  a  road  or  other  feature  is  out  of  azimuth,  make  a 
cut  through  one  of  its  ends  and  swing  it  into  place.  These  opera^ 
tions  may  be  combined.  The  adjustment  is  rapid  and  sufilciently 
exact.  If  a  sketch  is  too  much  out -to  be  adjusted  by  this  process, 
it  will  usually  be  of  little  value  and  time  will  be  saved  by  leavina 
it  out  of  the  compilation  and  filling  in  the  gap  free-hand,  nsins  the 
sketch  as  a  sruide 

Figure  88  illustrates  this  method  of  adjustment. 

81.  Reproduction. — As  many  copies  of  the  map  will  be  made  as 
circumstances  may  require.  The  first  step  is  to  divide  the  map  into 
sections  of  convenient  and  usually  equal  size,  and  make  a  tracing  of 
each.  The  size  of  the  sections  will  usually  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  reproduction  to  be  used  and  the  size  of  the  apparatus  at 
hand.  Time  will  be  saved  If  there  are  not  more  sections  than  there 
are  men  available  to  trace,  supposing  that  all  the  tracers  are  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  speed.    If  one  of  them  can  won  two  or  three 
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times  as  fast  as  the  average,  two  or  more  sections  should  be  re- 
served for  him.  the  idea  being  that  the  work  will  be  done  in  the 
shortest  time  if  so  arranged  that  all  finish  at  once. 

With  fairlv  expert  sketchers,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  each  Ink 
his  work  before  turning  it  in.  A  useful  expedient  in  case  of  great 
haste  is  to  make  the  sketches  themselves  transparent  by  oiling  and 
fasten  them  together  for  use  instead  of  a  tracing. 

82.  The  tracing  made,  further  processes  depend  upon  the  time 
available  and  whether  the  work  can  be  done  in  daylight  or  must  be 
done  at  night. 

Of  processes  requiring  sunlight,  the  most  reliable,  simplest,  and 
quickest  is  the  blue-print  proc«iis. 

The  prepared  paper  may  be  purchased  in  rolls  of  10  or  50  yards. 
It  should  be  put  up  in  tin  foil  and  each  6  or  8  rolls  should  be  in  a 
sealed  tin  case ;  it  will  then  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 
If  necessary  to  sensitize  the  paper  in  the  field  the  following  solu- 
tions must  be  prepared : 

Ouncea. 

Stock  solution  A  f^^^^%f  ^^  i***^^  "^.^°''!!!*'!.z::':::::    I 

stock  solution  B  {wftir?![*^^^^^^  I 

For  use  mix  4  parts  of  A  with  3  parts  of  B. 

Unprepared  paper  may  be  purchased  in  50-yard  rolls.  To  sensitise 
the  paper  a  sheet  of  the  desired  siaw  ife  cut  from  the  roll  and  placed 
on  a  nat  surface ;  the  mixed  solution  is  applied  with  a  sponge  to 
the  upper  surface  in  a  smooth,  even  coat,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wet  through  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  is  hung  up  in  a 
dark  room  until  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  Only  enough  paper 
for  a  day's  use  is  sensitized  at  one  time,  for  it  does  not  keep  well. 

The  exposure  takes  from  four  to  eight  minutes  in  bright  sunl'ght. 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  transparency  of  the 
tracing.  Under  other  conditions  than  sunlight  a  much  longer  ex- 
posure is  required ;  sometimes  an  hour  or  more.  Care  must  be  taken 
that :  the  paper  is  not  taken  from  the  frame  before  it  has  been  sulB- 
ciently  exposed.  When  the  margin  protruding  from  under  the  trac- 
ing has  a  greenish-bronze  color,  open  one  part  of  the  back  of  the 
frame  and  observe  the  print.  The  lines  should  stand  out  sliarp  and 
distinct  on  a  gray  background.     Take  the  print  from  the  frame  and 

Slace  it  in  a  tray  containing  water  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  print. 
^inse  it  until  the  lines  stand  out  in  clear  white,  then  hang  up  to 
dry.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fresher  the  paper  is  the  slower 
it  will  print  and  the  quicker  it  will  wash  out :  the  older  the  paper  is 
the  quicker  it  will  print  but  the  slower  it  will  wash. 

Additions  and  alterations  may  be  made  to  blue  prints  with  a  lO 
per  cent  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  used  as  an  ink.  If  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  run,  add  a  very  little  mucilage.  Common  soda  may  be 
usedi  but  the  lines  have  a  yellowish  cast  instead  of  the  pure  white 
which  the  potash  gives.  Additions  and  alterations  of  a  drawing  are 
conveniently  made  by  inking  the  lines  of  a  blue  print  with  water- 
proof liquid  India  ink  and  removing  all  the  blue  color  by  the  potash 
or  soda  solutions.  The  black  lines  then  remain  on  a  white  ground. 
They  take  well  in  photographing,  and  by  treating  the  paper  with 
oil,  it  becomes  transparent  enough  for  contact  printing,  being  used  in 
place  of  a  tracing  and  in  the  same  way. 

Brown  prints. — Next  in  point  of  simplicity  for  daylight  use  is 
the  brown-prSnt  procesii.  It  is  in  many  respects  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  copying  processes.  The  paper  is  purchased  pre- 
pared. 

After  exposure  for  about  two  minutes  in  bright  sunlight  the  margin 
protruding  from  under  the  tracing  turns  from  its  original  ligrht 
yellow  to  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  print  is  tlien  tak^i  from  the 
frame,  immersed  in  water,  and  thoroughly  rinsed  on  t>oth  sides, 
when  the  lines  come  out  in  perfect  white  on  a  sepia-brown  ground. 
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It  is  then  immersed  in  a  fixing  bath  made  from  the  salt  which  ac- 
companies each  roll  of  the  paper  (2  ounces  of  fixing  salt  to  1  gallon 
of  water)  ;  this  makes  the  print  permanent  and  also  darkens  the 
sepia-brown  color,  the  lines  remaining  white.  After  fixing  the  print 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  for  20  to  30  minutes  and  then  hung  up 
to  dry. 

The  brown  color  being  impervious  to  light  makes  this  paper  very 
valuable  for  negatives  which  may  be  used  to  produce  positive  copies, 
either  with  the  blue  or  brown  print  papers,  yielding  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original  in  either  blue  or  brown  lines  on  a  white 
background.  In  making  the  positive  prints  from  the  brown-paper 
n^atives  the  time  of  exposure  is  somewhat  longer,  since  the  brown- 

Srocess  paper  is  not  as  transparent  as  tracing  cloth  or  tracing  paper. 
Sven  very  fine  lines  of  the  original  are  reproduced  with  surprising 
distinctness,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  both  manipulations  the  orgiinal 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  sensitive  side  of  the  paper,  so  that  no 
light  can  enter  sideways  under  the  lines. 

By  making  several  negatives  and  printing  from  them  simultaneously 
the  rate  of  reproduction  may  be  largely  increased. 

83.  For  printUiflT  hy  artificial  liipht  bromide  papers  are  used. 
A  contact  print  from  the  tracing  has  clear  white  lines  on  a  very 
dark-brown  ground.  The  contrast  is  clear  and  agreeable.  Altera- 
tions mav  be  made  with  a  sharp  red  pencil,  which  makes  a  legible 
line,  or  by  scratching  through  the  emulsion,  which  makes  a  white 
line.  A  print  can  be  obtained  quickly  from  the  light  of  three  candles 
at  12  inches  distance. 

To  develop  broBoiide  prints  make  a  stock  solution  of  hydro- 
diinon,  150  gr. ;  sodium  sulphite,  360  gr. ;  water,  12  ob. 

For  use,  to  1  oz.  of  stock  solution  add  1  dr.  rodinal  and  8  oz. 
water ;  or,  make  stock  solution  of  metol,  150  gr. ;  sodium  sulphite 
crystals,  2^  oz. ;  sodium  carbonate  crystals,  3i  oz. ;  bromide  potash, 
8  gr. ;  water,  20  oz.    For  use,  add  1  oz.  stock  solution  to  4  oz.  water. 

Acetic  acid  is  used  to  clear  bromide  prints  after  development  and 
to  stop  the  action  of  the  developer,  IB  oz.  water  to  1  dr.  acetic  acid. 

For  flxinsT  bromide  prints  use  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  oz. ; 
water,  6  oz.  A  little  alum  added  to  the  fixing  bath  in  hot  weather 
hardens  the  film. 

A  bromide  print  may  be  made  transparent  by  oil  and  used  for 
contact  printing  by  artificial  light.  It  will  be  better,  though  not 
essential,  to  secure  a  paper  for  negatives  thinner  than  that  usually 
Bupidled  for  prints. 

The  C9^cle  of  operations  for  quick  reproduction  by  the  bromide 
process  is  as  follows : 

From  a  tracing  or  transparent  drawing  make,  say,  3  to  5  negatives. 
Make  them  transparent  and  start  printing  from  ali  of  them.  If  the 
sketchers  are  in  by  5.30  p.  m.,  the  negatives  can  be  ready  for  printing 
by  7  p.  m.,  and  after  that  prints  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  hour  from  each  negative.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  have 
all  that  are  needed  for  the  next  day  done  by  M  p.  m. 

84.  Transfer  processes. — -With  tbe  hectoflrraph  the  drawing 
is  made  In  a  special  ink  and  pressed  face  down  on  the  surface  of  a 
gelatin  compound  in  a  metal  pan.  When  the  paper  is  pulled  off  the 
drawing  appears  reversed  on  the  gelatin  surface.  A  piece  of  blank 
paper  pressed  on  the  surface  and  then  withdrawn  shows  the  drawing 
direct  in  purplish  lines.  Fifty  to  100  impressions  may  be  taken. 
Each  print  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  compound  and  is  sticky, 
curly,  and  very  stubborn.  The  process  is  at  best  only  a  makeshift, 
but  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  improvise  and  the  simplest  to  operate. 
For  quick  work  several  pans  should  be  provided,  as  each  must  be 
washed  after  use  and  should  not  be  used  again  until  well  dried. 

The  hectograph  compound  is  made  of —  Parts. 

Glue  or  gelatin 100 

Glycerin , 400 

Water 400 

04346"— 17 5 
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Kaolin,  50  parts,  or  some  fine  inert  light-colored  powder  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ingredients  require  prolonged  mixing 
at  200"  F.,  which  is  best  obtaised  in  a  salt-water  bath,  2  ounces 
salt  to  1  pint  water. 

The  ink  is  made  of—  Paris. 

Nigrosine  black 1 

Glycerin 4 

Water 14 

Writing  or  drawing  is  done  with  a  fresh,  clean  steel  pen.  The  sur- 
face of  the  compound  is  moistened  lightly  with  a  brush  or  sponge  and 
allowed  to  nearly  dry,  when  the  copy  is  laid  smoothly  on  face  down 
and  rubbed  to  a  good  contact  throughout,  eliminating  all  air  bubbles. 
The  paper  is  allowed  remain  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  removed 
by  starting  one  corner  and  pulling  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  sheets 
for  impressions  are  put  on  and  removed  In  the  same  way,  except  that 
they  are  left  on  but  few  seconds. 

With  the  black  aatocopyist  the  drawing  is  made  in  a  special 
ink  and  transferred  to  a  parchment  sheet  held  in  a  special  frame; 
This  process  is  free  from  some  of  the  objections  to  the  hectograph, 
but  it  is  more  difiScult  to  work.  The  copies  are  in  printer's  ink,  are 
permanent,  and  very  satisfactory. 

85.  Landmcape  sketch tnff. — Free-hand  sketching  can  not  take 
the  place  of  topography,  but  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  and  should  be 
practiced  by  every  soldier  who  has  any  aptitude  for  pictorial  drawing. 

A  sketch  differs  from  a  photograph  only  In  that  it  shows  in  sharp 
outline  a  limited  number  of  the  larger  and  characteristic  features 
easily  seen  and  understood,  while  the  photograph  shows  all  details, 
many  of  them  so  minute  that  they  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  confused 
forms,  with  the  form  lines,  other  than  the  sky  line,  relatively  incon- 
spicuous. All  the  lines  of  a  perfect  sketch  exist  in  a  photograph,  bat 
close  scinitiny  is  often  necessary  to  find  them.  If  sought  out  and 
traced,  however,  a  perfect  sketch  results.  Tracing  from  photographs 
is  excellent  practice. 

The  ontflt  for  field  sketching  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
sketchbook  with  a  canvas  cover,  carried  in  a  water-tight  case,  to- 
;?ether  with  a  few  lead  pencils  B,  F,  and  H,  and  pieces  of  soft  and 
hard  rubber  are  the  essentials  for  satisfactory  work.  For  active  field 
work  the  book  should  be  no  wider  than  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  a  service  blouse  and  relatively  long,  say  5  by  9  inches. 

The  point  of  vle'w  should  as  a  rule  be  high  enough  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  all  that  is  important — a  rock,  a  knoll,  a  hill,  a 
peak — depending  upon  the  conditions.  Face  toward  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  view  which  is  determined  upon.  Hold  the  board  or  sketchbook 
vertically  before  the  eye  and  move  it  backward  or  forward  until  the 
sheet  just  fills  the  field.  Lower  the  board  until  the  sky  line  of  the 
hills  can  be  seen  above  its  top  edge,  and  with  a  pencil  mark  on  that 
edge  the  points  corresponding  to  the  principal  salients  and  reentrants 
of  the  hill  forms.  If  desirable  the  board  can  ,be  moved  sideways  far 
enough  to  enable  the  principal  heights  and  depressions  to  be  marked 
on  the  vertical  edge.  By  intersecting  references  the  locations  can 
then  be  easily  established  on  the  sheet.  From  these  points  the  forms 
can  be  sketched  in  with  much  greater  accuracy. 

Proceed  next  to  draw  the  hills  in  outline,  out  faintly,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  larger  curves  or  humps  at  first.  Go  over  them  again 
with  more  care,  bringing  out  the  small  irregularities.  If  any  part 
of  the  horizon  Is  visible,  draw  In  lightly,  and  then  complete  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  hills  by  drawing  the  water  or  base  lines.  Seek  now  for 
the  surface  character  of  the  hills  by  tracing  the  ravine  lines.  The 
knobs  and  foothills  are  brought  out  by  tracing  the  tree  meanders 
that  show  form.  All  changes  in  form  or  breaks  in  the  ground  produce 
corresponding  breaks  In  the  foliage  of  the  tree  masses,  which  show 
in  the  distance  as  irregular  lines.  If  the  more  important  of  these 
are  sought  and  drawn,  the  general  character  of  the  hill  will  result. 
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Add  now  the  foreground  crest,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  sketch  is  com- 
plete. 

The  road  and  railroad  meanders  should  follow  as  a  rule,  and  the 
fences  of  the  fields.  Cultivate^  land  is  rendered  by  parallel  irregu- 
larly broken  lines.  Houses,  fortifications,  trenches^  etc.,  will  be  drawn 
more  or  less  in  detail  according  to  distance  and  importance.  Enemy's 
lines  or  trenches  even  at  a  greater  distance  should  be  strongly  marked 
by  simple  black  lines.  The  indication  of  forests  and  trees  is  the  most 
difficult  feature  for  students.  The  indications  given  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches  will  show  the  treatment  in  outline  work. 

Figures  89  and  40  show  a  variety  of  forms  sufficient  for  most 
localities. 

86.  Hydrography. — Depth  of  water  and  character  of  bottom  are 
determined  by  sounding  with  a  pole  or  with  a  lead  and  line.  The 
Monndins  pole  may  be  improvised,  or  of  permanent  form.  A  con- 
venient one  is  10  feet  long,  octagonal  in  section,  tapering  slightly 
from  middle  to  ends,  diyided  into  feet  which  are  painted  alternately 
white,  and  black  or  red.  There  should  be  an  iron  shoe  at  the  bottom, 
heavy  enough  to  make  the  rod  stand  erect  when  free  in  deep  water. 
Such  a  rod  is  convenient  to  nse  in  water  9  feet  or  less  in  depth. 

If  a  sounding  lead  is  not  furnished,  any  compact  weight  may  be 
used.  The  ■onndinff  line  should  be  of  braided  hemp  or  cotton, 
I  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  tagged  with  cloth  or  leather.  The  tag- 
ging will  depend  on  the  depth  to  be  measured  and  degree  of  precision 
required.  Cloth  of  different  colors  may  be  used  for  different  units, 
and  leatiier  tags  may  be  distinguished  by  cutting  notches  or  punching 
holes  in  them.  The  line  should  be  thoroughly  wet,  stretched,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  It  eliould  then  be  wet  again  and  tagged  while  wet. 
The  zero  of  the  graduation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lead  or  weight. 
A  lead  and  line  are  best  connected  by  a  rawhide  thong  passing 
through  an  eye  in  the  lead  and  an  eye  made  in  the  end  of  the  line. 

Soundings*  are  usually  referred  to  a  plane  parallel  to  the  water  sur- 
face, horizontal  except  in  flowing  streams.  The  plane  usually  selected 
is  the  water  surface  itself  if  stationary,  or  one  of  its  positions  if 
variable,  so  that  soundings  will  indicate  approximately  the  actual 
depths  of  water.  The  elevation  ot  the  water  surface  in  the  position 
selected  is  called  the  datum  l^>el.  If  the  surface  elevation  varies, 
a  gange  rod  must  be  set  near  the  water's  edge,  and  read  often  enough 
to  plot  a  continuous  curve  of  water  level.  The  time  of  beginning  and 
enoing  a  particular  group  of  soundings  is  noted.  The  mean  elevation 
of  the  water  surface  during  that  interval  is  taken  from  the  curve, 
and  the  soundings  are  corrected  by  the  difference  between  the  actual 
level  and  the  datum  level.  If  the  correction  to  be  applied  is  less  than 
half  a  foot,  it  is  usually  neglected. 

The  material  of  the  bottom,  as  rock,  gravel,  sand,  or  mud,  can  usu- 
ally be  told  from  the  feeling  of  the  rod  or  lead  when  it  strikes.  A 
specimen  of  the  bottom  can  be  brought  up  by  smearing  the  end  of  the 
lead  with  tallow. 

A  correct  sounding  is  obtained  only  when  the  line  or  rod  is  plumb 
and  strai^t  and  its  length  correct,  or  its  error  known  and  applied. 
Except  for  blunders  in  reading  the  line,  only  one  source  of  error 
operates  to  make  the  soundings  too  small,  and  that  is  a  line  which 
has  stretched  since  it  was  tagged  or  is  too  long.  All  other  sources 
of  error  make  the  soundings  too  large,  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  be 
80,  and  actual  depths  slightly  less  than  those  recorded  will  usually  be 

found. 

To  get  a  plumb  sounding  from  a  boat  moving  through  the  water, 
the  lead  is  thrown  out  or  the  pole  inclined  in  the  direction  of  motion 
far  enough  to  allow  it  to  reach  bottom  by  the  time  the  boat  is  directly 
over  the  spot  where  it  strikes.  Soundings  taken  with  a  line  from  a 
moving  boat  will  always  be  too  large. 

The  most  accurate  soundings  with  lead  and  line  in  running  water 
are  taken  from  a  boat  floating  with  the  current,  with  line  allowed  to 
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rallied  only  a  foot  or  ao  betweeo 
87.  Loutian   u(%oiindiiiK'' — Tlie  Simplest  method  Is  bj  two   . 

IQBDt  <rtll 

tDstTDcted  to  keep  tte  flags  In  range'.     oSlj  one  Instrument  ana  ob- 

tor  all  work  where  the  souniilngs  can  be  taken  In  straight  lines.  Lo- 
eHllOBD  mej  be  maile  from  the  bont  b;  two  obBerverB  taking 
HlmnltajieauB  compasB  bearings  to  two  known  points  on  shore — see 
resection — or  by  two  simultaneous  sextant  anglps.  The  latter  Is  leas 
convenient,  as  a  special  protractor  Is  required  for  rapid  plotting. 

map  or  chart  contalnlDg  souDdiDgs :  "  Soundings  are  In  feet  (or 
meters)  and  are  referred  to  the  stage  of  water  at  (location  of  gauge) 
at  ^—  o'clock,  on  the  —  day  of  — — .  The  elevation  of  flUs 
datum  level  la  ——  feet   (or  meters)."      If  the  reference  plane  Is  ID- 

dlned.  add :  "  and  Its  Inclination  ts   ■  ■-  ■  -  In  a  — direction." 

The  first  blank  is  filled  with  Che  rate  of  fall  eipreSBed  In  any  recog- 
nised WBj,  and  the  second  with  a  compass  bearing. 

S9.  Hap  TMdlDar  Is  esBentlally  the  reverse  of  map  making.  In 
the  latter  proceaa  gronnd  Is  measured  and  studied  with  a  view  ofform- 
InK  a  mental  plctnre  of  how  a  map  ol  It  will  look.  In  tb«  former — 
map  reading — a  map  Is  mi-asured  and  studied  for  the  purpose'  of  form- 
ing a  mental  picture  of  how  the  ground  Itself  looks.  All  rules  and 
piTuclptes  beretofore  stated  as  to  rplatlons  between  ground  and  map 
■re  to  be  ased  In  studying  the  relations  of  map  to  ground. 

The  following  snggeBtlous  will  aid  the  beginner : 

Nste  the  mcFldlsii  on  the  map  and  associate  it  in  the  mind  with 
the  local  meridian.  This  may  be  done  by  turning  the  map  so  that  the 
meridian  will  point  to  the  north,  using  the  compass  as  a  guide  It  nec- 
eesarv.  If  there  la  no  meridian  on  the  map  look  for  Indications  of 
dli«ctlon  In  local  names,  or  for  some  road,  stream,  rldge,  or  other 
feature  the  general  direction  of  which  IB  known. 

Hote  tke  scale  of  the  map.  Estimate  certain  distances,  as  the 
total  wldtl  '  length  or  distance  between  prominent  points  and 

teat  tbese  '  by  scaling.     It  there  la  no  scale  look  for  some  in- 

dlcatlcHiB  c  «.      It  may  possibly  be  found  in  local  names,  as 

Three  UUe  [Vo  Mile  House,  etc. ;  roads  uniformly  spaced,  as 

the  United  tnd  surveys;  city  blocks,  which  are  usually  about 

IDO  tarda  horter  side ;  railroad  stations  or  sidings,  the  dis- 

taoee  of  w  be  taken  from  time  tables.     If  the  map  has  par- 

allels of  la  good  scale  may  be  drawn  by  assuming  69  miles  to 

each  degre<, miles  to  each  minute.     It  the  ground  is  acceBslble 

take  two  convenient  points  shown  on  the  map  and  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  tbem. 

If  the  map  is  conto 

scale  of  slope  equitalents.      ._   — 

which  are  the  high  and  which  the  low  01 

more  likely  to  be  elevstlone  than  depret .  ^-^ .,    

concentric,  A  single  closed  contour  may  be  uncerlaln.  Look  for  Indi- 
cations of  marsh  or  water  Inside  of  It.  It  the  contour  Interval  Is  not 
given  It  will  be  dlilicult  to  get  any  clue  to  it  unless  isolated  elevatlona 
appear  on  the  map.  If  the  ground  Is  accessible  the  contour  Interval 
may  be  determined  by  actual  measurement  of  a  gradient. 

Rote  all  topograph li'sl  and  cultural  signa  and  associate  them  In 
mind  with  their  advantages  or  disadvantages  for  military  operaHooa. 

"1,  A  problem   frequently   arising   in   map   reading  la   that   of    de- 


termining wbat   palntu  are  vliilble   from  a  fflvei 

. ,.™., t,Q  j[|(,  gradient  to  It,  if  rising,  Is  gn 

han  the  gradient  to  any  Intermediate  | 
son  gradients  Bre  conveniently  repres — 
e  In  feet  divided  by  the  difference  ol  elt 


lint  la  visible  when  the  gradient  to  It,  if  rising,  Is  greater,  aod, 

lllng.  Is  smaller  than  the  gradient  to  any  Intermediate  point. 

For  this  comparison  gradients  sre  conveniently  represented  hy   t 
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feet.  The  point  will  be  visible  when  this  quotient  is  smaller,  if  rising, 
and  larger,  if  falling,  than  the  quotient  for  the  intermediate  point. 
Thus,  to  determine  whether  the  bridge  near  the  Frenchman's  (fig.  41) 
is  visible  from  Atchison  Hill  or  is  concealed  by  intermediate  ground, 
assume  the  highest  point  of  Atchison  Hill  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
1,040  contour  and  to  have  an  elevation  of  1,050.  The  distance  from 
this  point  to  the  bridge  is  5,610  feet,  fall  250  feet,  quotient  22.4.  The 
line  of  sight  from  this  point  to  the  bridge  crosses  the  960-foot  contour 
on  the  flank  of  Sentinel  Hill  at  8,060  feet  distance,  fall  90  feet,  quo- 
tient 34 ;  hence  bridge  is  not  visible  from  Atchison  Hill,  since  the 
gradient  is  falling  and  the  nearer  point  has  the  larger  quotient. 

Working  from  the  bridge  the  quotient  for  the  whole  distance  is  22.4, 
as  before,  but  the  gradient  is  rising.  The  distance  from  the  bridge  to 
the  high  point  is  2,550  feet,  rising ;  difference  of  elevation  160  feet, 
quotient  16;  hence,  as  before,  the  top  of  Atchison  Hill  is  not  visible 
from  the  bridge,  since  the  gradient  is  rising  and  the  nearer  point  has 
the  smaller  quotient. 

If  one  gradient  is  rising  and  the  other  falling,  no  computation  is 
necessary.  A  point  of  rising  gradient  will  hide  a  farther  point  of  fall- 
ing gradient  but  will  not  be  hidden  by  a  nearer  one. 

91.  Dravtringr. — ^The  essential  requirements  of  a  good  topographi- 
cal drawing  are  accuracy  and  clearness.  By  accuracy  is  meant  a 
faithful  exhibit  of  measurements  and  observations  made  in  the  field, 
or  of  data  taken  from  other  maps.  Clearness  Involves  absence  of  con- 
fusion or  crowding,  and  neatness  in  execution.  Beauty  and  pic- 
torial effect  are  obtainable  by  skilled  draftsmen  only,  and  while 
always  desirable  are  rarely  necessary.  Persons  who  are  not  skilled 
draftsmen  should  not  attempt  pictorial  effect,  as  it  will  detract  from 
accuracy  and  clearness  without  substituting  anything  of  equal  value. 

A-vold  nnnecesBary  haste  In  plotting  and  drawing.  If  possible, 
take  time  to  check  carefully  all  azimuths  and  distances  plotted  and 
be  sure  they  are  exact.  There  should  be  no  approximation  on  the 
drawing  board.  Although  an  observer  may  have  simply  guessed 
a  distance  to  be  550  yards  In  the  absence  of  other  information  the 
plotter  should  be  careful  to  lay  it  down  at  exactly  550  yards. 

Start  with  clean  paper  and  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible.  In  the  otRce 
wipe  off  the  instruments  before  using,  especially  rulers,  scales,  and 
triangles.  Dust  the  drawing  carefully  before  beginning  work.  Dust 
again  when  stopping  and  cover  with  a  cloth  or  paper.  If  necessary, 
dust  the  drawing  and  wash  the  hands  occasionally  while  at  work. 

Malce  all  inik  lines  ilrni  and  Tery  black.  A  drawing  to  be 
made  in  ink  is  usually  drawn  first  in  pencil,  and  in  such  cases  a 
very  hard  pencil  (4H  or  6H)  is  best.  If  the  pencil  drawing  is  to 
be  traced  a  softer  and  blacker  pencil  should  be  used,  but  must  be 
kept  well  pointed. 

India  ink  in  stick  form  gives  the  best  results,  but  the  time  re- 
quired for  proper  grinding  precludes  its  extensive  use  in  military 
field  work.  The  prepared  Inma  inks  In  liquid  form  are  ready  for  use 
and  are  satisfactory.  They  must  be  kept  well  corked  when  not 
actually  filling  a  pen.  If  the  ink  gets  thick  in  the  bottle  so  that  it 
will  not  run  freely  from  a  fesh-filled  pen  add  a  little  water. 

The  imlinff,  or  riffht-line  pen  (figs.  42  and  43)  is  best  for 
making  lines,  of  uniform  thickness.  The  points  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  when  worn  must  be  ground  on  a  very  fine  stone  to  the  form 
shown  and  to  exactly  equal  length.  The  points  may  be  closed  and 
the  ends  shaped  together,  which  will  make  them  Identical.  Then 
open  the  points  and  grind  each  on  thf»  outside  to  a  proper  edge. 
Right-line  pens  are  set  to  make  lines  of  different  thicknesses  by  the 
screw  D,  but  the  range  for  any  one  pen  is  limited,  and  different  sizes 
of  pens  are  made.  A  very  fine  line  can  not  be  made  with  a  coarse 
pen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  very  broad  line  with  a  fine  one. 
The  points  should  never  touch.  If  a  line  made  with  the  points 
slightly  separated  Is  too  coarse,  take  a  smaller  pen.  These  pens  are 
graded  by  the  length  over  all.  Five  Inches  is  a  medium  and  useful 
size. 
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Right-line  pens  may  be  filled  by  dipping  an  ordinary  pen  in  the  ink 
and  inserting  it  between  the  points.  A  strip  of  paper  closely  folded 
may  be  usedf  in  the  same  way.  In  the  bottle  of  prepared  ink  the 
cork  carries  a  small  quill  for  filling.  Take  only  as  much  ink  as  can 
be  used  In  two  or  three  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  fiow  becomes  the 
least  sluggish,  the  pen  should  be  emptied  and  refilled.  To  empty  or 
clean  the  pen  pass  a  piece  of  paper  (the  corner  of  a  blotter  is  ex- 
cellent) between  the  points. 

Tlie  adjustingr  scre^w  should  not  1>e  disturbed  while  work- 
ing on  lines  of  the  same  thickness.  When  changing  from  one  thick- 
ness to  another,  open  the  pen  and  clean  more  thoroughly.  To  reset 
for  a  given  thickness  draw  a  short  length  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
lay  it  alonside  of  a  line  of  the  desired  thickness,  preyiously  drawn. 
The  difference  will  be  seen,  the  pen  can  be  changed  and  another 
trial  made,  and  so  on  until  the  lines  are  matched. 

For  ruled  lines  the  ruler  or  curve  is  laid  in  the  proper  position 
and  the  pen  drawn  along  the  edge,  lightly  pressing  against  it.  The 
pen  should  be  held  with  the  plane  of  its  points  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  and  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  handle  should 
be  slightly  inclined  in  the  same  direction.  For  free-hand  lines,  as 
contours,  hold  the  pen  in  the  same  way  and  move  the  hand  so  as 
to  cause  the  points  to  follow  the  line. 

In  ruling  with  a  writing  pen  choose  one  of  a  size  which  will  make 
a  line  of  the  required  thickness  without  pressing  on  the  paper.  Dip 
the  point  only  in  the  ink.  If  the  ruler  has  a  beveled  edge  place  it 
with  the  top  projecting.  A  curve  or  a  ruler  not  beveled  should  be 
raised  slightly  from  the  paper.  The  pen  should  not  be  inked  al>ove 
the  point  which  touches  the  ruler.  It  is  held  as  described  for  the 
ruling  pen.  Parallel  lines  close  together  may  be  drawn  with  one 
setting  of  the  ruler  by  inclining  the  pen  slightly. 

Writing  pens  are  best  for  stream  lines.  When  it  can  be  done,  vary 
the  size  of  the  pen  to  suit  the  thickness  of  line.  When  using  a 
writing  pen  free-hand  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  by  draw- 
ing the  pen  toward  the  body  in  about  the  direction  of  the  down 
stroke  in  writing. 

For  lettering*  signs,  and  all  free-hand  work  with  the  writing  pen, 
keep  the  pen  clean  and  freshly  inked  and  the  ink  free  from  dust  and 
of  proper  consistency  to  flow  freely  without  dripping  from  the  pen 
in  blots. 

In  using  a  circular  pen  (fig.  43),  set  the  legs  of  the  compasses  so 
that  they  will  span  the  right  distance  and  the  pen  point  will  be 
vertical.  The  lead  of  a  pencil  point  should  be  sharpened  to  the 
shape  of  the  ruling-pen  points  with  the  fiat  side  toward  the  pivot  lesr 
of  the  compasses.  When  using  compasses  with  pen  or  pencil,  incline 
them  slightly  in  the  direction  of  motion  and  rotate  the  head  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Very  slight  pressure  only  should  be  nec- 
essary beyond  the  weight  of  the  instrument. 

Figure  46  represents  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  curved  or  broken  lines  on  a  map.  The  small  wheel 
is  run  over  the  line,  and  its  length  in  the  unit  of  the  instrument  is 
read  from  the  dial.  This  length  is  converted  into  actual  length  by 
the  scale  of  the  map. 

92.  Papers. — Manila  paper  of  cream  or  buff  tint,  usually  called 
detail  paper,  is  suitable  for  sketches  and  drawings  which  are  to  be 
traced  or  used  in  the  field.  Only  the  better  grade  stands  erasing 
and  that  ii;nperfectly.  This  paper  comes  in  rolls  36,  42,  and  54 
inches  wide.     It  may  be  ordered  by  the  pound  or  yard. 

White  drawing  paper  may  be  had  in  rolls  or  sheets  mounted  on 
muslin  or  unmounted.  Whatman's  cold-pressed  fine-grain  is  most 
generally  useful.  It  comes  in  sheets  of  names  and  sizes  as  follows : 
Royal,  19  by  24  inches ;  Imperial,  22  by  30  inches :  Double  Elephant. 
27  by  40  inches ;  Antiquarian,  31  by  53  inches.  Roll  papers  are  27 
to  63  inches  wide. 

Sheet  papers  unmounted  and  kept  fiat  are  best  for  field  topo- 
graphical use. 
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93.  It  a  blot  dmm  on  tb«  drawing  take  a  piece  or  blotting  paper, 
tear  a  comer  or  edge  to  eipone  a  frcnh  Burtace.  and  bold  It  Id  the 
blot  without  touching  the  drawing  nntil  the  surpluH  Ink  ts  absorbed. 
Tben  press  a  drj  blotter  flrmly  on  the  spot  and  tef  It  . 

before    attempting    to    erase.     A    piece   of    i ,. 

Instead  of  blottlne  paper,  but  should  be  Bllgbtly  n 


paper,  but  shoald  be  Bllghtly  molstPncd  to  haste 
r  a  large  plot  several  pieces  may  be  required. 
IdIc  are  otsteel  or  rubber.    A  steel  eraser  or  pel 
aer  of  grltt 


e  aide  glaxed 

^  Bide  ODly. 


ide  and  read- 
features  they 
verbal  desig- 
telllKlble  and 


to  the  \Tiay 

"''file  adaptatitn  ot  couventlonaf  Blsaa  to  the  size  and  scale  of  the 
map  la  accomplished  in  part  by  varying  the  boldness  of  tlie  pen  >r 
brush  Blrofces  and  In  part  by  wider  spacing  of  tbem  The  strokes 
must  nevpr  be  so  small  as  to  render  the  sljni  llletdble  and  never 
lare  F  than  can  be  easily  made  nith  a  CQCdliim  pen  The  object  Is  to 
produce  a  result  nhieh  nhlle  distinct  as  to  couTentlonal  meaning 
shall  not  be  so  heavy  in  Boneral  lone  aa  to  catch  the  eve  or  what  la 
especially  Important  In  military  maps  to  obscure  anv  additions  which 
may  be  made  Topot:raphlcal  signs  should  be  perfectly  clear  when 
looked  (or  but  not  obtmslYe 

Aa  a  rouEh  (-a'^le  It  may  be  stated  that  the  bIrds  shown  In  the 
plates  are  about  right  for  continuous  areas  of  3  squire  Inches  or  leaa 
In  maps  of  scales  of  2  or  3  inches  to  the  mile  It  the  map  areas  are 
larK  r  or  the  scale  smaller  the  sleos  sh<uld  be  Ujihtened  some  but 
Dot  much  by  making  the  strokes  smaller  and  M  Bjaelng  them  wider 
Some  eiamples  of  good  maps  show  the  m  adow  al|.ir  fur  example 
with  two  or  three  elements  to  the  square  Inch  For  verv  larte  scale 
maps  and  for  Qeld  sketches  the  strokes  may  be  made  heavier  and  the 
spacing  In  them  close  Tbcs  remarks  apply  only  to  cultural  signfl, 
and  a  few  others  the  significance  of  which  Is  In  lependent  of  ulie  and 
shape  All  natural  or  artificial  t  atures  in  which  sise  and  form  are 
In  any  wav  material  should  be  drawn  with  a?  mu  h  r  gard  to  the 
scale  aa  practicable      This  becomes  more  important  as  the  scale  la 

It  may  therefore  happen  that  the  same  feature  will  he  dllTerently 
shown  on  maps  of  diff  rent  scales  This  Is  <v°tl  Ittustrated  In  tba 
case  of  streams  Fit  ire  9?  shows  four  signs  for  streams  On  a 
large  scale  niap  say  1  1  000  a  rlvn  et  o  few  feet  wide  would  be 
shown  by  the  second  sign  while  on  a  scale  of  1  1  000  000  a  Stream 
1  mile  wide  would  be  shown  by  the  first  sign 
94346''— 17 6 
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On  ciyil  maps  explanatory  matter  is  usually  confined  to  notes.  On 
military  maps  much  use  should  be  made  of  explanatory  matter  in  the 
body  of  the  map  relating  to  single  featurea  The  design,  material, 
and  dimensions  of  bridges  may  be  indicated ;  the  height  and  width  of 
channels  and  dimensions  of  locks  and  canals  may  be  given :  the  width, 
depth,  and  character  of  streams  may  be  indicated,  and  ouier  data  of 
tactical  value  may  be  set  forth.  This  method  of  expression  will  be 
more  freely  used  as  the  maps  or  sketches  are  of  less  permanency  or 
more  historical  in  character.  For  maps  designed  for  permanent  us^ 
or  for  use  at  an  indefinite  future  time,  this  method  must  be  employed 
with  caution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  such  data  is  of  change- 
able type  and  may  become  obsolete,  when  its  presence  on  the  map  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

97.  Titles,  notes,  etc. — Every  finished  drawing  should  have  a 
descriptive  title,  consisting  of — 

(1)  The  designation  of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  it  la 
made,  as  Engrlneer  Department  |  Bureau  of  Insular  Aflalrsf 
"War  Department;  Division  of  the  Plilllpplnesf  1st  Divi- 
sion, 2d  Corps. 

(2)  Its  kinds,  as  map,  sketch,  plot,  plan,  profile,  section, 
or  elevation.  If  more  than  one  kind  of  drawing  appears  on  the 
sheet,  each  should  be  mentioned  in  the  title,  as  plan  and  section* 
of  batteryi  Plan,  section,  and  elevations  of  irnardlioase, 
etc. 

(3)  Its  subject,  if  it  relates  to  a  particular  object,  feature,  or 
purpose. 

(4)  Its  locality.  This  and  the  preceding  may  be  interchanged  in 
position. 

(5)  Its  sources,  as  Compiled  froni,  etc.;  Reduced  from,  etc.f 
From  a  survey,  etc. 

(6)  Its  authorship.  If  the  work  has  been  done  by  one  person, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  another,  both  should  be  named,  as 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Doe,  Oeneral  Btaff,  by  Captain 
"Wllllani  Roe,  Xat  U.  S»  Infantry, 


(7)  Its  date. 


Its  linear  scale;  its  contour  interval;  its  scale  of  slope 
equivalents. 

Titles  should  be  adapted  in  size  and  boldness  to  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  sheet  They  should  be  divided  into  lines,  following 
mainlv  the  divisions  just  stated.  The  middle  letter  of  each  line 
should  fall  on  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the  middle  of  the 
space  allotted  to  the  title.  Lines  should  be  alternately  long  and 
snort,  and  if  the  long  lines  are  symmetrically  disposed,  the  effect  Is 
better. 

To  prepare  a  title,  write  down  the  matter  under  the  various  heads, 
with  proper  connecting  words,  and  divide  it  up  into  lines.  Then 
block  out  the  title,  observing  the  division  of  lines  decided  upon,  and 
make  such  alterations  as  seem  desirable.  Finally,  letter  the  title  on 
the  map.    The  following  is  an  example : 

Division  of  the  Philippines.  |  Sketch  map  |  of  a  tract  of  land 
northeast  of*]  Zamboanga,  |  Island  of  Mindanao,  |  showing  the 
proposed   location   of .  a  I  cantonment  of   U.    S.   troops.      |  From  a 

reconnaissance  by  |  Capt.  A B ,  I-  Chief  Ehigr.,  Department 

of  Mindanao,  |  Jan.  15,  1904.     |  Scale.     |  Contour  interval,  20  ft. 

Notes. — Besides  the  title,  such  information  as  will  help  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  map  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  notes.  These  usually  relate  to  methods  used  in  the 
survey,  datum  points,  etc. 

Figure  68  shows  the  title  corresponding  to  the  above  example, 
with  notes. 

Meridian. — The  magnetic  meridian  should  be  shown,  and  the  tme 
meridian  also  if  the  declination  is  known.  The  true  meridian  ma/ 
be  a  line,  of  3  inches  or  upward  in  length,  with  a  star  at  its  nortn 
and   the   feather   of   an   arrow   at   its    south   end.      The   magnetic 
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meridian  may  be  an  arrow  crossing  the  former  at  the  middle  point 
and  making  with  it  an  angle  eauivalent  to  the  declination. 

Border. — ^The  drawing  should  be  Inclosed  In  a  rectangle,  preferably 
with  its  sides  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.     The  border  consists  of  two 

Earallel  lines,  the  inner  one  medium  fine,  the  outer  one  medium 
eavy,  with  a  space  between  them  equal  to  the  width  of  the  outer. 
For  geographical  maps  a  double  border  is  used,  with  space  between 
sufficient  to  contain  the  numbers  of  meridians  and  parallels. 

Lietteriner. — Names  and  figures  relating  to  points  on  the  map 
should  be  made  parallel  to  one  side.  Names  and  figures  relating  to 
extended  features  or  large  areas  are  disposed  along  the  feature  or 
across  the  area  in  straight  or  curved  lines. 

Ornamental  lettering  should  be  avoided.  A  plain  unshaded  letter 
is  best.  All  needful  variety  of  effect  and  prominence  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  size,  spacing,  weight,  and  inclination  of  such  letters 
and  the  larger  initials  for  Important  words. 

A  very  good  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  exclusive  use  of  capitals. 
The  small  letters  require  one-half  the  space  of  capitals  in  the  same 
line.  They  are  not  so  easy  to  make  well  as  the  capitals,  but  can  be 
made  more  rapidly  and  look  better  on  the  face  of  the  map.  A  very 
good  general  rule  is  to  use  Inclined  letters  for  all  names  and  words 
on  the  face  of  the  map  which  relate  to  water  and  upright  letters  for 
those  which  do  not. 

98.  ESnlarsremeiit  and  reduction. — The  simplest  method  Is  by 
squares.  Divide  the  original  into  squares  of  2  Inches  or  less  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  borders  (fig.  69).  Divide  the  paper  on  which 
the  copy  is  to  be  made  into  squares  with  sides  corresponding  to  the 
same  distance  on  the  scale  of  the  copy  that  the  side  of  a  square  on 
the  original  Itself  does  to  the  scale  of  the  original  Cfig-  70).  If  a 
plotting  scale  of  the  original  be  placed  on  the  side  of  a  square  on 
the  original  and  the  plotting  scale  of  the  copy  on  the  side  of  a 
square  of  the  copy,  the  readings  should  be  the  same.  The  square  on 
the  copy  will  be  larger  If  the  drawing  Is  to  be  enlarged  and  smaller 
if  it  Is  to  be  reduced.  The  ratio  between  the  sides  of  the  squares  on 
the  original  and  the  copy  is  the  ratio  of  reduction  or  enlargement. 
This  ratio  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ratio  of  area  of  the  two 
maps,  which  Is  different  and  not  important. 

Select  a  square  of  the  original  and  reproduce  Its  contents  In  the 
corresponding  square  of  the  copy ;  or  take  a  feature  of  the  original, 
as  a  road  or  stream,  and  trace  Its  course  through  several  squares. 

Usually  the  position  of  a  point  In  a  square  or  on  one  of  the  s^des 
can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Important  points  may  bo 
located  by  measurement  of  distances  from  the  nearest  sides  of  the 
squares,  using  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the  scale  of  the  copy,  re- 
spectively. 

Instead  of  drawing  the  squares^on  the  original,  they  may  be  drawn 
on  tracing  linen  or  paper  laid  over  It,  or  fine  threads  may  be  stretched 
to  form  the  squares.  Every  drawing  board  should  have  a  scale  of 
inches  on  each  edge  marked  with  fine  saw  cuts  or  with  small  tacks 
to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  squares. 

99.  To  measure  an  Irresnlar  area. — Lay  over  the  area  a 
piece  of  cross-section  tracing  paper  (fig.  71).  Count  the  full  squares 
inside  the  area  and  to  their  number  add  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
fractional  ones.  In  the  figure  the  fractional  squares  to  be  added  are 
shaded.  Multiply  the  equivalent  number  of  full  squares  In  the  area 
by  the  area  of  1  square  to  the  scale  of  the  figure.  If  the  scale 
is  500  feet  to  the  Inch=250,000  square  feet  to  the  square  Inch,  and 
the  squares  ^  of  an  Inch  on  one  side,  then  the  area  of  one  square  Is 
fhi  of  a  square  Inch,  and  Its  value  to  the  scale  of  500  feet  to  1 
inch=2,500  square  Inches=e  17.36  square  feet.  The  number  of  squares 
counted,  multiplied  by  17.36,  is  the  number  of  square  feet  In  the  area. 

If  the  scale  Is  distorted,  the  area  per  square  inch  of  the  drawing 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  scales  together.  Thus,  in  a  profile  plotted 
to  a  horizontal  scale  of  500  feet  to  1  inch  and  a  yertical  scale  of  10 
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feet  to  1  inch,  the  area  of  a  square  Inch  of  the  drawing;  is  500  X  lOas. 
5,000  square  inches.  On  such  a  profile  a  square  of  iV  inch  on  a  side, 
or  tIv   inch  area,  corresponds  to  50  square  inches. 

100.  Verniers. — A  vernier  is  an  auxiliary  scale  ¥7  means  of  whicli 
the  principal  scale  can  be  read  more  closely  than  can  be  shown  by 
actual  subdivision. 

Consider  AB  (fig.  72)  as  part  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  Constmct 
the  auxiliary  scale  or  remier  CD.  the  total  length  of  which  is  equal 
to  9  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  principal  scale,  but  divided  into 
10  equal  parts  instead  of  9,  which  makes  each  division  of  the  vernier 
A  the  length  of  the  division  of  the  scale. 

When  the  zero  division  of  the  vernier,  indicated  by  an  arrow,  is 
coincident  with  a  division,  as  31,  of  the  scale,  the  reading  is  81,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  is  to  the  left  of  82 
in  the  scale  by  ^  of  the  distance  between  81  and  32.  Similarly,  the 
second,  third,  etc.,  division  of  the  vernier  is  two,  three,  etc.,  tenths  to 
the  left  of  the  33,  34,  etc.,  division  of  the  scale.  To  make  any  division 
of  the  vernier,  as  second,  third,  fifth,  or  eighth,  coincide  with  the 
division  of  the  scale  next  ahead  of  it,  th6  vernier  must  be  moved 
to  the  right  two,  three,  five,  or  eight  tenths  of  the  length  of  one  divi- 
sion of  the  scale,  and  the  arrow  will  then  he  opposite  a  point  on 
the  scale  two.  three,  five,  or  eight  tenths  of  the  distance  from  81  to 
32 ;  or  at  81.2,  31.3,  31.5,  or  31.8.  The  quantity  obtained  by  dividing 
the  value  of  one  division  of  the  scale  by  the  number  of  divisions  ox 
the  vernier  is  called  the  leaat  count  of  tlie  -vernier.  But  one 
intermediate  vernier  division  can  coincide  with  a  scale  division  at  the 
same  time  and  the  number  of  the  coincident  vernier  division,  counting 
from  the  arrowhead,  is  the  number  of  times  the  least  count  must  be 
added  to  the  last  scale  division  passed  by  the  arrow  to  get  the  true 
reading. 

To  read  any  vernier  note  the  value  of  the 'last  scale  division  passed 
by  the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  to  it  add  the  least  count  multipued  by 
the  number  of  the  coincident  vernier  division. 

A  vernier  constructed  as  described  is  always  read  ahead  of  the 
9iero,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  the  scale  graduations  increase,  and 
is  called  a  dlreet  -vernier.  Verniers  may  also  be  constructed  by 
dividing  the  length  of  a  certain  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale,  aa 
11,  into  equal  parts  one  less  in  number,  as  10.  The  principles  of 
operation  and  method  of  reading  are  the  same,  except  that  the  coin- 
cident line  is  to  be  found  behind  the  zero  of  the  vernier,  or  in  the 
direction  in  which  scale  graduations  decrease.  This  form  is  called 
retroflrr«<ie.     It  is  but  little  used. 

If  the  scale  is  graduated  in  both  directions,  as  is  often  the  case^ 
the  vernier  is  doubled,  the  zero  in  the  middle  and  each  side  forming 
a  direct  vernier  for  the  graduations  increasing  in  the  same  direction. 
This  form  is  called  double  direct  (fig.  73).  The  most  compact 
form  is  that  shown  in  figure  74,  called  the  folded  -vernier,  in  wnlch 
the  graduations  are  numbered  from  the  middle  to  one  end  and  con- 
tinue from  the  other  end  to  the  middle.  This  is  read  as  a  direct 
vernier  in  either  direction.  If  the  coincident  line  is  ahead  of  the 
middle  or  In  the  direction  of  increasing  graduation,  take  its  number 
from  the  middle  as  zero.  If  it  is  hehina  the  middle  or  in  the  direction 
of  decreasing  graduation,  take  its  number  from  the  nearest  end, 
counting  the  end  line  as  numbered  on  the  vernier. 

Verniers  are  also  constructed  on  cylindrical  surfaces  (fig.  75)  and 
on  conical  surfaces  (fig.  76).  The  principles  and  method  of  reading 
are  the  same  for  all. 

101.  The  engrineer'a  transit. — This  instrument  la  shown,  and 
the  names  of  its  parts  indicated  in  figure  77.  To  use  the  transit, 
set  up  the  tripod,  the  legs  extending  far  enough  to  give  a  stable 
base  and  so  as  to  make  the  top  surface  of  the  head  norizontal  or 
nearly  so.  On  level  ground  the  legs  will  be  equally  extended.  On 
inclined  ground  the  leg  on  the  lower  side  will  be  stralghter  and  the 
others  more  inclined.  Remove  the  cap  from  the  tripod  and  screw 
on  the  instrument  in  its  place.     Hang  the  plumb  line  on  the  ho<A 
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depending  through  the  tripod  head,  and  adjust  Its  length  to  brtng 
the  point  of  the  plnmb  bob  as  close  as  possible  to  the  setting  point. 
Unclamp  the  vernier  and  turn  the  transit  so  that  one  of  the  plate 
levels  is  parallel  to  one  pair  of  leveling  screws.  The  other  plate  level 
will  be  parallel  to  the  other  pair.  Bring  the  bubbles  of  the  levels  to 
the  center  in  succession  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws.  Always 
turn  one  of  a  pair  down  as  the  opposite  one  is  turned  up  and  avoid 
more  pressure  of  the  screws  against  the  plate  than  Is  necessary  for  a 
firm  bearing.  If  a  screw  turns  hard  at  any  time  it  is  either  sprung  or 
has  been  set  up  too  tight.  In  turning  a  pair  of  leveling  screws 
always  move  the  thumbs  toward  each  other  or  away  from  each  other. 
The  bubble  will  follow  the  motion  of  the  left  thumb. 

With  the  level  bubbles  in  the  centers  of  their  tubes  the  plate  will 
be  level  if  the  bubbles  are  in  adjustment.  Turn  the  transit  slowly 
in  azimuth  and  watch  the  bubbles.  If  they  remain  in  the  centers 
the  plate  is  level  and  the  levels  are  also  correct.  If  either  bubble 
leaves  the  center,  the  amount  of  its  motion  indicates  the  amount 
by  which  it  is  out  of  adjustment.  If  the  amount  is  small  it  may 
be  neglected ;  if  large,  the  adjustment  should  be  made  as  hereafter  de- 
scribed. For  short  lines  the  level  error  may  be  neglected  if  the 
entire  bubble  remains  in  sight  during  the  entire  revolution.  Adjust 
the  leveling  screws  in  this  case  so  that  the  travel  of  the  bubble  will 
bo  equal  on  both  Sides  of  the  center. 

Having  leveled  the  plate,  draw  out  the  eyepiece  until  the  cross 
hairs  are  clearly  defined.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use  or 
adjustment.  Adjustments  should  be  Invariably  made  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described. 

l«t  adlnatanemt. — To  make  the  axes  of  the  plate  levels  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
plate : 

Having  set  op  and  leveled  clamp  the  limb  and  revolve  the  plate 
180**.  If  either  bubble  recedes  from  the  middle  of  its  tube  bring 
It  back  by  raising  the  lower  or  depres^ng  the  higher  end,  one-half 
by  the  main  leveling  screws  and  one-half  by  the  small  screws  which 
fasten  the  level  to  the  plate.  Again  revolve  the  plate  180**,  and  if 
the  bubble  still  recedes  from  the  middle  correct  the  error  as  before 
and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  bubble  does  remain  in  the  middle 
In  both  positions  of  the  plate.  When  the  adjustment  is  complete 
both  bubbles  will  remain  in  the  center  with  the  plate  in  any  position. 

2d  adlnstnteiit. — To  place  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  in 
the  straight  line  through  the  optical  center  of  the  object  glass  and 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  first  adjustment  completed,  direct  the  telescope  to  some  small, 
well-defined,  and  distant  object.  With  the  screw  which  moves  the 
object-glass  slide  adjust  the  latter  so  that  the  distant  object  is  as 
distinct  as  possible.  Both  cross  wires  and  object  should  now  be 
clearly  seen.  Note  whether  the  image  appears  to  move  with  reference 
to  the  wires  when  the  tye  is  moved  from  side  to  side  across  the 
opening  of  the  eyepiece.  Such  displacement  is  called  parallax,  and 
indicates  that  the  image  is  not  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  cross  wires. 
Move  the  object  glass  by  its  thumbscrew  until  the  parallax  ceases. 
This  must  be  dome  every  time  tbe  transit  is  ased  to  read  an 
angle,  as  well  as  when  adjusting  it. 

Unclamp  the  plate  and  lay  the  intersection  of  the  wires  upon  the 
middle  of  a  pin  200  or  300  feet  distant ;  clamp  the  plate ;  plunge  the 
telescope,  that  Is,  revolve  it  about  its  horizontal  axis,  and  have  a 
pin  driven  at  the  same  distance  from  the  transit  so  that  its  mid- 
dle shall  be  seen  exactly  at  the  Intersection  of  the  cross  wires. 
Revolve  the  plate  180",  clamp  and  lay  exactly  upon  the  middle  of 
the  first  pin.  Again  plunge  the  telescope  and  look  at  the  second  pin. 
If  the  Intersection  again  strikes  the  pin  the  adjustment  is  correct, 
but  if  the  pin  appears  to  one  side  of  the  intersection  bring  It  back 
one-quarter  of  the  way  by  the  side  reticle  screws,  turning  one  in  as 
the  other  is  turned  out.  If  the  instrument  is  erecting  (most  transits 
are)  loosen  the  reticle  screw  on  the  side  toward  which  the  wire  should 
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move  in  the  field  and  tighten  the  other  one.  If  inverUng^  turn  the 
other  way.  Repeat  the  process  until  the  pins  are  cut  exactly  in  the 
middle  without  reference  to  position  of  transit  or  telescope.  The 
adjustment  will  then  be  correct. 

8d  adjustment. — To  make  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument: 

The  instrument  leveled,  lay  the  telescope  on  a  point  at  the  top  of  a 
nearly  vertical  line,  such  as  the  comer  of  a  building  ot  a  steady  plumb 
line.  Clamp  the  plate  and  depress  the  telescope  until  the  horizontal 
wire  is  near  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  and  note  the  position  of 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  with  respect  to  the  selected  vertical, 
whether  to  right  or  left  of  it,  and  how  much.  Revolve  the  plate  180* ; 
on  the  top  point  of  the  selected  vertical ;  again  depress  the  telescope 
plunge  the  telescope  and  again  bring  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires 
and  bring  the  horizontal  wire  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical.  If  the  in- 
tersection of  the  wires  is  again  on  the  same  side  and  at  the  same  d^ 
tance  from  the  selected  vertical  the  adjustment  is  correct.  If  It  is  not 
so  raise  or  lower  the  movable  support  by  the  proper  adjusting  screws 
so  as  to  correct  half  the  difference  and  repeat  the  operation.  If  the 
instrument  is  erecting,  raising  the  support  will  move  the  intersection 
away  from  it,  or  lowering  the  support  will  move  the  intersection 
toward  it.     If  inverting,  the  reverse. 

4t]i  adjustment. — To  make  the  vertical  wire  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  axis. 

Level  carefully  and  lay  the  top  of  the  wire  on  a  definite  point. 
Elevate  the  telescope  slowly  and  note  whether  the  point  remains  on 
the  wire.  If  not,  loosen  two  cidjctcent  reticle  screws  and  tap  the  head 
of  one  very  gently  until  the  point  will  travel  on  the  wire  from  end  to 
end.  Then  tighten  the  screws.  If  gently  tapping  on  a  screw  head 
does  not  move  the  wire,  tap  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  opposite  screw. 

For  a  transit  without  vertical  limb  or  attached  level.  Known  in  the 
trade  as  a  plain  transit,  the  adjustments  are  now  complete.  If  the 
transit  has  an  attached  level  its  axis  is  made  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight  by  the — 

5tli  adjustment. — Set  up  midway  between  two  stakes,  which  have 
their  tops  at  about  the  same  elevation,  and  with  the  babble  of 
the  attached  level  in  the  center,  read  a  rod  on  each  stake.  The 
difference  in  the  readings  is  the  true  difference  in  level  of  the  tops 
of  the  stakes.  Move  the  instrument  toward  one  of  the  stakes  and  set 
it  up  so  that  the  eyepiece  is  about  over  the  center  of  the  stake.  Place 
the  rod  on  the  stake  near  the  eyepiece  and  set  the  target  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  as  seen  through  the  oojeot  glass.  Set  up  the  rod  on  the  far 
stake  with  a  target  set  at  the  reading  just  taken  through  the  object 

fflass,  plus  or  minus  the  diflPerence  of  level  between  stakes — plus  if 
ower,  minus  if  higher.  Bisect  the  target  with  the  horizontal  crosa 
wire.  The  line  of  sight  must  now  be  horizontal,  and.  keeping  the  ver- 
tical motion  clamped  so  as  to  retain  the  pointing,  adjust  the  bubble  of 
the  attached  level  to  the  center  by  means  qt  the  small  screws  at  the 
movable  end  of  its  tube.  Both  line  of  sight  and  axis  of  bubble  are  now 
horizontal  and  therefore  parallel 

Note  that  the  position  of  the  horizontal  wire  in  the  field  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  mainly.  It  is  best  to  have  it  near  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  it  can  be  placed  there  by  inspection  with  all  needful  pre- 
cision. 

6th  adjustment. — If  the  transit  has  a  vertical  limb  in  addition 
to  the  attached  level,  the  line  of  sight  and  axis  of  the  attached  level 
made  parallel  to  each  other  by  the  preceding  adjustment  should  also 
be  so  adjusted  that  the  vertical  scale  will  read  zero  when  they  are 
horizontal.  If  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  limb  is  adjustable,  bring  the 
bubble  of  the  attached  level  to  the  center  and  then  adjust  the  vernier 
to  read  zero.  If  the  vernier  is  fixed  the  reading,  when  the  attached 
level  is  horizontal,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  error  and  applied  to  all 
readings,  or  the  line  of  sight  may  be  adjusted  to  the  vernier.  To  do 
this,  establish  a  horizontal  line  from  the  center  of  the  level  to  the  tar- 
get, as  explained  in  the  preceding  adjustment.  Set  the  vertical  limb 
so  that  the  vernier  reads  zero  ana  bring  the  intersection  of  the  wires 
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onto  the  target  by  the  top  and  bottom  reticle  screws.  Then  keepine 
the  intersection  on  the  target,  bring  the  bubble  of  the  attached  leyel 
to  the  center  by  its  adjusting  screws.  The  line  of  sight  and  the  axis 
of  the  attached  level  are  now  parallel  and  are  horizontal  when  the 
vertical  limb  is  at  zero,  which  completes  the  adjustment. 

102.  Use  of  tbe  traMMit. — To  measure  a  horizontal  angle,  set  up 
over  the  vertex  of  the  angle  to  be  measured,  and  direct  the  telescope 
along  one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle.  Clamp  limb  and  plate — if  the 
latter  is  set  at  zero  it  is  more  convenient — and  with  tbe  tangent 
screw  of  the  limb  bring  tbe  intersection  of  the  cross  hairs  on  a  definite 
point  of  the  line.  Read  each  of  the  two  verniers  and  record,  calling 
one  vernier  A  and  one  B.  Unclamp  the  nlate — not  the  limb — and 
direct  the  telescope  along  the  other  fine.  Clamp  and  toing  the  cross 
hairs  to  a  definite  point  with  the  vernier  tangent  screw.  Read  and 
record  as  before.  Take  the  differences  of  tbe  two  readings  A  and  B» 
respectively.  If  these  differences  are  the  same,  it  is  the  value  of  the 
angle.  If  not,  take  the  mean  of  the  differences  as  the  value.  For 
greater  WLceuruey,  the  method  of  repetition  is  used.  After  the 
first  measurement  is  made,  unclamp  the  limb— not  the  plate — and  re- 
sight  on  the  first  point  by  means  of  the  limb  tangent  screw,  and  pro* 
ceed  as  before.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  is  now  twice  the  angle. 
Continue  the  repetitions  until  the  desired  number  are  made.  The  last 
reading  divided  by  the  number  of  measurements  is  the  value  of  the 
angle.  To  guard  against  errors,  it  is  well  to  read  and  record  after 
each  measurement. 

To  nteasmre  a  -vertleal  anirle. — ^Point  the  instrument ;  clamp 
the  horizontal  motions  and  make  the  readings  on  the  vertical  limb. 
For  greater  accuracy  when  there  is  a  complete  vertical  circle,  revolve 
the  mstrument  through   180**,   plunge  the  telescope,   and  take  new- 
readings.     If  the  results  differ,  use  the  mean. 

To  ran  omt  a  straiorht  line. — Set  up  accurately  over  the  initial 
point.  Point  the  telescope  in  the  required  direction  and  establish  a 
second  point.  These  two  determine  the  line  which  is  to  be  run  out. 
Bet  up  over  the  forward  or  second  point;  lay  the  telescopie  on  the 
initial  point ;  clamp  limb  and  plate ;  plunge  telescope  and  set  a  point 
forward.  If  the  adjustments  are  good,  this  third  point  will  be  in  line 
with  the  first  and  second  and  the  line  may  be  prolonged  by  repeating 
the  steps  taken  at  the  second  point. 

If  the  adjustments  are  not  good,  set  a  third  point  as  before.  Then 
unclamp  the  limb  and  turn  180°  in  azimuth  and  lay  on  the  initial 
point.  Clamp  and  plunge  again  and  set  another  third  point  beside 
the  first  one.  Take  the  middle  point  between  the  two  for  the  true 
third  point.  This  method  eliminates  errors  of  adjustment,  except 
those  of  the  plate  levels.  These  are  so  easily  observed  and  corrected 
that  they  should  never  exist  when  close  work  is  required. 

103.  TrairersinflT* — The  transit  must  be  set  at  each  station  with 
the  0-180*  line  of  the  azimuth  circle  parallel  to  its  position  at  pre- 
ceding stations.  This  is  called  carryiniV  an  amimnth.  Tbe  direc- 
tion chosen  for  the  0-180°  line  is  usually  the  true  N.  and  S.,  or  as 
near  it  as  data  at  hand  will  permit. 

Having  observed  the  second  station  from  the  first,  proceed  to  the 
second,  set  up,  and  set  one  of  the  verniers  at  its  reading  from  tbe  first 
to  the  second  station,  plus  180°,  or  at  the  back  aaintntb.  Point  at 
the  first  station  and  clamp  the  limb.  The  line  0-180"*  is  now  in  a 
position  parallel  to  that  at  the  first  station.  Unclamp  the  plate,, 
direct  the  telescope  to  the  third  station,  and  proceed  as  before. 

104.  Stadia  snrTeyingT,  or  stadia  work,  is  in  theory  the  de- 
termination of  the  distance  of  an  object  along  the  line  of  sight  from 
the  size  of  its  image  in  a  telescope.  In  usual  practice  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distance  from  the  size  of  the  object  at  that  distance 
which  is  required  to  produce  an  image  of  a  fixed  size  in  the  telescope. 
The  sizes  of  objects  required  to  produce  an  Image  of  fixed  size  are 
directly  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  point  over  which  the 
telescope  is  set.  This  hypothesis  is  not  rigidly  correct,  but  the  theo- 
retical error  is  small  and  the  practical  errors  negligible. 
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The  llmltfl  of  tbA  tmagre  In  the  telescope  are  fixed  by  two  hori- 
zontal wires  In  the  reticle,  called  stadia  'wireM,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  middle  wire,  and  at  nearly  eQual  distances  from  It.  The 
object  most  convenient  to  use  is  a  grrad mated  rod  held  vertically. 
Special  graduations  are  used,  presenting  a  variety  of  forms,  so  that 
different  units  may  be  recognized  as  far  as  the  rod  can  be  seen,  and 
so  also  that  small  readings  may  be  taken  by  estimating  the  position 
of  the  wire  on  a  diagonal  line.     Very  many  difTerent  forms  of  stadia 

Graduations  have  been  proposed,  and  most  experienced  stadia  workers 
ave  special  forms  which  they  consider  better  than  any  other.  Figure 
80  shows  a  form  which  has  received  Wide  approval  and  may  safely  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  best. 

wires  can  not  be  placed  in  reticles  exactly  at  predetermined  dis- 
tances, even  though  the  places  for  them  are  accurately  marked  by  the 
maker.  They  must  be  placed  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  their 
actual  distances  determined  afterwards.  Hence  stadia  rods  are  not 
in  the  market  as  level  rods  are,  but  must  be  made  for  each  instm- 
ment.  To  minimize  error  of  refraction,  the  upper  wire  should  be 
placed  on  the  primary  division  nearest  the  top  of  the  rod  and  the 
graduations  counted  downward.  Bods  should  be  of  light,  straight- 
grained,  well-seasoned  wood,  12  to  14  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  and 
I  inch  thick,  dressed  smooth  all  around,  and  covered  with  two  coats 
of  white  paint. 

To  grraditate  the  rod,  set  the  transit  up  over  a  point,  and  from 
the  point  measure  off  a  distance  in  round  hundreds  of  feet  so  that 
at  that  distance  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  rod  falls  between 
the  stadia  wires.  Set  the  top  wire  near  the  top  of  the  rod,  and 
have  the  point  where  each  wire  cuts  the  rod  carefully  marked. 
Measure  the  distance  between  the  extreme  marks  and  divide  It  by  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  feet  In  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the 
transit  point.  The  result  is  the  length  on  the  rod  corresponding  to 
100  feet.  Lay  this  distance  off  on  the  rod,  beginning  near  the  top 
and  repeating  to  the  bottom.  Divide  each  100-foot  space  according 
to  the  style  chosen,  and  mark  the  graduations.  All  distances  reaa 
on  this  rod,  except  the  one  at  which  the  length  of  graduation  was 
found,  will  be  slightly  In  error ;  those  less,  too  small ;  and  those 
gi  eater,  too  large. 

A  rod  may  be  so  graduated  as  to  be  practically  free  from  error. 
Mark  the  zero  near  tne  top  of  the  rod.  Set  the  rod  up  at,  sav,  100 
feet,  bring  the  too  wire  to  the  zero,  and  mark  the  bottom  one. 
Carry  the  rod  to  200  feet  and  repeat  the  operation.  Continue  at 
intervals  of  100  feet  until  the  full  length  of^the  rod  falls  between 
the  wires.  Each  of  the  marks  corresponds  to  the  distance  at  which 
It  was  made,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  next,  to  the  corre- 
sponding 100-foot  interval.  The  100-foot  divisions  are  not  exactly 
of  equal  length,  and  each  must  be  divided  into  equal  parts  and 
marked.  In  using  this  rod,  the  top  wire  must  be  always  at  the  top 
of  the  rod,  and  the  same  end  of  the  rod  always  up,  or  error  will  be 
introduced.  For  long  distances  the  reading  from  the  top  to  the 
middle  wire  may  be  taken  and  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  full  to 
the  partial  interval.  This  ratio  should  be  determined  with  care  and 
may  be  utilized  to  secure  a  reading  when  all  the  rod  can  not  be 
seen  and  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  stadia  is  used  in  connection  with  a  transit  with  vertical  limb, 
or  a  plane  table.  By  reading  a  stadia  rod  through  either  instru- 
ment and  noting  the  gradient  and  azimuth  at  the  same  time,  a 
point  may  be  completely  determined  both  in  position  and  elevation 
at  a  single  observation.  The  distance  measured  is  along  the  gra- 
dient, and  may  be  reduced  to  the  horizontal  if  desired,  by  Table  XlL 
The  elevation  is  obtained  from  Table  III.  Before  reading  the  ver- 
tical circle,  depress  the  telescope  until  the  middle  wire  is  on  a  rod 
graduation  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom  that  the  telescope 
Is  above  the  station  or  the  ground. 

These  instructions  will  introduce  some  error  If  the  rod  is  always 
held  vertical.     It  amounts  to  1  per  cent  of  the  distance  for  a  gra- 
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dient  of  8",  2  per  cent  for  11".  and  3  per  cent  for  14".  In  roagh 
country,  giving  important  sights  at  gradients  of  more  than  5°,  it 
will  be  better  to  attach  a  short  pointer  to  the  rod  perpendicular  to 
its  face  and  at  about  the  height  of  the  rod-holder's  eye.  If  the 
rod  holder  aims  this  pointer  at  the  instrument  when  the  sight  is 
taken,  the  rod  will  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  and 
the  method  of  reduction  explained  will  give  results  free  from  this 
error. 

A  scale  of  equal  parts,  as  a  leirel  rod,  may  be  used  instead  of  a 
specially  graduated  stadia.  Take  two  careful  readings  at,  say,  100 
and  200  feet.  Their  dlflPerence  is  the  true  reading  for  100  feet. 
Divide  100  by  the  reading.  The  quotient  Is  a  factor,  by  which  any 
other  reading  may  be  multiplied,  and  the  product  will  be  the  cor- 
responding distance.  Example :  If  the  readings  on  a  level  rod  are 
1.15  feet  for  100  feet,  2.29  feet  for  200  feet,  then  2.29-1.15  =  1.14 
feet,  the  true  reading  for  100  feet  100-7-1.14=»88  + ,  which  is  the 
reduction  factor.  Any  reading  on  a  scale  of  equal  parts  with  this 
telescope,  multiplied  by  88  +  is  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the 
instrument  in  the  unit  of  the  scale. 

105.  ESngrineer's  Icirel. — This  instrument  is  shown  and  its  parts 
Indicated  in  figure  82.  To  use  it,  set  up  and  focus  as  described  for 
the  transit,  except  that,  as  there  is  but  one  level,  the  telescope  must 
be  turned  in  the  direction  of  one  pair  of  leveling  screws  and  leveled, 
and  then  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  other  pair  and  leveled  again; 
The  second  leveling  may  disturb  the  first,  which  should  be  re  tested. 

Imt  adjustment. — ^To  fix  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires  in 
the  axis  of  the  telescope: 

Lay  the  telescope  exactly  on  some  definite  point.  Revolve  it  in  the 
wyes  until  the  attached  level  is  on  top.  If  the  horizontal  wire  now 
appears  above  or  below  the  point,  move  it  over  half  the  space  between 
its  position  and  the  point  by  the  top  and  bottom  reticle  screws  and 
the  other  half  by  the  main  leveling  screws  of  the  instrument.  Re- 
volve the  telescope  in  the  wyes  till  it  is  again  in  the  first  position 
and  repeat  the  operation  till  the  horizontal  wire  neither  ascends  nor 
descends  when  the  telescope  is  revolved  in  the  wyes.  A  similar 
process  adjusts  the  vertical  wire. 

2d  adjustmemt. — To  make  the  axis  of  the  attached  level  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope: 

Clamp  the  level ;  turn  the  telescope  in  the  wyes  until  it  comes 
against  the  stop,  and  with  the  main  leveling  screws  bring  the  babble 
to  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Open  the  loops,  lift  out  the  telescope, 
put  it  back  with  ends  reversed,  and  turn  it  in  the  wyes  till  it  comes 
against  the  stop  again.  If  the  bubble  settles  away  from  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  bring  it  back  by  raising  the  lower  end  or  depressing  the 
higher  end,  one-half  by  the  vertical  adjusting  screw  at  the  end  of 
the  attached  level  and  one-half  by  the  main  leveling  screws.  Repeat 
all  the  operations  until  the  bubble  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  tube 
without  reference  to  the  way  the  telescope  Is  placed  in  the  wyes. 
The  axes  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  level  are  now  horizontal,  but  not 
necessarily  parallel.  Turn  the  telescope  slowly  in  the  wyes  through 
a  small  angle.  If  the  bubble  does  not  remain  at  the  middle  point  of 
its  tube,  brings  it  back  by  the  horizontal  adjusting  screws  of  the 
attached  level.  If  both  parts  of  the  adjustment  are  perfect,  the 
babble  should  now  remain  at  the  middle  of  its  tube  whether  the 
latter  is  directly  under  the  telescope  or  a  little  to  one  side.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  dlfllcult  to  complete  the  first  of  the  adjust- 
ment in  a  satisfactory  manner  independently  of  the  second  part.  The 
best  sequence  is  to  make  the  first  part  roughly :  then  the  second  part 
carefully  ;  then  the  first  part  again  more  carefully,  and  so  on  till 
the  desired  permanency  of  bubble  position  is  attained. 

3d  adjustment. — ^To  make  the  axis  of  the  wyes  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument : 

This  adjustment  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  a  convenience,  as  it 
permits  the  telescope  to  be  revolved  about  the  vertical  axis  without 
releveling  before  a  reading  is  made.     Level  the  instrument  in  any 
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position ;  revolve  it  180."  about  the  vertical  axis  and  correct  one-half 
the  movement  of  the  bubble  by  adjusting  the  movable  wve.  Repeat 
for  a  check.  As  a  final  check  level  the  Instrument  when  the  telescope 
is  over  one  set  of  leveling  screws.  Revolve  90*  and  again  level. 
The  bubble  should  now  remain  in.  the  middle  of  its  tube  while  the 
instrument  is  slowly  revolved  about  the  vertical  axis.  To  do  accurate 
leveling  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  adjustments  frequently  and  make 
all  observations  with  the  greatest  care. 

Level  rods  are  of  two  kinds,  targret  and  «elf-readiniff  or 
speakingr.  The  target  rod  is  finely  graduated  and  has  a  motal  tar- 
get sliding  on  it,  which  is  graduated  as  a  vernier.  The  levelman 
signals  to  the  rodman,  who  moves  the  target  up  or  down  until  it  is 
in  the  right  position^  when  the  reading  is  taken  by  the  rodman,  or 
else  the  rod  is  carried  to  the  levelman  to  be  read.  The  ordinary 
form  is  the  New  York  rod  (flg.  81).  The  rod  proper  is  in  two  parts, 
which  slide  on  each  other.  For  readings  up  to  64  feet  the  target 
is  moved  on  the  rod  and  read  from  the  graduation  on  the  front 
part  by  a  vernier  on  the  target.  For  greater  readings  the  target  is 
clamped  at  6i  feet  and  tlie  back  part  of  the  rod  slid  up  on  the 
front  part,  the  reading  being  taken  from  a  scale  on  th«  aide  of  the 
back  part  by  a  vernier  on  the  side  of  the  front  part.  The  rod  Is 
graduated  to  one-hundredths  of  feet,  and  the  verniers  read  to  one- 
thousandths. 

For  convenience  of  field  use  flexible  rods  are  made,  which  roll  up 
for  carrying,  and  are  stretching  on  a  board  for  use.  They  may  even 
be  held  in  tne  hand.  A  common  form  is  shown  in  figure  79.  There 
is  also  a  form  consisting  of  a  series  of  aluminum  plates  1  foot  long, 
graduated,  which  may  be  fastened  end  to  end  on  a  board  to  form  a 
level  rod. 

106.  Use  of  tbe  leTel. — ^The  first  sight  to  any  point  is  the  fore 
slgrlit  (F.  S.),  and  a  later  sight  to  the  same  point  from  a  new  posi- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  a  back  slerbt  (B.  S.).  All  the  elevations 
observed  at  any  station  depend  upon  the  B.  B.  at  that  station.  A 
bencb  mark  (B.  M.)  is  a  point  especially  selected  or  prepared  with 
a  view  to  definlteness  and  permanency.  A  tarnlngr  point  (T.  P.)  is 
a  temporary  point  used  for  a  B.  S.  The  plane  of  reference  for  each 
instrument  station  is  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  telescope,  called  height  of  instrament  <H.  I.).  A  B.  S. 
is  a  sight  taken  to  a  point  of  known  elevation  to  determine  H.  I. 
A.  F.  S.  is  taken  from  a  known  H.  I.  to  determine  the  elevation  of 
the  point  sighted  on.  The  rod  readings  are  the  distances  of  points 
below  the  plane  of  reference,  and  for  the  same  station  their  differ- 
ences are  tne  differences  of  level  of  the  points  themselves.  For  the 
difference  of  elevation  of  points  observed  from  different  stations  the 
H.  I  must  be  considered,  and  hence  it  must  be  worked  out  for  each 
station  and  the  rod  readings  subtracted  from  it. 

Fore  sights  and  back  sights  on  the  same  point  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  equal  length. 

107.  Notes. — -The  clearest  way  of  recording  level  notes  is  in  the 
following  form : 


B.S. 

+ 

H.I. 

F.  S. 

• 

El. 

station. 

Remarks. 

8.75 

108. 75* 

""6.'4i* 
3.28 
5,37 

9.74 

100.00 
102.34 
105.41 
103.38 

99.01 
99.01 

B.  M.  21 

NE.  comer  Main  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Stake  132. 

Center  of  Twelfth  Street  at  top  of  grade. 
Center  of  Twelfth  Street  at  bottom  of 

T.  P. 
T.  P. 

grade. 

7.60 

106.61 
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Add  the  JB.  S.  to  the  elevation  of  the  B.  M.  or  T.  P.  for  the  H.  I. 
Sabtract  the  F.  S.  from  the  H.  I.  tor  the  elevation  of  a  point.  As  a 
check,  the  H.  I.  at  anv  B.  M.  or  T.  P.  plus  the  F.  S.  to  that  point, 
mlnue  the  B.  S.  from  that  point,  equals  the  last  preceding  H.  I. 

108.  The  sextant. — This  Instrument  la  shown  and  its  parts  Indi- 
cated in  figures  78  and  83.  The  former  is  a  very  compact  form, 
called  the  pocket  sextant,  and  is  the  one  In  most  general  use  In 
the  military  service.  The  larger  form  (fig.  83)  has  telescopes  of  dif- 
ferent powers  and  also  a  telescope  tube  without  lenses  which  is  used 
for  reconnaissance  work  at  short  ranges.  The  pocket  sextant  has  a 
telescope  for  use  in  astronomical  and  long-range  terrestrial  work. 
For  ordinary  reconnaissance  and  surveying  toe  pocket  sextant  is  used 
without  the  telescope,  the  sight  being  taken  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  slide  which  closes  the  telescope  opening. 

Tlte  adftistments  are  as  foilo^vst  For  tbe  index  grlass, 
place  the  vernier  at  about  30°  of  the  limb  and  examine  the  arc  and  its 
Image  in  the  index  glass.  If  the  arc  and  image  appear  continuous  the 
glass  is  in  adjustment.  If  the  image  appears  above  tbe  arc  the  mirror 
leans  forward ;  if  below,  it  leans  backward.  Adjust  with  screws  if 
provided,  or  with  slips  of  paper  inserted  between  the  mirror  and  its 
frame. 

For  tlie  liortKon  arlass. — Set  at  zero  and  observe  a  well-defined 
distant  point,  using  the  telescope.  If  the  direct  and  reflected  images 
coincide,  the  horizon  glass  is  in  adjustment.  If  not,  adjust  it  until 
they  do,  or  if  that  can  not  be  conveniently  done,  move  the  arm  a 
short  distance  from  zero  until  coincidence  occurs.  Read  the  vernier 
and  apply  that  reading  with  Its  proper  sign  to  all  angles  measured. 
8uch  a  reading  applied  as  a  correction  is  called  the  Index  error. 
If  the  index  error  Is  off  tbe  arc,  that  is,  between  zero  and  the  end, 
it  is  additive.     If  on  tbe  arc,  subtract! ve. 

In  the  pocket  form  the  horizon  glass  only  is  adjustable.  To  ad- 
jast  tbe  pocket  sextant,  select  a  distant  object  with  a  clearly 
defined  straight  outline.  $et  the  vernier  carefully  at  the  zero  of  the 
arc  and  look  at  the  object  through  the  peephofe  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  horizon  glass.  Turn  tbe  sextant  about  the  line  of  sight  as  an 
axis  until  the  straight  line  appears  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
bottom  edge  of  the  horizon  glass.  If  the  instrument  Is  not  perfectly 
adjusted  for  this  position  the  straight  line  of  the  observed  object  will 
appear  broken,  in  which  case  unscrew  the  smaller  milled  head  of  the 
top  plate,  and,  using  its  small  end  as  a  key,  turn  the  single  adjusting 
screw  In  the  cylindrical  surface  whlje  looking  at  the  object  through 
the  peep.  The  part  of  the  Image  seen  in  the  mirror  will  appear  to 
move,  and  by  turning  the  key  In  the  proper  direction  the  two  parts 
may  be  brought  together.  Next  turn  the  sextant  about  60°  about  the 
line  of  sight,  and  if  the  straight  line  again  appears  broken  use  the  key 
to  slightly  loosen  one  of  the  two  adjusting  screws  in  the  top  plate 
while  looking  through  the  instrument.  If  this  brings  the  two  parts 
nearer  in  line  the  proper  screw  has  been  selected ;  if  not  try  the  other 
one.  Then  turn  the  two  adjusting  screws  in  the  top  plate  by  corre- 
sponding amounts  and  in  opposite  directions  and  continue  turning 
them  alternately  till  the  straight  line  becomes  continuous.  The  two 
screws  are  opposed  to  ea<di  other,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  use  no 
considerable  force  and  to  always  unscrew  one  before  screwing  up  the 
other.  When  the  adjustment  is  complete  the  line  should  remain  con- 
tinuous and  straight  while  the  sextant  is  slowly  revolved  about  the 
line  of  sight.  If  the  index  arm  is  then  moved  back  and  forth  by  turn- 
ing the  large  milled  head  the  reflection  of  any  object  may  be  made  to 
pass  exactly  over  that  object  as  seen  through  the  clear  glass. 

For  adjnsttnK  at  nlffbt,  screw  the  telescope  in  place.  Pull  its 
inner  tube  well  out.  Remove  the  sunglass  from  the  eyepiece.  FOcus 
the  telescope  on  a  brl^t  star  by  pushing  in  the  tube  till  the  Image 
of  the  star  is  clear.  Then,  by  turning  the  large  milled  head,  make 
the  star's  reflected  image  pass  through  the  field  of  view.  If  it  does 
not  pass  exactly  over  the  stationary  image  of  the  star,  adjust  the 
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horizon  ^lass  with  the  two  screws  in  the  top  plate  till  one  imace 
will  pass  exactly  over  the  other.  Next  set  the  vernier  accurately 
to  the  zero  of  the  arc,  and  with  the  single  adjusting  screw  in  the 
cylindrical  sorface  make  the  two  images  appear  as  one.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  completely  adjusted.  The  daylight  method  is  most 
convenient,  but  it  is  well  to  test  the  adjustment  by  the  star  method 
before  attempting  to  do  any  astronomical  work. 

In  the  cylindrical  surface  Just  below  the  zero  degree  end  of  the 
arc  are  two  projecting  levers  which  move  colored  glasses  to  be  used 
in  looking  at  the  sun.     At  other  times  these  glasses  should  be  de- 

Eressed  through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  plate  by  first  sliding  the 
rass  stud  in  the  plate  and  then  pushing  the  two  levers.  The  tele- 
scope also  has  a  colored  sunglass  secured  on  the  eye  end  which  must 
be  removed  when  observing  any  other  object. 

109.  Tk«  plAme  table. — ^The  instrument  is  shown  and  its  parts 
indicated  in  figure  84. 

The  adjustments  are  analogous  to  those  ot  the  transit,  the  table 
corresponding  to  the  limb  and  the  ruler  to  the  plate.  In  revolving 
the  plate  for  level  adjustment,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  cover 
the  same  part  of  the  table  in  both  positions  by  marking  two  comers 
on  the  paper.  The  figure  shows  a  device  for  plumbing  any  point  on 
the  table  over  a  given  point  on  the  ground.  Bxcept  for  very  close 
work  on  a  very  large  scale,  this  refinement  is  unnecessary.  For  all 
probable  uses  in  the  military  service  it  is  enough  to  place  the  corre- 
spooding  part  of  the  drawing  over  the  station  by  the  eye. 

110.  Tke  loir«ritkiit  of  m  nvmber  is  the  exponent  of  the  power 
to  which  a  certain  other  number,  called  the  base,  must  be  raised  to 
produce  the  given  number.  The  base  of  the  system  most  used,  called 
conunoB  lo9«rltbiit«,  is  10. 

In  any  system — 

The  log.  of  a  product  equals  the  sum  of  the  logs,  of  the  factors. 

The  logs,  of  a  quotient  equals  the  log.  of  the  dividend  minus  the  log. 
of  the  divisor ;  or  the  log.  of  a  common  fraction  equals  the  log.  of  the 
numerator  minus  the  log.  of  the  denominator. 

The  log.  of  1  is  0;  since  the  log.  l=the  log.  ^^the  log.  1— log. 
IviO.  The  log.  of  a  power  of  a  number  equals  the  log.  of  the  number 
multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power.  The  log.  of  a  root  of  a 
number  equals  the  log.  of  the  number  divided  by  the  index  of  the  root. 

Tlte  first  property  «bove  is  vtlllsed  in  the  construction  of 
the  tables.  Each  log.  is  the  sum  of  the  logs,  of  two  factors  of  which 
its  number  is  composed,  and  the  factors  may  be  so  chosen  that  the 
log.  of  one  is  a  whole  number,  called  the  ekarmeterlstlc*  and  the 
log.  of  the  other  is  a  decimal  fraction,  called  the  mantlaaa.  Any 
number  may  be  resolved  into  two  factors  one  of  which  is  the  number 
itself  with  the  decimal  point  after  the  first  significant  figure  and 
the  other  the  figure  1,  alone,  or  followed  or  preceded  by  one  or  more 
ciphers. 

Thus  :  8760«3.76  X 1000      log.o-3.57518 

876—3.76  X 100        log.=2.57518 
37.6=3.76  X 10  log.— 1.57518 

3.76—3.76  X 1  log.— 0.57518 

0.376—3.76  X  0.1         log.— T.57518 
00376—3.76  X  0.01       log.— 2.57518 
0.00376—3.76  X  0.001     l<we.— 5.57518 
The    log.   of  the  constant  factor,   3.76  in  the  above  example,   is 
always  a  positive  decimal  fraction,  and  is  called  the  iii«ntiaaa.    The 
log.  of  the  variable  factor  In  the  third  column  above,  is  a  whole  num- 
ber, and  may  be  positive  or  negative.     It  is  called  the   cliarac* 
terlatic.     ^e  logs,  of  all  numbers  presenting  the  same  combina- 
tion of  significant  figures  have  the  same  mantissa  regardless  of  the 
position    of    the   decimal    point,      lioerfiritltinic    tables    contain 
mantiaaaji  oaly,  since  the  characteristics  may  be  written  by  in- 

3 section  and  mental  calculation.     To  this  rule  tables  of  logarithmic 
rcular  functions  are  an  exception,  as  will  be  exj^lained  later.    If  the 
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386n 

»a»i 

3S3M 

3S560 

ssSb 

saiie 

39093 

39289 

39445 

89619 

397M 

40483 

4M54 

40634 

40993 

41497 

416M 

41830 

421  SO 

42324 

42813 

42975 

48089 

46638 

46686 

46834 

48982 

4n29 

47421 

17712 

47856 

48000 

48287 

48430 

48865 

J^ 

49664 

49603 

49S31 

4MS8 

60650 

50786 

60910 

61064 

61188 

61321 

61454 

61M1 

62244 

62S04 

53020 

53629 

63665 

54033 

64900 

5KI22 

65146 

65286 

S6750 

55990 

68229 

56702 

58319 

58433 

38546 

686^ 

68771 

6910(1 

W217 

se328 

SW39 

60097 

eoaoo 

60959 

61172 

61596 

61700 

61804 

61909 

82013 

82325 

flM28 

63S31 

62634 

82736 

63144 

63245 

S3347 

«3447 

«3548 

63848 

«417 

66513 

66609 

65705 

65801 

6,v«a 

65991 

66088 

86181 

(16378 

«6no 

6H6I 

66558 

87024 

67394 

68214 

68394 

68683 

88712 

68930 

69108 

89196 

69284 

69372 

69460 

69635 

69722 

89810 

60807 

60083 

70329 

70767 

70S42 

70BZ7 

71011 

71096 

71180 

71285 

71348 

71433 

71518 

724M 

72509 

72M1 

71860 
72672 

7^ 

72015 

72098 

77S97 

72263 

72345 

7*420 

74607 

74585 

74683 

74741 

74896 

74373 

75060 

75434 

78641 

78716 

76883 

76837 

77011 

77168 

7730S 

77451 

77534 

77587 

77670 

77742 

77S1S 

77887 

77958 

78031 

78103 

78380 

I! 
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113. 

Tablb  XIV — Common  logarithms  of 

clircnlwr  fnnctlonat 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Dili. 

CJosino. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

0    00 

Inf.  neg. 

10.00000 

Inf.  ncK. 

Inf.  pos. 

O                ( 

90    00 

01 

6.46373 

10.00000 

6.46373 

13.53687 

59 

03 

.76476 

30103 

10.00000 

.76476 

30103 

.23524 

58 

oa 

6.94085 

17609 

10.00000 

6.94085 

17609 

13.05915 

57 

04 

7.06579 

12494 

10.00000 

7.06579 

12494 

12.93421 

56 

05 

.16270 

9691 

10.00000 

.....  -'.  • 

.16270 

9691 

.83730 

55 

06 

.24188 

7918 

9.99999 

.24188 

7918 

.75812 

54 

07 

.30682 

6694 

.  yWfwt 

.30682 

6694 

.69117 

53 

08 

.36682 

5800 

.99999 

.36682 

5800 

.63318 

52 

09 

.41797 

5115 

.99999 

.41797 

5115 

.58203 

51 

10 

.46373 

4676 

.99999 

.46373 

4576 

.53627 

50 

11 

7.60512 

4139 

9.99999 

7.50512 

4139 

12.49488 

49 

12 

.54291 

3779 

t  irJuirV 

.54291 

3779 

.45709 

48 

13 

.57767 

3476 

.99999 

.57767 

3476 

.42233 

47 

14 

.60985 

3218 

.99999 

.60986 

3219 

.39014 

46 

15 

.63982 

2996 

.99999 

.63982 

2996 

.36108 

45 

16 

.66784 

2803 

.  iWlTtW 

.66785 

2803 

.33215 

44 

17 

.69417 

2633 

. 99999 

.69418 

2633 

.30582 

43 

18 

.71900 

2482 

.99999 

•  ««..'■*. 

.71900 

2482 

.28100 

42 

19 

.74248 

2348 

.99999 

.74248 

2348 

.25752 

41 

20 

.76475 

2227 

.99999 

.76476 

2228 

.23524 

40 

21 

7.78594 

2119 

9.99999 

.«•*•.     . 

7.78595 

2119 

12.21405 

39 

22 

.80615 

2020 

.99999 

.80615 

2020 

.19384 

38 

2» 

.82645 

1930 

.99999 

.82546 

1931 

.17454 

37 

24 

.9^m 

1848 

.99999 

.84394 

1848 

. 15006 

36 

25 

.86166 

1773 

.  yVawf 

.86167 

1773 

.13833 

35 

26 

.87869 

1703 

.99999 

.87871 

1704 

.12129 

34 

27 

.89508 

1639 

.99999 

.89510 

1639 

.10499 

33 

?8 

.91088 

1580 

.99999 

.91089 

1579 

.08911 

32 

29 

.92612 

1524 

.99998 

.92613 

.   1524 

.07387 

31 

30 

.94084 

1472 

.99998 

.94086 

1473 

.05914 

30 

31 

7.95508 

1424 

9.99998 

7.95510 

1424 

12.04490 

29 

32 

.96887 

1379 

.99998 

.96889 

1379 

.03111 

28 

33 

.98223 

1336 

.99998 

.98225 

1336 

.01775 

27 

34 

7.99520 

1297 

.99998 

7.99522 

1297 

12.00478 

26 

35 

8.00779 

1259 

.99998 

8.00781 

1259 

11.99219 

25 

36 

.02002 

1223 

.99998 

.02004 

1223 

.97996 

24 

37 

.03192 

1190 

.99997 

.03194 

1190 

.96805 

23 

38 

.04350 

1158 

.99997 

.04353 

1158 

.95647 

23 

30 

.C5478 

1128 

.99997 

.05481 

1128 

.94519 

21 

40 

.06578 

1100 

.99997 

.06581 

1100 

.93419 

20 

0    41 

8.07650 

1072 

9.99997 

8.07658 

1072 

11.92347 

19 

42 

.08696 

1046 

.99997 

.08700 

1047 

.91300 

18 

43 

.09718 

1022 

.99997 

.09722 

1022. 

.90278 

17 

44 

.10717 

998 

. svaHQ 

.10720 

999 

.89280 

16 

45 

.11693 

976 

.99996 

.11606 

976 

.88304 

15 

46 

.12647 

954 

.99996 

.12651 

955 

.87349 

14 

47 

.13581 

934 

.99996 

.13585 

934 

.86415 

13 

48 

.14495 

914 

.99996 

.14500 

915 

.85500 

12 

49 

.15391 

895 

.99996 

.15395 

895 

.84605 

11 

50 

.16268 

877 

.99995 

.16273 

878 

.83727 

10 

51 

8.17128 

860 

9.99995 

8.17133 

860 

11.82867 

9 

52 

.17971 

843 

.99995 

.17976 

843 

.82024 

8 

53 

.18798 

827 

.99995 

.18804 

828 

.81196 

7 

54 

.19610 

812 

.99995 

.19616 

812 

.80384 

6 

55 

.20407 

797 

.99994 

.20413 

797 

.79587 

5 

56 

.21189 

782 

.99994 

.21195 

782 

.78P05 

4 

57 

.21958 

769 

.99994 

.21964 

769 

.78036 

3 

58 

.22713 

755 

. 99994 

.22719 

755 

.77280 

3 

59 

.23456 

743 

.99994 

.23462 

743 

.76538 

1 

60 

8.24185 

729 

9.99993 

8.24192 

730 

11.75808 

80      0 

Oodne. 

Diff. 

Sine      1 

Diff. 

Cotang 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc 

BIOOKHAISSAKOX. 


va 


Tablb  XIY*— OwMBtom  losartthsMi  of  eiretilav  ftnMtioiui — Contd. 


Arc. 


00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 


Sine. 


8.24185 
.24903 
.25609 
.26304 
.29988 
.27661 
.28324 
.28977 
.29621 
.30255 
.30879 

8.31495 
.32103 
.32702 
.33292 
.33875 
.34450 
.35018 
.35578 
.36131 
.36678 

8.37217 
.37750 
.38276 
.38796 
.39310 
.39818 
.40320 
.40816 
.41307 
.41792 

8.42272 
.42746 
.43216 
.43680 
.44139 
.44594 
.45044 
.45489 
.45930 
.46366 

8.46796 
.47226 
.47650 
.48069 
.48485 
.48896 
.49304 
.49708 
.50108 
.50504 

8.50807 
.51287 
.51673 
.52055 
.52434 
.62810 
.53183 
.58552 
.53919 

8.542ftB 

Ooslile. 


Dili. 


729 
718 
706 
695 
684 
673 
663 
653 
644 
634 
624 

616 
608 
599 
590 
583 
576 
568 
560 
553 
547 

539 
533 
526 
520 
514 
508 
502 
496 
491 
485 

480 
474 
470 
464 
459 
455 
450 
445 
441 
436 

432 
428 
424 
419 
416 
411 
408 
404 
400 
396 

393 
390 
386 
382 
379 
376 
373 
369 
367 
363 

Dlfl. 


Cosine. 


v.  vUvOO 

.99993 
.99993 
.99993 
.99992 
.99992 
.99992 
.99992 
.90991 
.99991 
.99991 

•  WVtfU 
.99990 
.90989 

.  Wilov 

.99988 

.99988 

9.  ovoOo 

.99988 
.99987 
.99987 
.99987 
.99986 
.99986 
.99986 
.99985 
.99985 

V.  UVlWd 

.99984 
.99984 
.99984 
.99983 
.99983 
.99983 
.99982 
.99982 
.99982 

9.99981 
.99981 
.99980 
.99980 
.99980 
.99979 
.90979 
.99979 
.99978 
.99978 

9.99977 
.99977 
.99976 
.99976 
.99976 

.  uUUi  d 

.  Wv70 

•  i^wf  /  ^ 
.  Ww/4 

9.96973 
Sine. 


Difl. 


Dlfl. 


Tang. 


8.21192 
.24910 
.25616 
.26311 
.26996 
.27669 
.28332 
.28986 
.29629 
.30263 
.30888 

8.31505 
.32112 
.32711 
.33302 
.33886 
.34461 
.35029 
.35589 
.36143 
.36689 

8.37229 
.37762 
.38289 
.38809 
.39323 
.39831 
.40334 
.40830 
.41321 
.41807 

8.42287 
.42762 
.43231 
.43696 
.44156 
.44611 
.45061 
.46507 
.45948 
.46385 

8. 46817 
.47245 
.47069 
.48089 
.48505 
.48917 
.49325 
.49729 
.50130 
.5a527 

8.50920 
. 51310 
.51696 
.52079 
.52459. 
.52835 
.53208 
.53578 
.63945 

8.54308 

CoiAPg. 


Difl. 


730 
718 
706 
695 
685 
673 
663 
654 
643 
634 
625 

617 
607 
599* 
591 
584 
575 
568 
560 
554 
546 

540 
533 
527 
520 
514 
508 
503 
496 
491 
486 

480 
475 
469 
465 
460 
455 
450 
446 
441 
437 

432 
428 
424 
420 
416 
412 
408 
404 
401 
397 

393 
390 
386 
383 
380 
376 
373 
370 
367 
363 

Difl. 


Cotai^. 


11.75808 
.75090 
.74383 
.73688 
.73004 
.72331 
-.71668 
.71014 
.70371 
.69737 
.69112 

11.68495 

.67888 
.67289 
.66697 
.66114 
.65539 
.64971 
.64410 
.63857 
.63310 

11.62771 
.62238 
.61711 
.61191 
.60677 
.60168 
.59666 
.59170 
.58679 
.58193 

lL6ni3 

.57238 
.56768 
.56304 
.55844 
.55389 
.54939 
.54493 
.54052 
.53615 

11.53183 
.52755 
.52331 
.51911 
.51495 
.51083 
.50675 
.50271 
.49870 
.49473 

11.49080 
.48690 
.48304 
.47921 
.47541 
.47165 
.46792 
.46422 
.46055 

11.45092 


88 


60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 

49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 

39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


Tang  I  Are. 
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Table  XIV — Gmmih^b  lotfaritlmui  of  cirevUur  tmm 

etloBS — Contd. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Dlfl. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Diff. 

Ck»tang.  1 

o   / 

2  00 

8.64282 

368 

9.  Vvtf73 

8.64306 

363 

11.46602 

60 

01 

.64642 

360 

•99973 

•64660 

361 

.46331 

50 

02 

.64909 

357 

.99973 

•66027 

368 

•44073 

58 

03 

.55354 

365 

.  Woi^ 

•66382 

366 

•44618 

57 

04 

.55705 

351 

.99972 

.66734 

362 

.44266 

56 

03 

.56054 

349 

.99971 

•66083 

340 

.43017 

55 

06 

.56400 

346 

.99971 

.56420 

346 

.43571 

54 

07 

.56743 

343 

.99970 

.56773 

344 

.43227 

53 

08 

.57084 

341 

.99970 

.67114 

341 

.42886 

52 

09 

.57421 

337 

QQQAO 

.67452 

338 

.42548 

51 

10 

.57757 

336 

•  WvuV 

.67788 

336 

.42212 

50 

11 

8.58060 

332 

9.90068 

8.68121 

333 

11.41870 

40 

12 

.58419 

330 

.00068 

.58451 

330 

.41549 

48 

13 

.58747 

328 

.00067 

.58770 

328 

.41220 

47 

14 

.59072 

326 

.00067 

■•••*■•■ 

.50105 

326 

.40605 

46 

16 

.59395 

323 

.00066 

.50428 

323 

.40672 

45 

16 

.50715 

320 

.  WWOO 

.50740 

321 

.40251 

44 

17 

.60033 

318 

.00065 

.60068 

310 

.30032 

43 

18 

.60349 

316 

.00065 



.60384 

316 

.30316 

42 

19 

.60662 

313 

.99964 

.60698 

314 

.30302 

41 

20 

.60973 

311 

.99964 

.61009 

311 

•38001 

40 

21 

8.61282 

309 

0.00063 

8.61319 

310 

11.38681 

30 

22 

.61589 

307 

.00063 

.61626 

307 

.38374 

38 

23 

.61894 

305 

•99962 

.61931 

3a'> 

.38060 

37 

24 

.62196 

302 

•99962 

.62234 

303 

.37766 

36 

25 

.62496 

300 

.  WVol 

.62535 

301 

.37465 

35 

26 

.62795 

299 

.99961 

.62834 

200 

.37166 

34 

27 

.63091 

296 

.99900 

.63131 

207 

.36860 

33 

28 

.63385 

294 

.  iWcfOU 

.63426 

205 

.36574 

32 

29 

.63678 

293 

.  iftnfOir 

.63718 

202 

.36282 

31 

30 

.63968 

290 

.99959 

.64009 

201 

.85001 

30 

31 

8.64266 

288 

9.00058 

8.64298 

280 

11.36702 

20 

32 

.64543 

287 

.09957 

.64585 

287 

.35415 

28 

33 

.64827 

284 

.99957 

.64870 

285 

.35130 

27 

34 

.65110 

283 

.99956 

.65154 

284 

.34846 

26 

35 

.65391 

281 

.99956 

.65435 

281 

.34565 

26 

36 

.65670 

279 

.09955 

.65715 

280 

.34285 

24 

37 

.65947 

277 

.99955 

.65993 

278 

.34007 

23 

38 

.66223 

276 

.99954 

.66269 

276 

.33731 

22 

39 

.66497 

274 

.99953 

.66543 

274 

.33467 

21 

40 

.66769 

272 

.99953 

.66816 

273 

.33184 

20 

2  41 

8.67030 

270 

9.99952 

8.67087 

271 

11.32013 

10 

42 

.67308 

269 

.99952 

.67356 

260 

•32644 

18 

43 

.67575 

267 

.00051 

.67624 

268 

.32376 

17 

44 

.67840 

265 

.  ViToOl 

.67890 

266 

•32110 

16 

45 

.68104 

264 

.09950 

.68154 

264 

.31846 

15 

46 

.68366 

262 

.  I7!7iy4i7 

.68417 

263 

.31583 

14 

47 

.68627 

261 

.99949 

.68678 

261 

.31322 

13 

48 

.68886 

259 

.99948 

.68938 

260 

•31062 

12 

49 

.09144 

258 

.99947 

.69196 

258 

.80804 

11 

50 

.69400 

256 

.99947 

.60463 

267 

•30647 

10 

51 

8.60654 

254 

0.00946 

8.60706 

265 

1L30202 

0 

52 

.69907 

253 

.99946 

.60962 

254 

•30088 

8 

53 

.70159 

252 

.99945 

.70214 

252 

.20786 

7 

54 

.70409 

250 

.99944 

.70466 

251 

.29636 

6 

55 

.70658 

249 

•99944 

.70714 

240 

.20286 

5 

56 

.70905 

247 

•99943 

.70962 

248 

.20088 

4 

V 

.71151 

246 

•99942 

.71208 

246 

.28792 

3 

JS 

.71395 

244 

.99942 

.71453 

245 

.28647 

.  2 

59 

.71638 

243 

.99941 

.71607 

244 

1 

60 

8w 71880 

242 

0.00040 

8.71040 

243 

87  0 

Go^e. 

Dill. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Ck>taiig. 

Did. 

Tane. 

Arc. 

BECONNAISSANCE. 
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Table 

ZIY— CoBunon 

I  loiTArttliBui  of  drcvlar  f mtetloiui — (.'ontd. 

Arc 

StDe. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

DHL 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

e   / 

3  00 

8.n880 

242 

9.  oolMO 

8.71940 

243 

IL  28060 

e  # 

60 

01 

.72120 

240 

.99940 

.72181 

241 

.27819 

50 

92 

.72350 

239 

.99939 

.72430 

239 

.27579 

58 

Qd 

.73607 

238 

.90938 

.73669 

239 

.27341 

57 

04 

.72834 

237 

.99938 

.63896 

237 

: 27104 

56 

05 

.73060 

235 

.99937 

.73132 

236 

.26860 

55 

06 

.78303 

234 

.99936 

.73366 

234 

.36634 

54 

07 

.73535 

232 

.99936 

.73600 

234 

.26400 

53 

08 

.73767 

232 

.99935 

.73832 

232 

.26168 

52 

00 

.73997 

230 

.99d34 

.74063 

231 

.25937 

51 

10 

.74226 

229 

.  Wv34 

.74292 

229 

.25708 

50 

11 

8.74454 

228 

9.99933 

8.74521 

229 

11.25479 

49 

12 

.74680 

226 

.99932 

.74748 

227 

.25252 

48 

13 

.74005 

225 

.99931 

.74974 

226 

.25026 

47 

14 

.75130 
.75353 

225 

.99931 

.75199 

225 

.24801 

46 

15 

223 

.99930 

.75423 

224 

.24577 

45 

16 

.75575 

232 

.  aVviM 

.75645 

222 

.24355 

44 

17 

.76795 

220 

.99929 

.75867 

222 

.24133 

43 

18 

.76016 

220 

. vovSa 

.76087 

220 

.23913 

42 

19 

.76234 

219 

.99927 

.76306 

219 

.23693 

41 

20 

.76461 

217 

.  Wv20 

.76525 

219 

.23475 

40 

3  21 

8.76667 

216 

9.99926 

8. 76742 

217 

11.23258 

39 

22 

.76883 

316 

.99926 

.76058 

216 

.23042 

38 

23 

.77097 

214 

.99924 

.77173 

215 

.22827 

37 

24 

.77310 

213 

.  VvvZiS 

.77387 

214 

.22613 

36 

25 

.77622 

212 

.  VvvZiS 

.77599 

.212 

.22400 

35 

26 

.77733 

211 

.  V9v£b 

.77811 

212 

.22189 

34 

27 

.77943 

210 

.99921 

.78022 

211 

.21978 

33 

38 

.78152 

209 

.99930 

.78232 

210 

.21768 

32 

29 

.78360 

208 

.99920 

.78441 

209 

.21559 

31 

30 

.78567 

207 

.99919 

.78649 

208 

.21351 

30 

31 

&78774 

207 

9.99918 

8.78855 

206 

11.21145 

29 

32 

.78979 

206 

.99917 

.79061 

206 

.20939 

28 

33 

.79183 

204 

.99917 

.79286 

205 

.20734 

27 

34 

.79386 

203 

.99916 

.79470 

204 

.20530 

26 

35 

.79588 

202 

.99915 

.79673 

203 

.20327 

25 

36 

.79789 

201 

.99914 

.79875 

202 

.20125 

24 

37 

.79990 

201 

.99913 

.80076 

201 

.19924 

23 

38 

.80189 

199 

.99913 

.80276 

200 

.19723 

22 

39 

.80388 

199 

.99912 

.80476 

200 

.  19524 

21 

40 

.80585- 

197 

.99911 

■"•••••" 

.80674 

198 

.19326 

30 

41 

&  80782 

197 

9.99910 

&80872 

198 

11. 19128 

19 

42 

.80978 

196 

.  tJlTO^Jif 

.81068 

196 

.18932 

18 

43 

.81173 

195 

.  IWiKJjf 

.81264 

196 

.18736 

17 

44 

.81367 

194 

.  WWOo 

.  81459 

195 

.18541 

16 

45 

.81560 

193 

.99907 

.81653 

194 

.18347 

15 

46 

.81752 

192 

.99906 

.81846 

193 

.18154 

14 

47 

.81944 

192 

.99905 

.82088 

192 

.17962 

13 

48 

.82134 

190 

.  WW04 

.82230 

192 

.17770 

13 

49 

.82324 

190 

.  WW04 

.82420 

190 

.  17579 

11 

50 

.82513 

189 

.99903 

•  ••••••a 

.82610 

190 

.17390 

10 

51 

a  82701 

188 

if  •  vijtfxjJu 

a  82799 

189 

11.17201 

9 

52 

.82888 

187 

.99901 

.82987 

188 

.  17013 

8 

63 

.83075 

187 

.99900 

.©175 

188 

.16825 

7 

54 

.83261 

186 

«  VViSeif 

.83361 

186 

.16639 

6 

55 

.83446 

185 

.99898 

.83547 

186 

.16453 

5 

56 

.83630 

184 

QQStQft 

.83732 

185 

.16368 

4 

57 

.83813 

183 

.  WHWY 

' 

.83916 

184 

.16084 

3 

58 

.83996 

183 

.  WWhIO 

.84100 

184 

.15900 

3 

59 

.84177 

181 

.99895 

.843^ 

182 

. 15717 

1 

60 

&84358 

181 

ft99894 

Difl 

a84464 

182 

11. 15536 

86  0 

'  Cosine. 

Difl. 

Sine. 

Cotang 

Difl. 

'  Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Common  losrarlthms  of  circular  functions — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

O    / 

4  00 

8.84358 

181 

9.99894 

1 

8.84464 

182 

11.15536 

86  00 

10 

.86128 

1770 

.99885 

9 

.86243 

1779 

.13757 

50 

20 

.87828 

1700 

.99876 

9 

.87953 

1710 

.12047 

40 

30 

.89464 

1636 

.99866 

10 

.89598 

1645 

.10402 

30 

40 

.91040 

1576 

.99856 

10 

.91185 

1587 

.08815 

20 

50 

.92561 

1521 

. Uvo4d 

11 

.92716 

1531 

.07284 

10 

5  00 

8.94030 

1469 

9.99834 

11 

8.94195 

1479 

11.05805 

85  00 

10 

.95450 

1420 

.99823 

11 

.95627 

1432 

.04373 

50 

20 

.96825 

1375 

.99812 

11 

.97013 

1386 

.02987 

40 

30 

.98157 

1332 

.99800 

12 

.98358 

1345 

.01642 

30 

40 

.99450 

1293 

.99787 

13 

.99662 

1304 

.00338 

20 

50 

9.00704 

1254 

.99774 

13 

9.00930 

1268 

10.99070 

10 

6  00 

9.01923 

1219 

9. 90761 

13 

9.02162 

1232 

10.97838 

84  00 

10 

.03109 

1186 

.99748 

13 

.03361 

1199 

.96639 

50 

20 

.04262 

1153 

.99734 

14 

.04528 

1167 

.95472 

40 

30 

.05386 

1124 

.99720 

14 

.05666 

1138 

.94334 

30 

40 

.06481 

1095 

.99705 

15 

.06775 

1109 

.93225 

20 

50 

.07548 

1067 

. 99690 

15 

.07858 

1083 

.92142 

10 

7  00 

9.08589 

1041 

9.99675 

15 

9.08914 

1056 

10.91086 

83  00 

10 

.09606 

1017 

.99659 

16 

.09947 

1033 

.90053 

50 

20 

.10599 

993 

.99643 

16 

.10956 

1009 

.89044 

40 

30 

.11570 

971 

.99627 

16 

.11943 

987 

.88057 

30 

40 

.12519 

949 

.99610 

17 

.12909 

966 

.87091 

20 

50 

.13447 

928 

.99593 

17 

.13854 

945 

.86146 

10 

8  00 

9.14355 

908 

9.99575 

18 

9. 14780 

926 

10.85220 

82  00 

10 

.15245 

890 

.99557 

18 

.15688 

908 

.84312 

50 

20 

. 16116 

871 

.99539 

18 

.16577 

889 

.83423 

40 

30 

.16970 

854 

.99520 

19 

.17450 

873 

.82550 

30 

40 

.17807 

837 

.99501 

19 

.18306 

856 

.81694 

20 

50 

.18628 

821 

.99482 

19 

.19146 

840 

.80854 

10 

9  00 

9.19433 

805 

9.99462 

20 

9.19971 

825 

10.80029 

81  00 

10 

.20223 

790 

.99442 

20 

.20782 

811 

.79218 

50 

20 

.20999 

776 

.99421 

21 

.21578 

796 

.78422 

40 

30 

.21761 

762 

.  iW4U0 

21 

.22361 

783 

.77639 

30 

40 

.22509 

748 

.99379 

21 

.23130 

769 

..76870 

20 

50 

.23244 

735 

.99357 

22 

.23887 

757 

.76113 

10 

10  00 

9.23967 

723 

9.99335 

22 

9.24632 

745 

10.75368 

SO  00 

10 

.24677 

710 

.99313 

22 

.25365 

733 

.74635 

50 

20 

.2.5376 

699 

.99290 

23 

.26086 

721 

.73914 

40 

30 

.26063 

687 

.99267 

23 

.26797 

711 

.73203 

30 

40 

.26739 

676 

.99243 

24 

.27496 

699 

.72504 

20 

50 

.27405 

636 

.99219 

24 

.28186 

690 

.n814 

10 

11  00 

9.28060 

655 

9.99195 

24 

9.28865 

679 

10.71135 

79  00 

10 

.28705 

645 

.99170 

25 

.29535 

670 

.70465 

60 

20 

.29340 

635 

.99145 

25 

.30195 

660 

.69805 

40 

30 

.29965 

625 

.90119 

26 

.30846 

651 

.69151 

30 

40 

.30582 

617 

.99093 

26 

.31488 

642 

.68511 

20 

50 

.31189 

607 

.99067 

26 

.32122 

634 

.67878 

10 

12  00 

9.31788 

uW 

V  t  w^^^U 

27 

9.32747 

625 

10.67252 

78  00 

10 

.32378 

590 

.99013 

27 

.33365 

618 

.66635 

50 

20 

32960 

582 

.98986 

27 

.33974 

609 

,  .66026 

40 

30 

.33534 

574 

.98958 

29 

.34575 

601 

.06424 

30 

40 

.34100 

566 

.98930 

28 

.35170 

595 

.64830 

20 

50 

.34658 

558 

.98901 

29 

.35757 

687 

.64343 

10 

Cosine. 

Dlff. 

Sine. 

Difl.^ 

Cotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Cominon  losai'lthms  of  ctrcular  ftmctlona — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Difl. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

13  00 

9.35209 

551 

9.98872 

29 

9.36336 

579 

10.63664 

0     / 

77  00 

10 

.35752 

543 

.98843 

29 

.36909 

573 

.63091 

50 

20 

.36289 

537 

.98813 

30 

.37476 

567 

.62524 

40 

30 

.36818 

528 

.98783 

30 

.38035 

559 

.61965 

30 

40 

.37341 

523 

.98753 

30 

.38589 

554 

.61411 

20 

50 

.37858 

517 

.98722 

31 

.39136 

547 

.60864 

10 

14  00 

9.38367 

509 

9.98690 

32 

9.39677 

541 

10.60323 

76  00 

10 

.38871 

504 

.98659 

31 

.40212 

535 

.59788 

50 

20 

.39368 

497 

.98627 

32 

.40742 

530 

.59258 

40 

30 

.39860 

492 

.98594 

33 

.41266 

524 

.58734 

30 

40 

.40345 

485 

.98561 

33 

.41784 

518 

.58216 

20 

50 

.40825 

4S0 

.98528 

33 

•  .42297 

513 

.57703 

10 

15  00 

9.41300 

475 

j7.  wJJ4if4 

34 

9.42805 

508 

10.57195 

76  00 

10 

.41768 

468 

.98460 

34 

.43308 

503 

.56692 

50 

20 

.42232 

464 

.98426 

34 

.43806 

498 

.56194 

40 

30 

.42600 

458 

.98391 

35 

.44299 

193 

.55701 

30 

40 

.43143 

453 

.98356 

35 

.44787 

488 

.55213 

20 

50 

.43591 

448 

.98320 

36 

.45271 

484 

.64729 

10 

16  00 

9.44034 

443 

9.9S284 

36 

9.45750 

479 

10.54250 

74  00 

10 

.44472 

438 

.98248 

36 

.46224 

474 

.53776 

50 

20 

.44905 

433 

.98211 

37 

.46694 

470 

.53305 

40 

30 

.45334 

429 

.98174 

37 

.47160 

466 

.52839 

30 

40 

.45758 

424 

.98136 

38 

.47622 

462 

.52378 

20 

50 

.46178 

420 

.98098 

38 

.48080 

458 

.51920 

10 

17  00 

9.46593 

415 

9.98060 

38 

9.48534 

454 

10.51466 

73  00 

10 

.47005 

412 

.98021 

39 

.48984 

450 

.51016 

50 

20 

.47411 

406 

.97982 

39 

.49430 

446 

.50570 

40 

30 

.47814 

403 

.97942 

40 

.49872 

442 

.50128 

30 

40 

.48213 

399 

.97902 

40 

.50311 

439 

.49689 

20 

50 

.48607 

394 

.97861 

41 

.50746 

435 

.49254 

10 

18  00 

9.48998 

391 

9.97821 

40 

9. 51178 

432 

10.48822 

72  00 

10 

.49385 

387 

.97779 

42 

.51606 

428 

.48394 

50 

20 

.49768 

383 

.97738 

41 

.52030 

424 

.47969 

40 

30 

.50148 

380 

.97696 

42 

.52452 

422 

.47548 

30 

40 

.50523 

375 

.97653 

43 

.52870 

418 

.47130 

20 

50 

•  DWwO 

373 

.97610 

43 

.53285 

415 

.46715 

10 

19  00 

9. 51264 

368 

9.97567 

43 

9. 53697 

412 

10. 46303 

71  00 

10 

.51629 

365 

.97523 

44 

.54106 

409 

.45894 

50 

20 

.51991 

362 

.97479 

44 

.54512 

406 

.45488 

40 

30 

.52349 

358 

.97435 

44 

.54915 

403 

.45085 

30 

40 

.52705 

356 

.97390 

45 

.55315 

400 

.44685 

20 

50 

.5.%56 

351 

.97344 

46 

.55712 

397 

.44288 

10 

20  00 

9.53405 

349 

9.97299 

45 

9.56107 

395 

10.43893 

70  00 

10 

.53751 

846 

.97252 

47 

.56498 

391 

.43502 

50 

20 

•  OvIVO 

342 

.97206 

46 

.56887 

389 

.43113 

40 

30 

.54432 

339 

.97169 

47 

.57274 

387 

.42726 

30 

40 

.54769 

337 

.97111 

48 

.57658 

884 

.42842 

20 

50 

.55102 

333 

.97063 

48 

.58089 

381 

.41961 

10 

21  00 

9.5M33 

331 

9197015 

48 

9.58418 

379 

10.4158i 

69  00 

10 

.55761 

328 

.  iIdSdo 

49 

.58794 

376 

.41206 

50 

20 

.50085 

324 

.96017 

49 

.59168 

874 

.40832 

40 

30 

.56407 

322 

.96868 

49 

.59S40 

372 

.40460 

30 

40 

.56^27 

320 

.96818 

50 

.59909 

369 

.40091 
.39734 

20 

50 

.57043 

316 

.96767 

•  51 

.60276 

867 

10 

Cosliie. 

Diff. 

8ine. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

Dlff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Tablb  XIV — Common  loararlthmis  o£  circular  fanctlomn — Contd. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

DifT. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

Cotang. 

o    / 

22  00 

9.57357 

314 

9.96717 

50 

9.60641 

365 

10.39359 

68  00 

10 

.57669 

312 

.96665 

52 

.61004 

363 

.38096 

50 

20 

.57978 

309 

.96614 

51 

.61364 

360 

.38636 

40 

30 

.58284 

306 

.96561 

53 

.61722 

358 

.38278 

30 

40 

.58588 

304 

.96509 

52 

.62079 

357 

.37921 

20 

50 

.58889 

301 

.96456 

53 

.62433 

354 

.37567 

10 

an  00 

9.59188 

299 

9.96403 

53 

9.62785 

352 

10.37215 

67  00 

10 

.59484 

296 

.96349 

54 

.63135 

350 

.36864 

50 

20 

.59778 

294 

.96294 

55 

.63484 

349 

.36516 

40 

30 

.60070 

292 

.96240 

54 

.63830 

346 

.36170 

30 

r  40 

.60359 

289 

.96185 

55 

.64175 

345 

.35825 

20 

50 

.60646 

287 

.96129 

66 

.64517 

342 

.35483 

10 

24  00 

9.60931 

285 

9.96073 

56 

9.64858 

341 

10.35142 

66  00 

10 

.61214 

283 

.96016 

57 

.65197 

339 

.34803 

50 

20 

.61494 

280 

.95960 

66 

.65535 

338 

.34465 

40 

30 

.61773 

279 

.95902 

58 

.65870 

336 

.34130 

30 

40 

.62049 

276 

.95844 

58 

.66204 

334 

.33796 

20 

50 

.62323 

274 

.95786 

68 

.66537 

333 

.33463 

10 

25  00 

9.62595 

272 

9.95728 

58 

9.66867 

330 

10.33133 

65  oe 

10 

.62865 

270 

.95668 

60 

.67196 

329 

.32804 

50 

20 

.63133 

268 

.95609 

69 

.67524 

328 

.32476 

.  40 

30 

.63398 

265 

.95549 

60 

.67850 

326 

.32150 

30 

40 

.63662 

264 

.95488 

61 

.68174 

324 

.31826 

20 

50 

.63924 

262 

.95427 

61 

.68497 

323 

.31503 

10 

26  00 

9.64184 

260 

9.95366 

60 

9.68818 

321 

10.31182 

64  00 

10 

.64442 

258 

.95304 

62 

.60138 

320 

.30662 

50 

20 

.64698 

256 

.95242 

62 

.69457 

319 

.30543 

40 

30 

.64953 

255 

.95179 

63 

.69774 

317 

.30226 

30 

40 

.65205 

252 

.95116 

63 

.70089 

315 

.29911 

20 

50 

.65456 

251 

.95052 

64 

.70404 

316 

.29596 

10 

27  00 

9.65705 

249 

9.94988 

64 

9.70717 

313 

10.29283 

63  00 

10 

.65952 

247 

.94923 

65 

.71028 

311 

.28972 

50 

20 

.66197 

245' 

.94858 

65 

.71339 

311 

.28661 

40 

30 

.66441 

244 

.94793 

65 

.71648 

309 

.28352 

30 

40 

.66682 

241 

.94727 

66 

.71955 

307 

.28044 

20 

50 

.66922 

240 

.94660 

67 

.72262 

307 

.27738 

10 

28  00 

9.67161 

239 

9.94593 

67 

9.72567 

305 

10.27433 

62  00 

10 

.67398 

237 

.94526 

67 

.72872 

305 

.27128 

50 

20 

.67633 

235 

•  «f4400 

68 

.73175 

303 

.26825 

40 

30 

.67866 

233 

.94390 

68 

.73476 

301 

-.26624 

30 

40 

.68098 

232 

.94321 

69 

.73777 

301 

.26223 

20 

50 

.68328 

230 

.94252 

60 

.74077 

300 

.25923 

10 

29  00 

9.68657 

229 

9.94182 

70 

9. 74376 

298 

10.26625 

61  00 

10 

.68784 

227 

.94112 

70 

.74673 

298 

.25327 

50 

20 

.69010 

226 

.94041 

71 

.74969 

296 

.26031 

40 

30 

.69234 

224 

.93970 

71 

.76264 

295 

.24736 

30 

40 

.69456 

222 

.93898 

72 

.76558 

294 

.24441 

20 

50 

.69677 

221 

.93826 

72 

.76852 

294 

.24148 

10 

30  00 

9.69897 

220 

9.93753 

73 

9.76144 

292 

10.23856 

60  00 

10 

.70115 

218 

.93680 

73 

.76435 

291 

.23665 

50 

20 

.70332 

217 

.93606 

74 

.76726 

290 

.23274 

40 

30 

.70547 

215 

.93632 

f4 

.77015 

290 

.22985 

30 

40 

.70761 

214 

.93457 

75 

.77303 

288 

.22697 

20 

50 

.70973 

212 

.93382 

75 

.77601 

288 

.23409 

10 

CosiDA. 

Difl. 

Bine. 

Difl. 

Ck)tang. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Arc. 

msooinfAissAirox. 
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Tablb  XIV— Coaimom  lovaritlunc  •!  clrenkir  fvRetloiw — Contd. 

Arc 

Sine.  • 

PJff. 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Pifl. 

Cotang. 

o  / 

31  00 

0.71184 

211 

9.93307 

• 

75 

9.77877 

286 

10.22123 

69  00 

10 

.71393 

209 

.93230 

77 

.78163 

286 

.21837 

50 

20 

.71602 

209 

.93154 

76 

.78448 

285 

.21652 

40 

30 

.71808 

206 

.93077 

77 

.78732 

284 

.21268 

3t 

40 

.72014 

206 

.  92999 

78 

.79015 

283 

.20985 

20 

50 

.72218 

204 

.92921 

78 

.79297 

282 

.20703 

10 

32  00 

9.72421 

203 

9.92842 

79 

9.79579 

282 

10.20421 

58  oe 

10 

.72622 

201 

.92763 

79 

.79860 

281 

.20140 

50 

20 

.72823 

201 

.92683 

80 

.80140 

280 

.19860 

40 

30 

.73022 

199 

.92603 

80 

.80419 

279 

.19581 

30 

40 

.73219 

197 

.92522 

81 

.80697 

278 

.19303 

20 

50 

.73416 

.  197 

.92441 

81 

.80975 

278 

.19025 

10 

33  00 

9.736U 

195 

9.92359 

82 

ft81252 

277 

la  18748 

57  00 

10 

.73805 

194 

.92277 

82 

.81628 

276 

.18472 

50 

20 

.73997 

192 

.92194 

83 

.81803 

276 

.18196 

40 

30 

.74189 

192 

.92111 

83 

.82078 

275 

.17922 

30 

40 

.74379 

190 

.92027 

84 

.82;m 

274 

.17648 

20 

50 

.74568 

189 

.91942 

85 

.82626 

274 

.17374 

10 

34  00 

9.74756 

188 

9.91857 

85 

9.82899 

273 

la  17101 

66  00 

10 

.74943 

187 

.91772 

85 

.83171 

272 

.16829 

50 

20 

.75128 

185 

.91686 

86 

.83442 

271 

.16557 

40 

30 

.75313 

185 

.91599 

87 

.83713 

271 

.16287 

30 

40 

.75496 

183 

.91512 

87 

.83984 

271 

.16016 

20 

50 

.75678 

182 

.91425 

87 

.84253 

269 

.15746 

10 

35  00 

9.75859 

181 

a  91336 

89 

9.84523 

270 

la  16477 

66  00 

10 

.76039 

180 

.91248 

88 

.84791 

268 

.15209 

60 

20 

.76218 

179 

.91158 

90 

.85059 

268 

.14941 

40 

30 

.76395 

177 

.91069 

89 

.85327 

268 

.14673 

30 

40 

.76572 

177 

.90978 

91 

.86594 

267 

.14406 

20 

50 

.76747 

175 

.90887 

91 

.85860 

266 

.14140 

10 

36  00 

9.76922 

175 

9.90796 

91 

9.86126 

266 

la  13874 

64  00 

10 

.77095 

173 

.90704 

92 

.86391 

266 

.13608 

50 

20 

.77267 

172 

.90611 

93 

.86656 

266 

.13344 

40 

30 

.77439 

172 

.90)18 

93 

.86921 

266 

.13079 

30 

40 

.77609 

170 

.90424 

94 

.87185 

264 

.12815 

20 

50 

.77778 

169 

.90330 

94 

.87448 

263 

.12552 

10 

37  00 

9.77946 

168 

9.90235 

95 

9.87711 

263 

la  12289 

53  00 

10 

.78113 

167 

.90139 

96 

.87974 

263 

.12026 

50 

20 

.78280 

167 

.90043 

96 

.88236 

262 

.11764 

40 

30 

.78445 

165 

.89947 

96 

.89498 

262 

.11502 

30 

40 

.78609 

164 

.89849 

98 

.88759 

261 

.11241 

20 

50 

.78772 

163 

.89752 

97 

.89020 

261 

.10980 

10 

38  00 

9.78934 

162 

9.89653 

99 

9.89281 

261 

10. 10719 

52  00 

10 

.79095 

161 

.89554 

99 

.89541 

260 

.10459 

50 

20 

.79256 

161 

.89455 

99 

.89801 

260 

.10199 

40 

30 

.79416 

159 

.89354 

101 

.90060 

259 

.09939 

30 

40 

.79573 

158 

.89254 

100 

.90320 

260 

.09680 

20 

50 

.  79731 

158 

.89152 

102 

.90578 

258 

.09421 

10 

39  00 

9.79887 

156 

9.89050 

102 

9.90837 

269 

la  09163 

61  00 

10 

.80043 

156 

.88948 

102 

.91095 

258 

.08906 

50 

20 

.80197 

154 

.88844 

104 

.91363 

258 

.08647 

40 

30 

•  80351 

154 

.88741 

103 

.91610 

257 

.08390 

30 

40 

.80504 

153 

.88636 

105 

.91868 

258 

.08132 

20 

50 

.80656 

152 

.88631 

105 

.92125 

257 

.07875 

10 

Coeine. 

Diflf. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Gotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 
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Table  XIV — Common  IcHsarltlima  of  cHrcultir  funetloiui — Contd. 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cosine. 

Difl. 

Tang. 

Difl. 

1 
Cotang. 

40    00 

9.80807 

151 

9.88425 

106 

9.92381 

256 

10.07618 

0         / 

50   00 

10 

.80957 

150 

.88319 

106 

.92638 

257 

.07362 

50 

20 

.81106 

149 

.88212 

107 

.92894 

256 

.07106 

40 

30 

.81254 

148 

.88105 

107 

.93150 

256 

.06850 

30 

40 

.81402 

148 

.87996 

109 

.93406 

256 

.06594 

20 

50 

.81548 

146 

.87887 

109 

.93661 

255 

.06339 

10 

41     00 

9.81694 

146 

9.87778 

109 

9.93916 

255 

10.06084 

49  .00 

10 

.81839 

145 

.87668 

110 

.94171 

255 

.05829 

50 

20 

.81983 

144 

.87557 

111 

.94426 

255 

.05574 

40 

30 

.82126 

143 

.87446 

111 

.94681 

255 

.05319 

30 

40 

.82269 

143 

.87333 

113 

.94985 

254 

.05065 

20 

50 

.82410 

141 

.87221 

112 

.95190 

255 

.04810 

10 

42     00 

9.82551 

141 

9.87107 

114 

9.95444 

254 

10.04556 

48    00 

10 

.82691 

140 

.86993 

114 

.95698 

254 

.04302 

50 

20 

.82830 

139 

.86878 

115 

.96952 

254 

.04048 

40 

30 

.82968 

138 

.86763 

115 

.96205 

253 

.03795 

30 

40 

.83106 

138 

.86647 

116 

.96459 

254 

.03541 

20 

50 

.83242 

136 

.86530 

117 

.96712 

253 

.03288 

10 

43     CO 

9.83378 

136 

9.86413 

117 

9.96966 

254 

10.08034 

47    00 

10 

.83513 

135 

.86295 

118 

.97219 

253 

.02781 

50 

20 

.83648 

135 

.86176 

119 

.97472 

253 

.02528. 

40 

30 

.83781 

133 

.86056 

120 

.97725 

253 

.02275 

30 

40 

.83914 

133 

.85936 

120 

.97978 

253 

.02022 

20 

50 

.84046 

132 

.85815 

121 

.98231 

253 

.01769 

10 

44     00 

9.84177 

131 

9.85693 

122 

9.98484 

253 

10.01516 

46    00 

10 

.84308 

131 

.85571 

122 

.98736 

252 

.01263 

50 

•       20 

.84437 

129 

.85448 

123 

.98989 

253 

.01011 

40 

30 

.84566 

129 

.85324 

124 

.99242 

253 

.00758 

30 

40 

. 84694 

128 

.85200 

124 

.99495 

253 

.00505 

•   20 

50 

.84822 

128 

.85074 

126 

.99747 

252 

.00253 

10 

46     00 

9.84948 

126 

9.84948 

126 

10.00000 

253 

10.00000 

45     00 

Cosine. 

Diff. 

Sine. 

Diff. 

Cotang. 

Diff. 

Tang. 

Arc. 

KBCOimAlSSAJICB.  129 

114.  Tlte  slide  rale  Is  a  contrWatice  for  using  logs,  mechgnicallj. 
It  consists  <flg.  47)  of  a  mie,  in  t^  middle  ofwfaicb  is  a  slide.  The 
edges  of  the  groove  and  the  edges  of  the  slide  are  graduated,  forming 
four  scales,  called  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  An  indicator,  which  can  be  set 
at  any  point,  guides  the  eye  in  selecting  opposite  numbers.  The  slide 
rule  deals  with  inatttlAfeitta  only.  Characteristics  must  be  obtained 
by  inspection. 

To  nmltiply. — Move  the  slide  to  the  riffht  until  1  on  scale  B  is 
opposite  the  smaller  of  the  2  numbers  on  A ;  the  number  on  A 
opposite  the  larger  of  the  2  numbers  on  B  Is  the  product. 

To  divide. — Move  the  slide  to  the  left  until  the  divisor  on  B  is 
under  1  on  A.  The  number  on  A  opposite  the  dividend  on  B  is  the 
quotient  desired.  To  multiply  and  diTide  simnltaneoiisly,  or 
to  solve  a  proportion,  set  the  divisor  on  B  opposite  one  of  the 
other  numbers  on  A.  The  number  on  A  opposite  the  third  number  on 
B  is  the  result  desired. 

To  And  tlie  sanare  of  a  number. — ^Take  the  number  on  A 
opposite  the  given  number  on  D. 

To  And  the  square  root. — Take  the  number  on  D  opposite  the 
given  number  on  A.  In  taking  square  roots  use  only  the  left  half 
of  A,  for  an  odd  number  of  figures  In  front  of  the  decimal  point, 
•and  the  right  half  only  for  even  number. 

To  iind  a  eube. — Set  1  on  B  opposite  the  given  number  on  D. 
The  number  on  A  opposite  the  given  number  on  B  is  the  cube  desired. 

To  find  a  cube  root. — Take  the  root  approximately  by  inspec- 
tion. Set  this  number  on  B  opposite  the  given  number  on  A.  Note 
whether  1  on  C  is  opposite  th^  approximate  root  on  D.  If  so,  the 
approximate  root  Is  the  correct  one;  if  not,  move  the  slide  slightly 
one  way  or  the  other  until  the  number  on  B  opposite  the  given 
number,  and  the  number  on  D  opposite  the  one  on  C  are  the  same. 
This  number  is  the  desired  cube  root. 

Occasional  users  of  the  slide  rule  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  the 
simple  operations  .ibove  described.  Regular  users  will  study  the 
theory  and  scope  of  the  rule  from  one  of  the  several  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

94346'»— 17 8 
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Tablb  XV. 
115.  Table    of    sqiiaresy   citbesy    SQuare    rootsy   and    enbe 

roots  of  numbers  from  1  to  1,000: 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

8q.  rt. 

Cu.rt. 

No. 
51 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1. 

2601 

182651 

7.1414 

3.7081 

2 

4 

8 

1.4142 

1.2599 

62 

2704 

140608 

7.2111 

3.7325 

3 

9 

27 

1.7321 

1.4422 

53 

2809 

148877 

7.2801 

3.7563 

4 

16 

64 

2.0000 

1.5874 

•64 

2916 

157464 

7.3485 

3.7798 

5 

25 

125 

2.2361 

1.7100 

65 

3025 

166376 

7.4162 

3.8080 

6 

36 

216 

2.4495 

1.8171 

56 

3136 

175616 

7.4883 

3.8260 

7 

49 

343 

2.6458 

1.9129 

67 

3249 

185193 

7.5498 

3.8485 

8 

64 

512 

2.8284 

2.0000 

58 

3364 

195112 

7.6158 

3.8700 

9 

81 

729 

3.0000 

2.0801 

59 

3481 

205379 

7.6811 

3.8030 

10 

100 

1000 

3.1623 

2.1644 

60 

3600 

216000 

7.7460 

3.9149 

11 

121 

1331 

3.3166 

2.2240 

61 

3721 

226981 

7.8102 

3.9365 

12 

144 

1728 

3.4641 

2.2894 

62 

3844 

238328 

7.8740 

3.9579 

13 

169 

2197 

3.6056 

2.3513 

63 

3969 

250047 

7.9378 

3.9791 

14 

196 

2744 

8.7417 

2.4101 

64 

4096 

262144 

8. 

4. 

16 

225 

3375 

3.8730 

2.4662 

65 

4225 

274625 

8.0623 

4.0207 

16 

256 

4096 

4. 

2.6198 

66 

4356 

287496 

8.1240 

4.0412 

17 

289 

4913 

4.1231 

2. 5713 

67 

4489 

300763 

8.1854 

4.0615 

18 

324 

5832 

4.2426 

2.6207 

68 

4624 

314432 

8.2462 

4.0817 

19 

361 

6850 

4.3589 

2.6684 

69 

4761 

328509 

8.3066 

4.1016 

20 

400 

8000 

4.4721 

2.7144 

70 

4900 

343000 

8.3666 

4.12U( 

21 

441 

9261 

4.5826 

2.7589 

71 

6041 

357911 

8.4261 

4.1408 

22 

484 

10648 

4.6904 

2.8020 

72 

6184 

373248 

8.4858 

4.1608 

23 

529 

12167 

4.T958 

2.8439 

73 

6329 

380017 

8.5440 

4.1798 

24 

576 

13824 

4.8990 

2.8845 

74 

5476 

405224 

8.6023 

4.1988 

25 

625 

15625 

5. 

2.9240 

75 

5625 

421875 

8.6608 

4.2172 

26 

676 

17576 

5.0990 

2.9625 

76 

5776 

438076 

8.7178 

4.2358 

27 

729 

19683 

5.1962 

3.0000 

77 

5929 

456533 

8.7750 

4.2543 

28 

784 

21952 

5.2915 

3.0366 

78 

6084 

474552 

8.8318 

4.2727 

29 

841 

24389 

5.3852 

3.0723 

79 

6241 

493039 

8.8882 

4.2908 

30 

900 

27000 

6.4772 

3.1072 

80 

6400 

612000 

8.9443 

4.3080 

31 

961 

29791 

5.5678 

3. 1414 

81 

6561 

531441 

9. 

4.3287 

32 

1024 

32768 

5.6569 

3. 1748 

82 

6724 

551368 

9.0654 

4.3445 

33 

1089 

35937 

5.7446 

3.2075 

83 

6889 

571787 

9.1104 

4.3621 

34 

1156 

39304 

5.8310 

3.2396 

84 

7056 

592704 

9.1652 

4.3795 

35 

1225 

42875 

5.9161 

3.2711 

85 

7225 

614125 

9.2105 

4.3968 

36 

1296 

46656 

6. 

3.3019 

86 

7396 

636056 

9.2736 

4.4140 

37 

1369 

50653 

6.0828 

3.3322 

87 

7569 

658503 

9.3274 

4.4310 

38 

1444 

54872 

6.1644 

3.3620 

88 

7744 

681472 

0.3808 

4.4480 

39 

1521 

59819 

6.2450 

3.3912 

89 

7921 

704969 

9.4340 

4.4647 

40 

1600 

64000 

6.3246 

3.4200 

90 

8100 

729000 

9.4868 

4.4814 

41 

1681 

68921 

6.4031 

3.4482 

91 

8281 

753571 

0.5394 

4.4970 

42 

1764 

74088 

6.4807 

3.4760 

92 

8464 

778688 

9.5017 

4.5144 

43 

1849 

79507 

6.5574 

3.5034 

93 

8649 

804357 

0.6437 

4.5307 

44 

1936 

85184 

6.6332 

3.5303 

94 

8836 

830584 

9.6954 

4.5408 

45 

2025 

91125 

6.7082 

3.5569 

95 

9025 

867375 

9.7468 

4.5620 

46 

2116 

97336 

6.7823 

3.5830 

96 

9216 

884736 

0.7980 

4.5780 

47 

220ft 

103823 

6.8557 

3.6088 

97 

9409 

912673 

ti*  vvcm 

4.5047 

48 

2304 

110592 

6.9282 

3.6342 

98 

9604 

941192 

9.8995 

4.6104 

49 

2401 

117649 

7. 

3.6503 

99 

9801 

970299    9.9499  1 

4.6261 

50 

2500 

125000 

7.0711 

3.6840 

100 

10000 

1000000 

la        1 

4.6416 

BEC0HHAI8SAN0B. 


m 


Tablb    Xy. — Tallin    of    savarea,    <»abe«,    saaare    roota»    aad 

eabe  roots— -ContlntiM. 


Square. 


10201 
10404 
1C0O9 
10816 
1102S 

11236 
11449 
11664 
11881 
12100 

12321 
I2S44 
12769 
12906 
13225 

13456 
13680 
13924 
14161 
14400 

14641 
14884 
15129 
15376 
15625 

15876 
16129 
16384 
16641 
16900 

17161 
17424 
17889 
17066 
18225 

18496 
18769 

i9oa 

19321 
19600 

19681 
20164 
20449 
20736 
2102S 

21316 
21609 
21904 
22201 
22500 


Cube. 


1030301 
100208 
1092727 
1124864 
1157625 

1191016 
122S043 
1259712 
1295029 
1331000 

1367631 
1404928 
1442897 
1481544 
1520875 

1S606B6 
1601618 
1643082 
1685159 
1728000 

1771561 
1815848 
1860867 
1906624 
1953125 

200QS76 
2048383 

2097152 
2146689 
2197000 

2248091 
2299968 
2352637 
2406104 
2460375 

2515456 
2571353 
2628072 
2685619 
2744000 

2803221 
2863288 
2924207 
2986084 
3048625 

3112136 
3176523 
3241792 
3307949 
3375000 


Sq.  rt. 


10.0499 
10.0995 
10.1489 
10.1980 
10.2470 

10.2056 
10.3441 
10.3923 
It).  4403 
10.4881 

10.5357 
10.5830 
10.6301 
10.6771 
10.7238 

10.7703 
10.8167 
10.8628 
10.9087 
10.9545 

11.0000 
11.0454 
11.0905 
11.1255 
11.1803 

11.2250 
11.2094 
11.3137 
11.3578 
111.4018 

11.4455 
11.4891 
11.5326 
11.5758 
11.6190 

11.6619 
11.7047 
11.7473 
11.7898 
11.8322 

11.8743 

11.9164 

11.9583 

12 

12.0416 

12.0830 
12.1244 
12.1655 
12.2066 
12.2474 


Cu.  rt. 


4.6570 
4.6^23 
4.68^5 
4.7027 
4.7177 

4.7326 
4.7475 
4.7622 
4.7769 
4.7914 

4.8059 
4.8203 
4.8346 
4.8488 
4.8629 

4.8770 
4.8910 
4.9049 
4.9187 
4.9S24 

4.9461 
4.9597 
4.9732 
4.9866 
5 

5.0133 
5.0265 
5.0397 
5.0528 
5.0658 

5.0788 
5.0916 
5.1045 
5. 1172 
5.1299 

5.1426 
5.1551 
6.1676 
5.1801 
5.1925 

5.2048 
6.2171 
5.2293 
5.2415 
5.2536 

5.2656 
5.2776 
5.2896 
5.3015 
5.3133 


No. 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
160 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


Square. 


22801 
23194 
23409 
23716 
24025 

24336 
24649 
24964 
25281 
25600 

25921 
26244 
26509 
26896 
27225 

27556 
27889 
28224 
28561 
28900 

29241 
29584 
29929 
30276 
30625 

30976 
81329 
3U84 
32041 
32400 

82761 
33124 
33489 
33856 
34225 

34596 


Cube. 


35344 
35721 
36100 

86481 
36864 
37249 
87636 
88025 

38416 
38809 
89204 
39601 
40000 


3442951 
3511808 
3581577 
3652264 
3723875 

3796416 
3809893 
3944312 
4019679 
4096000 

4173281 
4251528 
4330747 
4410944 
4492125 

4574296 
4657463 
4741632 
4826809 
4913000 

5000211 
5088448 
5177717 
5268024 
5359875 

6451776 
5545233 
5639752 
5735339 
^882000 

5029741 
6028568 
6128487 
6229504 
6331625 

6^4856 
6539203 
6644672 
6751269 
6859000 

6967871 
7077888 
7189057 
7301384 
7414875 

7529536 
7645373 
77^92 
7880599 
8000000 


8q.  rt. 


12.2882 
12.3288 
12.3693 
12.4097 
12.4499 

12.4900 
12.5300 
12.5698 
12.6095 
12.6491 

12.6886 
12.7279 
12.7671 
12.8062 
12.8452 

12.8841 

12.9228 

12.9615 

13 

13.0884 

13.0767 
13.1149 
13.1529 
13.1909 
13.2288 

13.2665 
13.3041 
13.3417 
13.3791 
13.4164 

13.4586 
13.4907 
13.5277 
13.5647 
13.6015 

13.6382 
13.6748 
13.7113 
13.7477 
13.7840 

13.8203 
13.8564 
13.8924 
13.9284 
13.9642 

14 

14.0357 

14.0712 

14,1067 

14.1421 


Cu.rt 


5.3251 
5.3368 
5.3485 
5.3601 
5.3717 

5.3832 
5.3947 
5.4061 
5.4175 
5.4288 

5.4401 
5.4514 
5.4626 
5.4787 
5.4848 

5.^^69 
5.5060 
5.5178 
5.5288 
5.5897 

5.5506 
5.5613 
6.5721 
5.5828 
5.5984 

5.6041 
6.6147 
5.62S2 
5.6367 
5.6402 

5.6567 
5.6671 
5.6774 
5.6877 
5.6980 

5.7083 
5.7185 
5.7287 
5.7388 
5.7489 


5.8Q88 
5.8186 
5.8285 
5.8388 

5.8480 


ENOnfBSB.  FISIiB  ICAinTAL. 


(iB    XV^-^T«J»1«    of    ««iifires»    onlftes,    savMu^ 

cube  roots— Continued. 


rootSy    aad 


Square. 


40401 
40804 
41209 
41616 
42025 

41M36 
42849 
43264 
43681 
44100 

44521 
44944 
45369 
45796 
46225 

46656 
47089 
47624 
47961 
48400 

48841 
49284 
49729 
50176 
50625 

51076 
51529 
51984 
52441 
52900 

53361 
53824 
54289 
54756 
55225 

55696 
56169 
56644 
57121 
57600 

58081 
58564 
59049 
59536 
60025 

60516 
61009 
61504 
62001 
62505 


8120601 
8242408 
8365427 
8489664 
8615125 

8741816 
8869743 
8998912 
9129329 
9261000 

9393981 
9528128 
9663597 
9S00344 
9938375 

10077696 
10318313 
10360232 
10503459 
10648000 

10793861 
10941048 
11080567 
11239424 
11390625 

11543176 
11697083 
11852352 
12008889 
12167000 

12326391 
12487168 
12649337 
12812904 
12977875 

13144256 
13312053 
13481272 
13651919 
13824000 

13907521 
14172488 
14348907 
14526784 
14706125 

14886936 
15069223 
1525E2092 
15438249 
15625000 


Sq.rt. 

Cu.  rt. 

No. 
251 

Square. 

14. 1774 

5.8578 

63001 

14. 2127 

5.8675 

252 

03504 

14. 2478 

5.8771 

253 

64009 

14.2829 

5.8868 

254 

64516 

14.3178 

5.8964 

255 

65025 

14.3527 

5.9059 

256 

65536 

14.3875 

5. 9155 

257 

66049 

14.  4222 

5.9250 

258 

66564 

14. 4568 

5. 9345 

259 

67081 

14. 4914 

5.9439 

260 

67600 

14.5258 

5.9533 

261 

63121 

14. 5602 

5.9627 

262 

68644 

14.5945 

5.9721 

263 

69169 

14. 6287  i 

5. 9814 

264 

69696 

14.6629 

5.9907 

265 

70225 

14.6969 

6 

266 

70756 

14. 7309 

6.0002 

267 

71289 

14. 7648 

6.0185 

268 

71824 

14.7986 

6.0277 

269 

72361 

14.8324 

6.0368 

270 

72900 

14.8661 

6.0459 

271 

73441 

14.8997 

6.0550 

272 

73984 

14.9332 

6.0641 

273 

74S29 

14.9666 

6.0732 

274 

75076 

15 

6.0822 

275 

75625 

15.0333 

6.0912 

276 

76176 

15.0065 

6.1002 

277 

76729 

15.0997 

6.1091 

278 

77284 

15.1327 

6.1180 

279 

77841 

15.1658 

6.1269 

280 

78400 

15.1987 

6.1358 

281 

78961 

15.2315 

6.1446 

282 

79524 

15.2643 

6.1534 

283 

80089 

15.2971 

6.1622 

284 

80656 

15.3297 

6. 1710 

285 

81225 

15.3623 

6.1797 

286 

81796 

15.3948 

6,1885 

287 

82369 

15.4272 

6.1972 

288 

82944 

15.4596 

6.2058 

289 

83521 

15.4919 

6. 2145 

290 

84100 

15.5242 

6:2231 

291 

84681 

15.5563 

6.2317 

292 

85264 

15.5885 

6.2403 

293 

85849 

15.6205 

6.2488 

294 

86436 

15.6525 

6.2573 

295 

87025 

15.6844 

6.2658 

296 

87616 

15. 7162 

6.2743 

»7 

88209 

15.7480 

6.2828 

2^ 

88804 

15.7797 

6.2912 

299 

89401 

15.8114 

6.2996 

300 

90000 

15813251 
16003008 
16194277 
16387064 
16581375 

16777216 
16974503 
17173512 
.17373979 
17576000 

17779581 
17984728 
18191447 
18399744 
18609625 

18821096 
19034163 
19248832 
19465109 
19683000 

19902511 
20123648 
20346417 
20570824 
20796875 

21024576 
21253933 
21484052 
21717639 
21953000 

22188041 
22425768 
226651S7 
22906304 

23149125 

23393656 
23639003 
238S7872 
24137569 
24389000 

24642171 
24897088 
25153757 
25412184 
25672375 

25934336 
26198073 
26463503 
26730S99 
27000000 


15.8430 
15.8745 
15.9060 
15.9374 
15.9687 

16 

16.0312 

16.0624 

16.0935 

16.1245 

16.1555 
16.1864 
16.2173 
16.2481 
16.2788 

16.3095 
16.3401 
16.3707 
16.4012 
16.4317 

16.4621 
16.4924 
16.5227 
16.5539 
16.5831 

16.6132 
16.6433 
16.6733 
16.7083 
16.7332 

16.7631 
16.7929 
16.8236 
16.8623 
16.8819 

16.9115 

16.9411 

16.9706 

17 

17.0394 

17.0587 
17.0680 
17.1172 
17.1464 
17.X756 

17.2047 
17.3337 
17.3627 
17.3916 
17.3306 


Cu.  rt. 


6.3080 
6.3164 
6.3347 
6.3330 
6.3413 

6.3496 
6.3579 
6.3661 
6.3743 
6.3835 

6.3907 
6.3988 
6.407D 
6.4151 
6.4232 

6.4312 
6.4393 
6.4473 
6.4553 
6.4633 

6.4713 
6.4702 
6.48r2 
6.4961 
6.5090 

6.5106 
6.5187 
6.5365 
6.530 
6.5421 

6.5499 
6.5577 
6.5654 
6.5731 
6.5808 

6.5SS5 
6.5062 
6.6039 
6.6115 
6. 6191 

6.6267 
6.6343 
6.6419 
6.6494 
6.6509 

6.6644 
6.6719 
6.6794 
6.6869 
6.6043 


XJSeOSKftZiSAVOX. 


rool«y    and 


No. 

• 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

301 

90601 

27270001 

17.3484 

6.7018 

301 

123201 

43248661 

18.7810 

7.0640 

ao2 

91304 

27548606 

17.3781 

6.7092 

352 

123904 

43614208 

18.7617 

7.0607 

308 

91809 

27818127 

17.4009 

6.7166 

358 

124600- 

43086977 

18.7883 

7.0ttM 

ao4 

9^416 

28081464 

17.4356 

6.7240 

354 

125316 

44361864 

18.8149 

7.0740 

306 

93035 

28872625 

17.4642 

6.7313 

355 

126025 

44738876 

18.8414 

7.0807 

306 

93680 

28663616 

17.4889 

6.7387 

366 

126786 

45U8Q16 

18.8680 

7.08ra 

307 

94349 

28864443 

17.5^4 

6.7460 

357 

127449 

45499208 

18.8944 

7.0940 

308 

94864 

29218112 

17.5409 

6.7533 

358 

128164 

45882712 

18.9209 

7.1066 

300 

95481 

29603609 

17.5784 

6.7606 

350 

428881 

46266279 

18.9473 

7.1972 

310 

96100 

29791000 

17.6068 

6.7679 

360 

129600 

40696000 

18.9737 

7.1138 

3U 

96721 

30080231 

17.6362 

6.7752 

361 

130821 

47045881 

19 

7.1204 

312 

97344 

308n328 

17.6685 

6.7824 

362 

131044 

47437928 

19.0263 

7.1209 

313 

97969 

30664297 

17.6018 

6.7897 

363 

131760 

47832147 

19.0626 

7.1335 

314 

96696 

30959144 

17.7200 

6.7969 

364 

132496 

48228544 

19.0788 

7.1400 

315 

99225 

31286875 

17.7482 

6.8041 

365 

133225 

48627125 

19.1050 

7.1466 

3ie 

99856 

31564496 

17.7764 

6.8113 

366 

133956 

49027896 

19. 1311 

7.1831 

317 

100489 

31868013 

17.8045 

6.8185 

367 

134689 

49430S63 

19.1572 

7.1506 

318 

101124 

32187432 

17.8326 

6.8256 

368 

135424 

49636032 

19.1833 

7.1661 

319 

101761 

3248nfl0 

17.8606 

6.8328 

369 

136161 

50243409 

19.2094 

7.1736 

320 

102400 

32766000 

17.8885 

6.8399 

370 

136000 

50653000 

19.2354 

7.1791 

331 

103041 

33076161 

17.9165 

6.84W 

371 

137641 

51664811 

19.2614 

7.1885 

322 

108684 

33386848 

17.9444 

6.8541 

372 

138384 

51478848 

19.2873 

7.1938 

323 

104320 

33896367 

17.9722 

6.8612 

373 

139129 

51S05117 

19. 3132 

7.19M 

3M 

104976 

34012294 

18 

6.8683 

374 

1.39876 

52313624 

19.3391 

7.2048 

325 

105635 

34338135 

i&oe78 

.6.8753 

375 

140635 

52734375 

19.3649 

7.ai2 

333 

106276 

34645876 

1&0655 

6.8834 

376 

141876 

53157876 

19.3907 

7.2177 

S27 

106029 

34968783 

1&08S1 

6.8894 

377 

142129 

53582633 

19. 4165 

7.2240 

328 

107584 

35287S52 

1&1108 

6.8964 

378 

142884 

54010152 

19. 4422 

7.2304 

329 

108241 

35611289 

1&  1384 

8.9034 

379 

143641 

54439939 

19.4679 

7.2868 

330 

106900 

85887880 

1&1659 

6.9104 

380 

144400 

54879000 

19.4996 

7.2438 

331 

100561 

86264691 

18.1934 

6.9174 
6.9244 

381 

145161 

55306841 

19.5193 

7.2496 

333 

110324 

36S94868 

18.2260 

382 

146924 

55742968 

19.5448 

7.2558 

333 

110880 

36936087 

18.2488 

6.9313 

383 

146689 

56181887 

19.5704 

7.2622 

334 

111566 

37289704 

18.2757 

6.9382 

384 

147456 

56623104 

19.5959 

7.2685 

336 

112225 

3750S»76 

18.3030 

6.9461 

385 

148225 

57066625 

19.6214 

7.2748 

336 

112806 

37983DB6 

18.3303 

6.9521 

386 

148996 

57512456 

19.6469 

7.2811 

337 

113569 

38272758 

18.3570 

6.9589 

387 

149769 

67960603 

19.6723 

7.2874 

333 

114244 

38614472 

18.3848 

6.9658 

388 

150544 

58411072 

19.6977 

7.2936 

339 

114921 

38958319 

18.4120 

6.9727 

389 

151321 

58863869 

19.7231 

7.2999 

340 

115600 

39804000 

18.4391 

6.9795 

390 

152100 

59319000 

19.7484 

7.3061 

341 

116281 

30651821 

18.4662 

6.9864 

3U1 

152881 

59776471 

19.7737 

7.3124 

342 

116964 

4000MR8 

18.4932 

6.9932 

392 

153664 

60236288 

19.7990 

7.3186 

S43 

117649 

40353607 

18.5208 

7 

393 

154449 

60698457 

19.8242 

7.3248 

344 

.118336 

40707584 

18.6472 

7.0068 

394 

155236 

61162984 

19.8494 

73319 

34S 

119085 

41063635 

18.5742 

7.0136 

395 

156025 

61629875 

19.8746 

7.3378 

346 

11971^ 

41431736 

18.6011 

7.0203 

396 

156816 

62090136 

19.8997 

7.3484 

vn 

120409 

417H1928 

18.6279 

7.0271 

397 

157609 

62570773 

19.9249 

7.8496 

348 

121104 

42144102 

18.6548 

7.0338 

158404 

63044792 

19.9499 

7.3858 

349 

121801 

42508549 

18.6815 

7.0406 

399 

159201 

63521199 

19.9750 

7.3619 

350 

122500 

42875000 

18.7088 

7.0473 

400 

160000 

64000000 

20 

7.3681 

2M 


EHOnrSBK  WIELD  XAVTTAL. 


Table    XV. — ^T»1ble    of    •qva.rea,    cubes,    ■an*''®    roota,    a^nd 

c«be  roots — Continued. 


No. 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
406 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

426 

428 
429 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 
439 
440 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 
447 

446 
4tf 
460 


60S01 
61604 
62400 
63216 
64025 

64836 
65649 
66464 
67281 
68100 

68921 
69744 
70569 
71396 
72225 

73056 
73889 
74724 
75561 
76400 

77241 
78084 
78929 
79776 
80625 

81476 
82329 
83184 
84041 
84800 

85761 
86624 
87489 
88356 

189225 

90096 
90969 
91844 
92721 
93600 

94481 
95364 
96249 
97136 
96025 

98916 

96809 

2007D4 

201601 

202500 


64481201 

vsirovCHR) 

65450627 
65039264 
66430125 

66023416 
67419143 
67917312 
68417929 
68921000 

60426531 
60B34528 
70444997 
70957944 
71473375 

71001296 
72511713 
73034632 
73560059 
74068000 

74618461 
75151448 
75666867 
76225024 
76765625 

77308776 
77854483 
78402752 
78058589 
79507000 

8D062901 
80621568 
81182737 
81746504 
82312875 

82881856 
83458453 
84027672 
84604519 
85184000 

85766121 
86350888 

86938307 
87528384 
88121125 

88n6536 
80314623 
89915392 
90518649 
6112S000 


Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

No.. 

Square. 

20.0250 
20.0489 
20.0749 
20.0998 
20.1246 

7.3742 
7.3803 
7.3864 
7.3925 
7.3866 

451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

203401 
204304 
205209 
206116 
207025 

20.1^4 
20.1742 
20.1990 
20.2237 
20.2485 

7.4047 
7.4106 
7.4168 
7.4229 
7.4290 

456 
457 
458 
459 
460 

207936 
208849 
209764 
210681 
211600 

20.2731 
20.2978 
20.3224 
20.3470 
20.3715 

7.4350 
7.4410 
7.4470 
7.4530 
7.4580 

461 
462 
463 
464 
465 

212521 
213444 
214360 
215296 
216225 

20.3961 
20.4206 
20.4450 
20.4605 
20.4839 

7.4650 
7.4710 
7.4770 
7.4829 
7.4880 

466 

467 
468 
469 
470 

217156 
218080 
219024 
219961 
220000 

20.5183 
20.5426 
20.5670 
20.5013 
20.6165 

7.4948 
7.5007 
7.5067 
7.5126 
7.5185 

471 
472 
473 
474 
475 

221841 
222784 
223729 
224676 
225625 

20.6398 
20.6640 
20.6882 
20.7123 
20.7364 

7.5244 
7.5302 
7.5361 
7.5420 
7.5478 

476 
477 
478 
479 
480 

226576 
227529 
228484 
229441 
230400 

20.7605 
20.7846 
20.8087 
20.8327 
20.8567 

7.5537 
7.5505 
7.5654 
7.5712 
7.5770 

481 
482 
483 

484 
485 

231361 
232324 
233289 
234256 
235225 

20.8806 
20.9045 
20.9284 
20.9523 
20.9762 

7.5828 
7.5886 
7.5944 
7.6001 
7.6060 

486 
487 
488 
489 
490 

236196 
237169 
238144 
239121 
240100 

21 

2L0238 

21.0476 

21.0713 

21.0950 

7.6117 
7.6174 
7.6232 
7.6289 
7.6346 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 

241081 
242064 
243049 
244036 
245U25 

21.1187 
21.1424 
2L1660 
21.1806 
21.2132 

7.6403 
7.6460 
7.6517 
7.6574 
7.6631 

496 
497 
408 
499 
500 

346016 
247009 
248004 
249001 
250000 

91733851 
92345408 
92059677 
93S76664 
94196375 

94818816 

96071912 
96702579 
97336000 

97972181 
98611128 
99262847 
99607344 
100544625 

101194696 
101847563 
102503232 
108161709 
103828000 

104487111 
105154048 
105823817 
106406424 
107171875 

107850176 
106531333 
100215352 
100902239 
110502000 

111284641 
111980168 
112678587 
113379904 
114084125 

114791256 
115501303 
116214273 
116990109 
U7640000 

118370771 
119096488 
119623157 
120568784 
121287875 

122033836 
122763473 
123506893 
134351499 
135000000 


21.2368 
2L2003 
21.2838 
21.3073 
2L3307 

21.3643 
21.3776 
21.4009 
21.4243 
2L4476 

21.47D9 
2L4042 
2L5174 
21.5407 
21.5639 

2L5870 
2L6102 
21.6333 
21.6564 
21.6795 

21.7025 
21.7256 
21.7486 
21.7716 
21.7945 

21.8174 
21.8403 
2L8633 
31.8861 
31.9068 

21.9317 

21.9545 

21.977S 

22 

32.0227 

22.0464 
32.0681 
32.0907 
22.1133 
22.1389 

22.1585 
22.1811 
22.2036 
22.2261 
22.3486 

22.27U 
22.2935 
22.3159 
22.3388 
22.3607 


Cu.rt. 


7.6688 
7.6M4 
7.6ni 
7.6867 
7.6n4 

7.6030 
7.7036 
7.7063 
7.7138 
7.7194 

7.7260 
7.7806 
7.7862 
7.7418 
7.7^3 

7.7538 
7.7884 
7.7B88 
7.7816 
7.7750 

7.7806 
7.7800 
7.7915 
7.79B0 
7.8086 

7.8079 
7.8184 
7.8188 
7.8913 
7.8307 

7.8853* 

7.8406 

7.8460 

7.8514 

7.8806 

7.8623 
7.8670 
7.8730 
7.8»ft 
7.8837 

7.8891 
7.8944 
7.8806 
7.9061 
7.9106 

7.9158 
7.9SU 
7.9964 
7.9817 
7.9070 


xz6om4iBfuuies. 


Taslm   XV. — TaMe    of    Ml««re«9    ««•••» 

e«be  root«— <:!oiitiiioed. 


vaatUf 


Na 


501 

SOB 
AM 
506 

506 
6^ 


500 
510 

5U 
512 
518 
514 
U5 

510 
517 
618 

no 

580 

521 
602 
588 
SM 


Sqnaie. 


528 


251001 
252004 
258000 

254010 
255026 

250008 

2570<0 
258064 

250081 
260100 

201121 
262144 
268160 
204196 


581 
582 


584 

535 

586 
587 


266256 
267289 
268324 
260361 
270400 

271441 
272484 
278528 
274576 
276626 

276676 
277728 
278784 
279641 
280000 

281961 
283024 
284080 
285156 


510 

541 
5tt 
518 
544 

546 

546 
647 
548 
549 
550 


289444 
2005» 
291600 

202681 
298764 
294849 
296086 
207086 

296116 
290209 

300304 
301401 
302600 


Cube. 


126781501 
120506008 

127208527 
128QiM064 
128787686 

129654»6 
130838843 
131006612 
131872838 
132651000 

133483081 
134217738 
135006897 
135796744 
136580876 

137881006 
188188U3 
138lin882 
139718869 
140808000 

141430781 
148386648 

148066667 
148877884 
144708126 

145681576 
146368183 
147197863 
148035889 
148S770QO 

149731291 
160668768 
151419437 
152278804 
158180375 

153900666 

154864153 
155790672 
156500»9 
157464000 

V»340431 
1^030088 
16QI108Q07 
160988184 


164586693 
1654^^ 
166875000 


Sq-.rt. 


23.3880 
23.4054 
22.^77 
22.4499 
22.4723 

B3.4944 
33.5167 
23.5889 
33.5610 
33.5882 

22.6068 
23.6374 
33.6495 
216716 
32.6986 

33.7186 
22.7896 
23.7596 
33.7816 
22.8085 

22.8354 
32.8473 
32.8688 

28.8910 
22.9139 

22.9347 

123.9566 
33.9783 
33 
38.0217 

28.0484 
23.0661 
23.0868 
23.1084 
23.1301 

28.1517 
33.1733 
33.1048 
33.3164 
38.2379 

33,3594 
33.2809 
33.3034 
23.3338 
23.3453 

88.3666 
33.3880 
33.4004 
33.4807 
33.4531 


Ca.It. 


7.9438 
7.9476 
7.9698 
7.9681 
7.9684 

7.9685 
7.9788 
7.9701 
7.9843 
7.9896 

7.9948 

8 

8.0062 

8.0104 

8.0156 

8.0308 
8.0260 
7.0811 
8.0888 
8.0415 

8.0466 
8.0517 
8.0569 
8.0690 
8.0671 

8.0733 
&0774 
8.0625 
&0876 
8.0937 

8.0978 
a  1088 
a  1079 
8.1130 
8.1180 

&1331 
8.1381 
a  1332 
a  1383 
a  1433 

ai483 
a  1583 
a  1583 
a  1633 

ai68a 

a  1788 
a  1788 
a  1833 
a  1883 
ai933 


No. 


561 

658 
568 
554 
565 

566 

567 
558 
569 
560 

561 
563 
568 
564 
566 


567 
568 

569 
570 

571 
573 
578 
574 
575 

576 
677 
578 
579 
580 

581 
582 
583 
584 
565 

586 
587 
588 
689 
590 

591 
593 
593 
594 
596 

596 
597 
598 
599 
600 


Square. 


308601 
304704 
306809 
306016 
808006 

809186 
310249 
311364 
812481 
813600 

314781 
316844 
310969 
318096 
319225 

820856 
821489 
323624 
323761 
324900 

326941 
327184 
828329 
829476 
830625 

831776 
333939 
334084 
335341 
836400 

837661 
338734 
339889 
341056 
343335 

343896 
344569 
345744 
346931 
348100 

349381 
350464 
351649 
352836 
354025 

355616 
356409 
357604 
358801 
360000 


Cube. 


167984181 
168198608 
169119877 
170081464 
170953875 

171879616 
172808688 
173741112 
174676879 
175616000 

176668481 
177504828 
178453547 
179406144 
180862126 

181381496 
182284363 
188360482 
18I23Q009 
185196000- 

186168411 
187149248 
188133517 
189119324 
190100875 

191183075 
192100008 

193100653 
19410U89 
186112000 

196122941 
197187868 
198155287 
199170704 
2002(^625 

201230056 
302262808 
203207472 
3(^36460 
306370000 

3Q64360n 
307474688 
308537857 
300584684 

210644876 

2U708786 
212776178 
213847102 
214921799 
216000000 


Bq.  ft. 


2a  4784 
33.4947 
33.5160 
3a  5372 
2a  5684 

2a5797 
2a  6008 
2a  6230 
23.6482 
33.6643 

2a  6864 
2a  7065 
2a  7276 
28.7487 
2a  7607 

2a  7108 
33.8118 
2a  8328 
2a  8537 
2a  8747 

2a  8966 
23.9165 
2a  9374 
2a  9583 
2a  9792 

24 

210208 
24.0410 
34.0624 
24.0833 

24.1089 
34.1347 
24.1454 
24.1661 
24.1868 

212074 
312281 
24.2487 
212693 
312899 

313105 
34.3311 
34.3516 
313721 
1813926 

214131 
34.4336 
24.4540 
214746 
24.4949 


Cu.  nl. 


ai988 
a2081 

a2081 
a  2180 
a2180 


a: 

8.2278 
a2327 

a2877 
a2i26 

a  2475 
a2524 
a2698 
a2631 
a2670 

a  2719 
a2768 
a  2816 
a2866 
a  2918 

a  2062 

a  8010 

a8069 
a  3107 
a  3158 

a  3208 

a32&i 
ai30o 

a3348 
a8308 

a3448 
a  3491 
a3539 
a3587 
a3634 

a3683 

a87ao 

a  3777 
a3828 
a3872 

a  3910 
a3967 
a4014 
a4061 
a  4108 

a  4156 
a  4202 
8.4249 
a  4206 
a43«8 


•las 


ENODSrSBK  TI|a.S  KAVTTAL. 


{Tai^b    XV.-^Table    of    ML^a^res,    c«l^s,    sqiiAra    rootm, 

cube  root«---Contiiiued. 


No. 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

CiLrt. 

No. 
651 

Square. 

Cube. 

Sq.rt. 

Cu.rt. 

601 

861201 

217081801 

24.5153 

8.4390 

423801 

275894451 

25.5147 

8.6668 

602 

362404 

218167208 

24.5357 

8. 4437 

652 

425104 

277167808 

26.5343 

8.6n3 

603 

363609 

219256227 

24.5561 

8.4484 

653 

426409 

278446077 

25.5539 

8.6757 

604 

364816 

220348864 

24.5764 

8.4530 

654 

427716 

279726264 

25.5784 

8.6801 

606 

366025 

221445125 

24.5967 

8. 4577 

655 

429025 

281011875 

25.6030 

8.6845 

606 

367236 

222545016 

24.6171 

8.4623 

656 

430336 

282300416 

25.6125 

8.6800 

607 

868449 

22364S543 

24.6374 

8.4670 

667 

431649 

283593393 

25.6320 

8. 6034 

608 

369664 

224755712 

24.6577 

8. 4716 

658 

432964 

284890312 

25.6515 

8.6078 

600 

370881 

225866529 

24.6779 

8.4763 

659 

434281 

286191179 

25.6710 

&7022 

610 

372100 

226981000 

24.6982 

8.4809 

660 

435600 

287496000 

25.6005 

8.7066 

611 

373321 

228099131 

24.7184 

8.4856 

661 

436921 

288804781 

25.7099 

8.7110 

612 

374544 

229220928 

24.7386 

8.4902 

662 

438244 

290117528 

2517994 

8.7154 

613 

375769 

230346397 

24.7588 

8.4948 

663 

439569 

291434247 

25.7488 

8.7196 

614 

376996 

231475544 

24. 7790 

O*  4ir<74 

664 

440896 

292754944 

25.7682 

8.7241 

615 

378225 

232608375 

24.7992 

8.5040 

665 

442225 

294079625 

25.7876 

8.7285 

616 

379456 

233744896 

24.8193 

8.5086 

666 

443556 

295408206 

25.8070 

8.7329 

617 

380689 

^4885113 

24.8395 

8.5132 

667 

444889 

296740963 

25.8263 

8.7373 

618 

881924 

236029032 

24.8596 

8.5178 

668 

446224 

298077632 

25.8457 

8.7416 

619 

383161 

237176659 

24.8797 

8.5224 

669 

447761 

299418309 

25.8650 

8.7460 

620 

384400 

238328000 

24.8998 

8.5270 

670 

418900 

300763000 

25.8844 

8.7508 

.  021 

385641 

289483061 

24.9199 

8.5316 

671 

450241 

302111711 

25.9037 

8.7547 

622 

.386884 

240641848 

24.9399 

8.5362 

672 

451584 

303464448 

25.9230 

8.7500 

623 

388129 

241804367 

24.9600 

8.5408 

673 

452929 

304^1217 

25.9423 

8.7634 

624 

389376 

242970624 

24.9800 

8.5453 

674 

454276 

306182024 

25.9615 

8.7677 

626 

390625 

244140625 

25 

8.5499 

675 

455625 

307546875 

25.9606 

8.7721 

626 

391876 

245314376 

25.0200 

8.6544^ 

676 

456976 

308915776 

26 

8.7704 

627 

393129 

246491883 

25.0400 

8.5590 

677 

458329 

310288733 

26.0192 

8.7807 

628 

394384 

247673152 

25.0609 

8.5635 

678 

459684 

311665752 

26.0384 

8.7860 

629 

395641 

2488581^ 

25.0799 

8.5681 

679 

461041 

313046830 

26.0576 

8.7803 

630 

396900 

250047000 

25.0998 

8.5726 

680 

462400 

314432000 

26.0768 

8.7W7 

631 

398161 

251239591 

25. 1197 

8.5772 

681 

463761 

315821241 

26.0960 

&7geo 

632 

399424 

252485068 

25.1396 

8.5817 

682 

465124 

317214668 

26.1151 

H.9oaa 

633 

400689 

253636137 

25.1595 

8.5862 

683 

466489 

318611987 

26.1343 

8.8066 

634 

401956 

254840104 

25.1794 

8.5907 

684 

467856 

320013504 

26.1534 

8.SW9 

635 

403226 

256047875 

25.1902 

8.5952 

685 

469225 

321419125 

26.1725 

8.8152 

636 

404496 

257260456 

25.2190 

8.5997 

686 

470596 

322828856 

26.1916 

8.8194 

637 

405769 

258474853 

25.2389 

8.6043 

687 

471969 

324242703 

26.2107 

8.8237 

638 

407044 

259694072 

25.2687 

8.6088 

688 

473344 

325660672 

26.2298 

asaso 

630 

408321 

260917119 

25.2784 

8.6132 

689 

474721 

327082769 

26.2488 

&8333 

640 

409600 

262144000 

25.2982 

&6177 

690 

476100 

328509000 

26.2679 

a8366 

641 

410881 

263374721 

25.3180 

8.6222 

691 

477481 

329939371 

26.2869 

8.8408 

643 

412164 

264600288 

25.3377 

8.6267 

692 

478864 

331373888 

26.3059 

8.8451 

643 

413449 

266847707 

25.3574 

8.6312 

693 

480249 

332812557 

26.3249 

8.8483 

644 

414736 

267089984 

25.3772 

8.6357 

694 

481636 

334255384 

26.3439 

8.8536 

<646 

416025 

268336125 

25.3969 

8.6401 

695 

483025 

335702375 

26.3629 

&8S78 

646 

417316 

269586136 

26.4165 

8.6446 

696 

484416 

337153536 

26.3818 

8.8621 

6ft7 

418609 

270840023 

25.4362 

8.6490 

697 

485809 

338668873 

26.4008 

8.8683 

648 

419904 

272097702 

25.4558 

8.6535 

698 

487204 

340068392 

26.4197 

&8706 

610 

•421201 

2733594^ 

25.4755 

8.6579 

699 

488601 

341532099 

26.4386 

8.8748 

.650 

422500 

274625000 

25.4951 

8.6624 

700 

490006 

343000000 

26.4575 

&S790 

mseonrjjasAses. 
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Table    XV. — ^TaUe*  ^of    s4tta.re«»    eubes,   «qii«re    rootw,    wk.mA 

'  euhe  voot«-*-Ooiztiiio«<). 


Square. 


^1401 
492804 
494209 
495616 
497025 

498436 
4998^19 
5012S4 
£02b81 
504100 

505821 
506844 
508809 
509796 
511225 

512656 
614080 
615524 
516961 
518400 

519841 
621284 
622729 
524176 
525635 

527076 
528529 
529984 
531441 
532900 

534361 
535824 
537289 
538756 
540225 

541096 
543169 
544644 
546121 
547600 

549061 
550564 
552049 
553536 
55502S 

556516 
558009 
559504 
561001 
562500 


Cube. 


344473101 

347428937 
348918664 
350400635 

351885816 
353393243 
354894912 
356400629 
357911000 

359425431 
360944128 
36?4«7097 
363994344 
365625875 

367061686 
368601813 
370146232 
371694969 
373248000 

374805361 
376367048 
377933067 
379508424 
881078135 

382657176 
384240583 
385828353 
387430489 
389017000 

390(»7891 
392223168 
393832837 

397065875 

398688256 
400315553 
401947272 
403583419 
405234000 

406869021 
406518488 
410172407 
411830784 
418493625 

415160936 
416832723 
418508992 
420189749 
421875000 


Sq.rt. 


26.4764 
26.4993 
26.5141 
25.5330 
136.5518 

38.5707 
36.5895 
36.6083 
38.6271 
36.6458 

36.6646 
36.6833 
36.7031 
38.7206 
36.7395 

38.7582 
36.7709 
38.7965 
38.8143 
38.8838 

36.8514 
38.8701 
38.8887 
36.9072 
36.9368 

26.9444 

36.9639 

36.9815 

37 

37.0185 

27.0370 
37.0555 
37.0740 
27.0934 
27.1109 

27.1293 
27.1477 
27.1662 
27.1846 
37.3039 

37.3313 
27.2397 
27.3580 
27.3764 
27.3947 

27,3130 
27,3313 
37.3496 
27.3679 
^7.3861 


Cu.  rt. 


8.8833 
8.8875 
8.8917 
8.8959 
8.9001 

8.9043 
8.9085 
8.9127 
8.9169 
8.9311 

8.9358 
8.9395 
8.9337 
8.9378 
8.9420 

8.9462 
8.9503 
8.9546 
8.9587 
8.9638 

8.9670 
8.9711 
8.9752 
8.9794 
8.9835 

8.9876 
8.9918 
9. 995v 
9 
9.0041 

9.0062 
9.0123 
9.0164 
9.0205 
9.0346 

9.0287 
9.0328 

9.a3e9 

9.0410 
9.0450 

9.0491 
9.0582 
9.0572 
9.0613 
9.0654 

9.0694 
9.0735 
9.0775 
9.0816 
9.0856 


No. 


751 
752 
753 
754 
755 

756 
757 
758 
750 
760 

761 
762 
763 
764 
765 

786 
767 
768 
769 
770 

771 
772 
773 
774 
775 

776 
777 
778 
779 
780 

781 
782 
783 
784 
785 

786 
787 
788 
789 
790 

7W 
792 
793 
794 
795 

797 
798 
799 
800 


Square. 


564001 
565604 
567009 
568516 
570025 

671536 
673049 
674564 
■676081 
677600 

579121 
680644 
682169 
583696 
585335 

586756 
588389 
589824 
591361 
593900 

594441 
596984 
597529 
590076 
600635 

602176 
603729 
606284 
606841 
606400 

609961 
611524 
613089 
614666 
616225 

617796 
619369 
620944 
622521 
624100 

625681 
627264 
628849 
630430 
632025 

633616 
635209 
636804 
638401 
640000 


Cube. 


423564751 
4252S9008 
426967777 
428661064 
430868875 

432081216 
433798093 
435519612 
437345479 
438976000 

440711081 
442-150728 
444194947 
445943744 
447697125 

449455086 
451217663 
452984832 
454756609 
466533000 

458314011 
460099648 
461889917 
463684824 
465484375 


467288576  27.8568 


Sq.rt. 


27.4644 
27.4226 
27.4408 
27.4591 
27.4773 

27.4955 
27.5136 
2V.5318 
27.5500 
27.5681 

27.5862 
27.6043 
27.6226 
27.6405 
27.6586 

27.6767 
27.6048 
27,7128 
27.7308 
27.7489 

27.7669 
27.7849 
27.8039 
27.8209 
27.8388 


469097433 
470910952 
472729139 
474552000 

476379541 
478211768 
480048687 
481890304 
483736625 

485587656 
.87443403 
489303872 
491169069 
493039000 

494913671 
496793088 
498677257 
500566184 
502459875 

504358338 
506261673 
508169592 
510082399 
512000000 


27.8747 
27.8927 
27.9106 
27.9285 

27.9464 

27.9643 

27.9821 

28 

28.0179 

28.0367 
28.0535 
28.0713 
28.08WL 
28.1009 

28.1247 
28.1425 
28.1603 
28.1780 
28.1957 

28.2135 
28.2313 
28.2489 
28.2666 
28.2843 


Cu.  rt. 


9.0937 
9.0977 
9. 1017 
9.1057 

9.1098 
9.1138 
9.1178 
9. 1218 
9.1268 

9.1298 
9.1338 
9.1378 
9. 141<l 
9.1458 

9.1496 
9.1537 
9.1677 
9. 1617 
9.1657 

9.1696 
9.1736 
9.1775 
9.1815 
9.1855 

9.1894 
9.1933 
9.1973 
9.2013 
9.3053 

9.3091 
9.3130 
9.2170 
9.2209 
9.2248 

9.2287 
9.2326 
9.2365 
9.2404 
9.2443 

9.2483 
9.2531 
9.2560 
9.2599 
9.2638 

9.2677 
9.2716 
9.2754 
0.2793 
9.2832 


188 


XHOnrBBK  7IELB  XAVTTAL. 


Table    XY. — TAble    of    savAres,    evbes,    aq 

e«be  root»--Goiitiniied. 


re    rcMfttSy 


No. 

Square. 

801 

641601 

802 

643204 

803 

644809 

804 

646416 

805 

648025 

806 

649686 

807 

651249 

806 

652864 

809 

654481 

810 

656100 

811 

657721 

812 

650344 

813 

660969 

814 

662596 

815 

664225 

816 

665856 

817 

667489 

818 

669124 

810 

670761 

820 

672400 

821 

674041 

822 

675684 

823 

677329 

824 

678976 

825 

680625 

826 

682276 

827 

683929 

828 

685584 

829 

687241 

830 

668900 

831 

090561 

832 

692224 

833 

093889 

834 

695556 

835 

697225 

836 

698806 

837 

700560 

838 

702244 

839 

703921 

840 

705600 

841 

707281 

842 

708964 

843 

710649 

844 

712336 

845 

714025 

846 

715716 

847 

717409 

848 

719104 

849 

720801 

850 

722500 

Cube. 


Sq.rt 


13922401 

15849606 

517781627 

517718464 

521660125 

523606616 
525557948 
527514112 
529475129 
581441000 

583411731 
535387828 
537867797 
539353144 
541343375 

543838496 
545338513 
547343432 
549353269 
551368000 

533387661 
555412248 
557441767 
550476624 
561515025 

563569978 
565609283 

567663552 
569722789 
571787000 

578856191 
575930868 
578000537 
580093704 
582182875 

584277066 
586376253 
588480472 
590589719 
592704000 

594823321 
506947688 
599077107 
601211584 
608351125 


28.8019 
28.3196 
28.3873 
28.3549 
28.3725 

28.8901 
28.4077 
28.4253 
28.4429 
28.4605 

28.4781 
28.4956 
28.5182 
28.5807 
28.5482 

28.5657 
28.5832 
26.6007 
28.6182 
26.6356 

28.6531 
28.6705 
28.6880 
28.7054 
28.7228 

28.7402 
28.7576 
28.7750 
28.7924 
28.8097 

28.8271 
28.8444 
28.8617 
28.8791 
28.8064 

B8.9137 
28.9310 
28.9482 
28.9656 
28.9828 

29 

29.0172 

290345 

29.0517 

29.0689 

605496736  29.0661 
607645423  29.1083 
600600192  20.1204 
611960049^.1876 

6i4Uiiooo  m.vm 


Ca.rt. 


9.2870 
9.2909 
9.2948 
9.2980 
9.3025 

9.9063 
9.3102 
9.8140 
9.3179 
9.3217 

9.3255 
9.3294 
9.3332 
9:3370 
9.3406 

9.3447 
9.3485 
9.3523 
9.3561 
9.3509 

9.3637 
9.3675 
9.3713 
9.3761 
9.3789 

9.3827 
9.3865 
9.3902 
9.3940 
9.3978 

9.4016 
9.4058 
9.4091 
9.4129 
9.4166 

9.4204 
9.4241 
9.4279 
9.4816 
9.4354 

9.4391 
9.4429 
9.4466 
9.4503 
9.4541 

9.4578 
9.4615 
9.4662 


No. 


851 
852 
853 
854 
855 

856 
857 
858 
859 
860 

861 
862 
863 
864 
865 

867 
868 
869 
870 

871 
872 
873 
874 
875 

876 
877 
878 
879 
880 

881 
882 
883 
884 
885 

886 
887 
888 
889 
890 

891 
892 
893 
894 
895 

896 
897 
898 
809 
900 


Square. 


722201 
722904 
725609 
729816 
731025 

732786 
734449 
736164 
737881 
739600 

741821 
743044 
744709 
746496 
748225 

749956 
751688 
753424 
755161 
756900 

758641 
760384 
762129 
763876 
765625 

767376 
709129 
770884 
772641 
774400 

776161 
777924 
779689 
781456 
788225 

784996 
786769 
788544 
790321 
792100 

703881 
795664 
797449 
799236 
801005 

802816 
804609 
806404 

SS8b 


Cobe. 


616295051 
618470208 
620650477 
622885864 
625026375 

627222016 
629422798 
631628712 
633839779 
636066000 

638277381 
640509928 
642785647 
644972544 
647214625 

649461896 
651714363 
663972032 
656234909 
658508000 

660776311 
663054848 
665338617 
667627624 
660921875 

672221376 
674526133 
676836152 
679151439 
681472000 

683797841 
686128968 
688465387 
090607104 
693154125 

095506456 
697864103 
700227072 
702506309 
704969000 

707347971 
709732288 
712121967 
714510064 
710917375 


Sq.rt. 


Cu.rt 


29.1719 
29.1890 
29.2062 
29.2^ 
29.2204 

29.2575 
29.2746 
29.2916 
29.8087 
29.3258 

29.8428 
29.3508 
29.3709 
29.3039 
29.4100 

29.4279 
29.4449 
29.4618 
29.4788 
29.4968 

29.5127 
29.5296 
29.5466 
29.5635 
29.5804 

29.5973 
29.6142 
29.6311 
29.6479 
29.6648 

29.6816 
29.6985 

29.7153 
29.7321 
29.7489 

29.7658 
29.7825 
29.7993 
29.8161 
29.8329 

29.8496 
29.8664 
29.8831 
29.8998 
29.9166 


719323136  29.9333 
721734273  29.9600 
'mvm92  20.9666 
29.9638 

1^ 


tSooKoo 


9.4764 
9.4801 

if*  ^oOo 

9.4875 
9.4013 

9.4986 
9.5023 
9.5060 
9.5007 

9.51S4 
9.5171 
9.5207 
9.5244 
9.5281 

9.5317 
9.6354 
9.53n 
9.5427 
9.5404 

9.5501 
9.5537 
9.5574 
9.5610 
9.5647 

9.5063 
9.5719 
9.5756 
9.5792 
9.5828 

9.5865 
9.5001 
9.5087 
9.5078 
9.6010 

9.0040 
9.6082 
9.6118 
9.6154 
9.6190 

9.6226 
9.6283 
9.62BB 
9.6334 
9.0S70 

9.0400 
9.6443 
9.0477 
9.60U 
9.65I9 
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Table    XV. — ^TaM*    of    a4l««res,    oml»es# 

evbe  ro«t»----Contiiiued. 


•««ave    vootsy 


Square. 


811801 
813604 
815409 
817216 
819025 

820636 
822649 
824464 
826281 
828100 

829921 
831744 
833569 
835396 
837225 

839056 
840889 
842724 
844561 
846400 

848241 
850084 
851929 
853776 
855625 

857476 
859329 
861184 
863041 
864900 

866761 
868624 
870489 
872356 
874225 

876096 
877969 
879844 
881721 
883600 

885481 
867864 
880249 
891136 
883025 

894916 
896809 
808704 
900601 
902500 


Cube. 

Sq.  rt. 

Cu.  rt. 

No. 

Square. 

731432701 

30.0167 

9.6585 

951 

904401 

733870808 

30.0333 

9.6620 

952 

906304 

736314327 

30.0600 

9.6656 

953 

908209 

738763264 

30.0666 

9.6692 

954 

910116 

741217625 

30.0832 

9.6727 

955 

912025 

743677416 

30.0998 

9.6763 

956 

913936 

746142643 

30.1164 

9.6799 

957 

915849 

748613312 

30.1330 

9.6834 

958 

917764 

751069429 

30.1496 

9.6870 

959 

919681 

753571000 

30.1662 

9.6905 

960 

921600 

756058031 

30.1828 

9.6941 

961 

923521 

758550528 

30.1993 

9.6976 

962 

925444 

761048497 

30.2159 

9.7012 

963 

927369 

763551944 

80.2324 

9.7047 

964 

929296 

766060875 

30.2490 

9.7082 

965 

9312,25 

768575296 

30.2655 

9.7118 

966 

933156 

771095213 

3a  2820 

9.7153 

967 

935089 

773620632 

3a  2985 

9.7188 

968 

937024 

776151559 

30.8150 

9.7224 

969 

938961 

778688000 

30.3315 

9.7259 

970 

940900 

781229961 

30.3480 

9.7294 

971 

942841 

788777448 

30.3646 

9.7329 

972 

944784 

786330467 

30.3809 

9.7364 

973 

946729 

788889094 

30.8974 

9.7400 

974 

948676 

791453125 

30.4138 

9.7435 

975 

950625 

794022776 

80.4302 

9-7470 

976 

952076 

796597963 

30.4467 

9.7505 

977 

954529 

799178752 

30.4631 

9.7540 

978 

056484 

801765089 

30.4795 

9.7575 

979 

958441 

804357000 

30.4959 

9.7610 

980 

960400 

806054491 

30.5123 

9. 7645 

981 

962361 

809657568 

30.5287 

9.7680 

982 

964324 

812166237 

30.5450 

9. 7715 

983 

966289^ 

814780504 

30.5614 

9.7750 

984 

968256 

81740(»75 

30.5778 

9.7785 

985 

970225 

820025856 

3a  5941 

9. 7819 

986 

972196 

822565053 

30.6105 

9.7854 

977 

974160 

825293672 

30.6268 

9.7889 

988 

976144 

827936019 

30.6431 

9.7924 

989 

978121 

830584000 

30.6594 

9.7959 

990 

980100 

833237621 

30.6757 

9.7993 

991 

982081 

835896888 

30.6920 

9.8028 

992 

984064 

838561807 

30.7083 

9.8063 

993 

986049 

841232384 

30.7246 

9.8097 

994 

988036 

843908625 

30.7409 

9.8132 

995 

990025 

846590536 

80.7571 

9.8167 

996 

992016 

849278123 

80.7734 

9.8201 

997 

994009 

851971392 

30.7896 

9.8236 

998 

996004 

864670349 

30.8068 

9.8270 

999 

998001 

867375000 

30.8221 

9.8305 

1000 

1000000 

Cube. 


860085351 
862801408 
865S23177 
868250664 
870983875 

873722816 
876467493 
879217912 
881974079 
884736000 

887503681 
890277128 
893056347 
895841344 
898632125 

901428696 
904231063 
907039232 
909853209 
912673000 

915498611 
918330048 
921167317 
924010424 
926859375 

929714176 
932574833 
935441352 
938313739 
941192000 

944076141 
946966168 
949862087 
952763904 
955671625 

95S585256 
961504803 
964430272 
967361669 
970299000 

973242271 
976191488 
979146667 
982107784 
985074875 

988047936 
991026973 
994011992 
997002999 
1000000000 


Sq.  rt. 


30.8383 
3a  8545 
30.8707 
30.8869 
30.9031 

30.9192 
30.9354 
30.9516 
30.9677 
30.9639 

31 

31.0161 

31.0322 

31.0483 

31.0644 

31.0805 
31.0966 
31. 1127 
31.1288 
31.1448 

31.1600 
31.1769 
31.1929 
31.2090 
31.2250 

31.2410 
31.2570 
31.2730 
31.2890 
31.3050 

31.3209 
31.3369 
31.3528 
31.3688 
31.3847 

31.4006 
31. 4166 
31.4325 
31. 4484 
31.4643 

31.4802 
31.4960 
31.5119 
31.5278 
31.5436 

31.5595 
31.5753 
31.5911 
31.6070 
31.6228 


Cu.rt. 


9.8330 
9.8374 
9.8408 

9.8477 

9.8611 
9.8646 
9.8580 
9.8614 
9.8648 

9.8688 
9.8717 
9.8751 
9.8785 
9.8819 

9.8854 
9.8888 
9.8822 
9.8956 
9.8990 

9.9024 
9.9058 
9.9002 
9.9126 
9.dl60 

9.9194 
9.9227 
9.9261 
9.9286 
9.9329 

9.93^ 
9.9996 
9.9430 

9.9497 

9.9631 
9.9565 
If.  voiw 
9.9682 
9.9666 

a  9733 
9.9f66 
9.9800 
9.9633 

9.9866 
9.9900 
a  9933 
a  9967 
10 
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116.  To  find -the  miuare  root  of  a  <l«ciiiial  f  motion  or  mixed 

uumber  from  the  foregoing  tahle,  multiply  by  100  or  by  10,000  and 
find  the  product  in  the  column  of  squares.  The  corresponding  num- 
ber in  the  first  column,  with  the  decimal  point  one  or  two  places  to 
the  left,  is  the  desired  root. 

Por  tlie  cube  root  of  a  similar  number,  multiply  by  1,000  or 
by  1,000,000,  and  find  the  nearest  number  in  column  of  cubes.  The 
corresponding  number  in  the  first  column,  with  the  decimal  point  one 
or  two  places  to  the  left,  is  the  desired  root. 

Exanipleiit  Required  the  square  root  of  5.246. 

Multiply  by  100 :  the  re&ult  is  524,  which  found  in  column  of 
squares  is  opposite  23  in  the  column  of  numbers.  Moving  the  decimal 
point  one  place  to  the  left  to  correspond  with  the  multiplication  by 
100,  gives  2.3  for  the  desired  square  root,  to  the  first  place  of  deci- 
mals and  hence  approximate  only.  Second :  Multiply  by  10,000 ;  the 
result  is  52,460,  wnlch  found  in  the  columns  of  squares  is  opposite  229 
in  the  column  of  numbers.  Moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to 
the  left  to  correspond  to  the  multiplication  by  10,000,  the  result  is 
2.29,  which  is  the  desired  root  to  the  second  place  of  decimals. 

Required  the  cube  root  of  5.246.  Multiply  by  1,000,  giving  5,246, 
which  found  in  the  column  of  cubes  is  opposite  tJie  number  17  in  the 
first  column.  Moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left  to 
correspond  to  the  multiplication  by  1,000  gives  1.7,  which  is  the  re- 
quired cube  root  to  one  decimal  place.  Again  multiplying  by 
1,000,000  gives  5,246,000,  which  found  in  the  column  of  cubes  Is 
opposite  the  number  174  in  the  column  of  nupabers.  Moving  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left  to  correspond  with  the  multi- 
plication by  1,000,000,  gives  the  number  1.74,  which  is  the  desired 
cube  root  correct  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

To  find  the  square  root  or  cube  root  of  a  ntamber  grreater 
than  1,000,  find  the  nearest  number  in  the  column  of  squares  or 
cubes  and  take  the  corresponding  number  in  the  first  column,  which 
will  be  correct  for  the  number  of  figures  it  contains. 

For  the  fonrtb  root,  take  the  square  root  of  the  square  root. 
For  the  slxtb  root,  the  square  root  of  the  cube  root,  or  the  cube 
root  of  the  sauare  root.  Hlgrber  roots,  the  Indices  of  which  can  be 
factored  in  S%  and  2*s,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

117.  Cireiilar  functions. — ^Those  most  used  are  shown  graphi- 
cally in  figure  85.  They  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  radius  of  a 
circle  in  which  they  are  drawn.  When  the  radius  Is  unity,  functions 
are  called  natural,  as  nat.  sine,  nat.  tangent,  etc.  Their  values 
are  given  in  Table  XVI  for  each  10'  of  arc.  The  tabulated  values  are 
ratios  of  the  several  functions  to  the  radius,  and  If  any  length,  ex- 
pressed in  any  unit,  considered  as  a  radius,  be  multiplied  by  a  tabular 
number,  the  result  will  be  the  corresponding  function  of  the  circle 
of  the  given  radius.  The  table  gives  values  from  0  to  90*.  For 
greater  angles,  use  the  following  relations :  Subtract  the  given  angle 
from  180'  or  360".  or  subtract  180°  from  the  angle,  as  may  be  re- 

?iulred.  to  leave  a  remainder  of  90"  or  less.     Take  out  the  required 
unction  of  the  remainder,  which  is  also  that  of  the  given  angle. 

Interpolation  for  values  not  in  the  table  may  be  done  approximately 
by  taking  the  proportional  amount  of  the  difference  between  two  con- 
secutive values.  Thus,  for  the  sine  of  28"  43'  take  the  sine  of  28* 
40'  plus  ^  of  the  difference  between  siae  28°  40'  and  sine  28"  50'. 
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Tablb  XVL 
118.  Natural  slnea  and  tanarents  to  a  radius  1 : 


Ul 


<•     1 


Arc. 

Sine. 

Tang. 

Cotang. 

Cosine. 

e   / 

0  00 

.0000000 

.000000 

Infinite. 

1.0000000 

0  / 
90  00 

10 

.0029069 

.002908 

343.7737 

•  yHvaVuii 

60 

20 

.0058177 

.005817 

171.8854 

.9999831 

40 

30 

.0087265 

.008726 

114.5886 

.9999619 

30 

40 

.0116353 

.011636 

85. 93979 

.9999323 

20 

50 

.0146439 

.014545 

68.75008 

QQQflCU9 

10 

1  00 

.0174524 

.017455 

57.28996 

.9998477 

89  00 

10 

.0203608 

.020365 

49.10388 

.9997927 

SO 

20 

.0232690 

.023275 

42.96407 

.9997292 

40 

30 

.0261769 

,026185 

38u  18845 

.9996573 

30 

40 

.0290847 

.029097 

34.36777 

.9995770 

20 

50 

.0819922 

.032008 

3L  24157 

.9994881 

10 

2  00 

.0848995 

.034920 

2a  63625 

.99939O0 

88  00 

10 

.0378065 

.037833 

26.43160 

.9992851 

60 

20 

.0407131 

.040746 

24.54175 

.9991709 

40 

30 

.0436194 

.043660 

22.90376 

.9990482 

30 

40 

.0465253 

.046575 

21.47040 

.9969171 

20 

50 

.0494308 

.049491 

20.20555 

.9987775 

10 

3  00 

.0523360 

.052407 

19.08113 

.9966295 

87  00 

10 

.0552406 

.055325 

18.07497 

.9984731 

SO 

20 

.0581448 

.058243 

17.16933 

.9983082 

40 

ao 

■  .0610485 

.061162 

16.34985 

.9981348 

30 

4. 

.0639517 

.064082 

15. 60478 

.9979530 

20 

50 

.0668544 

.067004 

14.92441 

.9977627 

10 

4  00 

.0007665 

.060926 

14.30066 

.9976641 

86  00 

10 

.0726580 

.Or2850 

13.72673 

.9973609 

60 

20 

.0756689 

.076775 

13.19688 

.9971413 

40 

30 

.0784691 

12.70620 

.9960173 

30 

40 

.0813587 

.^1629 

12.25050 

MftfUUO 

20 

50 

.0642676 

.064658 

11.82616 

.  <nl0444U 

10 

6  00 

.0671657 

.067488 

11.43005 

.9961947 

85  00 

10 

.0900632 

.090420 

11.05943 

.9969370 

60 

20 

.0029490 

.003354 

10.71191 

.9966708 

40 

30 

.0068458 

.096289 

10.38539 

.9053962 

30 

40 

.0087406 

.099225 

10.07803 

.9951132 

20 

60 

.1016351 

.102164 

9.788173 

.9948217 

10 

6  00 

.1045285 

.105104 
.106046 

9.514364 

.9945219 

84  00 

10 

.1074210 

9.256303 

.9942136 

60 

20 

.1103126 

.110989 

9.009826 

.9938969 

40 

30 

.1132032 

.113935 

8.776887 

.9935719 

30 

40 

.1100929 

.116883 

8.656546 

.9932384 

20 

50 

.1189816 

.119832 

8.344956 

.9928966 

10 

7  00 

.1218693 

.122784 

8.144346 

.9925462 

83  00 

^.0 

.1247560 

. 125738 

7.953022 

.9921874 

60 

« 

io 

.1276416 

.128604 

7.770350 

.9918204 

40 

30 

.1305262 

.131652 

7.595754 

.9914449 

30 

40 

.1334096 

.134612 

7.428706 

.9910610 

20 

60 

.1362919 

. 137576 

7.268726 

.9906687 

10 

s  Cosine. 

Cotang. 

Tang. 

Sine. 

Arc. 
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i 


•I  Am 

1«K   .A.V  A. HI 

ivvru  9»ea 
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111).  Propertiea  of  circles. — The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
ciicu inference  is   represented   in   mathematics  by  «-  called  Pi.      Its 
uliu!   can   not   be   exactly   expressed.     To   5   decimal   places   it   is 
,14169,  which  equals  -▼"  nearly.     Log.  w  equals  0.4071499. 

Diam.  X  3.14159  =■  circ. 

I>iam.  X  0.886277  ««  side  of  square  of  equal  area. 

Dlam.  X  0.  7071  =  side  of  inscribed  square. 

14  ^  D«  «  0.7854  X  D"  «=  Area  of  the  circle. 

,  r*  ^  3,1416  X  r«  —  Area  of  the  circle. 

The  length  of  an  arc  of  n*  =—  m  X  0.017453. 

Example:  If  the  radius  is  542   ft.,  the  len^^h  of  an  arc  of  18° 
aO'  =  18°. 33  X  542  X  0.017453  =  165.6  ft. 
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120.  Propert|««  of  some  pUine  flwres^-oTviangles  are  clafsed 
as  equilateral  when  the  8  sides  are  of  equal  length;  tooceles,  when 
two  sides  only  are  equal ;  acute-aagled,  when  each  of  its  angles  is 
less  than  90** ;  obtuse^aagled,  when  one  angle  is  greater  than  90°. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  is  180**.  The  sides  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  the  greatest 
and  least  sides  opposite  the  greatest  and  least  angles. 

Formulas  for  the  solution  of  plane  triangles.  (Fig.  86.) 

Given  2  Udes,  as  a  and  h,  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them, 
as  B. 

^    «8in.  B   ^   ,^„    ,^     „,        a8in.C 
SfaL  A^ — 5 — ;  CU-180--U+JB);  c- gjg;-^-. 

Given  2  angles  as  A  and  B  and  the  included  side  e,  the  most  com- 
men  case. 

Given  2  sides  at  «  and  h,  and  the  included  angle  C. 

T.n.^,(.-t)^-^> 
a+h 

-*"    2    ■*"    2    » '""     2    "     2    ♦*^8in.-<l' 
Given  the  3  sides — 

—J 5.  gin.  J— V ic ' 

sm.^-'V         -        ,  sin.2— ^ ^^5 

For  every  rtarlii-anarled  triangle  the  sine  of  the  right  angle  is  1 
and  the  following  relations  result :  The  side  opposite  the  right  angle 
is  called  the  liypotlieAuae  (flg.  86). 

Hypothenuse-a— c-t-sin.  C— cXsec.  •P"co8.C' 

— ftXsec.  C-«  V**+c'l 

6— axsin.  B-oXoos.  C-cXcotang.  C^-eXtang.  B', 

c— aXsin.  C'-aXcos.  £*«6Xtang.  C\ 

h  c 

«in.  -B— — CDS.  C;  sin.  CU-j^-ieos.  B; 

b  e 

tang.  £-— — cotang.C;  tang.(7'--^«Gotang.  B. 


Tbe  area  of  a  triangle  eqfMis  ssf  sMe  nmltipHed  b7  one^half  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  tbat  side  to  the  opposite  angle.     If  the 

{>erpendlcnlar  from  the  angle  doe#  not  intersect  the  opposite  side,  pro- 
ong  the  side  hut  do  not  include  the  prolongation  in  its  lengtlt  for  com- 
puting the  area.  AU  triangles  which  l^ve  a  common  side  and  their 
opposite  angles  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  common  side  are  equal 
in  area. 

A  line  bisecting  one  angle  divides  the  opposite  side  into  parts  pro- 
portional to  the  adjacent  sides.  In  figure  87  ab  bisects  the  angle  at  a 
tLoA  he:  ac::})d:ad^ 

Lines  drawn  from  each  angle  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side  in- 
tersect in  a  common  point  which  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  tri- 
angle.   The  shorter  part  of  each  line  is  one-half  the  longer  (fig.  88). 

A  line  joining  thfi  middle  points  of  two  sides  is  parallel  to  the  third 
side  and  one-half  its  length.  In  figure  88  the  line  ef,  joining  the  mid- 
dle points  of  ah  and  he,  is  parallel  to  ac  and  one-half  its  length.  Lines 
Joining  e§  and  fg  would  be  paralvell  to  ab  and  h6  and  half  their  length, 
respectively. 

Similar  iriansrles  are  those  which  have  the  same  angles  and 
differ  only  in  length  of  sides.  The  ratio  between  corresponding  sides 
of  all  similar  triangles  is  the  same,  since  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  same 
function  of  the  same  angles.  Hence,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and 
one  of  the  corresponding  sides  of  a ,  similar  triangle  are  known  the 
other  corresponding  side  may  be  determined.  The  simplest  test  of 
similar  triangles  is  that  their  corresponding  sides  are  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular. The  principle  of'  similar  triangles  is  of  great  utility  in 
field  geometry. 

Tlie  side  of  a  sqnaire  equals  the  diameter  of  an  inscribed  circle ; 
or  the  diameter  of  a  circumscribed  circle  X  0.7071.  The  diagonal  of 
a  square  equals  one  side  ><  1.4142. 

The  area  of  a  trapezoid  (fig.  89)  equals  one-half  the  sum  of  the  par- 
allel sides  ah  and  ca  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  them,  ef. 

The  area  of  a  trapezium — no  two, sides  parallel — (fig.  90)  equals 
one-half  the  diagonal  ac  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars, 
hf  and  de. 

The  side  of  a  liexasron  equals  the  radius  of  a  circumscribed 
circle.  The  area  equals  the  square  of  one  side  X  2.598.  The  side  of 
an  octagon  equals  the  radius  of  a  circumscribed  circle  X  0.7633.  The 
area  equals  the  square' of  one  side'  X   4.8280. 

To  dra^v  an  o<^tasro]^  in  w(  sq^iiare  (fig.  91). — From  each  comer 
with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  the  diagonal  describe  arcs  as  shown. 
Join  the  points  at  which  they  cut  the  sides.  If  a  square  stick  be 
scribed  at  a  distance  from  each  corner  equal  to  0.3  the  side  of  the 
square  and  the  comers  chamfered  to  the  martas  the  resulting  section 
will  be  nearly  a  true  octagon. 

121*  Geometrical  couHtimctions.-^To  divide  a  straight  line 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  From  one  end  of  the  line  draw 
another,  making  any  cionvenient  angle  with  Jt,  as  10"*. or  20".  On  this 
auxiliary  line  lay  off  any  assumed  distance  as  many  times  as  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  desired.  Join  the  last  point  so  determined  with  the 
end  of  the  first  line.  Through  each  of  the  points  marked  on  the  aux- 
iliary line  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  ends.  These 
lines  will  divide  the  given  line  into  the  desired  number  of  equal  parts. 

To  draw  a  perpendicular  from  a  given  point  on  a  line :  Mark  tr^a 
points  equidistant  from  the  given  point  (fig.  92)  and  with  them  as 
centers  and  a  radius  greater  than  their  distance  from  the  given  point 
describe  arcs  on  each  side  of  the  line.  Connect  one  Intersection  'with 
the  given  point  by  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  perpendicular  required. 
As  a  check  on  accuracy,  note  whether  the  line  passes  through  the 
other  intersection. 

If  the  given  point  is  at  one  end  of  the  line,  from  a  convenient  point 
c  outside  the  line  describe  a  semicircle  passing  through  the  given  point 
and  cutting  the  line  again  as  at  h  (fig.  95).  Draw  a  straight  line  be 
through  the  center  to  the  arc  on  the  other  side  as  at  d.  The  line  da 
is  the  perpendicular  required. 
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From  a  given  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  a  siven  line.  From 
the  given  point  (fig.  94)  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  twice.  With 
these  two  points  proceed  as  in  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  a  given 
point  (fig.  92)  or  bisect  the  portion  of  the  line  between  the  intersec- 
tions, as  at  dj  and  draw  the  line  ad,  which  is  the  perpendicular  re- 
quired.   . 

To  describe  a  circle  passing  through  three  given  points:  Join  the 
points  by  two  lines,  as  ab  and  he  (fig.  93)  and  constfhct  a  bisecting 
perpendicular  on  each.  The  perpendiculars  intersect  at  the  center  of 
the  required  circle. 

*  122.  Areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  similar  lines; 
similar  triangles  as  the  squares  of  corresponding  sides,  or  of  per- 
pendiculars from  corresponding  angles  to  opposite  sides,  etc. 

Squares  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  sides  or  diago- 
nals. 

Other  regular  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
sides  or  of  the  radii  of  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circles. 

Circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  diams.,  or  radii,  or 
chords  of  equal  arcs. 

123.  Spberes  and  cubes. — The  surface  of  a  8phere-*4  *"  r*-«« 
12.5664  r«=3.1416  d*«-0.3183  circ.  squared— 4  X  area  of  a  great  cir- 
cle«=«^iam.  X  circ.=«the  curved  surface  of  circumscribed  cylinder. 

The  surfaces  of  two  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
corresponding  lines. 

The  volume  of  a  sphere—  f  »  r«=«4.1888  r«— 0.5236  d<— 0.01689 
circ.»=%  diam.  Xarea  of  great  circle— %  vol.  of  drcumscribed  cylin- 
der=0.5326  vol.  of  circumscribed  cube. 

The  volumes  of  spheres  and  cubes  are  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  corresponding  lines,  or  the  sqwireB  of  corresponding 
surfaces;  for  a  sphere,  the  radius,  the  diam.,  the  area  of  a  great 
circle,  or  of  any  circle  subtending  equal  angles  at  the  center;  for  a 
cube,  an  edge,  a  diagonal  of  a  side,  or  a  diagonal  of  the  cube.  The 
diagonal  of  a  cube— the  edge  X  1.7321. 

124.  Gravitation^ — The  earth's  attraction  is  measured  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  which  that  attraction  pro- 
duces in  a  second  of  time.  This  quantity  is  represented  by  g»  and 
its  value  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  equator  is  32.092  feet. 
This  means  that  if  any  l>ody  is  falling  freely  its  velocity  at  the  end 
of  any  second  of  time  is  32.092  feet  per  second  greater  than  at  the 
beginning  of  that  second.  If  the  body  smarts  from  rest,  its  velocity 
at  the  beginning  is  0,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  is  g.  The 
velocity  of  anv  falling  body  at  any  instant  equals  g  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  seconds  the  body  has  been  falling.  This  relation  is 
strictly  true  for  a  vacuum  only,  but  for  moderate  heights  is  nearly 
correct  m  air. 

The  value  of  ar  varies  slightly  with  the  latitude  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  XVII. 

125.  Values  of  g  at  surface  of  earth  in  different  latitudes : 


Latitude. 


Equator 
20*40'.. 
30* 

2n'''w'.'. 

45* 


Value  of  ^, 
in  feet. 


32.09 
32.11 
32.13 
32.15 
32.17 


Latitude. 


52*  15'. 
60* 

69*  15' . 
90*  pole 


Value  of  ^, 
in  feet. 


32.10 
32.21 
32.23 
32.25 
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126.  The  yalue  of  s  varies  also  with  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  earth ;  or  the  distance  above  or  below  the  surface,  diminishing 
in  both  cases.  This  diminution  is  approximately  0.016  feet  for  each 
mile  above  the  surface  and  0.008  feet  for  each  mile  below. 

127.  The  fundamental  law  of  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  v*^2gh, 
in  which  i7>i«the  velocity  at  any  point  in  feet  per  second ;  h,  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  body  has  fallen  from  rest  to  the  given  in- 
stant. 

As  v^^ot,  ;i«»Jflrt«—16t*.  These  relations  are  strictly  true  only  in 
vacuo,  but  for  small,  smooth,  dense  objects  are  approximately  correct 
for  motion  in  air  up  to  5  seconds. 

128.  CentrlfnflTAl  force. — If  irosthe  weight  of  a  revolving  body 
and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  r»the  radius  of  revolu- 
tion or  the  distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  from  center  of 
motion,  and  c>Bthe  centrifugal  force  or  pull  on  the  radius  in  pounds, 
then  c«»0.00034«?ni«. 
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PART  II— BRIDGES. 


1.  The  kind  of  bridge  to  be  built  depends  upon  the  load,  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle,  and  the  materials  available.  Time  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  construction  of  bridges  for  troops  in  campaign 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  men  and  material  .to  do  the  wortc 
quickly  must  be  made. 

2.  Lioads. — Loads  are  classified  as  dead  or  stationary  and  live  oir 
moving.     Generally  speaking,  the  former  is  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
itself  and  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  traffic  over  it.     Loads  are 
usually  stated  in  pounds  per  square  foot  for  highway  and  per  linear 
foot  for  military  and  railway  bridges.     Some  loads  of  military  bridges 
are  as  follows,  all  in  pounds  per  linear  foot :  Infantry,  single  file, 
140 ;  infantry,  column  of  twos,  280 ;  infantry,  column  of  fours,  560  ; 
cavalry  in  single  file,  196 ;  cavalry  in  columns  of  twos,  392.     Infantry 
in  heavy  marching  order  average  200  pounds  per  man ;   when  un- 
armed, 160  pounds.     When  crowded  in  a  mass  they  may  weigh  133 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  standing  room. 
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The  weight  to  be  added  to  tbe  above  flsrares*  it  two  wheels  are 
equipped  with  shoes,  ranees  trom  900  pounds  for  the  4.7-inch  gun  to 
8,000  pounds  for  the  l2-fnch  howitzer. 

The  45-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  teiitatlvelly  adopted  f6r  trac- 
tion of  the  4.7-lnch,  6-lnch,  7.6-lnch,  and  9.5-lnch  guns  and  howitzers 
weighs  about  16,000  pounds,  is  13  feet  long  over  all,  has  two  tracks 
each  13  inches  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches  in  length  of  bearing,  surface, 
the  tracks  being  5  ^t  11  inches  center  to  center.  If  later  found 
necessary,  tracks  of  width  up  to  30  inches  may  be  provided. 

The  75-hor8epower  caterpillar  tractor  for  the  12-lnch  howitzer 
weighs  about '25,000  pounds. 

4.  Brldiire*  for  9«ti»eral  road  traffic. — The  dead  load  is  the 
weight  of  the  supei'structure.  Estimate  quantities  of  the  difiTerent 
materials  and  multiply  by  unit  weights  from  the.  tat>ijea  f^l^w^n^. 

The  live  load  is  aemmed  at  100  pounds  per  square  jpot  of  floor,  or 
5  tons  concentratad  on  two  a^les  5  feet  long  and  8.  feet  center  to 
center.  ■  . 

Bridges  for  a  special  purpose  exclusively  may  be  proportioned  for 
the  corresponding  load. 

5.  Railroad  brldflres. — The  dead  load  is  computed  as  before.  To 
save  time  the  floor,  consisting  of  rails,  ties,  and  guard  timbers  only, 
may  be  taken  at  400  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  track. 

The  Uve  load  on  each  track,  supposed  to  be  moving  in  either  direc- 
tion, may  be  assumed  at  6^000  pounds  per  linear  foot  oX  track,  or 
50,000  pounds  on  each  of  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  7  J  feet  center 
to  center. 

6.  Site. — Favorable  conditions,  are.  narrowness  of  stream;  stable 
banks  of  equal  height ;  hard  but  penetrable  bottom  ;  .moderate  dep^h 
and  current ;  permanent  water  level :  and  absence  of  navigation. 

7.  Mea«iireiuent  of  ^vidtli  will  be  done  directly  by  use  of  tape, 
wire,  or  line,  if  practicable.  Boats  or  floats  may  be.  used  to  support 
a  long  line.  Otnerwlse,  by  intersections  (see  Topographical  recon- 
naissance). .  . 

8.  Stremgrth  of  'wooden  beams. — For  crushing,  tensile,  and 
shearing  strength,  multiply  the  cross  section  in  square  inches  by  the 
unit  stresses  in  Table  IL  The  result  will  be  tne  ultimate  tensile 
strength  in  pounds.  This  divided  by  the  adopted  factor  of  safety 
gives  the  safe  tensile  load  In  pounds.  From  this  the  crushing  and 
shearing  strengths  are  derived  by  applying  the.  percentages  given  in 
the  table. 

For  transverse  strength. — Multiply  breadth  of  cross  section  by 
square  of  depth;  divide  by  three-fourths  of  the  length  between  sup- 
ports, all  in  Inches ;  multiply  by  factor  in  column  2.  Table  II.  The 
result  will  be  the  breaking  load  in  pounds  applied  uniformly,  or 
twice  the  breaking  load  applied  at  center  of  span.  The  safe  load  Is 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  above,  depending  upon  the  Importance 
of  the  structure,  its  temporary  or  permanent  character,  and  the 
amount  of  vibration  probably  caused  by  the  live  load.  The  ratio  of 
breaking  load  to  maximum  actual  load  is  the  factor  of  safety.  It 
^ould  be  4  to  6  as  above^ 

The  treadth  of  a  rectangular  cross  section  is  the  face  to  which  a 
load  is  applied.    The  depth  is  the  face  at  right  angles  to  the  breadth. 

A  round  beam  has  six-tenths  the  transverse  strength  of  a  square 
beam  with  breadth  and  depth  equal  to  its  middle  diameter. 
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Satn,  eicept  oak,  which  Is  10  per  cent  acrose 
g   streoBth   maf  be   taken   at   two-tblrds  of    .  _, „    „,_ 

oerott  the  grata.     These  ratios  are  approximate  only,  bnt  anffleleDtlj 
eiact  for  Beld  designing. 

10.  A  rapidly  movlog  load  produces  about  double  the  stress  o(  rn 
equal  quiescent  load.  A  concentrated  moving  load  must  be  considered 
as  applied  at  tbe  point  nhfre  the  greatest  strains  are  produced, 
usually  mldwaj  between  the  supports. 

' '     V  beam  tafe  against  breaking  ma;  bend  too  much  unde-  "" 


desli 


The  □ 


temporary  use.  and  especiallF  in  bridges  with  floating  sapports,  a 
greater  deflection  is  permissible.  The  factor  of  safety  will  generally 
give  enoofl^  stiffaeos. 

12.  Safe  loads. — ^The  formala  is, 

5-  I  ^   3         (A) 

in  which 

£f>i«safe  load  In  pounds,  uniformly  distributed. 
5«B  breadth  ) 

d=«depth     >of  beam,  all  In  inches. 
l-«  length    J 

A«*  coefficient   of   resistance   for    the   timber   used.   Table    II, 
column  2. 
/.  «.» factor  of  safety. 

^''  R 

S^CXbX^-       (B) 

in  which 

£f>»«8afe  uniformly  distributed  load  with  factor  of  safety  of  5,  if 

timber  is  seasoned,  or  4  if  timber  is  green. 
5«B breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
C*— coefficient   from   Table    III,   corresponding   to   length    and 

depth  of  beam. 
/2>M  coefficient  of  resistance  of  timber  used.  Table  II,  column  2. 
12i«« coefficient  of  resistance  of  long-leaf  pine,  Table  II,  column  2. 
For   concentrated  middle  load   take  one-half  of  S.     The  quantity 
hd*  for  any  beam  will  be  called  its  indew.  The  ratio  of  strength  of 
any  beams  is  the  ratio  of  their  indexes. 

13.  Bzamplea. — Determine  the  safe  uniform  load  on  a  horizontal 
beam  of  long-leaf  pine  3  inches  thick,  12  inches  deep,  and  20  feet 
clear  span,  factor  of  safety  5.  From  Formula  (A),  uniformly  dis- 
tributed safe  load  8  equals  3X12X  12r}-240,  multiplied  by  | 
of  7,750  divided  by  5,  equals  3,720  pounds.  Safe  center  load=»3,720 -r- 
2—1,860  pounds. 

By  Formula  (B).  uniform  safe  load  8  equals  1,240x3X7,750-5- 
7,750"»3,720,  as  before.  Or,  for  a  different  wood,  as  white  oak,  6^^ 
1,240  X  3  X  7,200  -r-  7,750—3,460. 

If  various  sizes  of  materials  are  available,  the  inverse  problem  may 
be  used  to  select  the  size  which  will  give  requisite  strength  with  least 
weight.     The  ratio  of  breadth  and  depth  must  be  assumed. 

Example  I  Determine  the  size  of  beam  to  carry  a  safe  load  of 
3,750  pounds,  uniformly  distributed  over  a  clear  span  of  20  feet; 
factor  of  safety,  5 ;  breadth  one-fourth  of  depth ;  material,  yellow 
pine,   seasoned. 

From  Formula  (A), 

3,750-        240       ^  ^^>^^ 
5 
whence 

,?s=l,728;  (f—12;  6=4  d«3. 

The  beam  should  be  3  by  12  inches. 
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Table  III. 

14.  9Bfe   loads    In   pouads    tor    Iodk-Io'  pla«    bf»,  niil- 

formlr   loaded,  aad    1    inch   In   width ;   factor  ot  Mitety  6  i  being 
valiifB  of  V  In  Formula   (B|  ;  aathorttj,  United  States  Department  of 


ct 

Depth  ol  iH 

lam  in  Inches  (width  equals 

Inoh). 

FKl. 

.  i 

10 

s 

17 

i 

m   The  effect  ot  ia<?aBiinlne  Is  to  increase  the  strcof'tb  ot  timber. 
GrPin  tlmhpf  has  ahuut  W)  ppr  cent  li-as  atrenjcth  than  that  Bhown 
In   the   usual   tableK,  and   the  tact.ir      "       "  '         "      '       ■"         -     " 
cordingly       Table    III     used    tor   ifn ,_    .. 
talety  4  Instead  oC  6,  which  will  nsiwll;  h 


U-r  ot  aafet>  maj  be  Increased  ac- 
Ifreen  timber,  pfyes  the  (actor  ot 
nsiiHlly  be  Bafflcleot. 


16.  WorklBc  iDBd  In  poimda  of  pllbtm  of  hB1^am•(»led  irtilM  or 

Slue,   firmlv   Cied   and    egunllT    loaded;    buad   on 
et  Bmlth,  C.  E.,  wltb  I.  B.  ot  S : 


HamoD    Velio 


Sldo  of  square  plUar  !□ 


fv^ 

#s 

■■*** 

When  a  icooden  Beam  U  to  bear  compreiit«n  In  the  iHrfcHon  of  the 
(Iters,  no  matter  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined,  itt  taje  load 
it  that  given  in  thit  table. 

The  faetor  of  tafely  ot  timber  agaiDtt  cnuMng  Bhonld  be  6  to  S 
for  Important  Btructnns  and  4  to  0  lor  temporarj  ones. 

17.  A  borUoDtal  beam  sbould  bave  a  part  of  Its  length  equal  to  ![■ 
>ld(b  firmly  bearing  oq  the  support  at  encb  eod,  and  more  If  possible. 
A  pUlat  ctm  not  bave  a  greater  bearlae  surtere  tban  Its  end  aeclIoD. 
f. — ... -... V J.....  .._  . ,„_  ^  hardwood  plank  or 
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Table  V. 


18.  Propertfeii    of    fi«c«l   I    bei 

handbooks. 


tnuil   antbority,    maniifacturers* 


C—ooeffident 

Depth  of 

Wdght 

Area  of 

section, 

minimum. 

of  strength; 
maximam 

Depth  of 

beam. 

perfect. 

fiber  strain  of 

12,500per 
square  inch. 

beam. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Sq.  in. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

15 

80.00 

23.54 

799,200 

15 

15 

60.00 

17.64 

598,400 

•     15 

15 

42.00 

12.25 

490,500 

15 

12 

40.00 

11.76 

341,500 

12 

32 

31.50 

9.26 

299,000 

12 

10 

40.00 

11.75 

264,500 

10 

10 

25.00 

7.34 

203,000 

10 

9 

35.00 

10.20 

207,000 

9 

9 

21.00 

6.17 

157,200 

9 

8 

25.50 

7.43 

142,700 

8 

8 

18.00 

5.22 

118,500 

8 

7 

20.00 

5.88 

100,400 

7 

7 

15.00 

4.42 

86,200 

7 

6 

17.25 

5.07 

72,700 

6 

6 

12.25. 

3.60 

60,500 

6 

5 

14. 75 

4.34 

50,500 

5 

5 

9.75 

2.87 

40,300 

5 

4 

10.50 

3.08 

29,800 

4 

4 

7.50 

2.20 

24,900 

4 

3 

7.50 

2.20 

16,200 

3 

3 

6.50 

1.62 

13,800 

3 

The  coefficient  of  strength  in  column  4  is  the  safe  load  for  a  span  of 
1  foot,  allowing  an  extreme  fibier  stress  of  12,500  pounds  per  square 
inch,  as  is  done  in  bridge  work.    For  any  other  span  h  divide  C  by  Z  in 

feet.     The  quotient  Tr=  f- ,  equals  the  safe  load  in  pounds  uniformly 

distributed. 

In  long  beams  without  lateral  support,  the  safe  load  must  be  reduced 
as  follows :  For  a  span  30  times  the  width  of  flange,  reduction  of  10 
per  cent ;  40  times,  20  per  cent ;  50  times,  30  per  cent ;  60  times,  40 
per  cent ;  70  times,  50  per  cent. 
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Tablb  YI. 

19.  Propertieii   cf  liteel  «li«]tB«lii|   sathoritjr,   tBanufaotorers* 

handbooks : 


^-ooeffldent 

for  safe  load; 

Dep  Ji  of 

Weight 

Area  of 

fiber  stress  of 

channel. 

per  foot. 

section. 

12,500  ponnds 

per  square 
in<ui. 

Inchei. 

Pounds. 

Sq.  in. 

Pounds. 

15 

65.00 

16.17 

482,100 

15 

33.00 

9.69 

345,800 

12 

40.00 

4.76 

273.  .-W 

12 

20.50 

6.02 

177,900 

10 

35.00 

10.29 

193,200 

10 

15.00 

4.41 

111,500 

9 

25.00 

7.35 

130,800 

9 

13.25 

8.89 

87,600 

8 

21.25 

6.25 

100,000 

8 

11.25 

3.31 

67,300 

7 

19.75 

5.79 

78,800 

7 

9.75 

,     2.85 

60,200 

6 

15.50 

4.56 

54,500 

6 

8.00 

2.35 

36,100 

5 

11.50 

3.38 

34,800 

5 

6.50 

1.91 

24,600 

4 

7.25 

2.13 

19,000 

4 

6.25 

1.54 

15,600 

3 

6.00 

1.76 

11,400 

3 

4.00 

1.18 

8,900 

The  safe  tinlform  load  In  pounds  is  the  quantity  in  last  column 
divided  by  the  length  of  span  in  feet. 

Tablb  VII. 

20.  Properties  of  steel  Z  bars;  authority,  manufacturers*  hand- 
books. 


C-coeffident 
for  asJQ  load; 

Depth  of 
Zbar. 

Weight 

Area  Of 

fiber  stress  of 

per  foot. 

aectioci. 

12,000  pounds 

. 

per  square 
inch. 

Inchet. 

Pounds. 

8q.  in. 

Pounds. 

6 

15.0 

4.59 

67,500 

6 

22.7 

6.68 

92,400 

6 

29.3 

8.63 

112,300 

6 

11.6 

8.40 

42,700 

6 

17.8 

5.25 

61,400 

6 

88.7 

6.96 

75,809 

4 

8.2 

2.41 

25,100 

4 

18.'8 

4.06 

88,600 

4 

18.9 

5.55 

48,400 

3 

6(7 

1.97 

15,400 

8 

9.7 

2.86 

20,600 

3 

12.5 

3.60 

24,500 

Iti 
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Tabub  YUI 
21.  IMaieaaioas  and  ^rlA^M  of  Am; 


of  equal 


SiM. 


™«'™»-;  ^"^ 


/iieAe«. 


/ncft. 


Pottfidf. 

14.8 

35.9 

12.3 

29.4 

8.2 

18.6 

7.1 

13.7 

8.  ft 

4.5 

3.1 

7.8 

2.7 

5.4 

2.5 

4.8 

2.1 

4.1 

1.2 

3.5 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

.8 


22.  Average  ultimate  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
various  metals: 

Brass  wire,  unannealed  or  hard 80,  000 

Brass  wire,  annealed 63,000 

Copper   bolts '33,000 

Copper  wire,  hard  or  unaunealed 00.000 

Copper  wire,  annealed 32,  000 

Cast  iron,  ordinary  plj; 14,  500 

Iron,   wrought 45,000 

Iron  wire,  annealed 45,  000 

Iron  wire,  unannealed  or  hard 75,  000 

Iron-wire  rope,  per  square  Inch  of  section  of  rope 38,  000 

Phosphor-bronze  wire,  hard 1 150,  000 

I'hosphor-bronze   wire,   annealed 63,  000 

Steel  wire,  soft ^ 68,  OOO 

Steel  wire,  medium 76.  000 

Steel  wire,  hard 85.  000 

Steel,  rivet 55,  000 

Steel,    cast 60,  000 

FASTENING  MATERIALS. 

23.  Rope  aAd  fvlre. — Much  confusion  is  caused  by  two  methods 
in  common  use  to  denote  the  size  of  rope.  In  mnrine  use  it  is  indi- 
"ited  by  the  circumference  In  inches ;  on  land  the  practice   is   not 

'form,  but  the  use  of  the  diameter  in  inches  is  prevalent.  The 
mor  method  is  used  bv  manufacturers  and  is  correct  as  a  matter 
fact.    The  same  rope  is  called  3-inch  or  1-inch  by  the  two  systems. 
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It  is  practically  3  Inches  in  circumference,  bnt  only  approximately 
1  inch  in  diameter.    It  is  better  to  state  which  dimension  is  nsed. 

The  strength  of  hemp  and  ^te  rope  varies;  pieces  from  the  same 
coil  differ  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  Rope  made  from  manlla  hemp  is 
the  best.  Other  hemp,  sisal,  and  jute  ropes  are  very  unreliable  In 
strength.  Tarring  rope  increases  its  weight  and  lessens  its  strength, 
but  adds  to  its  durability.  Use  and  exposure  weaken  rope  20  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  In  a  few  mooths.  Ropes  shorten  when  wet  and 
lengthen  When  dry. 

Tablb  IX. 

24.  Dlmenalonsy  vrelvht,  and  atren^tli  of  manlla  rope ; 


Diameter. 

Circum- 
ference. 

Weight  in 

pounds  per 

lOOfeef. 

Breaking 
load. 

Proper  work- 
ing load  de- 
pending upon 
age  and  con- 
dttian. 

Inches. 

0.32 

.48 

.64 

.80 

.96 

1.11 

1.27 

1.43 

1.59 

1.76 

1.91 

2^07 

2.23 

2.39 

Inches, 

1 

7J 

3.3 
7.4 
13.2 
20.6 
29.7 
40.4 
52.8 
66.8 
82.5 
99.8 

119 

130 

163 

186 

Potmds, 

780 

1,600 

2,730 

4,300 

6,100 

8,600 

11,600 

15,000 

18,400 

22,000 

25,500 

29,100 

32,700 

36,300 

Pounds, 

12(^     800 

350-     800 

350-1,300 

600-2,000 

900-2,800 

1,100-4,000 

1,600-  6,000 

2,000-6,600 

2,600-8,000 

8,000-10,000 

3,500-11,500 

4,000-13,000 

4,600-16,000 

6,000-16,000 

Up  to  5  inches  circumference  rope  is  made  in  coils  of  1,200  feet 
each. 

25.  Ordinary  toire  rope  is  composed  of  6  strands,  each  containing 
7  or  19  wires,  laid  up  about  a  nemp  or  wire  strand  center.  Rope 
with  hemp  center  is  more  flexible  than  that  with  a  wire  center.  The 
19-wlre  rope  with  hemp  center  is  better  adapted  to  power  transmis- 
sion ;  the  7-wire  rope  is  used  for  standing  rigging,  as  derrick  guys 
and  other  purposes  where  frequent  bending  is  not  mvolved. 

The  safe  load  on  wire  ropes  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
breaking  load. 
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Steogth. 
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"^ 

CtM  steel. 
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To 
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To 

■isr 

^bSf* 

Bmaklng 

Working 

1 

1 

Hi. 

»0 
MS 

tit. 

i 

,IS 

iH,oao 

213,000 
2W,00>) 

Li,. 

7,(100 
10,000 

IS 

iz'ooo 

50,000 

Lbi. 

Is 

IT^JSO 

IE 

7^000 
108,000 
130,000 

I*r. 

i 

aooo 

iS 

26,' 000 

lot. 

P 
1 
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manafactarera'  bandbooks : 
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To  preserye  wire  rope,  cover  It  thoroughly  with  raw  linseed  oil,  or 
a  paint  of  equal  parta  of  linseed  oil  and  lampblack. 

Galvanized-wire  rope  as  commonly  sold  is  a  cheaper  grade  of  rope, 
laid  up  in  6  strands  of  7  or  12  wires  each.  Its  breaking  strength  is 
slightly  less  than  that  of  iron  rope  given  in  the  table. 

28.  Iirire-rope  flttlnv*. — ^Tnere  are  two  methods  of  making 
attachments  to  wire  rope,  by  use  of  the  tMmble  (figs.  1  and  2)  and  the 
tocket  (figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6).    Cables  are  secured  in  three  ways : 

(a)  Bend  the  rope  around  the  thimble  and  fasten  it  with  clips 
(fig.  1). 

<&)  iTnlay  the  wire  for  a  short  distance  at  the  end  of  the  lope ;  bend 
the  rope  around  the  thimble ;  lay  the  straightened  wires  snugly  about 
the  main  portion  of  the  rope  and  serve  with  annealed  wire,  bending 
back  the  ends  of  the  wires  projecting  beyond  the  wrappings  (fig.  2) 

(0)  Interlock  the  strands  in  a  splice  and  serve  with  wire  (as  illus- 
trated). 

Of  these  three  methods  the  first  is  most  used  on  engineering  con- 
structions ;  but  is  not  adapted  to  field  use,  as  a  great  many  clips  must 
be  used  for  security,  and  they  are  heavy.  The  third  method  requires 
an  expert  rigger  who  may  not  be  available.  The  second  method  will 
be  fouhd  more  generally  useful.  In  emergencies  where  the  value  of 
the  rope  is  negligible,  wire  rope  of  11  inches  diameter,  or  less,  can  be 
knotted  very  much  like  manila.  rope.  *  The  part  used  for  such  fasten- 
ings can  not  be  used  again.  • 

Sockets  are  used  for  rope  too  large  to  be  bent  around  a  thimble. 
For  smaller  rope  tbey  present  a  neat  appearance  and  are  convenient  to 
handle.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  passed  through  the  neck  of  the  socket ; 
and  the  wires  are  then  opened  out  for  a  distance  at  the  ends  equal  to 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  neck,  the  rope  having  first  been  served  at 
the  point  to  which  the  unlaying  extends  (fig.  5).  Some  of  the  wires 
are  trimmed  off  to  shorter  lengthy  and  all  of  them  bent  back  upon 
themselves  hook  fashion,  so  that  the  resulting  bunch  will  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  conical  shape  of  the  socket  (fig.  5).  The 
bunch  is  then  drawn  back  Into  the  socket,  a  conical  plug  driven  into 
the  center  spreading  out  the  wires  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the 
socket,  and  the  whole  cemented  with  Babbitt  metal  or  solder  (fig.  6). 
For  ropes  made  with  large  stiff  wire,  the  ends  are  simply  straightened 
out  and  the  interstices  filled  with  narrow  tapering  pins  or  wedges. 
Socket  fastenings  can  not  be  securely  made  in  the  field  and  should  not 
be  relied  upon  without  testing.  Their  weight  is  also  an  objection  for 
field  use. 

29.  "Urire. — Is  put  up  in  colls  of  80  to  100  pounds  each.  Gal' 
vanized  wire  Is  coated  with  zinc,  which  retards  oxidation,  but  is  in 
every  other  respect  objectionable.  It  increases  weight,  while  reducing 
strength.    Wire  not  galvanized  is  known  commercially  as  black. 

An  important  distinction  is  between  annealed  and  unannealed  wire, 
ilso  known  as  hard  and  soft.  The  advantages  of  annealing  are  in- 
eroase  in  flexibility  and  ductility.  The  disadvantage  is  a  decrease  of 
SO  to  25  per  cent  in  strength.  Unannealed  wire  is  very  difficult  to 
handle,  and  if  allowed  to  kink,  all  the  advantage  of  strength,  and 
Bore,  too.  Is  lost.    For  general  indeterminate  use,  annealed  wire  is  best. 
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Table  XII, 

30.  Slse,  irelfflity  and  atremrth  of  black  cbarcoal  Iron  vrlre; 
authority,  Trenton  Iron  Co. ;  the  sizes  of  corresponding  numbers  are 
those  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.  and  are  almost  identical  With  the  **  new 
British  W  gauge  " 


Linear  feet 

Approxi- 

No. 

Diameter. 

to  the 

mate  tensile 

pound. 

strength. 

Inches. 

- 

PosMds. 

6 

0.1900 

10.453 

2,476 

7 

.1760 

13.322 

2,136 

8 

.1600 

14.736 

1,813 

9 

.1460 

17.050 

1,507 

10 

.1300 

22.333 

1,233 

11 

.1175 

27.340 

1,01jO 

12 

.1050 

34.219 

81p 

If  the  quality  of  the  wire  is  not  Isnown,  the  tensfle  strength  in 
the  table  should  be  reduced  15  per  cent.  For  soft  Bessemer  steel 
wire  they  may  be  increased  10  per  cent. 

Wire  should  always  be  taken  from  tlie  outside  of  the  coil  by  placing 
the  coil  on  an  axle  or  rod  and  walking  away  with  the  end  or  by 
holding  the  outer  end  aad  rolU&g  the  coil  along  the. ground. 

31.  Cliaina  are  designated  by  the  diameter  of  the  rod  from  which 
the  links  are  made,  as  I  inch,  1  inch,  etc. 

Also  by  the  form  of  the  link,  as  close  link,  in  Which  one  link  is 
lust  large  enough  to  Inclose  the  two  adjacent  ones  (fig.  8)  ;  open  link. 
In  which  the  link  is  larger  than  in  close  link  (fig.  7)  ;  bar  chain, 
which  consists  of  open  links  with  a  bar  across  the  middle  ot  each ; 
and  twisted  link  (fig.  9),  in  which  each  link  is  twisted  through  a 
certain  angle,  usually  90°,  and  str<Ught  or  flat  link  (figs,  7  ana  8), 
which  is  not  so  twisted. 

Chain  is  also  galvanized  or  1)l<iGk,  the  latter  moat  ^sed. 

Table  XIII. 

32.  Sise,  welffbt,  and  strengrth  of  iron  chAins)  authority, 
Trau twine ;  strength  taken  at  1.4  that  of  the  rod  of  which  the  links 
are  made. 


Size  of 
chain. 

Weight 
per  foot.  1 

Breaking 
strain. 

■ 

Size  of 
chain. 

Weight 
per  foot.  1 

Breaking 
sttain. 

Inches. 

1 

Pounds. 

as 

L7 
2.6 
4.3 

5.8 

Pownds. 

3,069 

6,922 

12^320 

19,219 

27,687 

Inches. 

ll 
li 

Pounds. 
8.0 
10.7 
12. 5 
16.0 
2t7 

Pownds. 
37,632 
49,280 
59,226 
73, 114 
105,280 

1  Weights  given  are  for  close  link.    Open  link  will  weigh  less. 
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33.  Servinff. — On  wire  or  manila  rope  and  with  wire  or  marlin. 
serving  is  best  done  as  indicated  in  figure  17.  ProTlde  a  bar.  A,  18 
inches  to  24  inches  long,  smooth,  and  rounded,  with  cross  pins  Vb 
near  one  end,  the  outer  one  removable,  to  form  a  reel  for  the  coil  of 
serving  wire  C. 

Lay  the  free  end  of  the  wire  along  the  rope  from  the  point  B, 
where  the  serving  is  to  end,  to  the  point  O,  where  it  is  to  begin ; 
make  a  short  bent  at  the  latter  and  pass  the  wire  twice  around  the 
rope  over  the  straight  part,  half  around  the  bar,  around  the  rope  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  place  the  coil  between  the  pins,  as  shown. 
Rotate  the  bar  around  the  rope,  keeping  the  following  turns  dose  to- 
gether and  the  leading  turn  as  taut  as  may  be  necessary  to  get  the 
proper  tension.  When  the  following  turn  has  reached  B,  cut  off  the 
wire  and  twist  Its  end  with  the  end  of  the  straight  wire,  coming  out 
from  under  the  turns. 

34.  Driftholts,  spikes,  na4l8,  and  wooden  pins  or  treenails  are  used 
for  fastening  together  parts  of  wooden  frames  or  structures.  For 
driftbolts  and  treenails,  a  hole  is  first  bored  of  slightly  less  diameter 
than  the  bolt  or  pin.  Fastenings  of  this  sort  depend  upon  friction  to 
hold  together  the  parts  that  are  joined.  Design  joints  to  avoid  as  tar 
as  possible  a  heavy  shearing  stress  on  the  fastenings. 

Driftbolts  are  iron  bars  of  square  or  circular  cross  section,  headed 
more  or  less  at  one  end  and  bluntly  pointed  at  the  other.  The  head 
is  often  omitted,  as  a  small  one  is  made  in  driving.  All  bolts,  spikes, 
and  nails  should  be  of  such  length  that  when  driven  the  point  will 
rest  in  solid  wood. 

Tablb  XIV. 

35.  Dimenalons  and  ifveisrlits  of  drlftboltat 


Length. 

Square  section  side. 

Round  section, 
diameter. 

{inch. 

1  lunli . 

i  inch. 

1  innh. 

Jn/ches. 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 

Pounds. 
2.9 
3.2 
3.5 
3.8 
4.1 

Pounds. 
5.1 
5.7 
6.2 
6.8 
7.3 

Pounds. 
2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 
3.3 

Pounds. 
4.0 
4.4 
4.9 
5.4 
5.8 

86.  Wood  joints  may  also  be  secured  with  screw  bolts  or  la? 
screws 

Soreto  "bolts  are  of  round  iron  with  square  heads  forged  at  one  end 
and  standard  screw  threads  cut  on  the  other.  Nuts  should  be 
square,  with  a  thickness  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  and  a 
side  equal  to  twice  the  diameter.  Cast-iron  washers  should  be 
placed  nnder  the  nnt,  and  under  the  head  also  If  the  timber  is  soft. 

Lag  screws  are  large  gimlet-pointed  wood  screws  with  square 
heads  to  be  turned  with  a  wrench  instead  of  a  screw  driver.  The 
timber  next  to  the  head  should  be  bored  the  full  sUse  of  the  shank ; 
the  rest  of  the  hole  should  be  smaller,  and  its  total  length  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  screw.  Wrought-iron  washers  should  be  placed 
under  the  head. 
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m. 


-S7.  mmeualott*  and  approximate  vrelfflftfi  of  «cr«<vr  iM>lt«  In. 

pounds,  including  square  head  and  nut: 


III 

Diameter. 

(inoh. 

linch. 

iinch. 

2  inch. 

Iinch. 

Inches. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Pounds. 

0.59 

.64 

.70 

.75 

.81 

.86 

.92 

.97 

1.03 

1.08 

Pounds. 
1.01 
1.10 
1.19 
1.27 
1.36 
1.44 
1.53 
1.62 
1.70 
1.79 
1.87 
1.96 
2.05 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

J 

1 

2.10 
2.22 
2.35 
2.47 
2.59 
2.72 
2.84 
2.97 
3.09 
3.21 
3.84 
3  46 
3.59 
3.71 
3.83 

3.05 
3.22 
3.39 
3.55 
3.72 
3.89 
4.06 
4.23 
4.40 
4.57 
4.74 
4.00 
6.07 
5.24 
5.41 

4.23 
4.45 
4.67 
4.89 
5.11 
5.34 
5.56 
5.78 
6.00 
6.22 
6.44 
6.66 
6.88 
7.10 
7.32 

Table  XVI. 
38.  Dimenalona  and  'vreivltta  of  wrought-iron   traalierat 


Diameter  of 
lag  screw. 

Diameter 
of  washer. 

Diameter 
of  hole. 

Thickness/ 
wire  gauge. 

Number  In 
150  pounds. 

Weight 
of  one. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

■1 

Inch. 

A 

H 
H 

No.  12 
No.  10 
No.  10 

4,500 
2,500 
1,600 

. 

Pound. 

0.0333 
.0600 
.0938 
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ber  per  ponnd.  etc 

(  i.t«el<n'in 

»»"■ 

"- 

Common. 

Number  per  pmnid. 

Oces. 

IHu»t«[. 

FendBe. 

Box. 

FlooriDC. 

Bhtagte. 

Length. 

B.w.a 

Inehea- 

mon. 

1 

«00 

322 
260 
200 

108 

S 
t 

29 
23 

386 

1 

65 
JO 

/ndKJ. 

15 

4§ 
as 

i 

226 

100 

1 

3a 

M 

1 

40 

31 

;' 

5i 

1 

40.  Dlmemiloni 


i 

'i*' 

« 

10 

" 

DO 

'.3W 
.313 

:238 
^203 

:i«s 

■i 

.083 

2S 

1 

86 

67 

263 
350 

11 

1 

1 

92 

1 

389 

16 

30 
3« 
43 

82 
164 

11 

24 

1 

75 
140 

14 

22 
35 

60 

i37 

12 
IS 

30 

69 

90 

117 
153 

« 
9 
23 
26 

62 

9 
103 

4 
8 

46 

13 

1 
25 
0 

41 

11 

21 
29 

6 
B 

16 

, 

i 

S 

e 

3 
5 

S 

10 

13 

IS 

1 

1 

Taw^b  XIX. 

41.  Dtpn^nsion*  of  square  boM  fipllKe»  and  approximate 
ber  in  a  Icejv  of  200  pounds : 


iia 


Size. 

Len^^h  of  spike,  inches. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7    8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

In. 
\ 

3,000 
1,660 
1,320 

2,375 
1,360 
1,140 

940 

1,825 

1,175 

800 

600 

450 

990 
650 
500 
375 

88d 
600 
510 
335 
260 

T 

525 
440 
30O 
240 

475 
360 
275 
220 

jf 

320 
200 
205 

218 
240 
190 

i 

. 

176 

160 

. 

TABX.B  XX. 

42.  Dlntenjiioiui  of  ^rfi.|lroi^<l.  apUceai 


SiM 

measured 
under  head. 


Average 

number 

per  keg 

200  pounds. 


300 

•375 

400 

450 

530 

600 

680 

720 

900 

1,000 

1,190 

1,240 

1,342 


Quantity  of  spikes  per 
mile  of  single  track; 
ties  2  feet  c.  to  c,  4 
spikes  per  tie. 


Pounds. 
7,040 
5,870 
5,170 
4,660 
3,960 
3,520 
3,110 
2,910 
2,350 
2,090 
1,780 
1,710 
1,575 


Rail  used, 

weight  per 

yard. 


Pounds. 
75-100 
45-75 
40-^ 
35-40 
30-35 
25-35 
20-30 
20-30 
16-25 
16-25 
16-20 
16-20 
8^-16 


43.  «f  olnts  in  metal  are  made  with  screw  holts  already  descrlhed, 
or  with  rivets.  With  bolts  the  holes  should  como  fair  when  the  pieces 
are  assembled  and  the  bolt  should  fit  snugly  in  the  hole;  abutting 
surfaces  should  be  well  painted  before  assembling  to  exclude  moisture. 
In  riyeted  joints  it  is  equally  important  that  the  holes  come  fair, 
but  the  rivet  should  fit  loosely  in  the  hole.  Bolted  Joints  are  much 
more  conveniently  made,  especially  In  the  field,  but  they  have  less 
strength  than  the  riveted  ones. 

Joints  in  metal  are  most  frequently  made  by  the  use  of  auxiliary 
pieces  such  as  hutt  atrapa,  angle  plates,  gusset  plates,  angle  irons,  etc. 
Some  common  forms  are  shown  in  figures  10  to  15. 

44.  Fellins  trees. — If  convenient,  arrange  for  the  tree  to  fall  In 
the  direction  of  its  natural  Inclination.  If  it  be  necessary  to  fell  In 
another  direction,  use  ropes  to  pull  the  tree  partly  over  before  the 
cutting  Is  finished.     Commence  cutting  with  the  ax  on   the   side 
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toward  which  the  tree  Is  to  fall ;  cut  as  far  as  the  center  of  the  tree 
or  a  little  beyond,  as  in  figure  16;  then  change  to  the  opposite  side 
and  commence  cutting  sllgHtly  aboye  the  former  cut,  continuing  until 
the  tree  falls.  If  experienced  axmen  be  lacking,  better  results  can 
be  obtained  with  crosscut  saws.  Cut  from  the  falling  side  until  the 
saw  begins  to  Jamb,  then  cut  from  the  other  side  until  the  tree  falls. 
Both  saw  and  ax  may  be  used. 

45.  Framlngr. — The  following  methods  are  applicable  to  Joining 
the  sills  and  caps  to  the  posts  of  wooden  trestles  : 

By  driftbolts  (fig.  33),  two  through  the  foot  of  each  post  Into  the 
sill  and  one  through  the  cap  into  the  post. 

By  using  split  caps  and  sills  (figs.  31  and  32).  Instead  of  a  single 
stick  of  timber  two  pieces  of  half  the  width  are  used.  For  example, 
a  12  by  12  inch  cap  or  sill  is  replaced  by  two  6  by  12  inch  sticks. 
A  tenon  3  to  6  inches  thick  and  the  full  width  of  the  post  is  made  on 
its  top.  One  of  the  cap  or  sill  pieces  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
tenon  and  held  in  place  by  bolts  at  each  post. 

By  fish  pUUes  and  holts,  as  in  figure  37. 

Figures  18  to  30  show  yarious  useful  forms  of  Joints. 

KNOTS. 

46.  The  following  knots  are  most  useful  in  bridging : 

Overhand  knot  (fig.  38a),  used  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  preyent 
unreeying  or  to  preyent  the  end  of  the  rope  from  slipping  through  a 
block. 

Figure-of-eight  knot  (fig.  38b),  used  for  purposes  similar  to  above. 

Square  or  reef  knot  (fig.  38),  commonly  used  for  Joining  two  ropes 
of  the  same  size.  The  standing  and  running  parts  of  each  rope  must 
pass  through  the  loop  of  the  other  in  the  same  direction,  L  e.,  from 
above  downward  or  ylce  yersa ;  otherwise  a  granny  (fig.  39)  Is 
made,  which  is  a  useless  knot  that  will  not  hold.  The  reef  knot 
can  be  upset  by  taking  one  end  of  the  rope  and  its  standing  part 
and  pulling  them  in  opposite  directions.  With  dry  rope  a  reef  knot 
is  as  strong  as  the  rope ;  with  wet  rope  it  slips  before  the  rope  breaks, 
while  a  double  sheet  bend  is  found  to  hold. 

The  thief  knot  (fig.  40),  commonly  mistaken  for  a  reef  knot,  should 
be  avoided  as  it  will  not  hold.  The  figure  shows  that  the  end  of  each 
rope  turns  around  the  standing  part  instead  of  around  the  end  of  the 
other,  as  in  a  reef  knot. 

Single  sheet  bend,  iceaver's  knot  (fig.  41),  used  for  Joining  ropes 
together,  especially  when  unequal  In  size.  It  is  more  secure  than 
the  reef  knot  but  more  difficult  to  untie. 

Double  sheet  bend  (fig.  42),  used  also  for  fastening  ropes  of  un- 
equal sizes,  especially  wet  ones,  and  is  more  secure  than  the  single 
sheet  bend. 

Two  half  hitches  (fig.  43),  especially  useful  for  belaying,  or  making; 
fast  the  end  of  a  rope  round  its  own  standing  part.  The  end  may 
be  lashed  down  or  seized  to  the  standing  part  with  a  piece  of  spun 
yarn ;  this  adds  to  its  security  and  prevents  slipping. 

This  knot  should  never  be  used  for  hoisting  a  spar. 

Round  turn  and  two  half  hitches  (fig.  44),  like  the  preceding,  ex- 
cept that  a  turn  is  first  taken  round  the  spar  or  post. 

Fisherman's  bend  or  anchor  knot  (fig.  45),  used  for  fastening  a 
rope  to  a  ring  or  anchor.  Take  two  turns  round  the  iron,  then  a 
half  hitch  round  the  standing  part  and  between  the  rings  and  the 
turns,  lastly  a  half  hitch  round  the  standing  part. 

Clove  hitch  (fig.  46),  generally  used  for  fastening  a  rope  at  ri^t 
angles  to  a  spar  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  lashing.  If  the  end 
of  the  spar  is  free,  the  hitch  is  made  by  first  forming  two  loops,  as 
in  fig.  47,  placing  the  right-hand  loop  over  the  other  one  and  slipping 
the  double  loop  (fig.  48]  over  the  end  of  the  spar.  If  this  can  not 
be  done,  pass  the  end  of  the  rope  round  the  spar,  bring  it  up  to  the 
right  of  the  standing  part,  cross  over  the  latter,  make  another  turn 
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round  the  spftr,  and  bPlng  tip  the  end  between  the  spAr,  the  last  torn, 
and  the  standing:  part  (tg.  40).  When  used  for  securing  gruys  to  sheer 
legs,  etc^  the  knot  should  be  made  with  a  long  end,  which  is  formed 
Into  two  half  hitches  round  the  standing  part  and  secured  to  it  with 
spun  yarn. 

Timber  Mtoh  (llg.  50),  used  for  hauling  and  lifting  spars.  It  can 
easily  be  loosed  when  the  strain  is  taken  oflF,  but  will  not  slip  under 
a  pull.  When  used  for  hauling  spars,  a  half  hitch  is  added  near 
the  end  of  the  spar  (fig.  51). 

Telegraph  hitch  (fig.  52),  used  for  hoisting  or  hauling  a  spar. 

Hatcaer  bend  (fig.  58),  used  for  joining  two  large  cables*  Ba^ 
end  is  seized  to  its  own  standing  part. 

Bowline  (fig.  54),  forms  a  loop  that  will  not  slip.  Make  loop  with 
the  standing  part  of  the  rope  underneath,  pass  the  end  from  below 
through  the  loop,  over  the  part  round  the  standing  part  of  the  rope, 
and  then  down  through  the  loop  c.  The  length  of  faight  depends 
upcm  the  purpose  for  which  the  knot  is  required. 

BowUne  on  a  biffht  (fig.  55).  The  first  part  is  made  like  the 
above,  with  the  double  part  of  a  rope ;  then  the  bight  a  is  pulled 
through  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  past  d  and  come  up  in 
the  position  shown.  It  makes  a  more  comfortable  aling  for  a  man 
than   a  single  bight. 

Running  bowline  (fig.  56). 

To  sling  a  barrel  or  box  horizontally  (fig.  57)  make  a  bowline  with 
a  long  bight  and  apply  it  as  shown. 

To  sling  a  barrel  vertically  (fig.  58),  make  an  overhand  knot  on  top 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  rope ;  open  out  the  knot  and  slip  each  half  <« 
it  down  the  sides  of  the  cask ;  secure  with  a  bowline. 

Cat's-paw  (figs.  59  and  60).  Form  two  equal  bights,  as  in  figure 
59 ;  take  one  In  each  hand  and  roll  them  along  the  standing  part  till 
surrounded  by  three  turns  of  the  standing  part ;  then  bring  both  loops 
(or  bights)  together  and  pass  over  the  hook  of  a  block,  as  in  figure 
60,  where  the  hook  is  shown  moused  with  varn. 

Sheep  shank  (fig.  61),  used  for  shortening  a  rope  or  to  pass  by  a 
weak  spot ;  a  half  hitch  is  taken  with  the  standing  parts  around  the 
bights. 

Rolling  hitch  (fig.  62),  used  for  hauling  a  larger  rope  or  cable.  Two 
turns  are  taken  around  the  large  rope  in  the  direction  in  wliicfa  it  is  to 
be  hauled  and  one  hklt  hitch  on  the  other  side  of  the  hauling  part.  A 
useful  knot  and  quickly  made. 

For  armored  cable,  or  wet  manlla  rope,  the  hitch  must  be  made  with 
a  strap  of  rope  yam  (fig.  86).    Rope  will  not  hold. 

Blacktoall  hitch  (fig.  63),  used  for  attaching  a  single  rope  to  a  hook 
of  a  block  for  hoisting. 

Mooring  knot  (fig.  64).  Take  two  turns  around  the  mooring  or 
snubbing  post,  pass  the  free  end  of  the  rope  under  the  standing  part ; 
take  a  tnird  turn  above  the  other  and  pass  the  free  end  between  the 
two  upper  turns. 

•  Carriok  bend  (fig.  65),  much  used  for  hawsers  and  to  fasten  guys  to 
derricks. 

Wall  knot  (figs.  66  and  67)  and 

Crov>n  on  waU  (figs.  68  and  68)  ;  both  used  for  finishing  off  the  ends 
of  ropes  to  prevent  unstranding. 

To  make  a  short  splice  (figs.  70,  71,  and  72)  unlay  the  strands  of 
each  rope  for  a  convenient  length.  Bring  the  rope  ends  together  so 
that  each  strand  of  one  rope  lies  between  the  two  consecutive  strands 
of  the  other  rope.  Draw  the  strands  of  the  first  rope  along  the  second 
and  grasp  with  one  hand.  Then  work  a  free  strand  of  the  second  rope 
over  the  nearest  strand  of  the  first  rope  and  under  the  second  strand, 
working  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  twist  of  the  rope.  The  same 
operation  applied  to  all  the  strands  will  ^ve  the  result  shown  by 
figure  71.  Ibe  splicing  may  be  continued  in  the  same  manner  to  any 
extent  (fig.  72 >,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  strands  may  be  out  off  when 
desired.    The  splice  may  be  neatly  tapered  by  cutting  oat  a  few  flbeeg 
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from  each  strand  each  time  it  Is  passed  through  the  rope.     RoUing 
under  a  board  or  the  foot  will  make  the  splice  compact. 

Long  splice  (figs.  73,  74). — Unlay  the  strands  of  each  rope  for  a 
convenient  length  and  bring  together  as  for  a  short  splice.  Unlay  to 
any  desired  length  a  strand,  a,  of  one  rope,  laying  in  its  place  the 
nearest  strand,  a,  of  the  other  rope.  Repeat  the  operation  in  the  op- 
posite direction  with  two  other  strands,  c  and  /.  Figure  74  shows  - 
strands  c  and  f  secured  by  tying  together.  Strands  5  and  e  are  shown 
secured  by  unlaying  half  of  each  for  a  suitable  length  and  laying  hall 
of  the  other  in  place  of  the  unlaved  portions,  the  loose  ends  oelng 
passed  through  the  rope.  This  splice  is  used  when  the  rope  is  to  run 
through  a  block.  The  diameter  of  the  rope  is  not  enlarged  at  the 
splice.  The  ends  of  the  strands  should  not  be  trimmed  oflC  <^ose  until 
the  splice  has  been  thoroughly  stretched  by  work. 

Bye  apUce  (figs.  75,  75o,  76,  76a). — Unlay  a  convenient  length  of 
rope.  Pass  one  loose  strand,  a,  under  one  strand  of  the  rope,  as  shown 
in  figure  75,  forming  an  eye  of  the  proper  size.  Pass  a  second  loose 
strand,  b,  under  the  strand  of  the  rope  next  to  the  strand  which  se- 
cures a  (fig.  75a).  Pass  the  third  strand,  o,  under  the  strand  next  to 
that  which  secures  b  (fig.  76).  Draw  all  taut  and  continue  ^ind  com- 
plete as  for  a  short  splice. 

LASHINGS. 

47.  To  lash  a  transom  to  an  upright  spar  (fig.  77),  transom  in 
front  of  upright. — A  clove  hitch  is  made  round  the  upright  a  few 
inches  below  the  transom.  The  lashing  is  brought  under  the  transom, 
up  in  front  of  it,  horizontally  behind  the  upright,  down  in  front  of 
the  transom,  and  back  behind  the  upright  at  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  transom  and  above  the  clove  hitch.  The  following  turns  are 
kept  outside  the  previous  ones  on  one  spar  and  inside  on  the  other, 
not  riding  over  the  turns  already  made.  Four  turns  or  more  are 
required.  A  couple  of  trapping  turns  are  then  taken  between  the 
spars,  around  the  lashing,  and  the  lashing  is  finished  off  either 
round  one  of  the  spars  or  any  part  of  the  lashing  through  which  the 
rope  can  be  passed.  The  final  clove  hitch  should  never  be  made 
around  the  spar  on  the  side  toward  which  the  stress  is  to  come,  as 
it  may  Jam  and  be  difficult  to  remove.  The  lashing  must  be  well 
beaten  with  handspike  or  pick  handle  to  tighten  it  up.  This  is 
called  a  square  lashing. 

48.  Lashing  for  a  pair  of  shears  (fig.  78). — ^The  two  spars  for  the 
shears  are  laid  alongside  of  each  other  with  their  butts  on  the 
ground,  the  points  below  where  the  lashing  is  to  be  resting  on  a  skid. 
A  clove  hitch  is  made  round  one  spar  and  th^  lashing  taken  looselv. 
eight  or  nine  times  about  the  two  spars  above  it  without  riding,  a 
couple  of  frapping  turns  are  then  taken  between  the  spars  and  the 
lashing  is  flnishea  off  with  a  clove  hitch  above  the  turns  on  one  of 
the  spars.     The  butts  of  the  spars  are  then  opened  out  and  a  alius 

Jiassed  over  the  fork,  to  wltich  tlie  block  is  hooked  or  lashed,,  and 
ore  and  back  guys  are  made  fast  with  clove  hitches  to  the  bottom 
and  top  spars,  respectively.  Just  above  the  fork  (fig.  79). 

49.  To  lash  three  spars  together  as  for  a  gin  or  tripod, — ^Mark  on 
each  spar  the  distance  from  the  butt  to  the  center  of  the  lashing:. 
Lay  two  of  the  spars  pn.rallel  to  each  other  with  an  interval  a 
little  greater  tlmn  the  diameter.  Best  their  tips  on  a  skid  and  lay 
the  third  spar  between  them  with  its  butt  in  the  opposite  direction 
so  that  the  marks  on  the  three  spars  will  be  in  line.  Make  a  clove 
hitch  on  one  of  the  outer  spars  below  the  lashing  and  take  ^^ght  or 
nine  loose  turns  around  the  three,  as  shown  in  figure  80.  Tiike  a. 
couple  of  frapping  turns  between  each  pair  of  spars  in  successitm 
and  finish  with  a  clove  hitch  on  the  central  spar  above  the  lashins. 
Pass  a  sling  over  the  lashing  and  the  tripod  is  ready  for  raising. 

60.  Holdfasts.— To  prepare  a  fastening  in  the  ground,  for  the 
attachment  of  guys  or  purcliaseB,  stout  pickets  are  driven  into  the 
ground  one  behind  the  other,  in  the  line  of  pull.    The  head  of  each 
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picket  except  the  last  is  secured  by  a  lashing  to  the  foot  of  the 
picket  next  behind  (fig.  81).  The  lashings  are  tightened  bv  rack 
sticks,  the  points  of  which  are  driven  Into  the  ground  to  hold  them  in 
position.  The  distance  between  the  stakes  snoukl  be  several  times 
the  height  of  the  stake  above  the  ground. 

Another  form  requiring  more  labor  but  having  much  greater 
strength  is  called  a  *'  dea4fn<m,"  and  consists  of  a  log  laid  in  a 
transverse  trench  with  an  inclined  trench  intersecting  it  at  its 
middle  point.  The  cable  is  passed  down  the  inclined  trench,  takes 
several  round  turns  on  the  log,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  half  hitches 
and  marlln  *8topping  (figs.  82,  83,  and  84).  If  the  cable  Is  to  lead 
horizontally  or  fnclmed  downward,  it  shduld  pass  over  a  log  at  the 
ou^et  of  the  inclined  trench  (fig.  83).  If  the  cable  is  to  lead  up- 
ward, this  log  is  not  necessary,  but  the  anchor  log  must  be  burled 
deeper. 

BLOCKS  AND  TACKLES. 

51.  The  parts  of  a  block  are  the  shell  or  frame,  the  sheave  or 
toheel  upon  which  the  rope  runs,  and  the  pin  upon  which  the  wheel 
turns  in  the  shell.  A  strap  of  Iron  or  rope  passes  around  the  shell 
and  forms  attachments  for  a  hook  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the 
other.     (See  figs.  85,  86,  87,  and  88.) 

Blocks  are  also  made  entirely  of  metal,  in  which  the  strap  Is  re- 
placed by  bolts   (fig.  89). 

Blocks  are  designated  by  the  length  of  the  shell  in  inches  and  by 
the  number  of  their  sheaves.  Those  with  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
sheaves  are  called  single,  double,  triple,  and  quadruple.  The  largest 
rope  a  wooden  block  will  take  has  a  circumference  equal  to  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  shell.  Self-lubricating  blocks  may  be  ob- 
tained and  are  to  be  preferred. 

A  snatch  block  is  a  single  block  with  the  shell  and  strap  open  at 
one  side  to  admit  a  rope  without  passing  the  end  through  (ng.  90). 

A  running  block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved ;  a  standing 
block  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support  (figs.  94,  95,  and  96).  A 
simple  tackle  consists  of  one  or  more  blocks  rove  with  a  single  rope 
or  utU.  The  end  of  the  fall  fixed  in  the  tackle  is  called  the  standing 
end ;  the  other  is  the  running  end.  Each  part  of  the  fall  between 
the  two  blocks,  or  between  either  end  ana  the  block,  is  called  a 
return 

To  overhaul  is  to  separate  the  blocks ;  to  round  in,  to  bring  them 
closer  together.  When  the  blocks  are  in  contact  the  fall  is  said  to 
be  chockablock, 

A  whip  is  a  single  fixed  block  and  fall ;  it  gives  no  increase  of 
power.     A  whip  on  a  whip  (fig.  98)  doubles  Its  power. 

A  luff  tackle  consists  of  a  single  and  a  double  olock,  either  fixed  or 
movable   (fig.  94). 

A  gun  tackle  consists  of  a  double  and  a  single  block,  the  standing 
end  attached  to  the  fixed  block  (fig.  95). 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  BRIDGE  DESIGN. 

52.  When  frequent  supports  can  be  obtained,  the  floor  system,  con- 
sisting of  longitudinal  beams  and  cross  planking,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, rests  directly  on  piers.  This  method  of  construction  should  be 
adopted  whenever  practicable.  If  long  spans  are  necessary,  the  floor 
system  must  be  sustained  by  cantilevers,  trusses,  arches,  or  cables 
vesting  on  the  supports  and  forming  cantUever,  truss,  arched,  or  sus- 
pension  bridges. 

53.  A  roadway  9  feet  wide  in  the  clear  should  be  provided  to  pass 
infantry  in  fours,  cavalry  two  abreast,  and  military  wagons  in  one 
<31rection  ;  a  width  of  6  feet  will  sufllce  for  Infantry  in  column  of 
Cwos,  cavalry  in  single  flle,  and  fleld  guns  passed  over  by  band. 

The  clear  vidth  of  roadway  of  an  ordinary  highway  bridge  should 
Slot  be  less  than  12  feet  for  single  track  or  20  feet  for  double  track. 
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Fig.  85. 


The  clear  head  room  in  ordinary  military  bridges  sbould  not  be  less 
than  9  feet  tor  wagons  and  cavalry;  lor  highway  bridges  not  less 
than  14  feet 

Ramps  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge.  If  intended  for  artillery,  should  not 
be  steeper  than  1  on  7.  For  animals,  slopes  steeper  than  1  on  10  are 
inconvenient. 

If  the  bridges  are  high,  hand  rails  should  be  provided.  A  single 
rope  may  suffice,  or  it  may  have  brush  placed  upon  it  to  form  a 
screen. 

A  guard  rail  should  be  provided  along  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
near  the  ends  of  the  flooring  planks.  In  hastv  bridges  it  may  be  se- 
cured by  a  lashing  or  lashings  through  the  planking  to  the  stringer 
underneath.     Otherwise  it  may  be  fastened  with  spikes  or  bolts. 

54.  Examples  of  improvised  sliort-span  military  bridges : 
Trussed  ladder  Ifridge. — ^A  ladder  may  be  used  as  a  bridge  by  plac- 
ing it  on  Its  edge,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  trussed  beam,  A  portable 
bridge  of  this  kind  was  used  in  China  in  1860  for  crossing  canals. 
Two  beams  24  feet  long  were  formed  out  of  four  scaling  ladders,  each 
12  feet  long,  by  lashing  them  in  pairs  end  to  end,  with  planks  3  feet 
long  covering'  the  junctions.  The  oeams  so  made  were  laid  across  the 
canal,  set  on  edge  in  grooves  cut  into  the  bank.  Planks  4  feet  long 
were  laid  icross  from  beam  to  beam  to  form  the  roadway  (fig.  99). 

This  bridge,  24  feet  long,  was  laid  and  crossed  in  a  quarter  of  an 
honr.  Its  total  weight  was  750  pounds,  or  31  pounds  per  foot.  It 
was  crossed  by  hair  a  company  of  infantry,  two  abreast,  files  well 
closed  and  In  step. 

The  ladder  beam  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  trussing  with  a 
rope,  as  shown  in  figure  100. 

In  shallow  streams  intermediate  supports  may  be  quickly  obtained 
by  moving  wagons  into  the  water. 

55.  Spar  bridgres. — This  name  is  applied  to  bridges  built  of  round 
timbers  lashed  together.  Intermediate  points  of  support  are  provided 
by  inclined  frames  acting  as  struts  to  transmit  weight  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge  to  the  banks.  The  single-lock  and  double-lock 
bridges  with  two  and  threa  spans  of  15  feet,  respectively,  are  the 
ones  of  most  utility. 

The  first  step  in  constructing  a  spar  bridge  is  to  measure  the  gap 
to  be  bridged  and  select  the  position  of  the  footings  on  either  bank. 
Determine  the  distance  from  each  footing  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
zoadwav  if  a  single-lock,  or  the  two  corresponding  points  of  a  double- 
lock  bridge.    Next  determine  and  mark  on  each  spar  except  the  diag- 
onals the  places  where  other  spars  cross  It.     The  marking  may  be 
done  with  chalk  or  with  an  ax.     If  possible  a  convenient  notation 
should  be  adopted.     As,  for  example,  in  marking  with  chalk,  a  ring 
around  the  spar  where  the  edge  of  the  crossing  spar  will  come,  and  a 
diagonal  cross  on  the  part  which  will  be  hidden  by  the  crossing  spar. 
A  simple  wav  to  determine  the  length  of  spars  is  the  following: 
Xake  two  small  lines  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  gap, 
double    each   and   lash    the   bights   together.      Stretch    them    tightly 
across  the  gap  so  that  the  lashing  comes  at  the  middle,  as  at  A, 
figure  109.    Release  one  end  of  each  and  stretch  It  to  the  footing  on 
tlie  same  side  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.     Mark  each  line  at 
tlie  footing  C  or  C,  and  at  the  position  chosen  for  the  abutment  sill, 
ff  or  B'.    Cut  the  lashing  and  take  each  piece  of  rope  to  Its  own  side. 
Xtie  distances  AB  and  AB'  are  the  lengths  between  the  transoms,  and 
vrith  2  feet  added  give  the  length  of  road  bearers  required.    The  dis- 
tances AC  and  AC*  are  the  lengths  of  struts  from  butt  to  top  of 
transom,  and  with  3  feet  added  give  the  total  length  of  spars  re- 
quired. 

For  a  double-lock  bridge,  a  piece  of  rope  of  a  Isngth  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  middle  bay  replaces  the  lashing.  If  the  banks  are  not 
pAi^llel,  a  measurement  should  be  taken  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

If  desired,  a  section  of  the  gap  may  be  laid  down  on  the  ground  in 
^uJl  size  and  the  lengths  of  spars  determined  by  laying  them  in  place. 
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Fig.  101. 


Fig.  103. 


Fig.  102. 
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This  method,  though  given  as  standard  by  all  authorities,  requires 
more  time  and  more  handling  of  material  than  the  other  and  gives  no 
better  results. 

The  construction  of  a  frame  is  shown  in  fig>ire  101  and  the  system 
of  marking  In  figure  102.  The  arrangement  of  frames  to  form  a 
single-lock  bridge  is  shown  In  figures  104  and  105,  and  a  double-lock 
bridge  in  figure  107. 

56.  Construction  of  single-lock  bridges  (figs.  104,  105,  and  106). — 
Suitable  for  spans  of  80  feet  or  less.  The  two  frames  lock  together 
at  the  center  of  the  span ;  their  slope  must  not  be  more  than  4  on  7. 
The  bridge  can  be  erected  bv  two  or  three  noncommissioned  oflScers 
and  20  men,  one-half  on  each  side  of  the  gap.  Heavy  spars  require 
more  men. 

The  footings  at  A  and  B  must  be  firm,  horizontal  if  possible,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  in  a  masonry  pier  they  may 
be  cut  out.  In  firm  soil  a  simple  trench  will  suffice.  In  yielding  soil 
a  plank  or  sill  must  be  laid  in  the  trench.  The  frames  are  made  of 
such  length  as  to  give  a  slight  camber  to  the  bridge,  which  may  be 
increased  to  allow  for  probable  settlement  of  the  footings.  The  Inside 
dimension  of  one  frame  is  made  slightly  greater  than  the  outside 
dimension  of  the  other,  so  that  one  frame  may  fall  inside  of  the  other 
when  hauled  into  position.  For  a  9-foot  roadway  the  standards  of 
the  narrow  (inside)  frame  should  be  9  feet  6  inches  apart  at  the 
transom  and  10  feet  6  inches  at  the  ledger,  in  the  clear,  and  the 
other  (outside)  frame  1  loot  6  inches  wider  throughout. 

A  frame  is  constructed  on  each  bank.  The  standards  are  laid  on 
the  ground  in  prolongation  of  the  bridge,  butts  toward  the  bank.  The 
ledgers  are  lashed  on  above  and  the  transoms  beneath  the  standards 
at  the  positions  marked..  The  diagonal  braces  are  lashed  to  the 
standards,  two  butts  and  one  tip  above  the  latter,  and  to  each  other. 
Before  the  braces  are  lashed  the  fratne  must  be  squared  by  checking 
the  measurements  of  the  diagonals. 

If  necessary,  pickets  for  the  foot  and  guy  ropes  are  driven,  the 
former  about  2  paces  from  the  bank  and  4  paces  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  bridge;  the  latter  about  20  paces  from  the  bank  and  10 
paces  on  each  side  of  the  axis.  The  foot  ropes,  CO  (fig.  100),  are  se- 
cured by  timber  hitches  to  the  butts  of  the  standards  and  the  back 
and  fore  guys,  DD  and  EB,  to  the  tips ;  the  fore  guys  are  passed 
across  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  guys  of  the  narrow  frame  should  be 
inside  the  guys  and  standards  of  the  wide  frame. 

The  frames  -are  put  into  position  one  after  the  other,  or  simul- 
taneously  if  there  are  enough  men.     A  man  is  told  oS  to  each  foot 
rope  and  one  to  each  back  guy  to  slack  off  as  required,  two  turns  be- 
ing taken  with  each  of  these  ropes  around  their  respective  pickets. 
The  other  men  raise  the  frame  and  launch  it  forward,  assisted  by 
the  men  at  the  fore  guys,  until  the  frame  is  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank.    The  frame  is  then  tilted  until  the  butts  rest  on  the  foot* 
ing,  by  slacking  off  the  foot  ropes  and  hauling  on  the  fore  guya  (fig. 
106).     After  the  head  of  the  frame  has  been  hauled  over  beyond  the 
perpendicular  it  is  lowered  nearly  into  its  final  position  by  slacking 
off  the  back  guys.    When  the  two  frames  are  in  this  position  oppoeite 
each  other,  the  narrow  frame  is  further  lowered  until  its  standards 
rest  upon  the  transom  of  the  other.    The  wider  (outer)  frame  is  then 
lowered  until  the  two  lock  into  each  other,  the  staiidards  of  each 
resting  upon  the  transom  of  the  other. 

The  center  or  fork  traneom  (figs.  104  and  105)  is  then  passed 
from  shore  and  placed  in  the  fork  between  the  two  frames.  This 
forms  the  central  suoport  to  receive  a  floor  system  of  two  bays,  built 
as  already  described. 

The  estimated  time  for  construction  of  such  a  bridge  Is  about  1 
hour  if  the  material  Is  available  and  in  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  construction  of  the  Toadway  requires  about  20  minutes ; 
forming  footings  in  masonry  about  1  hour. 
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57.  ConatrucUon  of  double-lock  bridge  (fig.  107). — Snltftble  for 
spans  not  exceeding  45  feet  and  consisting  of  two  inclined  frames 
which  lock  into  a  connecting  horisontal  frame  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tance pieces,  with  cross  transoms,  dividing  the  gap  to  be  bridged 
into  three  equal  bays  of  about  15  feet.  The  force  required  is  two  or 
three  noncommissioned  officers  and  25  to  50  men ;  the  time  for  con- 
struction, except  roadway,  about  2i  hours ;  extra  time  to  be  allowed 
for  difficult  footings. 

The  width  of  gap  Is  measured,  the  position  of  footings  determined, 
and  the  length  of  standards  from  butt  to  transom  determined  and 
marked  as  before. 

The  inclined  frames  in  this  case  are  built  of  equal  widths.  launched 
as  before,  and  held  by  guys  just  above  their  final  position.  Two 
stringers  are  launched  out  from  each  bank  to  the  main  transom. 
The  distance  pieces  (fig.  107)  are  put  into  position  inside  the  stand- 
ards, using  tackle  if  necessary,  and  the  road  transoms  are  placed 
and  lashed  to  the  distance  pieces  at  the  places  marked.  Both  frames 
are  now  lowered  until  they  jam. 

Table  XXI. 

58.  Round  timber  required  for  Hpar  Iblriaffesi 


Spars. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

■ 

Find  of  bridge. 

At  tip. 

Througl^ 
out  or 
mean. 

Purpose. 

Number. 
4 
2 
4 

4 
1 

10 
4 
4 
2 
4 

2 

4 

15 

4 

Feet. 
22 
15 
15 

20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
15 
15 

25 
15 
20 
20 

20 

Inches. 
7 

7" 

Inches. 

Standards. 

Single  lock,  30-foot 
span. 

6 
4-6 

3 

10 

6 

3-6 

Transoms. 

Ledgers  and  shore  tran- 

somfl. 
Diagonal  braces. 
Fork  transoms. 
Balk. 
Side  rails. 
Standards. 

Double  look,  45-foot 
span. 

6 
4-6 

8 

'        10 

3 

« 

"      4-6 

Main  tn^nsoms. 
Ledgers  and  Bhore  tran> 

soma. 
Distance  pieces. 
Road  transoms. 
Braces. 
Balk. 
Side  rails. 
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Table  XXII. 
59.  Rope  required  for  spar  brf dares  i 


• 

Single  lock. 

Double  lock. 

Description  and  size  of  ropes. 

Ropes. 

Total 
length. 

Maxl- 

miun 

weight. 

Ropes. 

Total 
length. 

Maxi- 
mum 
weight. 

Foot  ropes,  8-inch  circumfer- 
ence. 40  to  60  feet 

No. 

4 

8 
2 

4 

10 
10 

Feet. 

240 

1,200 
216 

216 

.  360 

210 

Lbs. 

71 

356 
29 

29 

27 

7 
7 

No. 

4 

8 
2 

8 

14 

10 

Feet. 

240 

1,200 
216 

512 

504 
210 

Lbs, 
71 

Guys,  3-inch  circumference,  120 
to  150  feet 

356 

2-inch  circumference,  108  feet. . 
l^inch  circumference,  64  feet, 
for  transom  lashines 

29 
68 

If-inch  circimiference,  36  feet, 
for  ledger  and  brace  lashings. . 

1-inch  circiunference,  24  feet, 
for  road  bearers 

37 
7 

Spun  yam 

7 

Aggregate    length    and 
weight  of  rope  required. 

2,442 

526 

2,882 

575 

Miscellaneous  materials:  2  pieces  chalk;  8  pickets  5  feet  long;  4 
pickets  3  feet  long;  tracing  pickets;  plank  for  chess  (li  by  12  inches 
by  10  feet,  according  to  span)  ;  rack  sticks  and  lashings  (at  4-foot 
Intervals,  according  to  span)  ;  2  tracing  tapes,  150  feet  each. 

60.  Road^vay  of  spar  brldare. — For  Infantry  in  fours  cro^wded 
the  transoms  should  have  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  9  inches  for 
a  span  of  15  feet.  Five  stringers  2  feet  3  inches  c.  to  c,  and  6 
inches  diameter  at  the  tip  will  suffice.  If  the  sticks  vary  in  size, 
the  larger  ones  should  be  notched  down  on  the  transom  so  as  to 
bring  the  tops  in  the  same  plane.  The  stringers  should  be  long 
enough  to  overlap  the  transoms  and  should  be  lashed  together  at 
each  tip.  The  floor  is  held  down  by  side  rails  over  the  outside 
stringers  and  lashed  to  them.  If  lumber  can  not  be  obtained,  a  floor 
may  oe  made  of  small  spars,  the  interstices  filled  with  brush,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  loam  or  clay  (figs.  108  and  110). 

61.  Trestle  brldsea. — Applicable  to  shallow  rivers  with  firm  bot- 
toms and  not  subject  to  sudden  change  in  water  level.  Improvise<l 
structures  are  seldom  satisfactory.  On  a  rocky  bottom  tney  are 
difficult  to  fit,  on  a  muddy  bottom  they  sink,  and  on  a  sandy  bottom 
thev  undermine.  Portable  trestles  require  but  little  timber  and  can 
easily  be  transported.  The  parts  are  fitted  together  and  numbered 
to  facilitate  assembling.  A  trestle  bridge  is  not  limited  as  to  length 
The  bays  are  of  convenient  length,  usually  12  to  15  feet,  depenmns 
upon  the  traffic  and  the  available  material.  ^ 

.Vccurate  soundings  across  the  stream  along  both  sides  of  the 
bridge  are  required  where  the  bottom  is  irregular  to  determine  the 
length  of  legs  and  the  height  of  the  cap  of  each  trestle  above  tb^ 
bottom.  "^ 

62.  Trestles  of  spars  and  laalilairs  are  applicable  to  rocky   ra 
vines  or  when  circumstances  make  it  difficult  to  drive  piles.      ThZ^ 
may  be  two,  three,  or  four  legged.  ^ 
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The  two-legged  form  is  similar  to  a  frame  for  a  single-lock  bridge 
(par.  55),  the  only  difference  being  that  the  trestle  standards  have  a 
greater  slope.  Four  men  should  make  the  trestle  in  45  minutes. 
If  the  timber  be  weak,  both  ledger  and  transom  may  be  doubled,  as 
in  figure  103.  Light  material  may  be  used  for  the  diagonal  braces, 
as  little  strain  is  brought  upon  them.  Two-legged  trestles  are  main- 
tained in  upright  positions  by  lashing  the  stringers  to  the  transoms 
and  by  longitudinal  bracing  of  adjacent  trestles.  The  trestles  next 
the  shore  must  be  rigidly  hraced  by  spars  lashed  to  the  standards 
and  to  stout  stakes  driven  in  the  bank.  This  end  bracing  is  very 
important. 

Three-legged  trestles  (fig.  Ill)  haye  the  advantage  of  utilising 
light  material.  They  will  stand  without  bracing  and  admit  of  more 
ready  adjustment  than  the  other  forms. 

To  make  a  tripod,  the  lashing  of  the  tips  may  be  done  as  described 
in  paragraph  49  or  as  shown  In  figure  112,  the  latter  method  per- 
mitting a  transom  to  be  placed  in  the  fork.  In  the  latter  method 
the  tips  of  the  two  legs  are  lashed  together  with  a  shear  lashing 
(par.  48),  and  the  third  leg  or  tripod  is  then  added.  The  tripod  is 
then  raised,  the  feet  placed  on  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  sides  about  half  the  height  of  the  tripod  and  secured  by  lashing 
three  light  ledgers,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Three-legged  trestles  of  bamboo  fitted  with  three  transoms  lashed 
at  different  heights  for  varying  depths  of  water  were  used  near 
Manila  for  a  portable  bridge  150  feet  long.  The  floor  was  made  of 
bamboo  frames  covered  with  bamboo  mats.  The  fioot  for  each  bay 
was  carried  entire  and  was  designed  to  be  hung  by  ropes  from  the 
transoms.  The  entire  bridge  could  be  carried  by  120  men,  but  was 
rather  heavy  for  them. 

A  four-legged  trestle  made  of  spars  and  lashings  is  shown  in 
figure  113.  It  consists  of  two  frames  similar  to  two-legged  trestles, 
locked  together  at  the  transoms  and  connected  by  short  ledgers  at 
the  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  base  on  which  the  trestle  stands  should 
not  be  less  than  one-half  the  height.  Figure  114  shows  a  four-legged 
trestle  for  same  use  as  that  shown  iA  Fig.  113.  It  presents  slightly 
different  arrangements  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lashings.  Four-legged 
tzestles  are  not  convenient  for  use  on  uneven  bottom. 

If  trestles  are  placed  in  considerable  depth  of  water,  It  may  be 
necessary  to  ballast  them  temporarily  until  the  weight  of  the  roadway 
can  be  put  on.  Pieces  of  rock  or  sacks  of  gravel  may  be  used  for 
ballast  or  any  articles  of  the  equipment  in  compact  form  and  of 
considerable  weight  may  be  lashed  to  the  trestle  when  it  is  set  and 
removed  to  the  next  when  no  longer  needed. 

In  setting  trestles  of  all  forms  on  dry  foundations  they  may  be 
made  with  legs  of  uniform  length  as  prescribed  In  the  text,  set  up  in 
place,  and  fitted  to  the  ground  by  lashing  suitable  extension  pieces 
to  the  feet. 
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Tablb  XXIII. 
63.  Spars  and  laalilnsB  for  trestles  i 


Elind  of  trestle. 


Number 

of  spars  or 

lasiiiiigs. 


Two-legged. 


Three-legged. 


Four-legged. 


.!. 


2 
1 
2 
1 

6 
3 
6 
1 
4 
6 
4 

12 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 

12 
6 


Jiength. 

Biametffl* 
of  spars  or 
circum- 
ference 
of  rope. 

Feet, 

Indies, 

4^ 

5-7 

3Hi 
3-6 

3-5 

7-8 
3-3| 

2 

1 
3i-4 
5-6 

2J-3 

il 

10-14 

30 
15 

14 

4-6 

6 

2 

30 

15 

10-14 

30 
15 

Purpose. 


Legs. 
Transom. 
Diagonals, 
'ser. 


mga. 

Do. 
Legs. 
Transom. 
Cross  bearers. 
Ledgers. 
Stakes. 
Lashings. 

Do. 
Legs. 
Transom. 
Diagonals. 
Ledgers. 
Lashings. 

Do. 


64.  Erectlnar  trestle  brldgres. — Trestles  may  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion by  hand  in  dry  situations,  and  also  in^  shallow  streams  of  mod- 
erate current  when  the  weather  will  permit  men  to  work  In  the 
water.  This  method  facilitates  rapid  construction,  as  several  trestles 
can  be  placed  simultaneously.  Alternative  methods  are  slower  of  exe- 
cution, since  but  one  trestle  can  be  placed  at  a  time  if  the  bridge  be 
built  m>m  one  end,  or  two  if  work  Is  prosecuted  from  both  ends.  One 
of  these  methods  is  shown  in  figure  115.  Inclined  timbers  are  run 
out  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  their  lower  ends  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom at  the  point  where  the  next  trestle  Is  to  stand.  Slide  the  trestle 
down  these  ways  until  it  strikes  the  bottom.  Lash  stringers  to  the 
cap  and  push  the  bent  into  an  erect  position.  Lay  the  remaining 
stringers  and  complete  the  roadway  over  the  new  bay,  and  place  an- 
other trestle  as  before. 

Another  method  is  shown  In  figure  121.  involving  the  use  of  beams, 
roller,  and  rope.  The  beams  used  must  be  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  bay. 

Figure  122  illustrates  a  method  of  placing  trestles  when  a  boat  or 
raft  is  available. 

High  trestles  are  usually  erected  by  the  use  of  a  balance  beam  (fig. 
131)  rolled  forward  as  the  floor  advances  and  projecting  beyond  the 
last  bent  completed. 

65.  Framed  trestles. — ^The  trestle  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful 
methods  of  utilizing  dimension  timbers  for  bridge  supports.  In 
framed  trestle  bents  (figs.  116  and  117)  the  posts  rest  on  a  sill 
placed  on  the  ground  or  supported  by  footings  of  some  kind.  The 
names  of  the  principal  parts  of  a  trestle  bent  are  indicated  in  figure 
117.  In  varying  the  height  of  the  trestle  the  cap  remains  of  the 
same  length  and  the  batter  posts  have  the  same  inclination.  The 
length  of  the  sill  varies,  as  indicated  In  dotted  lines  (fig.  116). 
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The  simplest  framed  trestle  Is  the  sawhorse.  The  relatlye  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  of  its  parts  are  as  shown  in  figures  118,  119, 
and  120.  The  figures  and  proportions  given  are  to  be  regarded  as 
typical  only  with  the  widest  latitude  of  adaptation  to  materials  avail- 
able. 

66.  Figures  123  and  124  Illustrate  a  trestle  bridge  designed  to  carry 
the  loaded  escort  wagon  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  8.  If  the  height 
of  the  trestle  is  not  greater  than  its  width,  the  bracing  shown  in  fig- 
ure 125  may  be  used.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  middle  sup- 
port to  the  transouL  Figures  126  and  127  show  a  hasty  trestle 
bridge  thrown  across  Conemaugh  Eiver  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  by  a  de- 
tachment of  engineers,  June,  1889.  The  piers  are  stiffened  laterally 
by  planking  the  uprights  on  both  sides  for  some  distance  above  the 
bottom,  and  are  made  self-anchoring  by  filling  the  6-inch  space  be- 
tween the  planks  with  scrap  iron  or  other  heavy  material. 

Trestles  of  considerable  height  may  be  made  in  two  or  more  tiers, 
the  cap  of  each  forming  the  sill  of  the  one  next  above  and  resting 
upon  it,  or  the  posts  may  be  continuous  (figs.  128,  129,  and  130). 

When  trestle  sills  are  supported  on  footings  or  piles,  the  points  of 
support  must  be  under  the  posts. 

B7.  Pile  bents  are  similar  in  coiistruction  to  trestle  bents.  The 
silt  is  omitted,  the  posts  are  driven  Into  the  ground,  and  usually  are 
all  vertical.  Pile  bents  are  to  be  preferred  on  sort  ground  and  in 
rapid  streams.  Piles  should  be  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  butt  for  highway  traflflc,  and  must  be  approximately  straight,  or 
they  can  not  be- driven.  Dimension  timbers,  the  nearer  square  the 
better,  make  excellent  piles. 

Types  of  arrangement  of  piling  for  railr<>ad  work  are  shown  in  fig- 
ures 132  to  136. 

For  bents  more  than  10  feet  high,  the  outside  piles  may  be  driven 
with  a  batter.  Bents  10  to  20  feet  in  height  have  one  set  of  auay 
Itraces.  Crossed  diagonals  of  3^  by  10  inch  plank,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bent,  suflice  Xfig.  140).  Heights  of  more  than  20  feet  should 
have  additional  sets  of  crossed  diagonals,  with  horizontal  sticks  be- 
tween them  (fig.  142). 

Except  in  streams  subject  to  floods,  longitudinal  bracing  also  is  re- 
quired. It  may  be  in  one  or  more  tiers,  as  described  for  sway  bracing, 
or  a^  is  shown  in  figure  129. 

A  pile  bent  for  water  10  feet  deep  is  shown  in  figure  137.  Figures 
138  and  139  show  a  bridge  built  across  the  Portuges  River,  P.  R., 
and  designed  to  allow  floods  to  pass  over  it  without  other  injury  than 
carrying  away  the  hand  rail,  which  is  lightly  constructed  with  that 
end  in  view.  Figures  140  and  141  show  a  type  of  pile  bridge  of 
which  several  were  built  In  the  Philippines*  -  ^ 

68.  Pile  driving:. — Piles  may  be  driven  with  a  hamnusr  in  mud 
or  any  loose  soil  except  sand.  In  still  water  or  moderate  currents, 
and  to  the  penetration  usually  sufficient  for  light  work,  piles  may  be 
driven  with  sledges  or  mauls.  It  is  best  done  from  a  platform  attached 
to  the  pile  and  going  down  with  it,  as  shown  In  figure  143.  The 
weights  of  drivers  balance,  and  after  the  pHe  is  well  fixed  in  place  the 
shore  ends  of  the  spars  may  be  held  shoulder  high  and  lowered  as  the 
pile  goes  down,  so  as  to  keep  the  platform  horizontal  for  the  hard 
driving. 

Heavier  blows  can  be  struck  by  the  device  shown  in  figure  143a. 
For  fdur  men  the  hammer  may  weigh  250  to  300  pounds. 

For  sand,  a  force  pump  and  water  jet  are  requiced,  and  these  will 
often  fticilitate  driving  m  other  soils  For  driving  with  the,  jet  a 
length  of  hose  and  a  piece  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  point  of  the  pile  to  a  point  above  the  water  level  when 
driven,  are  required.  After  the  pile  is  hoisted  into  the  leads,  attach 
the  pipe  to  one  side,  its  lower  end  opposite  the  point,  which  should 
not  De  sharpened,  using  two  or  three  wrought-iron  spikes  driven  a 
short  distance  into  the  wood  and  bent  over  the  pipe.  Place  the  pile  in 
position,  lower  the  hammer  onto  the  head,  couple  the  hose  to  the  pipe, 
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and  start  the  pump.  If  the  pile  does  not  settle  under  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  tap  It  lightly.  Heavy  blows  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
will  dislodge  the  pipe. 

In  the  Philippine  streams  piles  are  often  placed  by  setting  them  up 
In  position  and  working  the  tops  back  and  forth  by  guy  lines  or 
twisting  them  by  levers.  On  a  tributary  of  Camilleis  River  between 
Bayambang  and  Camilleis,  12-inch  piles  were  sunk  in  the  river  to  10 
or  12  foot  penetration.  The  peculiar  softness  of  bottom  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  native  woods  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  method. 

When  the  piles  of  a  bridge  are  to  be  driven  by  hand,  the  following 
method,  which  utilizes  the  floor  of  the  bridge  as  a  working  platform, 
has  been  found  to  work  admirably.  It  was  devised  by  Capt.  Rees,  in- 
structor of  engineering  in  the  General  Service  and  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  used  by  him  in  the  instruction  of  his  classes. 

The  first  bent  is  driven  at  the  water's  edge  and  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a  bay  of  roadway.  A  derrick  frame  is  prepared  as  shown  in 
figure  142a.  The  feet  of  the  standards  are  forked  to  embrace  the 
trestle  cap.  A  floor  frame  is  formed  by  lashing  two  stringers  to  a 
trestle  cap  and  placing  a  diagonal.  This  frame  is  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  last  bav  with  the  free  ends  of  the  stringers  under  the  last  cap  and 
lashed  to  it,  the  lashings  passing  up  on  the  rear  side  and  down  on 
the  front  side  of  the  caps  (fig.  142a,  first  stage).  The  new  cap  and 
the  diagonal  are  on  top  of  the  stringers  in  this  position.  The  frame 
is  raised  at  first  by  hand  and  later  by  the  fore  guys  and  rotates  about 
the  cap  to  which  the  stringers  are  lashed.  As  the  frame  passes  the 
vertical  it  is  held  by  the  back  guys  and  lowered  to  a  slightly  inclined 
position  (second  stage).  The  derrick  frame  is  then  placed  with  its 
claws  embracing  the  cap  outside  of  the  stringers,  raised  by  hand  and 
the  back  guys  made  fast  at  the  tops  of  its  posts  (second  stage).  The 
two  frames  are  then  revolved  about  the  cap  by  slacking  the  back  guys 
until  the  floor  frame  is  nearly  horizontal  (third  stage).  It  then  forms 
a  working  platform  for  driving  the  piles  of  the  next  bent.  By  lashing 
the  cap  to  the  piles  and  slacking  the  guys  (fourth  stage)  the  weight 
of  the  platform  and  men  may  be  thrown  onto  the  piles  to  assist  in 
sinking  them. 

69.  Deaigrn*  for  pile  drivers. — If  two  service  pistons  with  balk 
and  chess  are  available  a  floating  hand  pile  driver,  shown  in  figures 
144,  145,  and  146,  may  be  improvised.  The  construction  is  obvious 
from  the  drawings.  The  hammer  is  a  log  of  heavy  wood  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  or  5  feet  long,  flattened  on  opposite  sides  to  fit  loosely 
between  the  leads.  Pairs  of  pins  are  inserted  near  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  block  on  both  sides,  to  serve  as  guides. 

Another  form  of  fleld  pile  driver  is  shown  in  flgures  147  and  148. 
It  can  be  constructed  from  balk,  chess,  and  2-inch  plank  by  six  men  in. 
about  six  hours.    It  is  rolled  forward  on  the  bridge  as  built. 

The  form  of  driver  shown  in  flgures  150,  151.  and  152  also  rolls  for- 
ward on  the  trestles,  projecting  beyond  the  last  one  driven  far  enough 
to  drive  the  one  ahead.  For  two  or  four  pile  bents  the  double  leads, 
shown  in  this  construction,  are  an  advantage,  as  they  reduce  the 
lateral  shifting,  besides  doubling  the  rate  of  driving. 

The  tops  of  the  piles  must  be  cut  accurately  to  the  plane  of  the 
bottom  of  the  car  to  give  flrm  bearings.  If  cut  by  hand,  nail  a 
straight  strip  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  pile  with  its  upper  edge  In 
the  desired  plane,  and  run  the  saw  on  top.  of  these  strips  (fig.  149). 

In  the  fleid  pile  driver  shown  in  flgures  150  and  151  a  swinging 
saw  frame  is  indicated.  When  in  use  it  is  hung  from  a  pivot  at- 
tached to  the  hammer.  In  starting  the  cut,  the  sag  of  the  saw  must 
be  lifted  until  its  middle  is  on  line  with  its  ends  and  held  so  until 
engaged  in  the  cut. 

70.  Operating  field  driver  (flgs.  150,  151,  and  152). — A  bent 
just  completed,  overhaul  the  shifting  tackles  and  attach  them  by 
straps  to  the  last  cap ;  fasten  blocks  to  the  caps  on  the  outside  of 
the  sills  of  the  machine  to  serve  as  guides ;  slush  or  soap  the  run- 
ners, and  haul  away  on  the  shifting  tackles  to  advance  the  machine 
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the  proper  distance.  Lash  the  heel  of  the  machine  to  th»  trestle 
cap.  As  soon  as  the  leads  clear  the  last  cap  the  hammers  may  be 
lowered  into  the  water  to  take  off  their  weight.  When  made  fast  in 
the  new  position,  haul  hammers  to  the  top  of  leads;  hoolc  onto  piles 
with  the  hoisting  tackles  and  swing  them  in  place;  pass  lashings 
to  hold  them  and  lower  the  hammers  to  rest  on  their  tops.  Hoist 
and  drop  the  hammers  until  the  piles  are  driven  to  the  required 
penetration  or  resistance.  Hoist  the  hammers,  hang  the  saw  frame, 
and  adjust  to  proper  height.  While  sawing  off,  hook  onto  a  cap 
with  hoisting  tackles,  sling  it  horizontally  into  position,  and  onto 
the  piles  as  soon  as  sawed.  Bore  through  the  cap  into  plies  and 
drive  driftbolts  or  treenails.  Spike  on  the  longitudinal  braces  that 
stay  this  bent  against  the  pull  of  the  shifting  tackles  and  advance 
to  the  next  bent.  Other  bracing  may  be  placed  after  the  pile  driver 
has  passed. 

Above  applies  to  bents  with  two  piles.  For  driving  four-pile  bents 
the  machine  is  shifted  laterally  on  cross  skids  with  tackle  or  with 
handspikes.  When  mules  are  available  they  may  replace  the  men  on 
the  hammer  lines  to  great  advantage. 

71.  The  snpportliiar  po^ver  of  piles  is  not  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  military  bridges  of  hasty  or  temporary  character,  since  a 
slight  settlement  is  usally  of  no  especial  consequence. 

It  may  be  said  in.  general  that  the  bearing  power  of  piles  will  vary 
from  5  to  70  tons  according  to  the  size  of  the  stick,  its  penetration, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  into  which  it  is  driven.  A  frictional 
resistance  per  square  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  pile  in  contact  with  the 
soil  may  have  working  limits  of  200  to  800  pounds.  The  smaller 
should  not  be  exceeded  in  alluvial  and  soft  soil  nor  the  greater  in 
firmer  material  such  as  stiff  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  or  mixed  material. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  insure  against  settlement,  the  following  for> 
mula,  known  as  the  "  Engineering  News  Formulat"  may  be  used : 

2%Dh 

'8Tl 
in  which 

X«>safe  load  in  pounds. 
i47«Bweight  of  hammer  in  pounds. 
fc«»fall  of  hammer  in  feet  (average  of  last  few  blows). 
£f— -penetration  per  blow  in  inches  (average  of  last  few  blows). 
This  formula  includes  a  factor  of  safety  of  6,  or  is  based  on  the 
12  ich 
assumption  that  g  .i  —the  ultimate  supporting  capacity  of  the  pile. 

No  pile  formula  yet  proposed  is  absolutely  reliable.  The  above  is 
one  oi  the  latest  and  simplest,  and  probably  among  the  best. 

CHIB  CONSTRUCTION. 

72.  In  dry  eituatlons  the  cribs  are  built  on  the  site  and  no  fasten- 
ings are  required.  The  ground  is  prepared  to  receive  the  bottom 
timbers,  level  and  bearing  firmly  toward  the  ends  and  but  lightly  in 
the  middle.  The  sticks  of  the  next  course  are  laid  across  their  ends, 
noting  that  they  rest  fair  and  do  not  rock.  If  logs  are  used,  the 
ends  are  flattened  sufficiently  to  give  bearing  surfaces.  With  dimen- 
sion timbers  each  piece  which  does  not  lay  fair  must  be  given  a  solid 
bearing  by  shims  or  wedges  before  the  next  ^e  is  put  on.  These 
small  pieces  must  be  fastened  so  that  they  can  not  jar  out.  The 
constmction  of  a  dry  crib  Is  shown  in  figure  153. 

The  part  of  a  crib  that  is  to  stand  in  water  must  be  tied  together 
and  adapted  to  form  a  cage  for  the  ballast.  Bnough  of  the  ballast 
to  overcome  the  flotation  of  the  wood  should  be  so  confined  that  it 
can  not  escane.  For  the  rest,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  ballast  free 
to  run  out  through  the  floor  of  the  crib  and  fill  any  cavities  in  the 
bottom  which  may  exist  or  be  formed  by  the  scour  of  the  current. 
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A  crib  may  be  given  a  level  bearing  on  a  rough  or  sloping  bottom 
by  holding  it  in  the  desired  position  and  throwing  in  ballast  which 
runs  through. 

A  large  crib  mav  be  made  in  compartments  or  pockets,  the  interior 
ones  floored  to  take  the  sinking  ballast  and  the  others  open  at  the 
bottom  to  allow  ballast  to  run  through  (figs.  104  and  155).  A 
small  crib  made  in  one  pocket  may  have  extra  logs  in  the  second 
course  on  which  a  large  rock  can  be  laid  to  sink  the  crib,  after 
which  smaller  ballast  may  be  thrown  in  around  it  (fig.  156). 

73.  Cribs  are  built  on  shore  usually  on  inclined  ways,  and  when  up 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  form  a  substantial  raft  may  be  launched. 
They  are  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  stand  and  are  floated  to  their  places.  The  sink- 
ing ballast  is  then  placed  in  the  closed  compartments  or  on  the 
floor  prepared  to  receive  it,  until  the  crib-  is  well  grounded.  By 
means  of  spars  set  at  the  comers  with  tackle  attached,  the  lower 
comers  may  be  raised  until  the  crib  is  level,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ballast  thrown  in. 

The  construction  of  the  aides  of  a  crib  must  be  adapted  to  the 
iMtllast  to  be  used.  If  large  stones  are  available,  the  full  interval 
may  be  left  between  sticks  as  described  for  dry  cribs.  If  the  ballast 
is  small,  the  timbers  must  be  gained  together  to  make  the  spaces 
smaller,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  plank  the  sides  of  the 
crib. 

74.  To  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  the  JxUlast  the  logs  may  project 
in  full  siie  a  foot  or  two  at  each  end,  so  that  each  one  rests  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  one  below.  A  log  may  be  split  into  quarters  and 
one  of  these  placed  in  each  outside  corner,  nailed  or  panned  to  each 
timber.  For  light  cribs  in  shoal  water  t}xe  projection  may  be  small 
and  a  pole  substituted  for  the  Quarter  log.  Both  of  these  methods 
are  shown  in  figures  155  and  156.    For  cribs  of  squared  timbers,  two 

?lanks  nailed  or  pinned  in  the  outside  corner,   as  shown  in   figure 
57,  are  best. 

75.  On  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  it  ma;'  be  necessary  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  pier  over  a  greater  area  than  its  own  bottom.  For 
this  purpose  riprap  stone  is  commonly  used  If  easily  procurable.  A 
quanti^is  thrown  in  on  the  site  of  the  crib  and  allowed  to  find  its 
bed.  When  the  bottom  is  well  covered  and  no  further  settlement 
appears,  the  top  is  roughly  leveled  and  the  pier  sunk  on  top  of  the 
mound. 

If  stone  can  not  be  had,  a  raft  of  logs  may  be  sunk  on  the  bottom 
and  the  pier  built  on  that.  The  logs  should  run  parallel  to  the 
short  side  of  the  crib  or  pier  (figs.  162  and  168). 

76.  A  pier  placed  in  running  water  increases  the  tendency  to 
scour  in  its  vicinity,  and  if  the  bottom  is  erosible  may  be  under- 
mined. To  prevent  this,  a  flexible  constmction  of  brush,  called  a 
mattress,  may  be  used.  Its  construction  and  use  are  illustrated  in 
figures  158-161. 

A  grillage  of  poles  is  made  on  the  ground  or  on  skids,  and  at  every 
intersection  a  stake  is  set  somewhat  longer  than  the  desired  thick- 
itess  of  mattress.  A  double  lashing  is  attached  to  the  grillage  at 
each  stake,  brought  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  loosely  fastened 
with  plenty  of  end. 

Brash  is  now  laid  on  in  one  or  more  tiers  until  the  desired  thick- 
ness is  obtained.  A  second  grillage  is  laid  on  the  top  with  its  inter- 
sections at  the  stakes.  The  lashings  are  removed  from  the  stakes, 
passed  around  the  upper  grillage,  and  set  up  with  levers  and  rack 
sticks  (fig.  160).  Such  mattresses  are  usually  built  1  to  2  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  mattress  is  launched  and  floated  to  its  place,  where  it  is  sunk 
en  the  bottom  by  throwing  on  rock  or  other  ballast.  When  in  place 
the  crib  or  pier  is  built  on  top  of  it. 

The  effect  of  a  mattress  is  shown  in  figure  161.  As  the  current 
scours  under  its  outer  edge  the  mattress  bends  downward,  following 
the  bottom  until  the  scour  ceases.  The  mattress  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  this  action  at  the  edges  will  not  disturb  the  middle. 
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LANDING  PIERS. 

77.  The  dispositions  described  for  pile  and  crib  bridges  are  those 
usually  adopted  for  temporary  piers,  wharves,  or  dhocks  for  loading 
or  discharging  vessels.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  provision  made 
against  lateral  thrusts,  which  are  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
bridges.  Vessels  warping  and  out  and  even  striking  the  pier, 
which  can  not  be  avoided,  cause  excessive  lateral  strains  which  call 
for  special  features  In  addition  to  much  heavier  construction  through- 
out. 

Lighters  can  be  discharged  at  a  properly  constructed  dock  In  con- 
siderable seaway.  Transports  can  also  be  discharged  in  a  mod- 
erate seaway  by  providing  adequate  mooring  devices  at  bow,  stem, 
and  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  held  alongside  of  the 
pier,  but  not  touching  it.  Only  in  perfectly  protected  situations  can  a 
large  ship  lie  directly  against  a  pier. 

78.  The  best  ntoorlniT  18  a  massive  structure  of  piles  driven  close 
together  and  connected  near  their  tops  by  a  cable,  or  by  bolts,  or 
both.  Such  a  construction  is  often  called  a  dolphin.  It  yields  readily 
to  the  first  impact  and  develops  resistance  steadily  but  rapidly. 
Figure  164  shows  the  usual  construction^  and  figure  165  the  method 
of  binding  with  wire  rope.  The  end  of  the  rope  Is  stapled  to  a  pile 
and  the  rope  drawn  around  the  dolphin  until  it  bears  on  the  next  one. 
A  strain  is  then  put  on  with  a  tackle  and  a  staple  or  spike  driven 
in  the  second  pile  and  so  on.  At  least  three  or  four  complete  turns 
should  be  taken.    Wire  rope  is  best;  chain  next. 

79.  Such  dolphins  require  heavy  plant  for  their  construetion.  If 
materials  are  abundant,  a  crib  mooring  may  be  made  with  ordinary 
tools.  The  crib  should  be  square,  with  a  side  not  less  than  the  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide.  It  should  be  exceptionally  well  fastened.  It 
should  be  constructed  with  a  middle  pocket,  to  be  kept  free  from 
ballast  until  the  crib  is  sunk  and  a  nuster  of  piles  has  been  put 
down  through  the  pocket  and  driven  into  the  bottom  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  tops  of  the  piles  should  be  arranged  like  the  dolphin. 
Ballast,  preferably  of  moderate  size,  will  now  be  thrown  into  the 
middle  pocket  and  packed  closely  around  the  piles  to  support  them. 
Such  a  mooring  is  less  elastic  than  the  dolphin  and  will  be  more 
destructive  of  lines  and  of  fastenings  on  the  ship,  but  it  can  be  made 
when  a  dolphin  of  sufficient  strength  can  not. 

80.  Figures  167  to  170  illustrate  points  which  must  teceive  especial 
attention  in  building  pile  docks.  These  are  the  arrangement  of  fender 
piles  and  chocks  so  that  vessels  may  ride  up  and  down  against  the 
dock  without  catching,  the  inclined  or  spur  piles  driven  to  resist 
lateral  thrusts,  and  the  arrangement  of  fastenings  on  the  dock  to  take 
heavy  strains. 

FLOATING  BRIDGES. 

81.  Bridges  of  this  class  have  several  disadvantages,  due  to  change 
in  grade  of  roadway  with  change  of  water  level  and  with  change  of 
load,  and  to  their  limited  capacity,  which  can  not  exceed  the  fiotation 
of  the  supports.  As  a  rule,  such  bridges  will  be  resorted  to  only 
when  the  materials  for  them  are  plentiful  and  the  materials  for  other 
kinds  scarce. 

This  rule  finds  an  important  exception  in  the  organized  bridge 
equipage  prepared  in  advance  to  be  carried  with  an  army.  Such  a 
bridge  possesses  a  great  advantage  In  the  paramount  element  of  time, 
since  it  can  be  laid,  crossed  and  taken  up  in  less  time  than  any  other 
form  of  bridge  can  be  built,  and  Its  component  parts  can  be  used  as 
water  transportation  for  several  important  purposes  which  no  other 
kind  of  bridge  can  subserve. 

82.  The  bridge  equipage  adopted  for  the  United  States  service  is  of 
two  forms,  heavy  and  light.  The  heavy  eauipage  is  sufficient  In 
capacity  for  all  requirements  of  an  army  on  tne  march  and  is  mobile 
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enough  to  he  carried  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  marching.  In  the  light 
equipage,  capacitv  Is  somewhat  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  farther 
mobility  to  enable  a  bridge  to  be  carried  with  a  rapidly  moving 
column. 

The  trains  of  the  heavy  equipage  are  composed  of  six  pontoom 
divisions  and  one  supply  division. 

The  trains  of  the  light  equipage  are  composed  of  three  pontoon 
divisions.  The  pontoon  section  of  the  engineer  train  of  an  Infantry 
division  contains  two  heavv  pontoon  divisions  and  one-third  of  a 
pontoon  supply  division.  The  pontoon  section  of  the  engineer  train 
of  a  Cavalry  division  contains  three  light  pontoon  divisions. 

The  principal  parts  In  both  forms  of  oridge  are  pontoons  or  boats ; 
the  longitudinal  bearers  or  stringers  joining  them,  called  balks;  the 
cross  planks,  called  chess;  and  the  beams  which  hold  the  chess  in 
position,  called  side  rails  (fig.  181). 

83.  In  the  heavy  train  each  division  will  construct  a  bridge  of  11 
bays,  or  225  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  four  sectionsy  two  of 
which  are  called  pontoon  sections  and  the  other  two  abutment  sections. 
The  two  abutment  or  end  sections  suflSce  for  any  length  of  bridge.  In- 
crease in  length  is  accomplished  by  adding  one  or  more  ponton  or  in- 
terior sections.  The  pontoon  section  Is  never  divided,  as  It  can  not  be 
done  without  breaking  wagon  loads.  This  equipage  weighs,  wagons 
included,  315  pounds  per  foot  of  bridge,  or  without  wagons  169  pounds. 

A  division  of  light  equipage  will  construct  186  feet  of  bridge.  It  is 
not  divided  into  sections,  as  each  pontoon  wagon  carries  the  material 
for  a  complete  bay  and  the  bridge  may  be  lengthened  by  adding  one 
or  more  pontoon  wagons.  This  equipage  weighs,  inclualng  wagons, 
275  iK>unds  per  foot  of  bridge,  or  without  wagons  128  poimds. 

84.  Heavy  eqnlpagre. — A  division  is  loaded  on  16  wagons.  Eight 
of  them  are  called  pontoon  wagons  and  c^.rry  each  a  pontoon,  7  long 
balks,  anchor,  cable,  5  oars,  2  boat  hooks,  20  lashings,  0  rack  sticks, 
2  scoops,  ax,  hatchet,  bucket,  and  20  pounds  spun  yam.  Four  of 
the  wagons  carry  chess  or  floor  planks  only,  60  each,  or  enough 
for  3  bays,  and  are  called  chess  wagons.  Two  wagons  carry  each  a 
complete  trestle,  7  l<mg  balks,  7  trestle  balks,  2  abutment  sills,  and 
2  coils  of  rope.  The  tool  wctgon  carries  axes,  shovels,  picks,  tools 
and  materials  for  carpentry,  saddlery,  calking  and  painting,  and 
space  cordage.  The  forge  wagon  carries  a  forge,  smithing  tools,  iron, 
and  other  materials.    Each  wagon  Is  drawn  by  6  moles  with  1  driver. 

85.  Sapportlns-  power  of  boats. — The  boats  of  the  heavy  train 
are  of  wood,  of  about  9|  tons  gross  displacement,  and  weigh  1,600 

Jounds.  Each  can  carry  40  infantrymen  armed  and  fully  equipped 
)esides  its  crew,  a  total  of  about  9,300  pounds.  This  load  crowds 
he  boat  and  should  be  used  only  in  favorable  conditions.  Thirty 
infantrymen  and  crew  is  normal  load  for  one  boat.  In  rough  water 
or  swift  currents  20  men  and  the  crew  make  a  suitable  load.  The 
ponton  is  cranky,  and  uneven  loading  and  shifting  of  loads  must  be 
avoided. 

The  light  or  canvas  ponton  is  of  7  i  tons  gross  displacement  and 
weighs  oBO  pounds.  Its  normal  load  is  20  men  ana  crew,  which 
should  be  reduced  for  unfavorable  conditions. 

86.  The  sapportinfir  power  of  the  brldnre  Is  determined  by  that 
of  the  roadway,  purposely  made  less  than  that  of  the  pontons.  With 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  the  safe  uniform  load  of  the  standard  heavy 
bridge  of  5  balks  is  9,500  pounds  on  the  14  feet  4  inches  between  the 
supports,  or  660  pounds  per  linear  foot.  This  is  more  than  the 
weight  of  infantry  armed  and  equipped  in  column  of  fours,  but  less 
than  the  weight  of  such  a  column  if  crowded  by  a  check.  The  cor- 
responding concentrated  center  load  is  4,750  pounds,  which  is  about 
that  on  <m^  axle  of  a  wagon  of  5  tons  gross  weight.  It  is  more  than 
the  field  gun  and  carriage  and  1,675  pounds  less  than  the  siege  gun. 
Bach  additional  balk  above  5  adds  165  pounds  per  foot  to  the  safe 
uniform  load,  or  1,280  pounds  to  safe  concentrRted  load.  Seven  balks 
will  carry  the  siege  gun  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  nearly  4. 
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abatment  or  saddle  alll,  30  per  ceat  more  balks  must  be  ueed  for 
BBDip  Load  Rnd  span.  If  both  ends  are  so  aupparted,  SO  per  cent  n 
balks  wtil  be  required  (or  tbe  same  load  and  span. 

The   abate  loadings   should   not   he   exceeded  except  under   nnni 
_i__.__^i. __j  _■*»- .  — »j —       ^iri.t. — J  -erfeetly  so 


e  jualiaed    in   doubllni;   tbe   loads  give 
fhe  laetor  of  safely  to  2. 


_.„    .__   _.iads  ^ven,   or.    In   other 


Irain  haa  nlne-tentha  the  stren^h  o 

luDi   uiiuiuvi    of   balks   for   conceotrated   loada   am 

t;   per   linear    foot    for    UDlform   loads,    aa    the    bays    ar 

e  sfandard  floor  of  5  balka  will  carry  as  much  aa   th 

boats  will  safely  support. 

ST.  CapKcllr     pontan    brldsea. — Bridges    marked     "  X "     wll 
aafely  carry  Iqad  Indicated. 

TiBH  XXIV, 

CAPACITY  HEAVY  EQUIPAGE  BRIDGE. 

Clear  span   In  tbla  table  refers  to  distance  between  gunwales  o 


luB  luuHt  be  adopted  to  oef 
le  balks  oTcrbaue. 


tne  same  length  a 
sea  for  the  Istter 
ohegs  waH»oa  or 
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Id  pBHsIng  the  tieavy  loads  nucb  ss  the  bowltzers  {6-lTich  or  \Ufa'i 
or  the  loaded  motor  trncka  officers  In  chares  of  brldgta  sbonlJ  osn- 
fullv  Investigate  the  span  ot  the  ohess  as  thev  lie  upon  tbe  tiiUb,  to 
proilde  that  the  spaOB  where  tbe  wbi  ela  ot  the  vehicles  tract  stiill 
not  he  too  grtat  to  lupport  tbe  load  to  be  carried  Laying  loniStnlll 
na!  plank  to  form  wheel  tracks    taph  tract  made  up  of  three  rows  ol 

Elanh  appmilmatPlv  2  bv  10  Inches  ivUI  be  found  useful  In  dlitrlbot 
ig  tbe  load  and  will  save  wear  on  chesa 

In  pKSslng  hiRVy  loada  an  Interval  of  two  bays  between  Bnccemlie 
loads  may  he  found  Rdvlsable  so  that  when  a  load  li  over  any  boat 
part  of  the  load  may  be  traoamltted  to  adjacebt  boata 

All  motor  vebkle^  eii-eyt  pasienger  vebltlen  Hbould  be  requlp^  W 
cross  the  bridge  at  leas  than  4  mllea  per  hour  unlesB  eiperlence  In  i 
particular  case  Indicates  a  higher  rate  of  travel  practicable  and  the 
situation  requires  tbe  Increased  speed 

There  will  occur  cases  when  the  Engineer  officer  In  charge  of  > 
ponton  bridge  could  permit  'ionie  of  the  load'i  t)  cros'  Ills  brldgt 
which  are  represented  In  tbe  table  as  not  safe  to  carry  The  cod 
dlHon  abould  be  very  favorable  and  the  Engineer  officer  In  reaching 
a  decision  must  assume  reBponelbllltv  Kor  eiamplr  tbe  table  does 
not  lniilc?ate  that  the  empty  ^  ton  truck  can  be  safely  carried  oter  « 
flVG  balk  bridge  of  heavy  equipage  built  with  normal  iDtenals  yet  the 
empty  %  ton  truck  was  safely  passed  over  a  bridge  of  this  type  it 
Eagle  Pass    Tei     In  IBie 

HS  nisiilHOemriit  of  nonlan  bonis. — The  followlDH  dlaplaee 
ment  tables  of  heavy  and  llgbt  boata  of  the  ponton  equipage  will  l» 
found  uaeful  In  estimating  the  elFect  on  boats  Id  a  bridge  of  known 
loads  passing  over  a  bridge 

TilBi-E  XXVI. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  HEAVY  PONTON  BOAT. 
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2X7 


TijBis  xxvn. 

DISPLACEMENT  OP  LIGHT  (CANVAS)  BOAT. 


Draft. 

Water 
displaced. 

Draft. 

Water 
displaced. 

Inches. 

Pounds, 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

2 

1,025 

16 

8,475 

4 

2,050 

18 

9,600 

6 

3,100 

20 

10,725 

S 

4,150 

22 

11,850 

10 

5,200 

24 

13.025 

12 

6,300 

26 

14,200 

14 

7,375 

28 

15,350 

Poands. 

Weight  of  pontoon  boat  (approximately) 580 

Dead  weight  of  bridge  (normal  interyal  5  balks  per  bay)  on 
1  boat    (approximately) , » ^ 1,150 

Displacement  of  boat  In  bridge 2,  730 

Net  available  buoyancy  of  a  boat  (aflowing  4  inches  of  free- 
board   (approximately) — . — , 10,295 

Experience  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916  indicated  that  the  4.7- 
inch  gun  crossing  a  normal  interval  light  equipage  bridge  having 
7  balks  per  bay  displaced  the  canvas  boats  12  inches;  that  the  Ih- 
ton  truck  loaded  or  the  3-ton  truck  empty  would  displace  the  boats 
9  inches  in  a  normal  interval  heavy  equipage  bridge  having  5 
balks  per  day. 

Tablb  XXVIII. 

89.  Names  and  dimensions  of  the  principal  pairts  of  the  llgrlKt 
and   liea.T'7  tifalnsi 


Name  of  part. 


Pontoon  9 J  tons 

Canvas  pontons,  6  tons . 


Balks  and  ^de  rails. 
Trestle  balks 


Chess 

Abutment  sills 

Trestle  caps,  2 planks,  each. 

Trestle  legs - 

Trestle  shoe 

Suspension  chains 

Paodles 

Oars 

Boat  books 

Rack  sticks 


Anchor 

Anchor  cable . 

Lashings 


Canvas-pontoon  cover . 
Pontoon  chest 


Ll^t  train. 


Heavy  train. 


21  feet  by  5  feet  4  inches 
by  2  feet  4  inches. 

22  feet  by  4|  by  4^  inches . 


11  feet  by  12  by  1 J  Inches. 


8  feet. 


8  feet,  blunted  points 

li  inches  diameter,  2  feet 

long. 

75  pounds 

3  indies  circumference, 

180  feet  long. 
1  inch  circuimerence,  18 

feet  long. 
No.  0000  oottob  duck. . . . 
6  feet  long,  2  f^et  4  inches 

wide,  18  inches  deep. 


31  feet  by  5  feet  8  inches 
by  2  feet  7  inches. 


27  feet  by  5  by  5  inches. 
21  feet  8  inches  by  5  by  5 
inches. 

13  feet  by  12  by  1|  Inches. 

14  feet  by  8  by  6  mches. 
20  feet  by  12  by  2  inches. 

15  feet  by  7  by  SJ  inches. 

I  inch  by  8  feet. 

18  feet. 
10  feet. 
li  inches  diameter,  2  feet 

long. 
150  pounds. 
3  inches  circumference, 

240  feet  long. 
1  in(^  oirouinferenoe,  18 

feet  long. 
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Tablb  XXIX. 
UO,  W^imhtm  of  wasoBs  and  their 


Li^t  tram.  Hmtt 


Kind  of  wagon. 


Wagon.   Load.     TotaL  Wagon    TMaL    To«£L 


Ponton. 


Pmtnds.'Pomnig.  Poundg,  Pammig.Pmmdi.  Bovitdt. 


I 


Trartlo 

Too! 

BatUryatidtarsd. 


1,750 
1,750 
1,750 
1,700 
2,081 


1,985 
1,856 
2,OG0 
1,338 

eoo  I  2;eBi  I  s,0Bi  -     an  .    2,6&i 


3,735  2,200  2,900  o.lOO 

3,606  I  1,750  1,2S0  4.030 

3,810  2,200  2,635  4,S33 

3,638  1,700  2,100  3.900 


dl.  Bo«t  bpf dflre«« — ^When  it  becomes  necessarj  to  use  boats  found 
on  tbe  stream  or  elsewhere,  select  those  as  nearlj  of  one  size  as  pos- 
sfhlcL  Of  these,  use  the  largest  tor  the  shore  ends  and  for  the  swift- 
est currents.  Estimate  their  supporting  power  roughlj  by  comparing 
th^r  size  with  the  ponton  boat,  heavy  or  li^t.  or  compnte  as  in  para- 
graph 93.  Support  the  balks  on  saddle  sills  and  transoms  blocked  up 
from  the  frames  of  the  boata  If  boats  dUTertng  Tery  mnch  in  dis- 
placement are  used,  make  the  bays  supported  by  the  small  boats 
shorter  than  those  supported  by  the  larger  ones.  AtoM  getting  a  Tery 
large  and  a  very  small  boat  adjacent.  The  floor  system  may  be  de- 
signed as  in  paragraph  60  for  spar  bridge.  With  8eow4Miilt  barges, 
which  will  usually  have  excess  of  supporting  power,  a  aerriceable 
bridge  is  readily  built.  If  the  boats  are  large  and  well  decked,  they 
may  be  placed  endwise  In  the  bridge,  aepaiatod  by  20  feet  or  more,  the 
interrals  spanned  by  bays  of  roadway  and  the  decks  used  for  road- 
way on  the  boats  thanselvesw  With  boats  of  different  riiapes  and 
sixes,  such  a  bridge  should  be  attempted  with  great  cantton,  and  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

9^  Barrel  piers. — When  barrels  are  ayailable.  floating  piers  can 
Ne*  made  by  asst^mbling  a  sufficient  number  of  them  by  means  of  tim- 
bers or  lashings,  or  both  combined.  An  ordbiaiy  50-galIon  barrel  has 
a  buovancT  or  about  400  pounds  when  completely  submeigied ;  those 
v*t  othW  sites  in  proportion  to  their  capacity.  The  supporting  power 
o^  any  bariW  or  keg  can  be  determined  with  sufllcient  accuracy  by 
wt^t^ftuu^  it  when  f\ill  of  water  and  again  when  onpty ;  the  difference 
will  be  tht^  sup|K»rting  power. 

rh^  number  of  l^rrels  required  for  a  pier  is  obtained  by  dividing 
th^  tx^tHt  U^d  to  be  borne  by  the  supporting  power  of  one  barrel.  A 
Uk^^riflu  ot  1H>  or  25  per  cent  should  be  allowed,  as  the  barrels  of  a 
|»to\   wuwi  Mot  tH^  completely  submerged.  .  ^  ^^    ^ 

iH  ^^nnti\}£  tbo  piers  the  barr^^'ls  are  laid  out  In  line  with  the  bungs 
uul^vlu\%i»»t^  Tb*^  gunwale  timbers  are  placed  over  and  the  rope  slings 
ju^vv  the  «^tuK  the  iUiug$  secured  to  the  gunwales  at  each  end  of  the 
'  u<\  HolwtH^i  e«oh  pair  of  barrels  on  each  side  a  brace  is  secured  to 
I  he  *H«»s  ttu^i  thou  1^  around  the  gunwale  on  its  own  side,  round  the 
v^^iv^xitt^  IvTHiV  »\H>e  and  back  again  to  its  own  gunwale,  where  it  is 
uT<JvU^  t««t  irtw*.  i»l,  17i,  and  17S».  Care  must  be  taken  in  launching 
^\^  A\x^ui  UOurtwu  the  ropes  by  chafing  on  the  ground. 

^^^u^  i^tt*  *»  fwmed  may  be  united  into  larger  ones  as  indicated  in 

^\\Tu»W«litth^  is  available  the  best  method  of  forming  a  barrel  pier 
(«  t\\  u»hKo  <^u  inwrte^l  N>x  crib  of  lumber  or  timbers  nailed,  bolted,  or 
'•iJ\oa  i»^»jtU»t*r  U  ibo  orib  is  as  strong  as  it  should  be,  it  may  be 
.«:"•...»  Vxxov  the  KHm-U  which  will  require  no  other  fastenings. 
(t\  ]iho\>«  tbtsK  method. 
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96.  Construction  of  floating  bridges. — The  regular  bridge 
equipage  is  designed  for  unloading,  construction,  removal,  and  re- 
loading In  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  its  systematic  drill  is  given 
In  Ponton  Manual — Professional  Papers  No.  33,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
1016.  This  elaborate  drill  is  necessary  only  for  troops  handling  the 
equipage  habitually.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  methods  of  con- 
struction recommended  involve  the  principles  of  the  Ponton  Manual 
and  are  illustrated  for  the  heavy  equipage  but  are  adapted  in  language 
to  all  kinds  of  floating  bridges,  the  ponton  equipage  being  here  con- 
sidered simply  as  one  kind  of  bridge  of  that  class.  The  method  se- 
lected will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  stream,  the  kind  and 
location  of  materials,  the  force  available,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy.  It  may  be  desirable  to  combine  two  or  more  of  the  methods 
described. 

A  tug  or  power  launch  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  obtain  one. 

The  four  methods  available  are:  (1)  By  successive  bays,  (2)  by 
parts,  (3)  by  rafts,   (4)  by  conversion. 

97.  Bv  successive  pontoons  (fig.  181). — In  a  trench  1  foot  deep  and 
wide  lay  the  abutment  sill  horizontal  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  bridge.  Secure  it  by  four  large  pickets,  two  in  front  and  two  in 
rear,  near  the  ends.  A  support  or  pier,  be  it  boat,  barrels,  or  raft,  is 
brought  close  to  the  bank  opposite  the  abutment  sill.  The  free  ends 
of  cables,  previously  fastened  on  the  bank  30  or  more  paces  above 
and  below,  are  passed  onto  the  pier.  A  set  of  balks  are  Drought  up, 
the  outer  ends  placed  on  the  saddle  sill  of  the  pier  and  lightly  secured. 
The  pier  is  pusoed  ofT  until  the  inner  ends  of  the  balks  can  be  placed 
on  tne  abutment  sill,  when  all  fastenings  are  completed.  The  floor 
is  then  laid  on  the  balks  placed  and  the  second  pier  is  brought  along- 
side of  the  first,  its  anchor  having  been  previously  cast.  A  second 
set  of  balks  are  brought  up  and  tne  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
other  shore  is  reached,  where  an  abutment  sill  is  laid  as  before  de- 
scribed and  the  shore  bay  completed.  Unless  the  supports  are  man- 
ageable boats,  all  anchors  should  be  dropped  from  a  special  boat  and 
the  cables  passed  onto  the  piers. 

98.  By  parts  (flg.  182). — For  long  bridges  the  method  by  succes- 
sive pontoon  bays  requires  materials  to  be  transported  considerable 
distances.  These  may  be  reduced  by  constructing  the  bridge  in  parts 
along  the  shore  above.  Each  part  may  conveniently  consist  of  three 
bays.  To  construct  the  parts  a  pier  is  moored  close  to  the  shore  and 
gangways  are  temporarily  laid  to  it  from  the  bank.  The  other  two 
piers  are  brought  up  outside  the  first  and  two  bays  are  constructed 
successively,  as  above  described,  except  that  the  outer  bay  Is  con- 
structed first  and  shoved  out  into  the  stream  by  the  balks  of  the  inner 
bay.  Enough  of  the  floor  is  omitted  from  each  end  of  the  part  to 
permit  fastenings  to  be  made.  The  materials  for  the  floor  of  one  bay 
are  loaded  on  the  part  thus  formed,  which  is  then  pushed  off  and  con- 
ducted to  the  line  of  upstream  anchors,  where  it  casts  its  anchors  and 
drops  down  to  its  place  in  the  bridge.  If  not  easily  manageable,  the 
part  may  be  swung  out  into  the  stream  on  an  anchor  previously  laid. 

An  abutment  will  have  been  formed  and  one  or  more  floating  bays 
constructed  during  the  construction  of  the  part,  a  few  planks  being 
omitted  from  the  outer  end.  The  first  part  is  brought  Into  position 
opposite  the  shore  end  and  connected  to  it  by  constructing  one  bay  of 
roadway  from  the  material  loaded  on  the  part.  The  other  parts  are 
joined  in  the  same  way  until  the  opposite  shore  Is  reached,  when  an 
abutment  bay  is  formed,  as  before  described. 

99.  By  rafts  (fig.  183). — Rafts  differ  from  parts  only  in  having  the 
roadwav  completedf.  Rafts  are  assembled  in  tne  bridge  with  the  outer 
piers  of  adjacent  rafts  in  contact.  The  roadway  is  made  continuous 
by  connecting  or  false  balks  laid  on  top  of  the  floor  over  the  outer 
balks  and  connected  to  them  to  form  a  snlice.  For  the  heavy  train, 
devices  called  rack  collars  are  provided  for  clamping  the  false  balks 
(flg.  184). 
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This  method  is  not  often  employed,  as  it  requires  more  piers  for 
the  same,  length  of  bridge  and  distributes  the  support  unequally, 
throwing  the  roadway  into  humps  when  loaded. 

100.  By  conversion. — ^The  position  of  the  bridge  having  been  de- 
termined, -the  width  of  the  stream  is  accurately  measured  and  a 
suitable  place  at  some  distance  above  the  abutment  is  selected  for 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  This  place  may  be  at  a  cbnsiderable 
distance  from  that  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy;  it  is  frequently 
on  some  tributary  of  the  stream  to  be  bridged,  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy's  shore. 

The  hridge  is  constructed  parallel  to  the  shore.  Side  rails  are 
lashed  on  all  except  the  extreme  bays.  Material  is  placed  on  the 
upstream  end  of  bridge  to  make  connection  with  the  far  shore  when 
bridge  is  in  final  position.  The  bridge  is  then  allowed  to  float  down 
until  the  downstream  ponton  is  within  15  yards  of  the  near  abut- 
ment and  is  made  fast  to  the  shore. 

The  material  for  the  near  abutment  and  bay  is  brought  down  in  a 
ponton. 

The  upstream  end  of  the  bridge  is  then  shoved  off  and  the  bridge 
pivoted  on  its  downstream  end,  which  is  not  permitted  to  ground. 
'  The  progress  of  the  bridge  is  checked  just  above  tiie  line  of  the 
abutments  and  it  is  slowly  eased  down  to  its  final  position.  The 
downstream  anchors  are  cast  from  separate  pontons,  as  in  the  bridge 
by  parts.  The  far  abutment  is  then  constructed  and  the  shore  bays 
are  laid. 

101.  Comparlaem  of  tlte  fo«r  metlioda. — The  method  of  con- 
struction by  succetsive  pontons  possesses  the  advantages  over  the 
others  of  being  applicable  to  all  streams,  whatever  may  be  their 
velocity,  and  of  requiring  the  minimum  quantity  of  equipage,  the 
fewest  pontonlers,  and  the  shortest  time  for  its  construction.  How- 
ever, '  the  labor  of  constructing  a  bridge  by  this  method  increases 
rapidly  with  the  number  ot  bavs.  Tims  the  balk  and  chess  carriers 
in  constructing  a  bridge  of  40  bays  are  obliged  to  walk  6i  miles ;  in 
one  of  50  bays,  nearly  10}  miles;  of  00  bays,  14S  miles;  and  of 
100  baysv  40  miles. 

The  method  by  parts  ordinarily  Is  osed  in  connection  with  the 
method  by  successive  pontons.  When  the  bridge  is  to  be  more  than 
40  bays  in  length  these  methods  are  combined  as  follows :  The  bridge 
is  begun  at  both  ends,  if  possible,  by  successive  pontons  and  is  pushed 
on  rapidly  toward  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  two  portions  thus 
formad  are  connected  by  parts  which  are  constructed  in  the  mean- 
.  while  along  the  river  bank  above  the  bridge. 

The  method  by  rafts  is  employed  when  the  passage  of  a  river  is  to 
be  forced,  and  when  the  rafts  can  be  constructed  unobserved  by  the 
enemy,  in  which  case  the  pontcmiers  will  be  exposed  to  fire  but  a 
short  time ;  that  is,  while  the  rafts  are  floating  into  position  and  being 
connected.  In  order  that  this  method  of  construction  should  be 
successful,  the  current  must  be  moderate,  and  there  must  be  at  a 
reasonable  distance  above  the  bridge  positions  where  the  rafts  can 
be  constructed  undisturbed  by  the  enemy.  Such  positions  would  be 
afforded  by  Islands  or  tributaries  in  our  possession.  This  method  is 
also  employed  when  the  bridge  is  liable  to  injury  from  floating  bodies, 
as  the  portion  threatened  can  be  readily  disconnected,  dropped  out 
of  the  brid^,  and  restcn^  to  its  place  when  tiie  danger  is  past.  It 
may  be  used  by  an  army  hard  pressed  in  retreat,  as  tiie  rafts  on  the 
enemy's  side  of  the  river  aiay  be  disconnected  and  moved  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  construction  by  convorsiam  is  a  still  more  difficult  operation. 
To  insure  success  the  current  must  be  moderate,  the  holding  ground 
good,  and  the  pontoniers  skillful,  intelligent,  and  cool.  The  awkward- 
ness of  a  single  man,  the  dragging  of  an  anchor,  or  the  parting  of  a 
cable  may  cause  the  failure  of  the  entire  operation.  The  opportiml- 
ties  for  employing  this  method  successfully  will  he  exeeedingly  rare. 
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1#2.  Draw  spans  in  floating  bridges  (flg.  185). — To  form  a  .draw 
a  raft  is  i|itroduced  into  the  bridge  over  the  channei  of  navigation. 
The  attachments  of  the  false  balks  are  adapted  to  convenient  re- 
moval and  replacement.  To  open  the  draw  the  raft  is  disconnected 
from  the  bridge,  the  upstream  cables  slacked  off»  the  raft  dropped 
out  of  the  opening,  made  fast  at  one  end  to  the  bridge  and  allowed  to 
swing  around.  If  the  current  does  not  suffice,  the  raft  must  be 
moved  by  hauling  on  the  down-stream  cables  and  on  a  swinging  cable 
laid  for  the  purpose.  A  wide  draw  in  a  strong  current  may  be  made 
of  two  rafts,  one  swinging  on  each  end  of  the  hridge. 

The  draw  is  closed  by  hauling  the  raft  around  until  parallel  to 
the  bridge  and  just  below  it,  and  then  hauling  it  into  the  gap. 

103.  uare  must  he  taken  to  provide  a  free  hinging  motion  between 
abutment  or  trestle  bay&  and  those  next  to  them.  In  case  of  a 
staunch  boat  with  straight  sides,  the  balks  may  join  on  one  gunwale, 
one  set  only  extending  across.  The  hinge  should  be  on  the  side 
toward  the  abutment  or  trestle  (fig.  186).  A  saddle  sill  on  the  first 
pier  to  receive  the  balks  will  answer  (figs.  187,  189).  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heavy  bridge  train,  balks  will  usually  be  sup- 
ported on  saddle  sills. 

The  abutment  sill  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible  without 
danger  of  being  washed  out.  The  abutment  bay  will  usuallv  be 
nearly  horizontal  when  the  bridge  is  light.  When  the  bottom  is  of 
mud  or  sand,  and  shoals  gradually,  the  sill  may  be  placed  about  2 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  the  part  of  the  bridge  near  the 
shore  built  at  high  water  by  successive  bays.  As  the  water  falls, 
the  piers  ground  successivelv,  forming  a  gentle  ramp  from  the  abut- 
ment to  the  floating  part  of  the  bridge.  -  Ordinary  boats  can  not  be 
so  used,  as  they  will  not  support  the  weight  when  grounded.  If  the 
banks  are  high,  ramps  must  be  dug,  reaching  the  proper  level  for 
the  abutment  sill,  and  long  enough  to  give  a  pracncable  sloi>e  for 
the  traffic  using  the  bridge  (fig.  189). 

A  bridge  may  be  laid  with  extended  intervals  to  cover  a  greater 
length  by  placing  the  balks  as  in  figure  188.  Proper  allowance  must 
be  made  in  loading. 

104.  Figures  190,  191,  192,  and  193  illustrate  the  assembling  and 
placing  or  the  Birago  trestle,  which  forms  part  of  the  ponton-bridge 
equipage.  Two  methods  are  shown,  one  by  means  of  a  raft  of  two 
boats,  and  the  other  by  a  single  boat.  In  either  method  the  trestle 
assembled  and  in  a  vertical  position  is  brought  up  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  trestle  balks  placed  on  the  cap  and  lashed,  and  the  boat 
or  raft  then  pushed  out  until  the  inner  ends  of  the  balks  fall  in  place. 
The  trestle  legs  are  then  let  go,  and  when  the  shoes  are  on  the 
bottom  the  false  legs  are  set  and  the  boat  or  raft  removed.  The 
Birago  trestle  Is  no  longer  furnished  with  modem  ponton  equipage. 
A  new  type  of  trestle  has  been  adopted  differing  from  the  Birago 
trestle  mainly  in  the  manner  of  supporting  the  cap.  It  consists  of 
a  cap  with  pins,  two  legs  with  shoes  and  keys,  and  two  wedges. 
The  legs  are  inclined,  to  give  lateral  stability.  The  cap  is  adjusted 
by  m2ans  of  two  cap  levers,  one  of  which  is  carried  on  each  trestle 
^racron 

The  new  trestle  is  illustrated  on  page  62,  Ponton  Manual,  1916. 

105.  Bxamples  of  calculations  for  floating  bridges : 

To  find  length  of  bay :  Piers  of  flat-bottomed  boats  with  vertical 
sides,  5  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  allowed  immersion  2^  feet.  Mean 
lengui  of  part  immersed,  16  feet.  Weight  of  boat»=l,000  pounds. 
Dead  load,  80  pounds  per  linear  foot ;  live  load,  560  pounds  per 
linear  foot. 

Maximum  displacement,  16  by  5  by  2)  feet«-200  cubic  feet. 

Weight  of  water  displaced,  12,500  pounds. 

Weieht  of  boat  deducted,  1,000  pounds. 

Available  buoyancy  of  one  boat,  11,500  pounds. 

Maximum  length  of  bay=  ^^q  .  gQ  —18  feet  nearly. 
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To  find  capacity  of  brtdge  with  barrel  piers :  Pier  of  70  barrels, 
buoyancy  per  barrel,  112i  pounds ;  length  of  bay,  10  feet ;  dead  load, 
105  pounds  per  linear  foot. 

Required  the  maximum  live  load : 

Available  buoyancy  of  one  pier  11 2J  X 70 X. 8=6,300  pounds.  De- 
duct weight  of  superstructure,  10  X 105  pound8«-l,050  pounds. 

Ayailable  buoyancy  per  bay,  5,250  pounds. 

5250 

Maximum  live  load  per  linear  foot,     ^q  —525   pounds,    or    length 

of  bay  for  any  assumed  live  load,  say  400  pounds  per  linear  foot, 
— «13  feet  + . 

To  find  capacity  of  bridge  with  raft  piers :  Piers  of  7  logs  each ; 
lei\gth  of  logs,  45  feet ;  mean  girth,  41  feet ;  weight  of  timber,  35 
pounds  per  cubic  foot ;  dead  load,  150  pounds  per  linear  foot  of 
roadway ;  intervals  between  centers  of  piers,  10  feet. 

Required  the  maximum  live  load :  volume  of  log,  par.  90,  4.5  X 
4.5X0.08X45—72.5  cubic  feet.  Volume  of  7  such  logs,  507.5  cubic 
feet.  Supporting  power  of  pier,  507.5  X  (62.5— 35)  X  0.8=11,160 
pounds.  Deduct  dead  load,  150X19—2,850  pounds.  Net  buoyancy 
per    bay,    8,310    pounds.      Maximum    live    load    for    19-foot    span, 

125110 

-^Bs437  pounds  per  linear  foot,  or  length  of  bay  for  any  assumed 

8310 
live  load,  say  500  pounds  per  linear  foot,     500  "* ^6*0  ^^^^' 

106.  Precautions    in    pasulnv    floatlnv    brldirea. — Infantry 

must  break  step  and  music  cease ;  distances  must  be  maintained  or 
extended ;  riders  and  drivers  must  dismount  and  all  horses  must  be 
led.  Halting  on  a  bridge  should  be  avoided.  If  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  halt  on  a  floating  bridge,  concentrated  loads,  such  as  the 
wheels  of  wagons  and  guns,  should  rest  between  piers.  Interruptions 
of  the  column  of  march  and  alternations  of  direction  should  be  made 
as  few  as  possible.  The  greatest  strains  on  the  bridge  occur  when 
part  of  it  is  empty  and  the  rest  loaded.  The  column  should  also 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  alternations  among  the  different  classes 
of  loads,  as  troops,  artillery,  and  trains,  as  infrequent  as  possible. 

If  a  bridge  begins  to  sway  or  oscillate  considerably,  the  column 
must  be  halted  and  not  allowed  to  resume  its  march  until  the  swaying 
hfl.s  ce8.8ed 

107.  Protection  of  floatlnsr  bridges. — The  bridge  must  be  kept 
clear  of  drift  and  other  floating  objects,  especial  attention  being  given 
to  the  anchor  cables.  If  the  objects  are  not  too  large  or  too 
numerous  they  may  be  passed  under  the  bridge  by  men  working  with 
pike  poles  from  the  piers  and  roadway.  Large  trees  may  be  disposed 
of  in  this  way  by  sawing  them  up  into  logs  of  manageable  length. 
Floating  objects  may  be  prevented  from  striking  the  bridge  by  a 
guard  upstream  or  by  a  draw  span  in  the  bridge  or  by  a  floating 
boom  crossing  the  stream  obliquely. 

A  guard,  if  used,  is  placed  about  1,000  yards  above  the  bridge. 
It  is  stationed  in  boats  at  different  points  across  the  stream  and  is 
provided  with  cables,  grapnels,  anchors,  dogs,  hammers,  saws,  etc 
The  business  of  this  guard  is  to  anchor  or  tow  ashore  dangerous 
drifting  bodies. 

The  floating  boom  is  constructed  of  trees  united  by  chains  and 
forms  a  continuous  barrier  to  surface  drift.  Its  general  direction 
should  form  an  angle  of  about  20**  with  the  current,  giving  it  a 
length  about  two  and  three-fourths  times  the  width  or  the  river. 
A  £>om  is  not  a  very  reliable  protection. 

A  guard  should  always  be  posted  at  a  floating  bridge  with  a  sentry 
at  each  end,  and  if  the  bridge  is  long  at  Intermediate  points.  Sen- 
tries turn  out  the  guard  whenever  the  bridge  is  in  danger  from  any 
cause.  The  body  of  the  guard  should  be  stationed  near  one  end  of 
the  bridge. 

The  guard  will  regulate  the  trafBc  over  the  bridge  and  enforce 
orders  as  to  right  of  way  of  vehicles  desiring  to  cross  in  opposite 
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directions.  They  will  see  that  loads  greater  than  those  pre8crlb<Hi 
for  the  particular  bridge  do  not  enter. 

The  officer  In  charge  of  a  floating  bridge  mast  freooently  inspect 
the  cables  to  see  that  they  are  not  chafing  and  that  the  anchors  do 
not  drag.  He  will  cause  rack  lashings  to  be  tightened  up  when 
they  woric  loose  and  see  that  boats  are  bailed  or  pumped  when  they 
leak  or  ship  water.  A  suitable  depot  of  spare  balks,  floor  planks, 
cordage,  etc,  should  be  established  on  shore  near  one  end  of  the 
bridge.     The  guard  will  be  stationed  at  the  same  end. 

lee.  if  thin  or  rotten,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  crossing  a  stream ; 
if  thi<^  and  sound,  it  is  a  verj  good  bridge  Itself.  Boats  used  in 
ice  must  be  protected  with  chafing  pieces,  especially  near  the  water 
line  at  the  bows.  Heavy  ice,  rapidly  moTing,  makes  a  crossing 
impracticable. 

With  sound  Ice,  infantry  may  pass  on  3-inch  thickness  and  cav- 
alry on  4,  but  with  large  intervals.  Fieldpieces  are  safe  on  6  Inches, 
and  ice  10  inches  thick  will  carry  any  load  that  an  army  Is  likely  to 
have. 

Loads  may  be  carried  on  lesser  thicknesses  or  on  unsound  ice  by 
distributing  the  weights.  Infantry  may  cross  on  •  lines  of  planks. 
The  wheels  of  wagons  may  be  skidded  on  planks.  Wagon  boxes  may 
be  placed  on  boards  and  used  as  sleds  to  cross  supplies.  Animals 
may  be  hauled  across  on  platforms. 

In  shallow  lakes,  springs  are  apt  to  cause  weak  spots.  A  path 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  chopping  through  the  ice  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  determine  its  thickness  and  quality,  and  when  a 
safe  track  is  found  It  shcmld  be  marked  on  both  sides  by  bushes  stuck 
in  holes  in  the  ice. 

BARGES. 

108.  A  few  types  of  barges  of  simple,  quick  construction  are  shown 
in  the  plates.  They  are  useful  in  towing  and  lightering,  are  easy  to 
manage,  and  are  stanch  in  rough  weather.  Figure  194  shows  a 
barge  or  flying  bridge  used  at  Chattanooga  during  the  Civil  War  for 
crossing  men  and  wagons  over  the  Tennessee  River.  It  will  carry 
four  6-mule  teams  and  wagons  besides  infantry  and  cavalry.  The 
cable  ifas  attached  to  an  island  above  and  was  supported  upon  three 
floats.  The  connection  with  the  boat  was  made  by  a  rope  with  both 
ends  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cable,  passing  through  snatch  blocks 
at  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  boat  on  the  upstream  side  and  around  a 
windlass  at  the  middle.  The  velocity  was  controlled  by  turning  the 
windlass  to  give  the  hull  the  proper  direction  with  respect  to  the 
current.  Leeboards  near  bow  and  stem  wer^  used  to  catch  the 
current  and  Increase  its  force. 

In  swift  currents  the  scow  can  not  be  held  broadside  to  the  stream. 
The  roadway  must  then  be  made  across  instead  of  along  the  deck. 
To  make  the  bridles,  attach  the  end  of  the  main  cable  at  the  middle 
of  the  bow.  Stop  the  bight  of  a  line  to  the  cable  50  to  75  feet  above 
the  scow  and  lead  its  ends  to  tackles  on  the  starboard  and  port 
sides.  By  slacking  the  port  tackle  and  holding  the  starboard  a 
bridle  is  formed  to  the  right,  and  by  the  reverse  process  a  bridle  is 
formed  to  the  left  (fig.  185o).  If  It  be  desired  to  stop  quickly,  as  on 
landing  or  avoiding  floating  objects,  let  both  tackles  go  and  the 
scow  ndes  at  ease  on  the  main  cable. 

Figure  195  shows  a  smaller  barge  than  the  preceding.  It  is  oper- 
ated oy  the  force  of  the  current,  but  by  means  of  a  traveler  or  trolley 
running  on  a  cable  stretched  across  the  stream.  It  will  carry  two 
fieldpieces,  with  four  horses  each,  side  by  side.  It  differs  from  the 
former  one  in  having  the  flooring  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  instead 
of  being  decked.  For  temporary  use,  loose  planks  called  4unna»ge 
can  be  udd  on  the  bottom  frames. 

F^res  196  to  199  show  a  type  of  barge  easily  built  by  ordinary 
carpenters.  It  is  best  built  bottom  side  up.  Place  skids  or  ways  on 
or  near  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  10  feet  apart, 
with  their  upper  sides  In  a  plane,  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined. 
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Get   out   tbo   saawales   complete,   wllb   tlmberhudB   attached,   and 

Bace  them  on  the  ways  la  their  relative  poeltlciDE,  bat  upside  down. 
olid  the  Intermediate  frames  In  their  refatlre  positions,  also  npalde 
down.  Pls.Dk  the  bottom,  makliiB  close  Joints  on  the  Inside  and 
bevellag  the  plan  at  the  edges  so  as  to  have  a  1  to  1  Inch  open  seam 
on  the  outside.  This  la  called  outgaiige  and  (aclHtatea  calking.  Pat 
on  the  bead  bloeks  and  the  eorner  Irons.  Tbeo  calk,  and  star  tbe 
gunwales  by  spiking  a  few  deck  planks  on.  Bllde  tbe  barge  Into  tbe 
water,  still  bottom  aide  up. 

Calhlnc  Is  done  with  oakum  or  eotton,  which  Is  driven  Into  tbe 
seam  witb  tbe  calking  tool  and  calking  mallet.  Oakam  cornea  In  bale* 
and  mnst  be  picked  and  spun  before  use.  Picking  Is  the  process  at 
looaeDlng  up  the  compressed  libers  ot  tbe  oakum  by  pulling  and  beat- 
ing. The  loose  oakum  Is  sdud  by  rolling  It  Info  a  rope  or  strand 
UBuall}-  under  one  haod  across  the  knee,  feeding  the  natedal  from  the 
loose  pile  with  the  other  band.  The  spun  oakum  la  1  to  1  Inch  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  thickness  of  planks  and  slM  of  seams. 

Calking  cotton  come*  In  B  strand  wound  Into  balls  aud  la  ready  for 
driving. 

Beams  should  bo  well  filled  with  material  driven  bard. 

In  reealklug,  tbe  old  woik  abonld  be  Aorsed  up.  which  Is  done  bj 
driving  It  Id  wltb  tbe  large  tool  and  a  sledge. 

The  Beam  Is  Qnlsbed  by  a  paylnf  with  paint  or  pitch. 

Certain  marine  animals  destroy  calking  by  eating  the  oi 

may  l«  prevented   by  laying  a   atrand  ot   hard-twlated   --,-. 

ralKiit,  on  the  top  of  the  seam,  secured  to  the  planks  by  staples, 
the  seams  are  wide,  wide  strips  of  wood  may  be  used. 

To  turn  tbe  barge  over,  lay  her  along  the  bank.  Fasten  two  llnea 
U)  tbe  outside  gunwales,  pass  them  under  tbe  boat,  and  lead  well  up- 
stream. Shovel  eartb  on  tbe  ogter  edge  ot  tbe  bottom  til)  It  Is  prac- 
tically submerged,  then  slack  off  tbe  upper  line,  allowlag  tbe  upper 
end  to  swing  out  Into  the  stream  until  tbe  barge  lies  with  one  end  to  . 
tbe  bank  Instead  ot  tbe  side.  Hold  fait  both  lines  and  the  current 
will  right  the  boat.  A  depth  of  water  of  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  width  of  the  lioat  and  a  current  ot  11  miles  per  hour  are  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  this  opwatlon.  It  la  most  conveniently  done  at 
tbe  shore,  but  may  be  done  In  the  stream  or  In  alack  water  If  a  tug 


Pitch  or  seam  paint,  6  gallons. 
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V  B  design  fOF  a  lOO-tnot  barge.  Tbis 
HB  ttiuD  aur  of  tbe  preceding  and  some- 
itructlon.  It  was  dealBned  apeclally  for 
iscful  In  beavj  water  tranapoitatlon  een- 
bown  !d  detail  and  to  scale  and  Is  wttnln 
carpentry.     It  shoultl  be  built  on  waja, 

CANTILEVERS. 

TIO  A  oaninevvT  Is  a  piojectlog  or  overbangliiE  support  traus 
mltttng  all  of  Its  load  to  ose  of  lt4  endti 

Tbe  cantilever  principle  mav  be  utilized  In  military  field  bridges 
tor  short  apans  and  moderate  loads  Some  tvpleat  forms  are  Bhona 
In  figures  iO<>  to  212  The  mala  point?  to  be  ol  served  are  tbat  the 
maximum  pr  ><8UT«  od  tb<>  ahutment  is  i^renter  tban  tbe  beariest  load 
live  end  deed  on  tbe  projecting  part  of  tbe  cantilever  that  any 
Bettlrment  of  tbe  abutment  a  isei  a  greater  aiiturbance  ot  tbe 
bcldge  and  that  the  weighi  or  resistance  of  tbe  anchor  multiplied 
by  its  distance  froni  tbe  abutment  must  be  grt>ater  than  the  greate-.t 
concentrated  load  multipllifl  by  th  l  ngth  of  the  projecting  part 
or  the  ttcealest  uniform  f'^ad  multiplied  by  half  that  Rngth 

If  tbe  anchorage  la  b  upath  the  beams  as  in  figures  "oe  end  210 
the  roaflaav  may  be  laid  directly  upon  them  It  the  anchorage  la 
■bove  tbe  beams  separate  road  bearer's  muet  be  provided  re><tiQg  on 
transoma  carried  by  the  cautlleTir?    and   high   enongh   at   the  Inner 


^     _„   .4   figures   211    and   212 

Bear  In  mind  that  tbe  aa/e  toid  of  s  cantilever  cooceatrnted  or 
uniform  is  one  fonrth  of  the  eorrespondlog  safe  load  of  the  same 
beam  supported  at  both  ends  with  tbe  same  span  ani)  that  tbe  de 
flectlan  of  tbe  eantllerer  under  any  lotnl  less  then  the  Hate  load  will 
W  ten  to  slJtecn  times  gnater  than  the  deflection  of  the  same  beam 
undir  the  same  load  nhen  supported  at  botb  ends  Mueb  greater 
vibrations  must  be  expected  than   in   girder  or   truss  bridges 

If  the  tno  cantilevers  meet  at  tbe  middle  of  the  bridge  Ibey  must 

'     concentrated  load   for 

„  _.   ., _ _   .    .    .   Je  uniform  load  of  both 

9  inateaa  of  one  or  one-half  tbe  sate  concentrated  load 
on  a  beam  of  the  size  and  length  of  one  canttlever  supported  at 
both   ends 

When  separate  rosd  bearers  are  u"ed  the  transoma  are  better  «r 
ranged  so  that  there  will  be  a  middle  l>ay  reatlug  one  end  on  eaili 
cantilever  (figs    _11  and  .12| 

It  tbe  cantilevers  do  not  meet  the  sop  la  fliled  by  «  girder  or  truss 
supported  by  the  ends  ot  th  Lantllevers  This  arrangement  CQa>  be 
useful  In  ca  e  tirolwrs  too  short  to  span  the  gap  have  to  be  used 
To  get  the  maitmum  stnngth  for  timbers  ot  a  t.f^eu  size  the  canti 
levers  should  be  one  neventb  and  thr,  girder  five  sevenths  of  the  span 

111  Wben  objects  of  sufflcleat  ma=s  and  stabllitv  are  available  the 
counterbalance  Is  not  necessaiy  and  thi  eantiievers  take  tbe  form  of 
brackets  (fig  213|  If  the  oppxite  brackets  meet  and  are  well 
connected  the  structure  beiomeo  ot  tbe  spar  bridge  type  and  there  is 
DO  overturning  moment  on  tbe  abutments  Abntmeitts  which  will 
sustain  tbe  weight  of  the  cantilevers  themselves  and  the  working 
parties  before  tbey  are  connected  will  permit  the  construction  of 
such  a  bridge  Tbe  two  brackets  ou  ttie  same  side  snould  be  cod 
nected    by    diagonals 

112  The  borlzontal  and  inclined  members  of  a  bracket  are  single 
■ticks   or  built  up  as  may  be  most  convenient     Tbey  are  connected 
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by  fiib  plates.  Tbe  vertical  member  la  best  made  in  two  pleeea. 
Ttae  parts  sboaid  b«  aeciiruCt^ly  assembled  on  tbe  groimd  and  bored 
(or  tbe  bolts.  The  flab  plates  are  bolted  to  the  atcut.  Plsce  the 
strut  between  the  vertlealH  and  conDett  them  Bt  the  lower  ends  b» 
a  HlDgle  ball.  Launcb  the  tbree  over  the  edtte  at  the  wall  or  bank, 
aDd  lower  until  the  tops  of  tbe  ties  are  at  tbe  proper  height,  and 
make  fast  br  an  auiUlar;  piece  bolted  or  laabed  to  the  ties  au  tbe 
outside,  leaving  the  strut  free  to  rotate  about  the  bolt  at  Its  toot. 
Tben  raise  tbe  end  of  the  beam  to  the  top  oF  tbe  strut  and  conoeet 
bf  one  bolt.  Leuneb  oat  tbe  beam  until  tta  Inner  end  (alU  In  place 
Iwtween  the  ties.     Then  set  all  tbe  bolts  and  tighten  up. 

TRUSS    BRIUGGS. 

lilt.  A  trnaa  Is  a  compound  beam  the  i»arts  of  wbloh  are  so  dls- 


trlanule  Is  tbe  ohif  closed  figure  which  Is  rigid.  Four  glTen  aides 
tiay  be  formed  Into  ao  InSolte  number  of  quadrilaterals,  ""i  mmi- 
arly  for  a  greater  number  of  sldea.     It  la  only  the  reaisti 


Mnding  which  pfcveatB  the  distortion  of  any  of  these 
Us,  fomplete  collapse.  .  But  a  given  tbree  slaea  can  be 
a  one   triangle  and  only  one:  h 


__, triangle  can  leave  the  position  In  which  It  la 

placerl  for  another  In  tbe  same  plane. 

Kicept  In  some  of  the  simplest  forma,  the  parts  of  a  trass  are  si^ 
Jeeted  to  tension  and  compression  only,  transterse  strains  being  prac- 
tically eliminated.  For  thia  reason  parts  can  be  combined  Into  a  truaa 
of  much  greater  length  and  aupporting  power  thap  a  possible  alnsle 

114.  The  simplest  torm  Is  the  trvgied  beam.  In  which  a  part  of  the 
load  Is  taken  up  at  an  Interhiefllate  point  and  transferred  directly  to 
tbe  ends  (Qgs,  :1I6  and  219). 

Id  the  kiag-poet  truss   Idg.  214)   the  upright  member  Is  In  tension 

HDd  carries  one-half  the  groas  load  on  the  truss,   or  one-fourth   tbe 
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a  compression  by  tbe  Inclined  struts 

E  bsain  Bt  B  and  C,  causing  stresses, 

a  two  points  of  the  bean 
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m  each  post  carries  one-slith  of  the 
bridge,  all  of  wblch  is  transmitted 

lis   Tb  1     kl  g      d  q  eeo  post  trusses  depend  upon  the 

'.    d      d   b    i    r      t         f   h     trut  .    The  toad  mav  be  stated  In  tons 
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Table  XXX. 

116.  Stre««e«  on  members  of  kins  and  aveen  po«t  tra««e«  in 

terms  of  total  loctd  on  bridge*  for  yarions  inclinations  of  stmts : 


King-post. 

Queen-post. 

Ratio  of  height  of  post  to  length  of  bay. 

Stress  on 

Stress  on 

Stress  on 

Stress  on 

each 

each 

each 

each 

strut. 

beam. 

strut. 

beam. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

ro.o5 

2.50 

2.49 

3.33 

3.33 

.10 

1.25 

1.24 

1.66 

1.66 

.15 

.84 

.83 

L12 

LU 

Customary  range  for  inverted  truss 

.20 

.64 

.62 

.85 

.83 

.35 

.52 

.50 

.69 

.66 

.30 

.42 

.40 

.58 

.55 

.40 

.34 

.81 

.45 

.42 

.50 

.28 

.25 

.37 

.33 

.60 

.25 

.21 

.32 

.28 

Customary  range  for  erect  truss. . .' 

.70 
.80 

.22 
.20 

.18 
.16 

.29 
.27 

.24 
.21 

.90 

.19 

.14 

.25 

.18 

ll.OO 

.18 

.12 

.23 

.17 

Table  XXXI. 

117.  8lae«  and  tensile  •trenfftlft«  of  iron  rod«,  standard 
threaded,  with  assumed  elastic  limit  of  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  strength  computed  for  area  inside  threads : 


DiametOT 

• 

Tensile 

Diameter 

Tensile 

Diameter 

Tensile 

of  rod. 

strength. 

of  rod. 

strength. 

of  rod. 

strength. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds, 

( 

294 

U 

23,857 

2 

85,119 

\ 

1,178 

1 

29,453 

2 

2 

95,426 

2,660 

1 

35,638 

106,322 

4,712 

1 

43,412 

2 

117,809 

1 

7,363 

1 

48,774 

2 

129,886 

1 

10,603 

1 

67,727 

2 

142,552 

1 

14,432 

it 

66,269 

2 

165,803 

1 

18,850 

2 

75,399 

3 

169,646 

118.  To  de«lfiri&  •nch  a  trii««,  determine  the  span  and  gross  load 
per  linear  feet,  and  from  them  the  total  load  on  the  bridge.  Take 
from  Table  XXXI  the  size  of  the  rod  corresponding  to  the  load.  This 
size  gives  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  for  king-post  and  6  for  queen-post. 
If  timber  is  used,  divide  the  load  bv  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wood* 
Table  II,  column  3.  The  result  wUl  be  the  required  cross  section  In 
inches  of  each  post,  with  the  same  factors  of  safety  as  before. 
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To  determine  the  8l«e  of  strnts,  divide  the  length  of  post  by  length 
of  bay,  and  with  the  quotient  enter  Table  XXX  and  take  out  the 
factor  from  colnmn  2  for  king-post  or  column  4  for  queen-post  truss. 
Multiply  the  load  by  the  factor.  The  result  will  be  the  maximum 
stress  on  the  strut.  With  the  length  of  strut  enter  Table  IV  and  take 
out  the  size  corresponding  to  a  load  next  above  the  strain  Just  found. 
Sticks  of  this  size  will  give  a  factor  of  safety  of  5. 

Multiply  the  load  by  the  factor  in  column  8  or  6,  Table  XXX,  cor- 
responding to  the  inclination  of  the  strut  already  found,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  stress  (tension)  on  the  beams.  Divide  this  stress 
by  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material.  Table  II,  column  3.  The  re- 
sult, multiplied  by  5,  will  be  the  square  inches  of  cross  section  to  be 
allowed  for  this  stress,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  5.  .Unless  the  posts 
are  short,  this  strain  may  be  neglected. 

Consider  one-fourth  the  load  applied  uniformly  to  one-half  the  beam 
for  king-post  and  one-sixth  the  load  to  one-third  the  beam  for  queen- 
post,  and  determine,  as  in  paragraph  13,  the  size  of  beam  of  suffi- 
cient transverse  strength.  Add  the  cross  section  found  above  for  the 
tensile  strain.     The  sum  will  be  the  entire  cross  section  of  the  beam. 

119.  Kxample. — To  design  a  queen-post  truss  for  a  span  of  45 
feet,  a  dead  load  of  150  pounds,  and  a  live  load  of  850  pounds  per 
linear  foot,  or  1,000  pounds  gross.  Total  load,  46,000  pounds.  As- 
sume height  of  posts  at  10  feet. 

Size  of  rod.  Table  XXXI,  18  inches  diameter;  or,  If  wood  be  used, 
then — 

Size  of  posts  (yellow  pine),     qqqq*  Table  II,  column  8—5  square 

Inches  area  of  cross  section.  A  larger  post  with  excess  of  strength 
would  be  used  to  give  better  joints. 

Size  of  struts. — Height  of  the  post,  10  feet  -^  by  length  of  bay, 
15  feet,=0.67.  From  Table  XXX,  column  4,  opposite  0.70  In  column 
1,  take  factor  0.29.    45,000  multiplied  by  0.29—18,050  poundsa^maxl- 

mum  stress  on  each  strut.  Length  of  strut8=«*yi5*^105»»-=18  feet. 
In  Table  IV,  opposite  18  feet  in  column  1,  the  load  16,338  pounds 
corresponds  to  a  post  8  by  8  inches,  which  Is  the  minimum  size  for 
strnts. 

Longitudinal  stress  on  heam. — Multiply  45,000  by  the  factor  0.24 
In  column  5,  Table  XXX,  corresponding  to  0.70  in  column  1.  The 
result,  10,800  pounds.  Is  the  longitudinal  stress  on  the  beam.  This 
divided  bv  the  tensile  strength,  9,000,  gives  1.2  square  Inches,  which 
mnltipllea  by  a  factor  of  safety  of  5  gives  6  square  Inches  to  be 
added  to  the  cross  section  of  beam  on  account  of  this  stress. 

For  transverse  strength  of  beom.— One-sixth  of  load,  7,500  pounds 
uniformly  distributed  over  a  clear  span  of  15  feet,  breadth  two-thirds 
of  depth,  reouires,  by  Formula  A,  paragraph  13,  a  beam  6.2  by  9.3 
lnches=  57.66  square  inches.  Add  the  area  to  resist  tensile  strain  on 
the  beam,  6  square  inches,  as  found  above,  and  there  results  a  total 
cross-sectional  area  of  63.66  square  inches,  or,  in  practice,  a  beam  7 
by  10  Inches. 

The  compression  on  the  upper  chord  or  straining  beam  is  the  same  as 
the  tension  on  the  lower  beam,  10,800  pounds.  Its  length  is  15  feet, 
and  from  Table  IV  a  7  by  7  inch  stick  is  found  to  be  amply  strong. 

Each  truss  will  then  consist  of  a  beam  of  45  feet  clear  span,  not 
less  than  7  t>y  jlO  inches  in  <*oss  section ;  two  struts  18  feet  long, 
not  less  than  7  by  7  inches  in  cross  section ;  one  straining  beam,  15 
feet  long,  not  less  than  7  by  7  inches  in  cross  section ;  and  two  rods 
Ig  inches  diameter,  or  wooden  posts  of  not  less  than  5  square  inches 
In  cross  section.  In  framed  wooden  structures  it  is  desirable  to  have 
one  dimension  the  same,  in  all  the  pieces  that  meet  at  a  point,  and  a 
considerable  excess  of  material  in  the  structure  often  results.  In  this 
case  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  beam  7  by  10  inches,  struts  7  by 
7  inches,  straining  beams  7  by  7  inches,  and  posts,  if  of  wood,  double, 
each  half  3  by  7  inches :  or  else  beams  6  by  11  inches,  struts  6  by  8 
Inches,  straining  beams  6  by  8  inches,  and  posts  3  by  7  inches,  double. 
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Figure  232  shows  arrangement  of  a  30-foot  queen-post  truss  for  a 
highway  bridge,  having  about  the  dimensions  above  computed, 

120.  For  a  light  railroad  bridge  of  30-foot  span  and  10  feet  hl^ 
the  following  dimensions  may  be  used  for  a  king-post  truss :  Chord  10 
by  18  inches,  struts  10  by  10  inches,  and  rods  2|  inches  diameter  or 
better,  two  rods  at  each  post,  each  12  inches  diameter,  and  several 
inches  apart  transversely  of  the  bridge. 

121.  Inverted  forms. — Both  king  and  queen  post  trusses  may  be 
inverted,  figures  216  and  217.  All  stresses  of  tension  and  compres- 
sion are  then  reversed.  The  principles  of  design  are  not  affected  by 
the  change,  but  wood  must  be  used  for  posts,  and  iron  is  much  better 
for  the  inclined  members  and  for  the  lower  chords  of  queen-post 
trusses.  The  rods  are  best  made  double,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beam, 
and  fastened  to  bolts  through  the  beam  at  the  middle  point  of  its 
depth.  Three  or  more  inverted  trusses  may  be  placed  beneath  a 
single-track  roadway.  Of  the  erect  type  but  two  can  be  used.  Double- 
track  bridges  are  often  built  with  three  erect  trusses. 

122.  SSrectlon  of  small  trasses. — With  a  single  beam  long 
enough  to  span  the  opening  the  truss  may  be  built  in  place.  The 
same  may  be  done  with  a  spliced  beam,  provided  it  is  stiff  enough  to 
support  its  own  weight  plus  that  of  the  men  and  materials  necessary 
to  complete  the  truss. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  a  beam  across  an  opening  is  to  attach  a 
rope  to  one  end  and  pass  it  over  to  the  other  side;  then  launch  the 
beam  out  and  haul  the  front  end  up  with  the  rope  (fig.  222). 

Two  methods,  in  which  the  further  bank  need  not  be  occupied,  are 
illustrated  in  figures  223  to  225.  In  one  case  an  auxiliary  beam,  and 
wheels  and  axle  from  an  ordinary  wagon  or  cart,  are  used  as  indi- 
cated to  place  the  beam  on  its  abutments.  No  support  between  banks 
is  needed.  In  the  other  case,  two  spars  are  stepped  on  the  bottom  as 
indicated,  and  their  tops  la«ned  together  to  form  a  fork,  into  which 
the  beam  is  placed.  The  beam  is  then  pushed  across,  the  spars  re- 
volving on  their  lower  ends.  The  spars  must  belong  enough  to  reach 
the  higher  of  the  two  banks. 

Complete  trusses  may  be  sprung  across  by  similar  means.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  second  method  to  an  erect  king-post  truss  is  illus- 
trated in  figure  224.  Inverted  trusses  may  be  kept  upside  down  until 
on  the  abutments  and  then  turned  over,  provided  the  chord  has  suffi- 
cient lateral  stiffness. 

123.  Completion  of  the  bridge. — The  trusses  being  in  position, 
vertical  and  parallel  to  each  other  and  secured,  lay  floor  joists  from 
truss  to  truss  18  to  30  inches,  c.  to  c,  and  on  them  lay  a  double 
course  of  diagonal  planking,  the  upper  course  at  right  angles  to  the 
lower.  Or,  lay  floor  transoms  at  Intervals  of  about  5  feet,  and  on 
them  stringers,  the  latter  carrying  a  single  course  of  cross  blank,  or 
two  diagonal  courses  crossed.  Planks  should  be  at  least  ±1  inches 
thick ;  if  less,  lay  more  courses. 

Assuming  a  live  load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  for  highway 
bridges,  3  by  10  inch  floor  Joists  spaced  30  Inches,  c.  to  c,  will  be 
safe  up  to  12  feet  clear  width  between  trusses,  or  3  by  12  inches  up 
to  16  feet.  For  the  same  load,  floor  transoms  5  by  10  inches,  5  feet 
apart,  will  be  safe  up  to  13  feet  clear  distance  between  trusses,  or 
6  by  12  inches  up  to  17  feet.  On  these  transoms  stringers  should  be 
4  by  6  inches,  spaced  18  inches,  c.  to  c,  for  single,  and  30  inches, 
c.  to  c,  for  double  planking.     (See  par.  124,  p.  249.) 

If  the  beam  of  the  truss  has  not  been  designed  to  take  transverse 
strains,  the  floor  transoms  must  be  placed  at  the  panel  points  on  the 
beam,  or  hung  below  them,  as  in  figure  232.  Such  a  transom  must 
be  strong  enough  to  take  the  load  on  one  span  of  the  bridge.  The 
stringers,  spaced  as  above,  must  be  increased  in  size  for  their  in- 
creased length.  If  a  queen-post  truss,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
the  diagonal  counter  braces  which  may  be  smaller  than  the  stmts. 
One  must  run  through  and  the  other  be  made  in  two  pieces  so  that 
both  counters  may  be  in  the  same  plane  (fig.  232). 
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124.  Diatance  in  feet,  center  to  center,  between  strfngers  or 
beams  to  carry  a  distributed  load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
roadway,  including  its  own  weight.  For  other  loads  divide  the  tabu- 
lar number  by  the  assumed  load  per  square  foot  and  multiply  by  100. 
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BXAMFLBS. 

(1)  The  Span  between  roadway  bearers  of  a  bridge  is  16  feet,  and 
the  timber  available  for  balks  is  4  by  12  inches.  How  many  balks 
will  be  required  in  each  bay  for  a  12-ioot  roadway?  The  table  under 
span  16  and  opposite  size  4  by  12  gives  a  spacing,  center  to  center, 
of  3  feet  between  balks ;  therefore  there  will  be  four  spaces  and  five 
balks  in  each  bay.  If  11-inch  round  timbers  were  available,  the 
spacing  would  be  4  feet  and  there  would  be  three  spaces  and  four 
balks  m  each  bay. 

(2)  The  bays  of  a  bridge  are  to  have  a  span  of  12  feet  and  the 
balks  are  to  be  spaced  4  feet,  center  to  center.  What  sizes  of  balks 
may  be  used? 

Answer.  Either  9-inch  round  timbers  or  3  by  12  inch  rectangular 
beams. 

(3)  The  cap  of  a  pile  bent  is  supported  on  two  piles,  10  feet 
center  to  center,  and  the  bents  are  spaced  15  f^t  center  to  center. 
What  size  of  cap  is  required  ?  Opposite  "  15.2  feet "  in  column 
"10  feet "  is  found  the  required  size,  8  by  12  inches,  for  the  cap. 
Intermediate  sizes,  spans,  and  spaces  may  be  found  by  simple  inter- 
polation. 

125.  Wagons  and  Artillery  carriages  bring  concentrated  wheel  loads 
on  the  bridge,  and  for  such  loads  the  foregoing  table  is  not  appli- 
cable. 
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The  following  assumptions  simplify  the  problem,  give  safe  results, 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  usual  conditions.  The  balks  are  assumed 
to  be  so  spaced  that  the  load  of  any  one  wheel  is  transmitted  by  the 
flooring  to  at  least  two  balks. 

When  the  spans  of  the  ball»  is  less  than  twice  the  length  of  wheel 
base  of  the  carriage  the  greatest  strain  occurs  when  the  heaviest 
wheel  loads  are  at  the  middle  of  the  span.  When  the  span  of  the 
balks  is  more  than  twice  the  length  of  wheel  base  of  the  carriage 
each  wheel  is  supposed  to  have  a  load  equal  to  the  greatest  wheel 
load  of  the  carriage,  and  the  sfraln  is  greatest  when  the  center  of  the 
carriage  is  at  the  middle  of  the  span. 

For  Light  Artillery  and  Army  wagons  the  heaviest  wheel  load  is 
1,750  pounds.  Add  one-half  the  weight  of  the  flooring  carried  by 
two  balks  and  2,000  pounds  may  be  taken  as  the  concentrated  load 
on  two  balks,  giving  1,000  pounds  on  one  balk,  applied  at  the  middle 
point  if  the  span  is  less  than  twice  the  wheel  base,  and  applied  at 
two  points  6  feet  apart  and  equidistant  from  the  middle  point  if  the 
epan  is  more  than  twice  the  wheel  base.  In  the  same  way  2,000 
pounds  may  be  taken  as  the  concentrated  load  on  one  balk  for  siege 
Artillery  applied  la  like  manner  with  a  wheel  base  of  8  feet. 

Tablb  XXXIIT. 

120.  Sizes  of  round  and  rectangular  balks  and  maximum  safe 
spans  in  feet  for  wagons  and  Artillery. 


Round. 

Rectan- 

Maximum safe  spans  in 

gular. 

feet  for  4  or  more  balks. 

D 

Wagons 
and  light 
artilleiy. 

Siege 
artillery. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

5 
6 

2x6 

8 

4.8 
11.2 

5.'6'* 

7 

10 

12.6 

6.6 

12 

15.6 

9.6 

3x6 

7.2 

3.6 

8 

8 

12.6 

6.4 

10 

16.0 

10.0 

9 

12 

20.4 

14.4 

4x6 

9.6 

4.8 

8 

14.6 

8.5 

10 

19.3 

13.3 

12 

25.2 

17.6 

6x6 

13.2 

7.2 

8 

18.8 

12.8 

10 

10 

26.0 

18.0 

12 

34.8 

22.4 

8x8 

23.0 

16.5 

11 

10 

32.5 

21.2 

12 

44.4 

27.2 

12 

10x10 

39.3 

24.6 

12 

52.0 

32.0 

127.  The  flooring  must  be  strong  enough  to  transmit  its  load  to  the 
balks,  and  its  thickness  will  depend  on  the  load  and  on  the  spacing 
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ef  the  balks.  Concentrated  wheel  loads  will  cause  the  greatest 
stresses,  and  these  may  be  taken  as  1,600  pounds  on  one  wheel  for 
wasons  and  light  artillery  and  3,200  pounds  on  one  wheel  for  siege 
artillery. 

Table  XXXIV. 

128.  Thickness  of  flooring  in  inches  to  carry  wagons  and  artillery 
for  varying  distances  between  balks. 


Distance 
between 
balks  (8. 
in  feet). 

Thickness  of  flooring. 

Wagons  and  light 
artillery. 

Siege  artillery. 

Plank. 
d 

Poles. 
D 

Plank. 
d' 

Poles. 

1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
3.5 
4.0 

Jneka. 
1.4 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
2.6 
2.8 

Inehea. 
2.3 
3.2 
3.5 

3.8 
4.0 
4.3 
4.5 

IruMet. 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
3.2 
3.6 
3.7 
4.0 

IndM. 
3.5 
4.0 
4.4 
4.8 
5.1 
5.4 
5.6 

For  a  footbridge,  the  thickness  of  flooring  in  inches  may  be  safely 
taken  as  one-half  the  span  between  balks  in  feet,  or  d^ha, 

129.  Figures  245-247,  reproduced  by  permission  from  Plate  III, 
War  Department  Document  No.  273,  1906,  show  interesting  feature» 
of  field  bridges  built  by  the  Japanese  during  the  Manchurian  war. 
The  use  of  railroad  Iron  and  the  yery  general  employment  of  iron, 
dogs  for  fastenings  are  noticeable. 

130.  The  Fink  truss  (figs.  220  and  221)  is  a  superposition  of 
king-post  trusses.  It  is  practicable  in  the  inverted  form  only,  hot 
may -be  elevated  on  posts  shown  in  figure  221.  In  this  case  all  the 
posts  are  best  made  of  equal  length  to  form  the  supports  of  the  road- 
way. A  primary  post  supports  the  middle,  which  becomes  a  central 
support  for  two  secondary  trusses,  and  the  two  points  snpported  by 
the  secondary  posts  ^fi,  become  in  turn  supports  for  four  tertiary 
trusses  CC,  and  so  on.  The  stresses  in  the  primary  truss  are  worked 
out  as  in  paragraph  118.  The  stresses  for  secondary  and  tertiarr 
trusses  are  worked  out  in  the  same  way,  taking  one-half  the  load  on 
the  bridge  for  the  secondaries  and  one-fourth  for  tae  tertiaries.  The 
details  of  fastenings  are  shown  in  figure  220. 

131.  The  Howe  truss  (fig.  226). — This  useful  form  consists  of 
two  parallel  chords,  usually  continuous  built-up  beams,  divided  by 
posts  in  tension  into  equal  panels,  each  of  which  nas  diagonals  In  com^ 
pression.  The  upper  chord  is  in  compression,  the  lower  in  tension. 
Each  chord  is  made  up  of  three  or  more  parallel  timbers  of  uniform 
size,  with  lengths  adapted  to  properly  distribute  the  splices.  The 
timbers  are  separated  by  the  diameter  of  the  largest  rods,  so  that  the 
latter  may  pass  through  the  spaces.  The  main  braces  are  one  less  in. 
number  than  the  pieces  in  the  chord  and  abut,  top  and  bottom, 
against  angle  blocks  of  metal  or  hard  wood,  triangular  in  section  and 
extending  entirely  across  the  chord.  Against  these  blocks  the  counter 
braces,  one  less  in  number  than  the  main  braces,  also  abut.    The  ver- 
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tical  rods  of  each  post  are  equal  In  number  to  the  main  braces.  The 
relative  positions  of  m^nbers  at  the  panel  points  are  shown  in  figures 
227  and  228.  In  permanent  structures  a  cast-iron  angle  block  is  gen- 
erally used.  The  ends  of  struts  abut  squarely  against  the  ends  of  the 
block  and  are  kept  in  place  by  tightening  up  the  nuts  on  the  rods. 
Iron  angle  blocks  are  formed  to  hold  the  braces  in  place  even  if 
slightly  loose.  When  wooden  blocks  are  used,  cleats  should  be  nailed 
on  or  dowels  inserted  in  the  ends  of  the  braces  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  timbers  of  the  Howe  truss  are  all  square-sawed  and  have  no  mor- 
tises or  tenons. 

132.  The  •tresses  in  a  chord  of  a  Howe  truss  are  a  maximum  at 
the  center  and  when  the  truss  is  loaded  throughout  its  length.  This 
maximum  stress  —  the  total  load  on  the  bridge  X  span  in  feet  ^16 
times  height  of  truss  in  feet. 

The  chord  stress  in  the  end  panels  will  not  exceed  one-fourth  the 
load  on  the  bridge  unless  the  length  of  the  panel  is  greater  than  its 
height,  which  should  never  be  the  case.  Between  these  lower  and 
higher  limits  ihe  chord  stresses  vary,  but  not  by  equal  increments. 
The  change  is  more  rapid  near  the  ends  and  less  so  toward  the  middle. 
For  wooden  trusses,  convenience  in  framing  requires  that  all  chord 
pieces  have  one  dimension  the  same,  and  it  Is  not  customary  to  make 
more  than  one  change  in  the  aggregate  chord  sections.  This  is  done 
by  bolting  extra  timbers  on  each  side  of  the  lower  chord  over  its 
middle  third. 

133.  The  stresses  In  the  braces  are  greatest  at  the  ends  and  least  in 
the  middle.  The  maximum  stress  in  the  end  brace  is  one-fourth  the 
load  on  the  bridge  divided  by  the  length  of  the  post  and  multiplied  by 
the  length  of  the  brace.  It  will  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  load 
on  the  bridge,  unless  the  panel  height  is  less  than  the  panel  length, 
which  should  never  be  permitted.  The  maximum  stress  in  the  middle 
brace  will  not  exceed  one-half  the  total  load  on  one  panel  of  the  bridse, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  post  and  multiplied  by  the  length  of  uie 
brace.-  Between  these  limits  the  stresses  in  the  braces  vary  uni- 
formly. 

134.  The  stresses  in  verticals  are  greatest  at  the  ends  and  least  in 
the  middle.  The  maximum  stress  in  an  end  rod  will  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  load  on  the  bridge.  The  maximum  stress  in  a 
middle  rod  will  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  total  load  on  one 
panel.     Between  these  limits  the  stresses  in  verticals  vary  uniformly. 

The  stresses  in  counter  braces,  commonly  called  counters,  depend 
upon  the  ratio  of  live  to  dead  load  per  unit  of  length,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  live  load  on  the  bridge.  With  the  live  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  length,  there  are  no  stresses  in  the  count- 
ers. For  the  bridge  partially  loaded,  the  maximum  irtresses  in 
counters  are  in  the  center  panels  and  diminish  rapidly  toward  the 
ends. 

The  assumption  that  the  maximum  uniformly  distributed  live  load 
will  not  exceed  tbe  maximum  uniformly  distributed  dead  load  per 
unit  of  length  is  safe  for  military  truss  bridges  of  75  to  100  feet,  or 
6,  8,  and  10  panels  in  length.  Under  this  assumption,  the  6-panel 
truss  needs  no  counters. 

The  8-panel  truss  requires  counters  in  the  panels  adjacent  to  the 
center  of  one-fourth  the  strength  of  the  main  diagonals  in  the  same 
panels.     No  other  counters  are  required. 

The  10-panel  truss  requires  counters  in  the  same  panels  of  one-half 
the  strens^h  of  the  main  diagonals.     No  other  counters  are  required. 

For  a  ratio  of  live  to  dead  loads  of  2  to  1  the  6-panel  truss  requires 
counters  in  the  middle  panels  of  one-third  the  strength  of  the  corre* 
spending  main  diagonals ;  the  8-panel  truss  requires  counters  in  the 
same  panels  of  two-thirds  tbe  strength  of  the  main  diagonals,  and 
the  10-panel  truss  requires  counters  in  the  same  panels  of  equal 
strength  with  the  main  diagonals. 
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For  ratios  greater  than  2  to  1,  and  especially  •  for  rapidly  moving 
liye  loads,  the  center  counters  should  be  equal  to  the  main  diagonals, 
and  counters  of  half  the  size  should  be  placed  In  the  next  panels 
toward  the  ends. 

These  rules  apply  principally  to  trusses  in  which  the  inclined  mem> 
bers  are  of  metal  and  for  which  the  areas  can  be  conveniently  varied. 
In  the  Howe  truss  convenience  of  framing  has  made  it  the  usual 
practice  to  put  counters  of  uniform  sise  in  all  panels. 

Table  XXXV. 

135.  DtmenBions  for  each  of  two  Hovre  tmsnes  of  a  single- 
track  railroad  bridHre.  Authority,  Trautwlne.  Working  stress  of 
timber,  800  pounds  per  square  inch.  Working  stress  of  iron,  12,500 
pounds  per  square  Inch.  The  middle  third  of  each  lower  chord  must 
be  reenforced  by  one-sixth  of  the  cross  section  given  in  the  table. 


Ft. 

U 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 


Ft. 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 


09 

1 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Upper 
chOTd. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 


QQ 


Trof. 
6x  6 
6x  9 
6x12 
6x14 
6x14 
8x14 
10x16 
12x16 


Lower 
chord. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 


OQ 


Ins. 
5x12 
6x14 
6x14 
6x16 
6x16 
8x18 
10x20 
12x20 


End 
brace. 


A4 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 


Ins. 

5x  8 

6x  9 

6x11 

8x12 

9x14 

8x14 

8x15 

9X161 


Center 
brace. 


I 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
3 


j-~i- 


QQ 


Tns. 
5x  6 
5x  8 
6x  8 
6x10 
6x12 
6x10 
8x10 
8x14 


Counter. 


s 


1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 


I 

OQ 


Tm. 
5x  6 
•5x  8 
6x  8 
6x10 
6x12 
6x10 
8x10 
8x14 


End 
rod. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


OQ 


Ins. 


Center 
rod. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


i 

QQ 


Im. 


The  above  dimensions  will  be  safe  for  a  double-track  highway 
bridge  of  the  same  span,  or  for  a  single-track  highway  bridge  of  one 
and  a  half  times  the  span,  the  number  of  panels  being  increased  one- 
half.  Spans  greater  tnan  150  feet  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
field  unless  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  intermediate  support  is  very 
great. 

The  end  posts  and  the  upper  chords  and  counters  of  the  end  panels 
of  the  Howe  truss  are  not  necessary  and  are  frequently  omitted. 
Figure  231  shows  the  details  of  a  50-foot  truss  so  designed. 

136.  The  safety  of  existing  hridaes  may  be  tested  by  the  rules  for 
maximum  stresses  given  above.     Thus : 

If  the  Pratt  type  be  adopted,  the  ends  of  the  posts  must  be  slmilafly 
secured.  For  the  loaded  chords  the  road  transoms  serve  as  posts  of  a 
Pratt  truss,  which  may  be  completed  by  adding  the  Iron  ties  and  with- 
out boring  the  chords.  The  ends  of  the  transoms  are  shaped  as  angle 
blocks. 

Generally  the  Pratt  type  will  be  best  for  the  loaded  chords  and  the 
Howe  for  the  other  lateral. 

Unless  the  main  truss  is  higher  than  the  required  head  room  on  the 
bridge,  the  roadway  must  be  placed  on  the  upper  chords,  or  else  the 
trusses  must  be  steadied  by  braces  from  the  floor  transoms,  made  longer 
and  extending  outside  the  trusses  for  that  purpose  (fig.  232). 
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I  trensoniB  ghould  eitend  bejond   the 

...^  = J    The  Becond,  third.  End  fourth  tr»D- 

„_ Bide  ol  the  middle  will   be  hung  below   the  cbord   by 

bolts  or  laahlugB,  with  clear  lotenals  between  bottom  of  chord  and 
top  of  trauBom  of  0.016,  0.038,  and  0,062  of  the  span,  reapectivelj ; 
this  arrangement  glieB  a  camber  of  oae  thlrty-flfth  of  the  spaa. 

The  three  floor  ajslemB  deeerlbed  are  shown  In  flgure  234.  If  di- 
aeUBlOD  timbers  can  not  be  bad  for  transoms,  tbej'  may  be  made  b; 
kdiiiniF  inoh  t.^a^Ae  t-A^^rh.,,.  ]f  such  tiiDberB  are  aaed,  they  mUHt  be 
d  stayed  Bgainst  lateral  bending. 
no.  iii<:  •n.>ii.-<  •!••_■  ,ug.  236)  may  be  built  entirely  of  2  or  3 
inch  planfea  and  woodea  plus.  Tbe  latter  will  not  be  Dsed  if  belts  can 
be  had. 

The  dUpoBltloD  of  material  Is  the  drawIOE.      If 

"■ ■"• —  -'  — -—   "  In  the  positron  of 

le  plan&a  are  2  or 
o  tTie  span.  They 
le  edges.  Two  lo 
re  placed  at  each 
timbers,  with  sn 
OKKregaie  crnss   seciion  aetermini  rule  for  trUBSSB. 

paragraph  132  and  are  planed  or  ir  and  lower  edeea 

of  the  lattice  aB  Indicated. 

If  ttie  roadway  be  on  the  lowe  '  edge  mtut  t>e  so 

placed  that  the  transom  can  pass  i  ;  and  rest  on  It. 

The  lateral  bracing  may  be  as  ^..^..^.n.  .^^  ui»er  trasaea,  and  Is 
very  tmpartaRl,  as  a  chief  detect  of  the  lattice  truss  Is  Its  lack  at 
lateral  BtlfraeBS. 

The  latUce  tru 
span  with  depth 

SUSPENSION 

144,  Id  this  type  of  bridge  the  roadway  Is  bDDg  to  two  or  more 
cables  Btretched  from  banli  to  bahk,  nlth  their  ends  attaciied  to  tasten- 
IngB  called  OMAor^geS.  The  cables  are  allowed  to  sag ;  tbe  greater 
tlie  sag  the  ieea  tne  teuslon,  but  the  more  the  ribratlon.  A  sag  of 
one-seventb  to  one-twelfth  tbe  span  Is  the  best  for  QeJd  bridges,  Thl5 
fraction  will  be  referred  to  aB  the  ratio  of  deSectlOQ.  The  cables  are 
usually  passed  over  elevated  supports  called  lowers,  to  keep  tbelr 
lowest  point  above  the  roadway.  The  parta  of  the  cable  between  the 
towers  and  the  anchorages  are  called  iaclcttasa.  The  connection  be- 
tween cables  and  roadway  Ib  by  rods  called  (iHtpenderg,  tie;  or  alin^t. 
The  latter  designation  will  be  used.  There  is  a  sling  at  each  end  of 
each  transom. 

The  principal  features  of  a  suBpenalon  bridge  are  Indicated  In 
flgure  237. 

145.  In  military  Held  operations  tbe  suipension  bridge  Is  bert 
adapted  to  light  loads  or  long  spaus  or  the  two  combined.  The  con- 
struction of  a  sue  pension  bridge  for  heavy  traffic  will  usually  ba 
impracticable  with  Deld  equipment.  When  materials  for  nonfloatlDC 
bridge  must  be  carried  with  a  column,  the  auspension  type  is  best, 
because  It  Is  lightest  for  a  given  capacity  and  Its  materials  an 
divisible  Into  small  portions  for  tranaportatEon. 
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Japanese  Field  Bridges 


Tsitzu  River  Bridge  A. 
Fig.  245. 
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Taitiu  Rivet  Bridge  B. 

Fig.  217.  joMPH  E.I 
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146.  Data     for     calculating     main     cable*     for     snupenstom 

brldare*;  authority^  Trautwine : 


Befleo- 
tioain 
imrts 
of  the 
chord. 

Length  of 

main  cable 

between 

towers  in 

parts  of 

chord. 

Tension  on  all 
the  main  cables 
at  either  tower 
in  parts  of 
entire  sus- 
pended weight 
of  bridge  and 
its  load. 

Tttisionat 

the  center 

of  all  main 

cables  in 

parts 
of  entire 
weight. 

Angle  of 
direction  of 

cables  at 
piers— 

.i^— angle 

made  by 
cable  with 
hcHizontal. 

Radius- 
deflection 
multiplied 
by- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

iV 
^ 

t 
t 

1.012 
1.013 
1.016 
1.018 
L022 
1.026 
1.033 
1.041 
1.053 
1.070 
1.098 

1.94 
1.82 
1.70 
1.57 
1.46 
1.35 
1.23 
1.12 
1.01 
.90 
.80 

1.870 

1.740 

1.620 

1.490 

1.370 

1  250 

1.120 

1.000 

.881 

.750 

.625 

14  55 

15  57 

17  6 

18  33 

19  59 
.21    48 

23    58 
26    33 
29    45 
33    41 
38    40 

28.625 

35.000 

31.625 

18.500 

15.625 

13.000 

10.625 

8.500 

6.625 

5.000 

3.625 

The  above  table  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  eunre  of  the 
main  cables  is  a  parabola,  which  is  not  strictly  correct,  though  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  For  ratios  of  deflection  in  the 
table,  the  curve  is  practically  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  sixth  column  of  the  table. 

147.  Having  the  apan  and  total  Ihje  load  on  the  bridge,  to  determine 
the  total  area  of  the  cables,  compute  the  dead  load  as  in  paragraph  4 ; 
add  the  live  load  to  it  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  factor  in  column  8 
of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  adopted  ratio  of  deflection.  Multiply 
this  result  by  the  factor  of  safety.  The  product  will  be  the  ultimate 
strength  which  all  the  cables  together  should  have.  This  divided  by 
the  number  of  cables  to  be  used  gives  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
each  one,  and  its  size  and  composition  may  be  determined  from  Tables 
X,  XI.  or  XXXVIII.  A  lower  factor  of  safety  is  admissible  for  wire 
than  for  most  other  materials,  as  it  is  very  homogeneous  in  structure. 
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Tablb  XXXVIII. 

148.   Composition  of  main  cables  of  Mnspeniilon  brldipes; 

factor  of  safety  21 ;  live  load  200  pounds  per  linear  foot ;  dead  load 
100  pounds  per  linear  foot ;  ratio  of  deflection  ^. 


Number  of 

Span. 

strands  of 
|-inch  wire  rope 
m  main  cables. 

Number  of  parallel  steel  wires  in  main  cables. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

No.  12. 

Feet. 

45 

4 

2 

14 

16 

20 

24 

28 

34 

42 

60 

4 

2 

18 

22 

24 

30 

36 

46 

56 

75 

4 

2 

22 

26 

32 

38 

44 

56 

70 

90 

4 

2 

28 

32 

38 

44 

54 

70 

84 

105 

4 

32 

38 

44 

52 

64 

80 

98 

120 

6 

36 

42 

50 

60  . 

72 

90 

112 

135 

6 

40 

48 

56 

68 

80 

100 

122 

150 

8 

46 

.  54 

62 

74 

90 

112 

140 

165 

8 

50 

58 

68 

82 

100 

124 

154 

180 

8 

54 

64 

76 

90 

110 

136 

170 

195 

10 

6 

58 

70 

80 

98 

118 

146 

182 

For  any  other  ratio  of  deflection^  less  than  ^,  increase  the  tabular 
numbers  by  f  for  each  unit  of  the  denominator  above  7.  For  other 
loads,  greater  or  less,  increase  or  decrease  the  tabular  numbers 
pro  rata. 

Example  t  How  m&ny  No.  8  steel  wires  are  required  for  the  main 
cables  of  a  bridge  of  105  feet  span,  ratio  of  deflection  ^,  and  a  gross 
load,  live  and  dead,  of  600  pounds  per  linear  foot? 

From  the  table,  105  feet  span.  No.  8  steel  wire,  take  44.  Add  for 
change  of  ratio  of  deflection  from  ^f  to  i>ty,  f  or  i,  making  688.  For 
change  from  300  to  600  pounds  load  multiply  by  2,  making  117^.' 
Take  next  even  number  above,  118,  which  is  the  number  required. 
If  two  cables  are  used,  make  each  of  59  wires. 

149.  Tension  on  baelcstays. — If  the  cables  are  free  to  move  on 
the  tops  of  the  towers,  the  tension  on  the  backstays  will  always  be 
the  same  as  that  on  the  cable.  In  this  case  the  towers  are  stationary 
and  should  be  massive. 

If  the  cables  are  flxed  to  the  tops  of  the  towers,  the  tension  on  the 
backstays  will  be  equal  to,  less  than,  or  greater  than  the  tension  on 
the  cable,  accordingly  as  the  slope  of  the  backstay  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  equal  to,  less  than,  or  greater  than  the  slope  of  th4  cable. 
It  is  usually  best  to  make  these  slopes  equal. 

150.  Stresses  on  the  tcwers. — ^When  the  slopes  of  cables  and 
backstays  are  equal,  the  stresses  on  each  tower  wfll  be  vertical  and 
equal  to  the  entire  weight  and  load  of  the  clear  span. 

When  these  slopes  are  unequal  the  pressure  on  the  towers  will  be 
oblique.  If  the  slope  of  the  backstay  is  less  than  that  of  the  cable, 
the  tower  will  tend  to  revolve  or  slide  toward  the  anchorage,  and  the 
pressure  on  each  tower  will  be  less  than  the  weight  and  load  of  clear 
span.  If  the  slope  of  the  backstay  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cable, 
the  towers  will  tend  to  revolve  or  slide  toward  each  other,  and  the 
stresses  in  each  will  be  greater  than  the  weight  and  load  of  clear 
span. 
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When  possible,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  foot  of  a  tower  to 
the  corresponding  backstay  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  clear  span  or 
greater.  In  such  case  the  tension  on  the  backstay  will  not  exceed 
that  on  the  cable,  and  the  pressure  on  the  tower  will  not  exceed  the 
total  weight  and  load  of  the  clear  span. 

151.  Maklngr  cable*. — Three-quarter  inch  wire  rope  weighing  92 
pounds  to  the  100  feet  can  usually  be  carried  in  lengths  sufficient 
for  practicable  suspension  spans,  and  will  be  the  most  convenient 
form. 

If  ordinary  wire  must  be  used,  cables  can  be  made  by  stretching 
wires— «even  is  a  good  number— close  together  and  under  equal  strain 
and  binding  them  together  at  intervals  of  a  foot  with  marline  or  wire. 
If  short  cables  are  required,  time  may  be  saved  by  making  one  of  two 
or  more  times  the  length  and  cutting  it  in  pieces. 

152.  Ancboragres. — ^These  are  of  prime  importance  and  must  be 
secure  and  as  rigid  as  possible.  Their  character  will  often  be  de- 
termined by  accidents  of  the  site.  When  the  stumps  of  large  trees 
are  ayailable  they  will  usually  be  chosen.  Ledge  rock  or  large 
bowlders  are  the  best,  but  require  care  and  some  skill  in  making  the 
fastenings.  Heavy  staples  leaded  or  wedged  Into  holes  drilled  into 
the  rock  will  usually  be  most  convenient.  If  Portland  cement  can  be 
had,  a  grouting  will  hold  the  iron  firmly  after  It  is  set.  See  also  de- 
scription of  deadman,  paragraph  50. 

153.  Towers. — Large  trees  will  be  used  if  available,  otherwise 
trestles  of  timber;  see  paragraph  64.  With  high  bankfi^  it  may  be 
feasible  to  start  the  cables  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  a  short 
distance  above  it  and  provide  approaches  to  a  depressed  roadway  as 
indicated  in  figure  238.  For  low  banks  the  roadway  must  be  kept 
above  the  grade  as  In  figure  239,  the  backstay  carrying  it  beyond  tne 
tower. 

The  towers  must  be  high  enough  to  bring  the  supports  of  the  cables 
called  saddles  above  the  level  of  the  roadway  at  the  tower  by  the  de- 
sired deflection  plus  one-fiftieth  of  the  span ;  see  paragraph  142. 

154.  Placing:  cables  may  be  done  by  hauling  across  tops  of 
towers,  or  by  laying  out  cable  from  one  anchorage  to  the  other  and 
raising  the  bights  to  the  tops  of  the  towers  by  shear  poles  (fig.  240). 
The  cable  should  hang  in  a  bridle  (fig.  241).  In  the  former  ease  the 
cable  will  usually  have  to  be  slushed,  which  Is  an  inconvenience  in 
the  subsequent  operations. 

The  saddle  should  be  a  smooth,  firm  bearing,  sufficient  to  take  all 
the  cables  side  by  side.  In  binding  the  small  cables  together  to  form 
a  larger  one,  adopt  the  most  compact  arrangement,  the  outside  strands 
as  they  lie  side  by  side  on  the  saddle  generally  going  into  the  upper 
half  and  the  central  ones  Into  the  lower  half  of  the  complete  cable ; 
and  note  carefully  that  the  arrangement  Is  identical  at  all  points,  so 
that  the  strands  do  not  ride  or  cross  each  other  anywhere.  The 
bunching  should  include  the  backstays,  but  need  not  be  carried  across 
the  towers,  leaving  the  strands  flat  on  the  saddles.  Several  groupings 
are  illustrated  in  figure  242. 

In  either  method  of  placing,  the  cables  should  be  permanently 
fastened  at  one  end  and  be  connected  with  the  anchorage  at  the  other 
end  by  a  luff  tackle,  to  be  used  in  adjusting  the  length.  When  the  ad- 
justment is  finished,  this  end  is  made  permanently  fast  and  the  tackle 
removed. 

155.  In  clear  weather  the  dip  of  the  cables  may  be  determined  bj 
direct  observation.  Fix  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  transom 
at  each  tower,  and  above  it,  a  distance  equal  to  one-fiftieth  of  the 
span,  fasten  a  batten  or  stretch  a  line  horiaontally.  Adjust  the  cable 
so  that  its  lowest  point  ranges  between  the  battens  or  lines. 

If  wind,  fog,  or  darkness  prevents  this  operation,  lay  the  cables  out 
side  by  side  before  they  are  hoisted  up,  and  put  them  under  as  uni- 
form strain  as  possible.  Mark  each  with  a  few  turns  of  soft  wire,  as 
near  the  point  where  it  will  rest  on  the  saddles  as  can  be  computed. 
The  distance  between  marks  on  all  the  cables  must  be  exactly  the 
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same.  When  the  cables  are  in  place,  adjust  them  so  that  these  marks 
coincide,  and  the  deflections  win  be  snfllciently  uniform  to  develop  the 
combined  strength  of  the  strands. 

156.  L.eii^li«  of  slflngrs  depend  upon  the  curve  of  the  main  cables 
and  the  camber  of  the  roadway.  The  latter  must  be  liberal  in  field 
■ospension  bridges.  The  cables  will  stretch,  especiallv  those  made  of 
wire  rope,  and  the  anchorages  and  tower  footings  wul  give  more  or 
less.    One-flftieth  of  the  span  will  usually  be  enough. 

The  lengths  of  slings  are  reckoned  from  the  cable  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  transoms  in  a  vertical  line  (fig.  243).  They  must  be  determined 
in  advance  and  adhered  to  during  construction,  regardless  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bridge  when  partially  done.  When  the  roadway  is 
completed  the  distortion  will  disappear. 

From  the  following  table  the  lengths  of  slings  at  intervals  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  span,  starting  from  the  middle,  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined. 

Tablb  XXXIX. 

157.  From  the  line  corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  deflection  take  out 
the  successive  factors  and  multiply  each  by  the  span  in  feet.  The  re- 
salts  will  be  the  lengths  of  slings  in  feet  at  the  corresponding  points 
on  ettch  aide  of  the  middle. 

As  the  length  of  the  middle  sling  is  0,  the  middle  transom  will  rest 
directly  on  the  cable.  If  transoms  are  not  of  same  depth,  allowance 
must  be  made  f<^  the  difference. 

Note  especially  that  these  tabular  lengths  do  not  include  any  fas- 
tenings. Be  sure  to  add  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  when  the  fasten- 
ings are  made  see  to  it  that  the  distance  from  cable  to  bottom  of 
transom  is  precisely  the  corresponding  tabular  distance. 

In  this  table  allowance  is  made  for  a  camber  of  one-flftieth  of  the 
span  in  two  straight  lines  from  the  ends  to  the  middle. 


Ra- 
tio 
of 
de- 
flec- 
tion. 

Distance  of  slfng  l^om  center  in  parts  of  span. 

0.05 

0.1 

0.15 

0.2 

0.25 

0.3 

0.35 

0.4 

0.45 

i 

0.0036 
.0034 
.0032 
.0032 
.0080 
.0029 
.0028 
.0028 
.0027 
.0027 

0.0107 
.0097 
.0090 
.0084 
.0080 
.0076 
.0073 
.0071 
.0069 
.0067 

0.0209 
.0188 
.0172 
.0160 
.0150 
.0142 
.0135 
.0129 
.0124 
.0120 

0.0346 
.0308 
.0280 
.0258 
.0240 
.0226 
.0214 
.0203 
.0194 
.0187 

0.0516 
.0456 
.0412 
.0377 
.0350 
.0327 
.0308 
.0292 
.0278 
.0267 

0.0720 
.0634 
.0570 
.0519 
.0480 
.0447 
.0420 
.0397 
.0877 
.0360 

0.0953. 
.0840 
.0752 
.0684 
.0630 
.0585 

.  .0548 
.0517 
.0490 
.0467 

0.1267 
.1074 
.0960 
.0871 
.0800 
.0742 
.0693 
.0652 
.0617 
.0587 

0.1529 
.1336 
.1192 
.1080 
.0900 
.0916 
.0855 
.0803 
.0750 
.0720 

1 

158.  Form  and  strengrtli  of  iiltnars* — Wire  will  usually  be  the 
material  used.  The  load  on  each  sling  may  be  taken  as  the  total  load, 
live  and  dead,  divided  by  the  number  of  slings.  It  Is  really  somevrhat 
less.  Knowing  the  size  of  wire  on  hand,  divide  the  numt»er  of  wires 
of  tiiat  size  which  are  used  or  would  be  required  for  the  main  cables. 
Table  XXXVIII,  by  the  number  of  slings.  The  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  wires  of  that  size  which  should  be  in  each  sling. 

The  slings  may  be  made  single  and  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  byi 
loops  around  cable  and  transom,  or,  more  conveniently,  made  of  half 
size  and  double  length,  taking  a  round  turn  on  the  cable  at  the  middle^- 
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bringing  the  two  ends  around  tbe  transom  In  opposite  directions  and 
twisting  them  together  on  top  of  it  (fig.  243). 

A  very  nsefal  attachment  of  wire  to  wood  Is  made  by  means  of  a 
nail  or  spike  partly  driven  beside  the  wire  and  the  head  bent  over  so  as 
to  embrace  the  wire  lilce  a  staple.  A  staple,  if  available,  is  of  coarse 
better. 

159.  Construction  of  the  rondway. — A  transom  will  hang  In 
each  pair  of  slings.  On  the  transoms  lay  longitudinal  stringers  of 
number  and  sise  dfetermined  by  the  load,  length  of  bay,  and  materials 
available,  see  paragraph  8.  The  stringers  should  be  long  and  should 
lap  3  feet  or  more  and  be  firmly  lashed  or  spiked  together ;  the  lap 
need  not  be  on  a  transom,  but  is  better  near  one.  On  the  stringers 
the  planks  are  placed  and  spiked  down  or  held  by  side  rails. 

Place  the  first  pair  of  slings  on  the  cables,  taking  the  turns  loosely 
so  that  they  will  slide.  Sling  the  first  transom  so  that  its  bottom  shall 
be  the  calculated  distance  n'om  the  cable  measured  along  the  sling. 
Fasten  two  stringers  to  it  and  push  it  out,  the  slings  sliaing  on  the 
cables,  until  the  transom  is  in  its  proper  position  and  the  slings  verti- 
cal. Crimp  the  turns  at  the  top  and  place  the  second  pair  of  slings 
and  transom  in  the  same  way.    Follow  up  with  stringers  and  planks. 

180.  A  Mnnd  rail  should  be  provided,  and  a  screen  on  each  side 
of  brush  or  other  light  materials  will  be  useful. 

161.  Suspension  bridges  change  their  shape  vertically  and  lat- 
erally from  the  live  load  and  from  wind  pressure.  Vertical  distor- 
tions are  referred  to  as  undulations  and  lateral  ones  as  oacittations. 
Undulations  result  nrincipally  from  changes  in  the  moving  load  and 
to  a  less  extent  from  the  vertical  component  of  wind  pressure. 
Oscillations  are  caused  principally  by  horizontal  wind  pressures  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  moving  load.  Both  must  be  kept  within 
small  limits.  Undulations  may  be  reduced  by  making  the  handrail 
or  balustrade  fairly  high  and  trussing  it  lightly  (fig  244)  ;  also 
by  using  deep  stringers  well  lapped  and  fastened  so  as  to  be  prac- 
tically continuous. 

Oscillations  may  be  reduced  by  placing  the  cables  farther  apart 
at  the  towera  and  drawing  them  in  at  the  center.  This  will  affect 
the  length  of  slings,  but  not  seriously.  Also  by  a  lateral  truss 
under  'the  roadway,  using  the  transoms  for  posts  and  adding  diag- 
onal ties  or  braces.     (See  par.  129.) 

Both  undulations  and  oscillations  may  be  controlled  by  guys 
attached  to  the  roadway  and  carried  inshore  and  up  and  down 
s^eam  to  secure  fastenings. 

162.  RmllvraT  brldares. — With  proper  assumptions  as  to  loads 
(see  par.  5),  the  foregoing  rules  for  designing  and  proportioning  the 
several  types  of  bridges  will  give  safe  structures  for  railway  traffic. 
(Bee  also  pars.  43,  67,  and  120  and  Tables  XX  and  XXXY. 

A  railroad  bridge  should  not  be  built  on  an  incline  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  approaches  at  each  end  should  be  straight  and  nearly 
level  for  a  distance  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  maximum  train 
length. 

Foundations  must  be  especially  unyielding,  as  settlement  is  more 
troublesome  than  in  other  bridges. 

For  a  single-track  standard-gauge  railway  bridge,  the  clear  width 
between  trusses  or  girders  should  be  14  feet.  In  double-track  bridges 
the  distance  from  c.  to  c.  of  tracks  must  not  be  less  than  13  feet. 
No  part  of  the  truss  may  be  less  than  7  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
nearest  track,  at  a  height  exceeding  1   foot  above  the  rail. 

The  clear  neadroom  must  be  21  feet  above  the  base  of  the  rail 
for  a  width  of  6  feet  over  each  track. 

Stringera  are  put  under  the  rails  and  are  best  made  in  two  or 
more  pieces  long  enough  to  span  two  bays  and  breaking  lolnts.  The 
pieces  are  separated  about  2  inches  by  blocks  and  well  bolted  to- 
gether. Ties  are  placed  18  to  24  inches  c.  to  c,  and  every  third 
or  fourth  one  should  be  spiked  to  the  stringers.  A  guardrail  should 
be  placed  along  the  ends  of  the  ties,  and  it  is  better  to  place  under 
the  tie  a  lighter  stringer  and  bolt  the  guardrails  to  it. 
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1.  Milltmry  road  maklnff  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  questioii  of 
repairing  existing  roads  to  make  them  teinporarily  passable,  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  LAbor  is  likely  to  be  plenti> 
fal,  thooc^  not  the  most  efficient.  Machinery  and  transportation  will 
be  scarce.  Materials  actually  on  the  line  or  very  near  it  most  be 
nsed.  To  decide  npon  the  best  plan  under  such  circumstances,  and 
to  carry  it  out  most  successfully,  it  will  be  helpful  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  make  good  roads  and  those  whidi 
make  bad  ones,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  converting  the  latter  into 
the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  principles  of  road  construction. 
These  principles  are  the  same  for  all  roads,  though  the  practice  re* 
suiting  from  their  application  may  differ  in  military  roads  from  that 
considered  best  for  civil  roads. 

2.  Tlie  siipportlmff  power  of  cohesive  compacted  earth,  moist 
but  not  wet,  is  sufficient  to  bear  without  objectionable  indentation 
the  weights  on  hoofs  and  wheels  which  result  from  ordinary  high- 
way traffic  The  supporting  power  of  the  same  earth  when  thor- 
onghly  wet  is  only  about  one-thirtieth  as  much,  and  is  not  sufficient 
to  carry  the  weights  on  hoofs  and  wheels  until  the  wagons  have  sunk 
to  their  axles  and  the  animals  to  their  bellies,  when  traffic  becomes 
impossible.  Between  these  extremes  lie  many  gradations  of  good  and 
bad  roads. 

3.  Civil  roads  are  also  rated  as  bad  when  the  surface,  though  hard* 
is  rough,  as  when  there  are  projecting  bowlders  or  ledges  of  rock 
crossing  the  road,  or  stumps  or  roots  in  the  way ;  and  also  when  any 
of  the  grades  exceed  the  limit  at  which  a  team  can  pull  its  own  load. 

As  to  roughness,  its  principal  effect  is  to  increase  the  wear  and 
tear  of  v^ides  and  the  discomfort  of  passengers,  and  to  prevent  a 
faster  gait  than  a  walk ;  hence  it  is  of  secondary  importance  for  mili- 
tary traffic.  As  to  gradients,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  army  trans- 
portation is  always  in  trains,  so  that  teams  can  be  doubled  when 
necessary,  and  also  that  there  is  usually  an  ample  supply  of  labor  In 
reach  so  that  loads  can  be  broken,  within  the  limits  of  possible 
wheel  transportation,  steep  gradients  alone  may  delay  military  traffle, 
hot  can  not  stop  it. 

Extensive  work  for  reduction  of  grades  will  rarely  be  worth  while 
so  long  as  the  prevailing  natural  grades  do  not  exceed  3^,  and  the 
maximum  are  short  and  not  steeper  than  6**.  Rolling  country,  classed 
as  decidedly  rough,  will  be  found  within  these  limits. 

For  long  grades,  as  in  mountain  roads,  considerable  work  nmy  be 
profitably  expended  in  keeping  prevailing  grades  within  2**,  with  a 
maximum  of  not  more  than  4**  on  short  ones. 

4.  The  paraiaovnt  qvestion  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  the  sup- 
porting power  of  the  roadbed  as  affected  by  water.  This  supporting 
power  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  damp  to  com- 
pact well  and  yet  not  wet  enough  to  yield  considerably  under  the 
pressure.  It  is  not  desirable  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the 
soil,  because  if  this  is  done  it  loses  its  compacting  power,  and  any 
particles  dislodged  from  cohesion  to  adjacent  ones  remain  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  friable  condition,  refusing  to  reunite  under  pressure  until 
moisture  is  supplied. 

The  snpportlaff  pontver  of  uret  eartli  may  be  increased  In  two 
ways :  First,  by  removing  the  surplus  water  and  keeping  it  out,  and, 
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second,  by  introducing  rigid  material,  of  a  combination  of  materials, 
which  will  afford  a  proper  bearing  surface  and  so  distribute  the  pres- 
sures as  to  reduce  tnem  below  the  supporting  power  of  the  wet  soil. 
The  application  of  methods  involving  one  or  both  of  these  principles 
will  constitute  the  bulk  of  military  road  work,  whether  of  construc- 
tion or  repairs. 

5.  Drainaare. — The  water  to  be  disposed  of  in  connection  with 
any  road  is  that  which  flows  toward  the  road  from  adjacent  slopes ; 
that  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  roadbed ;  and  that  which  nnds 
its  way  beneath  the  surface,  commonly  called  ground  water. 

6.  Side  ditches. — Surface  water  flowing  toward  the  road  Is  In- 
tercepted and  carried  off  by  ditches  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  road, 
according  to  the  direction  from  which  the  surface  water  comes.  If 
on  one  side  only,  the  water  is  carried  under  the  road — ^across  It  in 
some  cases — and  discharges  down  the  slope,  preferably  In  a  gully  or 
natural  drainage  line. 

7.  Drainagre  of  tlie  road  surface  takes  care  of  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  roadbed  Itself,  and  is  effected  by  making  the  sur- 
face of  the  roadbed  smooth  and  compact  and  giving  It  regular  slopes 
longitudinally  or  in  the  direction  of  the  road  and  laterally  or  toward 
the  sides.  The  longitudinal  slope  Is  the  grrade,  and  the  lateral 
slope  is  called  the  crovm.  The  compacting  or  consolidation  of  the 
road  surface  reduces  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water,  and  the  smooth 
regular  slopes  cause  the  rainfall  to  run  off  promptly.  Compacted 
earth  absorbs  water  slowly  if  the  surface  Is  not  disturbed.  By  digging 
in  a  beaten  road  or  footpath  it  will  be  found,  even  after  a  hard  rain, 
that  the  ground  is  wet  lor  a  slight  depth  only.  The  surface  stratum 
when  wet  seems  to  form  an  impervious  coating  which  keeps  the  rest 
dry.  If  the  surface  is  disturbed  during  the  rain,  as  by  traffic,  the 
protection  of  the  surface  stratum  is  lost  and  the  water  penetrates 
deeper.  An*  earth  road  in  constant  use  In  wet  weather  will  become 
muddy,  no  matter  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  drainage,  but  with 
proper  drainage  a  road  will  not  become  muddy  so  soon,  nor  stay  muddy 
so  long,  nor  will  the  mud  get  so  deep. 

To  maiataln  a  road  In  grood  condition  under  traffic  in 
-fvet  -vreatlier  It  must  be  given  a  surface  the  supporting  power  of 
which  is  not  diminished  by  moisture,  so  that  the  wetted  surface  is 
Diot  dlsturt)ed  by  the  traffic.  Various  kinds  of  such  surfaces  are  formed 
artificially,  and  are  called  pa/vements.  In  addition  to  their  qualities 
just  described  they  also  act  in  an  important  way  in  distributing  the 
pressures  from  the  wheels  to  the  earth  foundation.  It  has  been  noted 
that  all  binding  materials  lose  their  efficiency  when  absolutely  free 
from  moisture.  As  the  distributed  pressure  on  the  ground  surface 
can  be  borne  by  earth  carrying  more  moisture,  anti  as  such  earth 
underneath  the  pavement  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
becoming  too  dry,  it  Is  readily  seen  that  where  a  road  is  covered  with 
pavement  It  is  possible  to  do  harm  rather  than  good  by  too  much 
underdralnage. 

8.  The  cro^vvn  of  an  earth  road  should  be  6  inches  for  a  road 
of  ordinary  width.  Theoretically  the  crown  should  increase  with  the 
grade,  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  refinement  In  practice.  The  con- 
venience in  construction  of  a  fixed  crown  outweighs  any  advantages  of 
a  variable  crown.  If  the  grade  is  so  steep  that  water  fidws  too  far 
along  the  road,  causing  scour  in  the  wheel  ruts,  it  is  better  to  build 
low  ridges  across  the  road  at  intervals  to  turn  the  water  to  the  side 
than  to  attempt  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  a  greater  crown.  The 
ridges  mav  be  wide  and  flat,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  reversed  grade 
fora  few  feet,  perfectly  effective,  and  yet  so  gentle  as  not  to  materially 
disturb  traffic. 

The  best  distribution  of  the  cro^vn  is  to  give  five-eighths  of 
it  to  the  outside  quarters  and  three-eighths  to  the  inside  quarters  of 
the  road.  The  resulting  crown  is  neaiiy  an  arc  of  a  circle.  With  in- 
experienced men  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  form  for  a  crown. 
Figure  1  shows  its  construction.     The  upright  forms  a  convenient 
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handle,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  plummet  to  level  the  gauge  across 
the  road. 

9.  Snbdrainaare  Is  resorted  to  when  It  is  desirable  to  lower  the 
surface  of  the  ground  water.  By  the  ground-water  level  at  any  point 
is  meant  the  depth  at  which  the  soil  becomes  fully  saturated.  It  is 
the  depth  at  which  water  will  stand  in  a  well  or  pit.  If  it  is  4  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface,  it  will  not  affect  the  condition  of  a  road 
in  good  soil.  Ground  water  rises  in  wet  and  falls  in  dry  water.  It 
probably  rises  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  regardless  of  the  rainfall. 

If  the  ground  water  comes  nearer  the  surface  than  4  feet  its 
eflfect  may  be  bad  or  not,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  elevation  of  the  road.  Generally,  however,  high  ground- 
water level  and  poor  soil  for  road  making  go  together. 

10.  Sabdralifaare  will  not  often  be  a  feature  of  military  road 
work,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  best  accomplished  by  a  tile  drain 
laid  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  road  under  the  side  ditches  (fig. 
3).  The  tile  should  be  of  the  bell-and-spigot  pattern,  laid  with  open 
joints,  the  bell  upgrade.  As  water  flows  along  the  outside  of  the 
pipe  as  well  as  on  the  Inside,  it  should  be  surrounded  by  porous, 
nonerosible  material,  such  as  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

On  military  roads  substitutes  for  the  tile  must  often  be  used.  The 
essential  is  a  continuous  conduit  into  which  water  may  percolate 
through  the  sides  and  along  which  It  may  flow  with  a  relatively  high 
velocity.  Broken  stone,  plank,  or  layers  of  fascines  or  brush  will  do 
much  good.  Any  form  except  a  pipe  or  box  tends  to  quickly  choke 
up  with  fine  silt  washed  into  the  interstices.  This  may  be  partly  pre- 
vented by  interposing  a  layer  of  filtering  material  such  as  straw,  turf, 
f:rain  sacks,  etc.,  between  the  material  of  the  drain  and  the  surround- 
ng  earth,  especially  on  the  top.  If  turf  is  used,  put  the  grass  side 
tow^ard  the  drain 

Side  ditdies  act  as  sabdralns  to  the  extent  of  their  depth.  A 
free  outlet  is  necessary  for  the  eflicient  operation  of  subdrains  and 
side  ditches 

11.  Importance  of  side  ditches. — It  is  obvious  that  the  side 
ditches  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  a  road  in  so  many  ways 
that  they  must  be  of  great  Importance.  They  assist  in  every  class 
of  drainage  and  also  offer  the  most  convenient  source  for  material 
to  crown  and  raise  the  roadbed.  Ample  side  ditching  is  the  con- 
sideration of  first  importance  in  every  road  project,  except  in  arid 
climates  or  very  sandy  soil. 

12.  Porm  of  side  dltcliea. — The  best  form  of  side  ditch  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  favorable  for  a 
variable  flow  of  water  at  relatively  uniform  velocity ;  that  it  does 
not  fill  up  by  caving  or  from  the  wash  of  earth  from  the  road ;  that  if 
a  wagon  Is  run  into  it  accidentally  or  in  an  emergency  no  especial 
trouble  follows,  and  that  it  furnishes  earth  enough  to  crown  the 
road.  This  form  is  suited  to  a  road  which  has  ample  width  and 
is  on  good  ground.  If  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  road 
narrow  and  the  ground  wet,  a  ditch  of  the  form  shown  in  figure  3 
will  be  better.  It  takes  less  space  and  is  deeper.  It  will  fill  up 
more  rapidly  and  require  more  work  to  keep  it  open.  The  form  in 
figure  2  can  be  opened  with  scrapers.     The  form  in  figure  3  must  be 

dug  with  shovels.  ,„  „     ,.    o^,.  ^    ^  ^m.  ^ 

13  The  slope  of  side  dltcbes  will  usually  be  that  of  the  road, 
though  if  the  latter  is  less  than  1  in  125,  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  should  be  Increased  by  making  it  shallower  at  the  upper 
and  deeper  at  the  lower  end.  A  long:  ditob  on  a  steady  grade  will 
do  its  work  better  if  made  flrradaally  largrer  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  end.  In  all  cases  the  bottom  should  have  a  uniform  oc  in- 
creasing grade  to  the  outlet  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pools.  Large 
springs  near  the  road  should  be  tapped  below  the  surface  and  led  into 

the  side  ditches.  ^  ..       ,_   ^,     ^  ^   *.     *». 

On  very  steep  hills  roads  are  often  badly  damaged  by  the  scour 
of  water  flowing  in  the  side  ditches.     To  prevent  this  the   ditches 
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may  be  roughly  paved  or  may  have  weirs  of  logs  and  brush  or  stone 
built  across  them  at  intervals.  These  dams  should  not  be  tight 
enough  to  hold  any  water  permanently.  Or  the  ditch  may  be  stepped, 
paving  the  steps  at  top  and  bottom,  to  prevent  scour  by  the  overfalls. 

14.  Kmbankmenta. — Raising  the  surface  of  a  road  or  carrying 
it  on  an  embankment  produces  the  same  relative  effect,  so  far  as 
saturation  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  as  lowering  the  ground  water. 
Roads  may  also  be  carried  on  embankments  to  reduce  grades.  This 
is  especially  advantageous  when  a  cut  Is  made  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  the  material  can  be  placed  in  the  roadbed  at  the  bottom  so  as  to 
raise  it  materially.  The  haul  te  short  and  downhill,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  accomplishes  a  double  benefit  in  reducing  the  grade 
by  lowering  the  road  at  the  top  and  raising  it  at  the  bottom. 

When  there  is  no  near-by  cutting  the  material  for  embankments 
must  be  dug  on  areas  outside  of  the  line.  Excavations  made  for  this 
puroose  are  called  borro^v  pita.  If  the  material  along  the  roadbed 
is  fit  for  use,  the  borrow  pits  are  enlargements  of  the  side  ditches.. 
The  superior  convenience  of  this  arrangement  determines  its  use  in 
many  cases  when  the  material  is  poor.  It  is  indeed  seldom  that  the 
material  from  side  ditches  cast  up  on  an  unimproved  road  and  prop- 
erly surfaced  and  compacted  will  not  make  the  road  temporarily  better 
than  it  was  before. 

Embankments  should  have  a  top  or  crown  at  least  5  feet  wider 
than  the  proposed  roadway,  and  should  have  side  slopes  not  steeper 
than  li  to  1,  unless  the  material  stands  naturally  at  a  steeper  slope. 
An  allowance  for  •ettlement  should  be  made  of  about  one-tenth 
the  height.  If  the  embankment  is  put  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  com- 
pacted by  traffic  during  its  construction,  this  allowance  for  shrinkage 
may  be  considerably  reduced. 

15.  CnttinflT** — Excavations  on  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  made 
either  to  reduce  extreme  elevations  and  grades  or  to  give  a  level  sur- 
face for  the  roadway.  In  the  former  case  they  are  usually  called 
cut*,  and  in  the  latter  aide  ciittinflr*»  or  sometimes  cuts  and  flUa*. 
since  the  material  excavated  is  usually  used  to  make  an  embankment 
to  carry  part  of  the  road  (fig.  4). 

Cuts  will  have  a  bottom  width  sufficient  for  the  roadbed  and  nar- 
row side  ditches.  The  top  width  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  cut 
and  slopes  of  the  sides.  Side  slopes  in  earth  will  usually  be  li  to  1. 
In  rock  they  may  be  steeper;  in  sand  and  in  some  clays  they  must 
be  flatter,  in  northern  latitudes  cuts  are  sometimes  made  with  very 
flat  slopes  to  prevent  them  from  drifting  full  of  snow. 

For  side  cuttings  the  same  remarks  apply,  so  far  as  the  upper  side 
is  concerned.  The  embankment  mav  be  made,  as  indicated  in  figure 
4,  to  prevent  the  mass  from  sliding  bodily  down  the  hill.  Stepping  of 
the  slopes  under  the  fill  is  a  good  rule  for  heavy  embankments  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  of  drainage  against  them  from  above. 
On  ordinary  sidehill  slopes  and  with  ordinary  embankments  stepping 
Is  not  necessary.  On  very  steep  and  unstable  sidehills  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  cut  at  all,  but  to  make  the  fill  on  the  natural  surface  with 
earth  brought  from  a  distance.  As  the  embankment  in  a  cut  and  fill 
will  settle,  it  is  best  to  make  it  higher  at  the  start  than  the  floor  of 
the  cut  and  to  arrange  for  all  the  drainage  to  go  into  the  side  ditch 
on  the  uphill  side  (fig.  4).  If  the  face  of  the  cut  presents  two  mate- 
rials, a  pervious  one  above  and  an  impervious  below,  as  sand  and  clay. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  drain  in  the  slope  at  the  Junction  of  the 
two. 

16.  Retainlngr  ivall*. — This  term  is  here  applied  only  to  walls 
which  are  designed  to  suppot't  made  ground,  and  will  include  all  de- 
vices for  giving  a  vertical  face  to  such  ground  whether  of  masonry 
or  not.  For  military  fieldwork  the  easiest  and  quickest  will  usually 
be  preferred  to  the  best. 

A  crib  of  lotsm  or  timbers  (see  Bridges)  may  be  made  and 
filled  with  earth  or  stone  and  filling  deposited  against  it.  Such  a  crib 
should  be  half  as  wide  as  it  is  high.    For  stiff  soils  the  rear  wall  of 
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the  crib  may  be  omitted  and  the  front  one  held  in  place  by  logs  run- 
ning back  into  the  bank  (fig.  5).  These  logs  may  be  replaced  by 
cablesr  made  fast  to  posts.  This  construction  can  best  be  applied  when 
the  cables  can  be  carried  back  to  solid  ground  (fig.  6). 

Vertical  postn,  with  their  feet  let  well  into  the  ground  and  the 
tops  anchored  by  either  of  the  above  methods  may  support  horizontal 

glanks,  which  in  turn  support  the  fill  (fig.  6).  Construction  in  tim- 
er for  this  purpose  are  usually  called  bulkheade. 
Maaonry  retaininiT  "wallm  should  have  an  average  thickness  of 
four-tenths  to  five-tenths  their  height  above  the  ground,  the  former 
for  good  rubble  laid  in  cement  mortar,  the  latter  for  dry  rubble.  The 
thickness  may  be  the  same  from  top  to  bottom,  or  it'  may  be  greater 
at  the  bottom  and  less  at  the  top,  the  average  remaining  the  same. 
If  the  wall  is  high,  the  latter  section  should  be  adopted,  as  it  requires 
less  material  for  a  given  height  and  strength.  Dry  rubble  must  be  of 
large  stones  fairly  well  fitted  together.  Whether  with  or  without 
mortar,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  through  horizontal  Joints.  Some 
stones  should  be  so  placed  as  to  lie  partly  in  two  adjacent  courses, 
acting  as  dowels  to  prevent  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  from  sliding 
along  the  Joint  between  the  two  courses.  Walls  should  be  built  with  a 
batter  on  the  front  from  J  to  1  inch  to  the  foot,  as  th^y  will  always 
move  out  a  little  at  the  top,  and  if  originally  built  plumb,  will  then 
overhang  and  look  unsafe. 

Sspecial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  cliaracter  of  the 
fonndatlon  at  tl&e  foot  of  the  front  face.  A  trench  must  be  ex- 
cavated deep  enough  to  get  to  a  firm  bearing  at  this  point.  The  front 
of  this  trench  should  be  kept  as  solid  as  possible  to  form  a  support  to 
the  wall  against  sliding  on  its  base  (fig.  7).  If  the  wall  yields  to 
the  pressure  against  it,  it  will  most  probably  revolve  around  the  toe, 
and  its  entire  weight  will  come  on  tne  front  edge  of  the  foundation 
trench,  which  must  be  able  to  support  the  weight  or  the  wall  will 
overturn. 

17.  Culverts. — ^An  Inclosed  conduit  for  passing  drainage  under  a 
road  is  called  a  cnl-vert.  The  distinction  between  bridges  and  cul- 
verts is  vague.  Some  small  bridges  are  often  called  culverts,  and 
some  large  culverts  have  been  called  bridges.  If  the  traffic  Is  borne 
directly  on  the  top  or  roof  of  the  conduit,  it  must  be  designed  as  a 
bridge,  and  may  be  called  a  bridge,  no  matter  what  its  length  or 
height.  If  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  roadbed  passes  over  the 
conduit  so  that  water  may  stand  above  it  at  one  end  and  pass  through 
under  pressure,  the  structure  may  properly  be  called  a  culvert. 

18.  The  area  of  -water'ivaT  required  can  not  be  determined  by 
any  rule.  It  depends  upon  the  maximum  rate  of  rainfall,  the  kind  of 
soil,  whether  rocky,  sandy,  clayey,  etc.,  and  the  slope  of  the  surface 
and  its  condition,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  timbered  or  not,  frozen 
or  not,  etc. 

If  the  culvert  conveys  the  flow  of  a  side  ditch  under  the  road,  its 
capacity  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ditch.  The  discharging 
capacities  of  channels  of  different  forms  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  areas  divided  by  their  surface  widths ;  thus,  the  area  of 
the  side  ditch  in  figure  3  is  SI  square  feet.  The  area  squared  =»  12.25. 
The  surface  width  is  25  feet ;  hence  the  area  squared  divided  by  the 
width  -»  12.25  ^  2i  «=  4.9.  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  rectangular 
conduit  of  equal  capacity,  assume  the  width  15  feet.  Then  the  area 
squared  divided  by  15  ■=  4.9  ;  hence,  the  area  squared  —  7.3,  or  the  area 
=  2.7 ;  the  depth  equals  the  area  divided  by  the  width  «=.  2.7  -t-1.5  ■« 
1.8 ;  hence  a  conduit  of  equivalent  section  will  be  1.6  by  1.8  feet. 

Required,  the  size  of  a  circular  conduit  equivalent  to  the  side  ditch. 
rWvide  the  equivalent  number  4.9  by  0.616,  and  take  the  cube  root  of 
the  quotient,  which  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  circle;  thus,  4.9  -r- 
0.616  -=  8  ;  the  cube  root  of  8  «»  2,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  equiv- 
alent circular  conduit. 

94346"— 17 17 
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These  relations  are  true  only  when  the  water  has  a  good  approach 
to  the  culvert  and  free  discharge  from  it,  and  when  the  fall  of  water 
surface  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  culvert  is  not  less  than 
the  fall  of  the  ditch  in  the  same  length.  These  conditions  can  ordi- 
narily be  secured  in  construction.  In  fact  a  considerably  greater  fall 
can  usually  be  obtained  through  the  culvert  than  exists  in  the  side 
ditch,  so  that  areas  computed  by  the  rule  will  usually  be  in  excess. 

When  the  drainage  to  be  bandied  is  that  of  a  natural  drainage  line, 
estimate  as  well  as  can  be  done  the  area  and  surface  width  of  the 
maximum  cross  section  of  flow  and  convert  it  into  the  equivalent 
regular  section  by  the  rule.  If  the  conversion  gives  a  size  larger  than 
can  conveniently  be  constructed,  consider  the  posslbilitv  of  giving  a 
greater  fall  through  the  culvert.  The  area  of  the  culvert  may  be 
reduced  as  the  square  of  the  slope  increases.  If  twice  the  fall  oi  the 
natural  flow  can  be  obtained,  one-fourth  the  culvert  area  will  answer. 

19.  As  to  tltelr  desisTiif  culverts  are  classed  as  box,  or  rectan- 
KnlwLVf  arched,  and  pipe.  The  box  culvert  may  be  of  wood  or 
stone,  or  of  the  two  combined.  The  areli  culvert  is  usually  of 
masonry.  The  pipe  culvert  may  be  of  clay,  iron,  coiK^rete,  or 
wooden-stave  pipe.  In  the  latter  material  it  is  sometimes  called 
barrel  calvert. 

20.  "Wooden  culverts. — ^Figures  8  to  14  represent  type  forms  in 
logs,  squared  timbers,  and  lumber.  The  principles  are  the  same*  for 
all.  The  inside  should  be  smooth  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  water  and 
the  passage  of  floating  substances.  The  outside  should  be  a  broken 
surface  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  between  the  wood 
and  earth,  which,  if  continued,  will  wash  the  culvert  out.  If  logs 
are  used,  those  in  the  walls  should  be  flattened  on  two  sides  to  give 
a  good  bearing  and  leave  no  opening  greater  than  2  Inches.  If  there 
is  time  to  square  the  timber,  it  is  much  better.  All  timbers  should  be 
drift-bolted  together.     (For  drift-bolting,  see  Part  II,  Bridges.) 

Stone  culverts. — Figures  15  to  17  show  type  forms.  The  stone 
box  culvert  (flg.  15)  is  a  convenient  form  when  suitable  stone  can 
be  had.  It  will  usuallv  be  laid  up  without  mortar.  If  necessary  to 
economize  large  stone,  the  side  walls  may  be  built  of  rubble  in  mortar 
or  of  concrete.  Concrete  blocks  may  also  be  used  for  the  top.  For 
the  class  of  stone  usually  found  in  such  shapes,  the  top  slabs  should 
be  2  Inches  thick  for  each  foot  of  span.  For  well-made  concrete  of 
Portland  cement,  the  same  thicknesses  will  do.  Concrete  blocks 
should  not  be  loaded  within  seven  days  after  they  are  made. 

The  side  -walls  should  have  a  thickness  of  one-half  their  height, 
or,  better,  one-third  the  height  at  the  top  and  two-thirds  at  bottom. 
They  should  be  well  footed  in  trenches  not  less  than  a  foot  deep, 
and  deeper  if  the  bearing  is  not  flrm.  The  backs  of  the  walls  are 
better  rough  so  that  the  earth  can  get  a  good  grip  on  them,  and  pains 
should  be  taken  to  make  them  so. 

Arch  culverts. — The  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  arch  and  their 
names  are  shown  in  figure  17. 

The  best  form  of  arch  for  culverts  is  the  segmental,  which  is  an 
arc  of  a  circle.  The  rise  should  be  one-fourth  the  span,  making  the 
radius  of  the  intrados  flve-eightlis  of  the  span. 

For  all  masonry,  except  concrete,  the  arch  is  usually  of  uniform 
tiiickness.  To  determine  the  proper  thickness,  add  50  to  the  span  in 
feet  and  divide  the  sum  by  50.  The  quotient  is  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  ring  in  feet ;  or,  add  one-flftieth  of  the  span  in.  feet  to  1  foot. 
This  rule  is  giyen  in  view  of  the  inferior  masonry  likely  to  be  built 
under  service  conditions.  A  ring  of  the  thiclcness  so  determined 
should  be  built  of  selected  materials  laid  with  all  face  joints  in  radial 
planes.  The  faces  are  better  perfectly  true,  but  if  cement  mortar  is 
used  they  need  be  only  approximately  so.  Stratified  rocks  which 
break  out  in  fairly  uniform  thickness  may  be  used  without  dressing. 
Three-quarters  of  the  stone  at  least  should  go  through  from  intrados 
to  extrados.     Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no  open  joints  on  the 
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intrados,  nor  any  of  more  than  three-foarths  Inch  of  mortar  alone. 
Greater  spaces  between  stones  should  be  filled  with  shims  or  spalls 
coated  with  mortor  and  well  driven  in.  All  joints  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  mortar. 

If  brick  are  used,  they  are  laid  as  indicated  in  figure  18.  The 
concentric  circles  are  called  rings,  and  the  thickness  of  brick  arches 
is  sometimes  given  as  3,  4,  etc.,  rings.  Under  the  rule  given  above, 
a  brick  arch  will  have  at  least  three  rings.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  surfaces  between  rings,  which  must  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  film  of  mortar  in  good  contact  with  both  surfaces  and 
monolithic,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  mortar  in  the  radial  joints. 

Spandrel  flllinflr* — ^The  stability  of  the  arch  requires  that  it  be 

Sermbnently  loaded  on  its  haunches.  This  may  be  done  by  deposit- 
ig  any  heavy  material,  but  in  small  arches  is  commonly  done  by 
continuing  the  masonry  from  the  outside  of  the  arch  ring  to  a  line 
or  curve  swept  from  the  crown  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the 
abutment.  For  culverts,  the  embankment  supplies  the  necessary 
weight,  and  the  main  function  of  the  spandrel  filling  is  to  give  a 
smooth  and  regular  slope  to  the  top  of  the  structure  to  promote  the 
run-off  of  water. 

Span«lrel  walla. — ^At  each  end  of  the  arch  a  wall  is  built  up  to 
the  level  of  the  crown  and  In  length  from  out  to  out  of  the  abutments. 
It  acts  to  stiffen  the  arch  and  also  as  a  retaining  wall  for  the  en- 
bankment  over  it.  For  wide  or  very  long  arches  there  may  be  in- 
terior spandrel  walls  of  similar  dimensions,  and  in  small  arches  the 
masonry  nmy  be  built  up  to  these  lines  all  along. 

IVingr  "walls. — These  are  built  from  the  ends  of  the  spandrel  walls 
with  a  splay  of  about  30",  and  act  as  buttresses  for  the  spandrel 
walls  and  also  as  retaining  walls  for  part  of  the  embankment  left 
unsupported  by  the  cut  made  to  give  access  to  the  culvert.  The  tops 
of  the  wing  walls  are  not  horizontal,  but  slope  with  the  earth  of  tne 
embankment. 

The  thlckaeas  of  -vrinfiT  'walla  may  be  slightly  less  than  that  of 
retaining  walls.  The  bond  with  the  spandrel  wall  gives  support  to  the 
highest  part,  and  the  slope  of  the  embankment  affords  relief  against 
great  pressure.  For  brick  or  fair  rubble  in  cement  mortar  the  thick- 
ness should  be  one-sixth  of  the  height  throughout,  or  one-twelfth  at 
the  top  and  one-third  at  the  bottom,  the  top,  however,  to  be  not  less 
than  18  inches  for  rubble  and  13  inches  for  brick.  As  the  height 
varies  the  thickness  does  also*  Determine  the  thickness  at  the  span- 
drel wall  and  at  the  toe  of  the  embankment  and  vary  it  uniformly 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  coping  may  be  inclined  (fig.  19)  or  in  steps 
(fig.  20).  In  the  former  case  the  stones  must  be  well  anchored  to  the 
wall  to  prevent  sliding.  The  step  form  is  much  better.  For  a  hi^ 
wall  the  coping  will  be  of  uniform  width  and  will  form  a  low  parapet 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  top  surface  (fig.  7>.  Except  as  above  noted, 
all  the  requirements  of  retaining  walls  apply  to  wing  walls. 

Concrete  arcltes,  on  account  of  their  great  homogeneity  and  the 
ability  of  the  material  to  take  tensile  as  well  as  compressive  strains 
may  be  of  reduced  dimensions,  and  the  spandrel  filling  is  most  con- 
veniently combined  with  the  arch  ring  in  a  monolith.  For  thickness 
of  crown  add  26  to  the  span  in  feet  and  divide  by  5.  The  result  will 
be  the  thickness  at  the  crown  in  inches.  The  extrados  is  a  cylinder 
passing  through  the  crown  and  the  outer  top  edges  of  the  side  walls. 
Its  radius  will  be  about  equal  to  the  span  and  may  be  so  taken.  Side* 
spandrel,  and  wing  walls  of  concrete  culverts  have  the  same  propor* 
tions  as  for  other  masonry. 

21.  Center*. — All  arches  must  be  supported  during  constmctioD 
and  until  the  mortar  has  set  sufficiently  to  bear  the  pressure.  Sup- 
ports are  commonly  built  of  wood  and  are  called  centers.  Great 
rlgrldity  is  necessarv-*  and  all  principal  pieces  must  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  they  will  take  their  stresses  without  appreciable  de- 
flection.   Long  pieces  must  have  a  radial  direction  so  as  to  be  in  com- 
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pression  only.  Short  pieces  which  can  be  made  yery  deep  relatiTely 
may  be  used  as  beams.  The  foundations  of  centers  mnst  be  made  with 
great  care  so  as  to  be  unyielding.  In  addition  to  precautions  in  the 
construction  of  centers  it  is  also  necessary  to  build  the  arch  simul- 
taneously from  both  sides  and  at  the  same  rate  so  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  centers  shall  always  be  equally  loaded. 

The  principal  part*  of  center*  are  the  rilM  and  the  slieatli" 
iBflT*  l%e  ribs  are  segments  of  the  proper  circle,  solid  or  framed, 
and  the  al&eathinir  is  a  covering  of  the  nbs  to  produce  the  necessary 
supporting  surface.  The  ribs  are  proportioned  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  arch  and  are  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  arches.  The  sheathing 
may  differ  for  different  kinds  of  arches.  For  concrete  it  must  be  wlui 
tight  Joints  which  will  not  allow  thin  mortar  to  flow  through.  For 
brick  it  may  be  more  open,  with  gaps  small  enough  only  to  preyent  a 
brick  from  sliding  through.  For  stone  the  sheathing  may  be  still  more 
open. 

For  small  culverts  centers  may  be  built  as  shown  in  figure  21.  For 
larger  arches  figure  24  shows  a  convenient  construction.  The  radial 
supports  will  vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  arch.  The 
points  supported  on  the  ribs  need  not  be  less  than  3  or  4  feet  apart. 
The  distances  between  ribs  will  be  2  to  3  feet,  depending  on  the  tnick- 
ness  of  the  sheathing. 

22.  liayingr  oat  center*. — For  small  arches  lay  down  the  material 
of  the  ribs  and  strike  the  curves  of  the  centers  with  a  radius.  When 
this  method  is  not  convenient  make  a  template  or  pattern.  On  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  along  a  straight  line  drawn  near  tne  edge  lay  off  in 
each  direction  from  the  middle  spaces  of  6  inches  each.  At  each  of 
the  points  so  determined  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  edge  or  line,  and 
on  these  perpendiculars  lay  off  the  ordinates  given  in  the  following 
table  for  the  span  adopted.  The  ordinates  in  the  top  lines  are  to  be 
used  unless  this  bottom  of  the  plank  is  to  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  in 
which  case  the  bottom  lines  will  do  equally  well.  The  points  so  laid 
off  are  on  the  curve  of  the  arch,  which  should  be  drawn  through  them 
by  a  flexible  rule  or  spline  bent  to  touch  them  all  at  tbe  same  time 
(fig.  21).  Shape  the  edge  of  the  board  to  the  curve,  and  using  it  as 
a  pattern,  scribe  the  others.  Planks  2  by  12  Inches  are  very  conven- 
ient material  for  ribs.  From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
plank  will  cut  the  whole  rib  for  a  8-foot  arch,  and  by  adding  a  3-Inch 
strip  on  the  top  edge  It  will  give  a  rib  for  a  4-foot  arch.  For  larger 
arches  build  up  tbe  ribs  by  putting  segments  end  to  end  with  a  close 
bearing  and  fasten  them  with  other  segments  put  on  as  fish  plates 
(fig.  23.)    The  end  bearings  should  not  be  less  than  8  Inches. 
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Table  I. 

23  Middle  and  side  ordinate*  for  megnkental  arches  with 
rises  s.|  span^  Ordinates  in  top  lines  measured  from  the  tangent; 
ordinates  in  bottom  lines  measured  from  the  chord. 


Ra- 
dius. 

Rise 
or 
mid- 
dle 
ordi- 
nates. 

Ordinates  in  feet  at  distances  from  middle  of— 

1 

0.5 

1 

1.5 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.5 

4 

4.5. 

5 

3 

1.87 

0.75 

0.06 
.69 

0.36 
.39 

0.75 
.00 

4 

2.50 

1.00 

.05 
.95 

.21 
.79 

.50 
.50 

1.00 
.00 

5 

3.12 

1.25 

.04 
1.21 

.17 
1.08 

.42 
.83 

.78 
.47 

1.25 
.00 

6 

3.75 

1.50 

.03 
1.47 

.14 
1.36 

.31 
1.19 

.49 
1.01 

.95 
.55 

1.60 
.00 

8 

5.00 

2L00 

.03 
1.97 

.10 
1.90 

.23 
1.77 

.42 
1.58 

.67 
1.33 

1.00 
1.00 

1.50 
.60 

2.00 
.00 

10 

6.25 

2.50 

.02 

2.48 

.08 
2.42 

.18 
2.32 

.33 
2.17 

.62 
1.98 

.77 
1.73 

1.18 
1.32 

1.45 
1.06 

2.15 
.35 

2.50 
.00 

12 

7.50 

3.00 

.02 
2.98 

.07 
2.93 

.16 
2.85 

.27 
2.73 

.43 
2.57 

.62 
2.38 

.87 
2.13 

1.16 
1.84 

1.50 
1.50 

1.91 
1.09 

14 

8.75 

3.50 

.01 
3.49 

.07 
3.43 

.13 
3.37 

.23 
3.27 

.36 
3.14 

.53 
2.97 

.73 
2.77 

.97 
2.63 

1.37 
2.13 

1.57 
1.93 

16 

laoo 

4.00 

.01 
3. 99 

.05 
3.95 

.11 
3.89 

.20 
3.80 

.32 
3.68 

.46 
3.54 

.63 
3.37 

.83 
3.17 

1.07 
2.98 

1.34 
2.66 

18 

11.25 

4.50 

.01 
4.49 

.05 
4.45 

.10 
4.40 

.19 
4.31 

.28 
4.22 

.42 
4.08 

.55 
3.95 

.75 
3.75 

.95 
3.66 

1.15 
3.85 

20 

12.50 

5.00 

.01 
4.90 

.04 
4.96 

.09 
4.91 

.16 
4.84 

.25 
4.75 

.36 
4.64 

.50 
4.60 

.67 
4.33 

.84 
4.10 

1.05 
3.95 

24.  Pipe  culverts. — Vitrified  clay,  concrete,  and  cast-iron  pipe 
culyerts  should,  if  possible,  be  laid  on  a  carefully  prepared  foundation 
of  broken  stone,  gravel,  or  concrete,  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  pipe,  which  should  rest  evenly  and  solidly  on  the  founda- 
tion from  end  to  end.  The  earth  filling  should  be  thoroughly  com- 
pacted around  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe,  using  water  if  practicable, 
bat  should  be  left  loose  around  the  upper  part.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  thorough  undertamping  trebles  the  strength  of  concrete 
pipe.  The  top  surface  of  earthenware  pipes  should  be  not  less  than 
18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  roadbed.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
joints  tight.  Clay  or  cement  motar  may  be  used  for  packing.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  laying  to  have  the  spigots  enter  the  bells  to  the 
full  length.  Oakum,  rope,  grass,  or  any  available  material  may  be 
put  in  first  and  rammed  to  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  packing  mate- 
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rial  from  mnniDsr  through  into  the  pipe.  Pipe  culverts  should  run 
dry  when  the  flow  ceases.  They  should  have  an  average  fall  of  not 
less  than  1  in  72  for  vitrified  and  1  in  225  for  cast-iron  pipe.  The 
f^  should  not  be  uniform,  but  should  increase  slightly  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  side,  giving  the  pipe  a  camber  which  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  pockets  by  settlement. 

The  ends  of  pipe  culverts  should  be  protected  by  head  walls.  These 
may  be  of  rubble  or  brick  masonry,  or  for  temporary  purposes  of 
wood  (figs.  25  and  26). 

Vitrified  pipe  is  made  in  2  and  3  foot  lengths;  the  former  is  the 
standard  market  length.  Up  to  2  feet  in  diameter  it  usuallv  comes 
in  bell-and-spigot  form.  Larger  sizes  are  ordinarily  in  cylindrical 
form  with  rings  of  the  same  material  to  cover  the  Joints.  The  trade 
designation  of  vitrified  and  cast-iron  pipe  is  the  inaide  diameter. 

Cast-iron  pipe  is  made  in  12-foot  lengths,  and  is  bell  and  spigot  for 
all  sizes. 

Concrete  pipe,  if  used,  will  be  made  on  the  site.  The  thickness 
should  be  1  Inch  for  all  up  to  12  inches  diameter.  Above  12  inches, 
a  thickness  of  one-twelfth  the  diameter. 

25.  Surfacingr* — It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  surface  of 
earth  roads  smooth  and  free  from  ruts  as  far  as  possible.  During 
continuous  rainy  weather  it  is  usually  not  practicable  to  do  this, 
but  as  soon  as  the  road  has  dried  out  enotigh  to  permit  it,  the  surface 
should  be  gone  over  and  the  ruts  and  other  depressions  filled  up.  If 
this  is  done,  the  mud  from  the  next  rain  will  be  very  much  less,  and 
by  attention  to  this  simple  expedient  a  road  that  would  be  constantly 
bad  with  intermittent  rains  can  be  kept  good  most  of  the  time.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  such  work  arises  when  a  badly  cut  road 
is  lightlv  frozen,  and  especially  just  as  the  frost  is  beginning  to  come 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  work  may  be  done  by  men  with  picks  and  shovels,  or  by  the 
use  of  harrows  and  scrapers  drawn  by  animals.  A  good  farm  har- 
row gives  excellent  results.  A  scraper  may  be  improvised  by  putting 
a  tongue  on  a  piece  of  heavy  plank,  and  a  steel  shoe  on  its  lower  edge 
(fig.  27).  A  railroad  rail  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  scraper.  A 
team  is  hitched  to  each  end.  For  soft  mud  a  drag  which  will  do 
much  good  is  made  by  splitting  a  12-inch  log  in  halves,  placing^  them 
round  sides  down  on  the  ground  21  feet  apart,  and  nailing  cleats 
across  their  flat  sides.     (See  par.  25a,  p.  — .) 

The  acraplngr  flrrader  is  a  scraper  mounted  on  wheels  and  adjust- 
able as  to  height.  It  hangs  obliquely  over  the  road,  the  outer  end  In 
advance,  so  that  the  surplus  earth  is  pushed  toward  the  center.  With 
such  a  machine  on  hand,  the  manner  of  using  it  will  be  obvious.  One 
may  be  improvised  by  hanging  the  heavy  plank  and  steel  shoe  shown 
in  figure  27  under  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  wagon. 

26.  The  Quality-  of  tbe  eartb  has  a  great  influence  upon  its 
behavior  in  a  road.  Clay  compacts  well  but  will  not  drain.  Sand 
drains  well  but  usually  will  not  pack.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  notably  among  the  volcanic  sands  of  the  Phlltpplne 
Islands,  which  are  sharply  angular  in  grain  and  do  pack  well  enough 
to  make  a  fairly  good  road  metal.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
sand  packs  under  pressure  when  damp,  and  that  sandy  roads  are 
usually  better  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather,  for  which  reason  nothing 
is  done  to  promote  drainage  of  very  sandy  roads.  A  road  which  is 
too  sandy  may  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  conversely. 
Gravel,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  makes  an  excellent  road. 
The  combination  is  similar  to  that  which  .produces  the  hardpan,  some- 
tlmeg  found  in  excavations. 

27.  A  road  arood  In  all  conditions  of  -weatber  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  introduction  of  materials  other  than  earth.  These 
materials  must  be  of  such  character  that  they  will  offer  a  bearing 
surface  not  affected  by  moisture,  and  of  such  thickness  as  will  dis- 
tribute the  load  so  that  the  soil  below  can  bear  it  without  compres- 
sion.    It  is  also  requisite  that  the  surface  be  smooth  enough  for  easy 
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traction  and  rough  enough  to  give  a  footing  for  animals.  Such  con- 
structions range  from  the  simplest  expedients  of  road  making  to  the 
highest  class  of  street  payements. 

Cordnroyinsr  is  done  by  laying  logs  crosswise  of  the  road  and 
touching  each  other.  The  result  will  be  better  if  the  logs  are  nearly 
of  the  same  size.  The  butts  and  tips  should  alternate.  If  the  logs 
are  large  the  spaces  may  be  filled  with  smaller  poles.  The  bottom  tier 
of  logs  should  be  evenly  bedded  and  should  have  a  firm  bearing  at  the 
ends  and  not  ride  on  the  middle.  The  filling  poles,  if  used,  should  be 
cut  and  trimmed  to  lie  close,  packing  them  aoout  the  ends  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  soil  is  only  moderately  soft  the  logs  need  be  no  long^^ 
than  the  width  of  the  road.  In  soft  marsh  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  them  longer. 

The  logs  may  be  utilized  as  the  wearing  surface.  In  fact  this  is 
usually  the  case.  They  make  a  rough  surface,  uncomfortable  for 
passengers  and  hard  on  wagons  and  loads,  but  the  resistance  to  trac- 
tion is  much  less  than  would  be  expected,  and  the  rougliness  and 
slightly  yielding  surface  make  excellent  footing  for  animals.  Surface 
corduroy  is  perishable  and  can  last  but  a  short  time.  In  marshes, 
where  the  logs  can  be  placed  below  the  ground-water  level,  they  are 
preserved  from  decay,  and  If  any  suitable  material  can  be  found  to 
put  a  thin  embankment  over  them  a  good  permanent  road  may  be 
made. 

Any  tough,  fibrous  material  may  be  used  to  temporarily  harden  the 
surface  of  a  road.  Hay  or  straw,  tall  weeds,  com  and  cane  stalks 
have  t>een  used  to  good  advantage.  Such  materials  should  t>e  laid 
with  the  fit>ers  crosswise  of  the  road  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  thrown  on  from  the  sides,  except  in  sand,  when  it  is  better  to 
dig  a  shallow  trench  across  the  road,  fill  it  with  the  material,  and 
then  dig  another  trench  just  in  front  of  and  in  contact  with  the 
first,  and  throw  the  sand  from  it  back  onto  the  material  in  the  first 
trench,  etc. 

28.  Planlc  roada  are  huilt  by  laying  lines  of  sleepers  about  4  feet 
apart,  well  bedded,  and  breaking  Joints,  and  nailing  to  them  cross 
planks  2  or  3  inches  thick  and  9  to  12  inches  wide  (figs.  28  and  29). 
Each  line  of  sleepers  should  l>e  doubled  and  composed  of  pieces  4  hy  6 
inches,  laid  flatwise  and  2  or  3  inches  apart,  breaking  joints.  The 
planks  should  have  2  spikes  in  each  end,  and  should  be  laid  one-fourth 
Inch  apart  if  dry.  If  wet  they  may  be  laid  lightly  touching.  The 
length  of  plank  will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  condition  of  traffic. 
If  all  one  way,  or  if  return  traffic  is  mainly  of  empties,  two  lines  of 
sleepers  of  8-foot  plank  will  answer.  If  loaded  n>aflic  is  heavy  in 
both  directions  there  should  be  four  lines  of  sleepers  and  planks  14 
feet  long  (fig.  30).  The  interior  sleepers  need  not  be  double.  Planks 
should  be  offset  in  blocks  of  about  20  to  facilitate  getting  back  a 
wheel  which  has  run  off  the  road. 

When  suitable  timber  is  plentiful  and  sawmills  are  at  hand  a  good 
road  for  all  conditions  of  weather  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  as 
above  described.  It  is  neither  muddy  nor  dusty,  and  is  easy  on  loads, 
wagons,  and  animals. 

20.  Cbarcoal  roads  have  been  built  through  swampy  fbrests  by 
piling  logs  longitudinally  on  the  line  of  road  and  burning  them  into 
charcoal,  which  is  raked  down  to  2  feet  thickness  in  the  middle  and 
1  foot  at  the  edges.  The  logs  may  be  12  to  24  feet  long,  in  piles  5 
or  6  feet  high,  9  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
The  piles  are  covered  with  straw  and  earth  and  burned  with  a  re- 
stricted air  supply.  Good  draft  should  be  permitted  until  the  pile 
is  well  ignited,  when  all  air  openings  at  the  bottom  should  be  closed 

30.  Gravel  to  form  a  good  road  covering  or  metal  must  have 
enough  binding  material  to  cause  the  pebbles  to  pack  and  remain  in 
place  under  traffic.  The  material  from  ordinary  deposits  or  pits  of 
gravel  will  usually  make  a  fair  road.  That  from  beaches  and  streams 
will  not,  unless  binding  material  is  supplied.  If  there  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  stones  larger  than  4  inches  diameter  they  should 
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he  htoken  up  or  excltided.  For  gravel  and  for  all  other  metal  roads 
the  roadbed  Is  first  brought  to  tne  shape  and  condition  described  for 
an  earth  road,  but  at  a  grade  lower  than  the  proposed  surface  of  the 
road  by  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  This  lower  grade  is  called  the 
•nbflnrade.  In  excavated  roads  and  those  formed  by  crowning  on 
the  natural  surface  the  subgrade  is  formed  at  the  first  operation. 
For  roads  on  embankments  It  is  better  to  bring  the  fill  up  to  the 
final  grade,  and  then.  Just  before  putting  on  the  metal,  excavate  to 
subgrade,  forming  a  trongrlt  or  box  in  which  to  deposit  the  metal. 

The  first  or  bottom  course  of  gravel  should  bo  about  4  inches  thick, 
and  should  be  well  compacted  by  travel  or  by  rolling  before  the  next 
layer  is  deposited.  The  following  courses  should  be  of  the  same 
thickness,  each  compacted  as  laid.  The  net  thickness  of  three  such 
layers  will  be  about  10  inches  and  will  make  a  good  road  of  the  class. 

31.  Broken  stone  and  cmsbed  atone  are  terms  applied  to 
angular  fragments  of  stone  made  by  breaking  up  larger  pieces  either 
by  hand  hammers  or  by  power  crushers.  The  stone  should  be  hard 
and  tough  and  not  very  aosorbent.  Trap  is  the  best ;  granite  is  good 
at  first,  but  disintegrates  rapidly;  sandstone  is  deficient  in  binding^ 
qualities.  Limestone  has  excellent  binding  properties,  but  is  generally 
soft  and  wears  rapidly ;  it  is,  however,  the  material  most  used  In 
stone  roads  because  more  plentiful  than  stone  of  better  quality. 

Broken  atone  is  classed  according  to  the  larsrest  dimension 
in  inches  of  its  largest  pieces.     The  test  of  size  is  that  the  largest 

Siece  shall  pass  freely  in  any  position  through  a  ring  of  a  certain 
(ameter.     The  largest  sise  commonly  used  in   road   making   is   2| 
inches,  meaning  that  the  largest  piece  can  not  fail  to  pass  through 
a  ring  Of  2i   inches  diameter.     The  smallest  usual  size  is  |   inch. 
Sometimes  double  limits  are  imposed,  as  that  all  shall  pass  through 
a  21 -inch  ring  and  none  through  a  IJ-inch  ring.     The  run  of  the- 
cm Alter  means  all  material  which  comes  from  the  crusher  not  ex- 
ceeding the  specified  size.       Stone  broken  by  hand  can  not  be  graded 
in  sizes.     It  is  considered  by  some  than  hand-broken  stone  is  superior 
on  account  of  the  more  nearly  cubical  shape  of  the  fragments  and  the 
less  quantity  of  small  pieces.    The  advantage  if  any  is  not  enough  to 
outweigh   the   greater   rapidity   and   economy   of  machine   breaking.. 
Hand  breaking  will  be  used  only  when  there  are  no  crushers  and 
plenty  of  labor. 

Por  breaking  stone  by  hand  the  best  hammers  are  of  steel  In  the 
form  of  a  circular  disk,  of  2  to  8  pounds  weight,  with  rather  long 
handles. 

Broken  stone  Is  measnred  by  the  ton  or  by  the  cubic  yard ; 
by  the  ton,  when  it  can  be  passed  over  scales  or  measured  by  displace- 
ment of  vessels ;  otherwise  by  the  yard.  For  a  rude  comparison,  the 
cubic  yard  and  the  long  ton  may  be  taken  as  equivalent. 

32.  Macadam  roads  are  made  of  broken  stone  deposited  on  the 
natural  surface,  or  preferably  on  eL^Toperly  prepared  subgrade  and 
contacted  by  traffic  or  by  rolling.  For  military  roads  compacting  by 
traffic  will  be  the  rule  and  by  rolling  the  exception.  Better  results 
will  be  obtained  If  the  stone  is  put  on  in  two  layers,  the  lower  one 
compacted  before  the  upper  one  Is  spread.  If  graded  stone  Is  to  be  had, 
use  2i  inch  for  the  lower  course  and  li  to  2  inch  for  the  upper. 
When  compacted  by  traffic,  the  thickness  of  the  lower  course  when 
first  spread  must  be  enough  to  prevent  the  wheels  cutting  through  It^ 
If  the  foundation  is  dry  and  hard,  4  inches  will  be  right ;  if  the  foun- 
dation is  yielding,  a  greater  thickness  will  be  necessary,  and  it  may 
happen  that  all  will  have  to  be  put  on  at  once  to  carry  the  traffic- 
WDife  compacting.  On  a  4-lnch  bottom  layer,  a  3-lnch  top  course  may 
be  spread. 

The  -wldtb  to  be  stoned  or  metaled  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  the  moment.  Ten  feet  will  do  for  a  single  line  of  wasons^ 
or  16  feet  for  a  double  line.  If  the  traffic  In  one  direction  is  light, 
the  width  may  be  increased  with  the  same  amount  of  stone  by  limiting' 
the  bottom  layer  to  the  middle  and  extending  the  top  layer  out  oa 
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the   sides.      Such   extensions   are   called    -w^lnsa.     This   disposition 
requires  that  the  earth  of  the  roadbed  shall  be  of  excellent  quality. 

If  the  traffic  can  be  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stone 
it  will  be  much  better.  If  the  wagons  track  and  quickly  wear  down 
two  ruts  they  should  be  filled  up  by  raking  in  stones  from  the  sides. 

33.  If  time,  materials,  and  appliances  are  available,  a  liiarli-class 
macadam  road  may  be  built  as  follows :  Prepare  the  subgrade  and 
compact  it  thorougly  by  rolling.  Lay  a  bottom  course  6  inches  thick 
of  2i  to  2i  inch  stone,  and  roll  it  down  to  5  inches  or  less,  leaving 
it  smooth,  even,  and  true  to  grade. 

Lay  a  top  course  4  inches  thick  of  i  to  li  inch  stone  and  roll  it 
down  to  3  inches,  and  leave  the  surface  as  before. 

Bpread  a  layer  of  screenings  from  the  same  stone  just  thick  enough 
to  cover  the  projections  of  the  top  course,  water  and  roll  until  to  grade 
and  so  compact  that  no  material  can  be  picked  up. 

34.  Telford  roada  are  made  by  covering  the  subgrade  with  a 
layer  of  medium-size  stones  laid  by  hand,  larger  face  down  and  in 
close  contact,  and  filling  the  interstices  with  chips  snugly  set  with  a 
small  hammer.  On  this  foundation  a  layer  of  broken  stone  is  laid 
and  compacted  as  described  for  macadam  (fig.  31).  Well-made  telford 
will  probably  stand  on  ground  too  soft  and  wet  to  carry  macadam  of 
reasonable  thickness.  It  may  also  be  preferred  if  the  large  stones 
Are  easily  obtained  and  hand  breaking  is  necessary. 

In  all  work  with  broken  stone,  the  compacting  is  more  rapid  and 
effective  when  the  stone  is  wet.  When  roads  are  compacted  with 
rollers  it  is  worth  while  to  arrange  for  a  thorough  sprinkling  Just  In 
advance  of  the  machine. 

In  using  a  roller  It  is  best  to  roll  the  sides  first  so  that  the  com- 
pacted sides  may  offer  lateral  resistance  to  prevent  the  material  in 
the  center  spreading  out  when  the  roller  passes  over  It.  For  efficient 
service  the  roller  should  be  not  less  than  4  ieet  diameter  nor  weigh 
less  than  1  ton  to  the  foot  of  length. 

35.  Other  kinds  of  pavement,  wood  or  stone  block,  brick,  and  asphalt 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  but  require  special  materials* 
machinery  and  appliances,  skilled  labor,  and  expert  superintendence. 

36.  Nonintermption  of  traffic. — The  methods,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  plans,  will  be  affected  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  road 
oi)en  for  use  during  the  work  of  repair  or  reconstruction.  Generally, 
the  system  will  be  adopted  of  doing  one  side  at  a  time.  Sometimes  a 
new  road  may  be  built  alongside  the  old  one,  or  a  temporary  road  may 
be  opened  for  use  while  the  old  one  is  repairing.  The  result  in  anv 
case  will  be  to  discourage  changes  of  srade  and  to  cause  cnts  and 
embankments  to  be  made  in  horizontal  layers  along  the  whole  length 
and  not  to  the  full  height  or  depth  at  once,  as  would  otherwise  be 
done ;  to  cause  side  cuttings  in  wet  weather  to  be  all  cut  and  no  fill 
and  to  encourage  preparation  and  distribution  of  materials  along  the 
road,  ready  to  be  put  on  quickly.  ^         ^  ,  „       ^ 

37.  Location. — Much  military  road  work,  especially  of  repairs, 
win  be  done  under  conditions  which  will  make  Instrumental  location 
Impossible.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  mark 
the  center  line  with  stakes  at  intervals  of  100  feet,  or  less  If  the 
ground  is  irregular,  and  to  mark  the  grade  on  each  stake.  If  levels 
are  not  run,  the  grade  can  be  marked  by  the  eye.  From  the  center 
stakes  side  stakes  may  be  set  to  mark  the  outer  edges  of  the  side 
ditches.  Lines  stretched  on  the  center  and  side  stakes  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  getting  the  true  lines  and  grades  quickly.  If  the  side  lines 
are  stretched  parallel  to  the  grade,  they  will  be  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance above  the  bottom  of  the  side  ditches  and  can  he  used  as  guides 
in  fintshtng  the  latter.  ,  . .  ,        .   .    ^     . 

Tn  the  locatloa  of  a  nciwr  road  more  Instrumental  work  is  desir- 
able. The  general  line  will  be  laid  down  on  a  mM>.  This  line  will  be 
run  out  on  the  ground,  correcting  obvious  dimcultles,  marked  by 
stakes  BO  or  100  feet  apart,  and  the  height  of  gronnd  at  each  stake 
determined.    The  slope  of  the  gronnd  at  right  angles  to  the  line  will 


the  soil  win  bL ^ 

From  theae  notes  a  proflle  of  ihe  Kronnd  wilt  be  made  with 
snitable  horizontal  sad  vertlizal  scalea  («ce  ReconnalseaDce) .     On  this 
'■        -    ■  ■      * 1.     This  proflle 

tiie  gradea  are  loo  Bteep  ttie  notes  wuT  lie  i^ODBoTtffl  to  see  if 
grades  can  be  reduced  bv  Hhlftfng  the  line  to  one  side.  It  this  <^aQ  not 
Se  done,  the  roed  profile  will  be  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  cuta  and 
flUa  equal  Id  volume.  The  locatlone  of  brldeen  end  cnlTerte  will  be 
noted  on  the  profile,  as  alio  the  lengths  [eqmrlng  especial  treatment. 
aa  cordaroylng.  etc. 

Having  fiied  the  lines  and  gradea, 
the  Btahes  and  the  lateral  derlatlona  ■ 
cpon,  and  go  over  the  ground  again,  i 
line  and  marking  on  each  stake  the  cv 
Its  top.  The  usual  method  la  to  write 
for  an,  with  Ihe  Hgures  Indicating  its  a 

38.  Side  Btakea  are  tboae  used  to 
Hide  slopes  of  cuts  or  embankments  w: 
They  ate  set  on  each  side  of  the  center 
with  the  traverse.  Their  ijlstances 
Btde  dlHtiiDCFn,  d,  and  di  (fig.  32), 
height  of  fill,  wloih  or  bottom  or  top, 
Terse  gradient  of  ground  surface. 


the  level  of  top  of  embankment  or  bottom  of  cut  are 
distances  are  tbe  same  a 


Ide  lielsilita,  br  and  hi    (He.  32] 
It  the  sronnd  Is  level,  the  all 


torn  of  cut ;  o=-ibe  center  cut  or  fill,  and  »=>the  number  of  units  hori- 
zontal to  1  unit  vertical  in  the  side  slopes. 

I(  Ihe  sronnd  Blopea  from  the  center  to  the  aide  atakea,  the 
^termination  of  side  distances  and  heights  can  not  be  directly  made 
by  any  formijla  simple  enough  to  be  of  practical  nae.     The  relation 

la   dr-=Jic  +  ftr»,  wElch   la   not  determinate,   ■- "-    -■     "-■'    '■-    --" 

■^nt  IndpTH-ndcnt  of  each  other.     The  method  _. 

'   applying  tbe  following  rule :  Estimate   tbe   side  belgbt 

--'  tbe   aide   distance   by    the   formula   dr^iw  +  hrt,   or. 

Jlcasure^  oil  tha_  resulting  distance   to   right   or    left 


because  d 
of  ■  ■  ■ 

,_   .„    „    _   _„tlt 

'ork  put  the   side   distance   by    the   (orini 

the  stake 

ed.  multlnlv  the  aifference  bv  tbe  alooe  ratio  am 

iduct  I 


may  he  driven.      If  the  mrnnnred   elevation   Is  «. — 

eittlinBtcd,  multiply  the  dltTereoce  by  tbe  slope  ratio  and  add  the 


Imatrd,  multiply  aa  before  and  subtract  the  prod- 
□ci  lEuiu  luv  iLuu  aide  distance.  Lay  off  the  new  distance  for  the 
second  trial  Bide  distance  and  repeat  the  operation,  A  little  practice 
win  enable  a  eufflclen'ly  correct  result  to  be  got  at  the  first  trial. 
Side  staking  will  not  often  be  necessary  for  military  roads. 

."ip.  In  metallns  a  road  much  more  attention  to  lines  and  grades 
Is  necessary.  After  tbe  grading  la  finlsbed,  center  and  side  stakes 
sboiild   be  aet  and  marked  with  grade  and  sobgrade  Instrnmentally 

40.  Cnrvatnre. — Horizontal  curves  for  changes  of  direction  can 
be  pnt  In  by  the  eye  with  sufflclent  accuracy.  Run  out  the  two  tan- 
gents to  points  beyond  where  the  curve  will  leave  them.  Select  on 
encb    a    point  where  the  curve  Is  to   bczln   and   set  stakes   at   these 

rlnts.  I.ay  a  line  loosely  between  the  stakes  and  with  small  pickets 
feet  apart  throw  the  line  Into  a  curve  and  shift  the  pickets  until 
the  curve  Is  fair  and  on  the  desired  ground,  letting  out  or  taking 
OD  the  length  of  the  line  accordingly  as  It  proves  to  be  too  short 
or  too  long.     If  the  curve  can  be  made  level,  it  la  better  to  do  tt; 
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_   .        .  If  the  wMth  of 

tenter  line  iB  mad«  equal  to  1,600 
vatnve  In  feet.  It  will  be  wide  eoocigh 
&diuB  of  CDivature  eieeeds  200  feet  no 

VB  which  has  been  stakeii  out,  stretch 
i  third,  fifth,  or  Beveutb  stake  In  either 
iatanee  from  the  string  to  the  stake 
lis  dtstnnce  1h  called  s.  tntdAle  ordt- 
Tstnre  la  feet  Is  the  leugth  of  Ibe 
by  eight  times  the  middle  ordinate  In 


[>t  done  In  coDstmctlon  It  will  Boon  be 

wopIi. — The  ealeulatloD  of  quantities 

nts  win  uanally  be  for  balancing-  cuts 
qulsltlons  for  men.  teams,  and  tools. 
tpid  method  giving  approximate  resnlU 

the  BPeiiB  of  eromi  BectloBn  of  tbe 

■iKBerm  between  them.  The  distances 
to  any  desired  flccarac^.  The  uncer- 
entlrcfv  In  the  determination  of  the 
ss  section  to  be  multiplied  by  any  dls^ 
ssumed  to  be  the  average  cross  secttoD 
uniform  tbe  ground  tbe  easier  will  be 
n  and  (he  fewer  sectlone  will  be  necea- 
■  fair  average.  Experience  bas  shoiru 
tbe  ai-enij^  seotlon  tor  100  feet  In 
tbe  sum  o(  the  aetaiil  aecMona  at  the 
h«  difference  IB  so  small  that  It  may  be 
1  do  not  differ  widely  In  size  an.l  the 
irly  from  one  to  the  other. 
iransTerse  slope  tbe  sections  are  called 
tbe  area  depends  npon  the  center  cnt 
li.  and  tbe  slope  of  the  sides.  Volumes 
--'ions,  with  center  cots  or  fills  of  1  to 
£0,  28.  and  2*  feet,  and  side  slopes 
a  Table  II.     To  use  this  ta^le 

r  cnt  or  Bll,  the  width,  and 

only  the  first  requires  a  measurement 

tins  or  embantmrDt  may  be  used,  and 
reel  taken  tn>m  the  table  maF  be  multl- 
reda  of  feet  in  tbe  entire  distance  lot 


^„«.; 


C«aa 

Width  of  base  ol  ™t  or  crown  ol  fill  In  tee 

fiS 

tett. 

U 

IS 

Z2 

M 

, 

58 

63 

70 

78 

85 

92 

119 

133 

H8 

163 

178 

192 

ise 

211 

278 

537 

m 

S33 

«22 

687 

s« 

m 

648 

700 

752 

803 

8 

889 

767 

1.033 

m 

1,037          1 

111 

lilSS 

11 

l.Olfl 

IDO 

1,181          1 

263 

12 

1,1.W 

1^511 

1,300 

i:6S(l 

i.est       1 

Tfi3 

15 

1>11 

m 

1833          1 

km 

16 

1,778 

sga 

a.oiB       2 

2,261 

i;9S2 

2,204         : 

2  456 

2400           1 

533 

isK 

19 

2'.m 

«a 

2,604          2 

744 

2,886 

20 

2,S» 

667 

2,«il5          1 

3  11 

21 

iro 

331 

t'm 

D9a 

3)259         : 

35B5 

322 

3,493           3 

3,833 

a;s78 

3,733          3 

4^089 

3i 

3,eii 

796 

8;98i          4 

167 

4  3S 

If  the  mnterlal  Is  friable,  the  h 
Mge,  flat  eldea  forward  and  2  or 
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Volnmes  in  cubic  yards  of  sections  100  feet  long  of  cuts  or  em- 
bankments on  level  ground  with  side  slopes  of  1)  to  1 : 


Center 

Width  of  base  of  cut  or  crown  of  fill  in  feet 

• 

cut  or 
fill  in 

feet. 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

1 

57 

1B5 

72 

80 

87 

94 

2 

126 

141 

156 

170 

185 

200 

3 

206 

228 

250 

272 

294 

316 

4 

296 

326 

356 

385 

415 

444 

5 

398 

435 

472 

509 

546 

583 

6 

611 

556 

600 

644 

688 

733 

7 

635 

687 

739 

791 

843 

894 

8 

770 

830 

889 

948 

1,007 

1.066 

9 

917 

983 

1,050 

1,116 

1,183 

1,249 

10 

1,074 

1,148 

1,222 

1,296 

1,370 

1,444 

11 

1,243 

1,324 

1,406 

1,487 

1,568 

1,650 

12 

1,422 

1,511 

1,600 

1,689 

1,778 

1,866 

13 

1,613 

1,709 

1,806 

1,902 

1,998 

2,094 

14 

1,815 

1,919 

2,022 

2,126 

2,230 

2,334 

15 

2,028 

2,139 

2,250 

2,361 

2,472 

2,583 

16 

2,252 

2,370 

2,489 

2,607 

2,725 

2,844 

17 

2,487 

2,613 

2,739 

2,865 

2,991 

3,117 

18 

2.733 

2,867 

3,000 

3,133 

3.266 

3,400 

19 

2,991 

3,131 

3,272 

3,413 

3,554 

3,694 

20 

3,259 

3,407 

3,556 

3,704 

3,852 

4.000 

21 

3,539 

3,694 

3,850 

4,005 

4,161 

4,316 

22 

3,830 

3,993 

4,156 

4,318 

4,481 

4,644 

23 

4,131 

4,302 

4,472 

4,642 

4,812 

4.983 

24 

4,444 

4.622 

4.800 

4,978 

5,156 

5,333 

25 

4,769 

4,954 

5,139 

5,324 

5,509 

5,694 

BOAM. 
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Table  II — Continued. 

Vol«mes  in  eublc  yards  oi  sections  100  f«et  Iob^  ot  cuts  or  em- 
bankments on  level  ground  with  side  slopes  of  2  to  1 : 


Center 

Width  of  base  of  cut  or  crown  of  fill  in  feet 

• 

cater 
fill  in 

feet. 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

1 

59 

67 

74 

81 

88 

96 

2 

133 

148 

163 

178 

193 

207 

3 

222 

244 

267 

289 

311 

333 

4 

326 

356 

385 

415 

444 

474 

5 

444 

481 

519 

556 

593 

630 

6 

578 

622 

667 

711 

755 

800 

7 

726 

778 

830 

881 

933 

985 

8 

889 

948 

1,007 

1,067 

1,126 

1,185 

9 

1,067 

1.133 

1,200 

1,267 

1,333 

1,400 

10 

1,259 

1,333 

1,407 

1,481 

1,555 

1,629 

11 

1,467 

1.548 

1,630 

1,711 

1,792 

1,874 

12 

1,689 

1,778 

1,867 

1,956 

2,045 

2,133 

13 

1.926 

2,022 

2,119 

2,215 

2,311 

2,407 

14 

2,178 

2,281 

2,385 

2,489 

2,593 

2,696 

15 

2.444 

2,556 

2,667 

2,778 

2,889 

.    3,000 

16 

2,726 

2,844 

2.963 

3,081 

3,200 

3,318 

17 

3,022 

3,148 

3,274 

3,400 

3,526 

«,652 

18 

3,833 

3.467 

3,600 

3,733 

3, 866 

4,000 

19 

3.6S9 

3,800 

3,941 

4,081 

4,222 

4,362 

20 

4,000 

4,148 

4,296 

4,444 

4,592 

4,740 

21 

4,356 

4,511 

4,667 

4,822 

4,977 

5,183 

22 

4,730 

4,889 

5,052 

5.216 

5,378 

5,541 

23 

5,111 

5.281 

4,453 

5,622 

5,793 

5,963 

24 

5,511 

5,689 

5,867 

6,044 

6,328 

6,400 

25 



5,926 

6,111 

6,296 

6,481 

6,666 

6,851 

45.  For  srownd  -vrliioli  katf  a  lateml  slope  another  variable  must 
be  introduced,' for  with  a  given  depth,  width,  and  side  slopes  the  area 
will  not  be  the  same  for  different  ground  slopes.  For  every  such  sec- 
tion there  is  a  level  section  of  the  same  area,  and  having  the  same 
bottom  width  and  side  slopes.  This  is  called  the  eqatvalent  level 
section.  If  the  ratios  between  the  depths  of  oblique  sections  and 
their  equivalent  level  sections  are  Icnown,  the  areas  of  the  oblique 
sections  can  i>e  talten  from  the  foregoing  table. 

The  raticMi  between  center  cuts  or  fills  of  oblique  sections  and  the 
center  cuts  or  fills  of  the  equivalent  level  sections  are  given  in  the 
following  table  in  percentages,  by  which  the  actual  center  eat  or 
fill  of  the  oblique  section  must  be  Imcoeased  to  produce  the  center 
ent  or  fill  of  the  eqnivalent  level  section.  The  table  gives  values 
for  transverse  gradients  of  16  to  1  to  5  to  1,  and  for  side  slopes  of 
1  to  1.  li  to  1,  and  2  to  1. 

To  use  the  table,  take  from  the  line  corresponding  to  the  gradient 
and  the  column  corresponding  to  the  side  slope,  the  percentage  factor. 
and  Increase  the  center  cut  or  fill  by  this  percentage.  The  result  will 
be  the  depth  of  the  equivalent  level  section.  With  this  increased  depth 
enter  the  table  of  level  sections  and  take  out  the  volume  for  a  length 
of  100  feet.  This  method  will  give  results  correct  to  I  per  cent,  cor- 
responding to  an  accuracy  in  the  levels  of  ^  foot  in  20  feet. 
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4«.  Pvrevmtasv*  t*  W>  ad4««  t*  ceater  keUrkta  of  sideblll  em- 
bankments and  cattings  to  obtain  tbe  center  kel|^t  of  the  level  sec- 
tion of  equal 


Transverse  gradient  of  eround  sarface. 

Side  slopes  of  cnt  or  em- 
bankment. 

Itol. 

l}tol. 
0.03 

2tol. 

15tol 

0.02 

0.04 

14tol 

.03  1        .03 
.03          .04 
.03  '        .04 

.04 

13tol. 

.05 

12tol 

.06 

lltol 

.04 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.13 
.18 

.05 
.07 
.08 
.11 
.14 
.19 
.27 

.08 

lOtol 

.09 

9tol 

.12 

8tol 

.14 

7tol 

.19 

6tol 

.27 

Stol 

.41 

47.  To  balance  the  emt  and  fill  in  a  aide  eattims  the  center  line 
should  be  run  so  that  there  will  be  a  slight  cut  along  it.  This  will 
give  a  small  excess  of  volume  of  cut  over  volume  of  fill,  which  is 
desir  abl  e 

48.  HflindliniT  eartk. — The  excavation  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  its 
formation  into  an  embankment  may  be  classified  into  loosenlBS» 
loading:*  ha«liHK*'and  apreadias* 

liOoaeniHS  witk  a  plow  will  require  2  horses,  2  men,  and  a  plow 
for  each  40  yards  per  nour.  If  very  hard,  4  horses  will  be  required 
for  the  plow.  With  picks,  1  man  for  each  40  yards  per  day,  or  10 
men  equal  1  plow. 

lioadingr  material  into  carta  or  wagons  will  require  1  man  for 
each  2  yards  per  hoar.  All  other  loading  is  included  as  a  part  of 
the  hauling. 

The  haul  or  lead  is  the  distance  to  be  traveled  from  the  point  of 
loading  to  the  point  of  dumping.  The  mean  ha«l  is  the  quantity 
usually  considered,  and  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  cut  or  excavation  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fill. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yardage  made  on  various  leads  for 
wagons,  carts,  wheel  and  drag  scrapers,  wheelbarrows,  and  boxes,  or 
other  improvised  facilities.  The  load  units  assumed  are  1  yard 
for  wagons,  i  yard  for  carts  and  wheel  scrapers,  I  yard  for  drag 
scrapers,  ^  ^ard  for  wheelbarrows,  and  ^  yard  as  a  load  for  2 
men,  carried  in  a  box  or  otherwise. 


.•*'  '  ■■. 
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Table  IV. 
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49.  TttrAmge  of  eartk  which  can  be  handled  p^r  liour  in  different 
conveyances : 


Yardage  per  hour  per  coaveyanoe  for  hauling  in— 

Length  of  haul  in  feet. 
< 

Wagons. 

Carts  or 

wheel 

scrapers. 

Drag 
scrapers. 

Wheel- 
barrows. 

In  tubs 
or  boxes. 

40  or  less *.............. 

22.0 

14.0 

10.0 

8.0 

4.2 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.2 

.9 

.7 

.6 

2.0 

50, : 

1.8 

75 

1.6 

100 

12.0 
10.0 
8.6 
7.5 
6.7 
6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.6 
4.3 

6.0 
5.0 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
3.0 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.1 

1.4 

200 

.9 

300 

400 

600 

600 

TOO 

1 

800 

900 

_ 

1000 

t 

1 
1 

1 

A  wagon  should  be  loaded  in  4  minutes  or  less  and  a  cart  in  2  min« 
utes  or  less.  There  should  be  at  least  6  shovelers  for  each  wagon  at 
each  loading  point,  and  at  least  3  for  each  cart.  One  gang  of  ehovelers 
should  not  be  required  to  load  more  than  10  wagons  or  carts  per  hour. 

'WaflTons  for  kanllms  eartk  should  have  the  ordinary  box  replaced 
by  a  bed  formed  of  side  boards,  front  and  tail  gates,  and  a  bottom  of 
scantling  about  3  by  4  Inches,  not  fastened  together.  The  side  boards 
should  have  cleats  on  the  outside  to  take  the  standards  of  the  bolsters, 
and  other  cleats  on  the  inside  to  receive  the  head  and  tail  gates. 
The  pieces  of  the  bottom  should  have  cleats  on  the  underside  to  take 
the  rear  bolster.  To  dump  a  load  from  such  a  wagon  the  ends  are 
first  removed,  then  one  side  board  is  raised  and  dropped  down  on  the 
hubs  outside  the  bolster.  Beginning  on  this  side,  the  bottom  pieces 
are  pulled  up  one  at  a  time,  allowing  the  dirt  to  sift  through.  For 
dumping  wagons  there  should  be  2  men  at  each  dumping  point,  and, 
if  provided  with  shovels,  they  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
spreading. 

Carts  and  misrttperm  are  dumped  by  the  driver  and  deposit  the  en- 
tire contents  in  one  pile.  For  this  kind  of  hauling,  spreaders  should 
be  provided  at  the  rate  of  1  man  for  each  10  yards  per  hour. 

Example. — Having  a  cut  to  make  400  feet  long  with  a&  average 
center  depth  of  10  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  18  feet,  side  slopes  of 
2  to  1,  and  a  transverse  ground  slope  of  10  to  1 ;  the  material  to  be 

f)laced  in  an  embankm^it  600  feet  long  adjacent  to  one  end  of  the  cut ; 
he  work  to  be  done  in  24  hours ;  material  to  be  handled*  a  light  loam. 
What  requisitions  should  be  made? 

From  Table  III  take  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  2  to  1  and 
10  to  1  slopes,  0.09.  and  add  this  percentage  to  the  actual  depth  10 
feet,  giving  10.9  feet*  or,  say,  11  feet  depth  of  equivalent  level  section. 
From  Table  II  for  level  section  of  11  feet  cut,  18  feet  wide,  and  2  to  1 
slopes,  take  the  quantity  1,630,  which  is  the  yardage  in  100  feet  of 
the  ctit,  giving  1,080  X4-«6,620  for  the  total  yaritoge  to  be  handled* 
Loosening  will  require  2  horses,  1  plow,  and  2  men  for  each  40 
yards  per  hour,  or  6,620 -r  40^  163  hours  for  the  whole,  which  will 
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require  163-7-24-»7  plows  to  do  the  work  In  24  hours.  If  7  plows 
can  not  be  had,  substitute  10  men  with  picks  for  each  plow  short. 
If  no  plows  are  to  be  had,  70  m^n  with  picks  wlU  be  needed. 

The  mean  haul  will  be  400  +  600^2=500  feet.  Table  IV  shows 
this  can  best  be  done  with  wagons,  and  that  each  wagon  will  take 
care  of  6.7  yards  per  hour  at  that  distance,  or  160  yards  in  24  hours ; 
hence  6,520 -i- 160=41  wagons..  A  wagon  and  a  half  will  haul  10 
loads  per  hour,  and  hence  there  should  be  a  loading  gang  for  each 
wagon  and  a  half,  or  27  gangs  of  6  men  each  equal  162  men,  with 
shovels  for  loading. 

Dumping  and  spreading  will  require  10  men  with  shovels.  The  total 
force  working  continuously  will  be : 


Kind  of  work. 


Loosening 

Or  if  without  plows 

Loading 

Hauling 

SpreadUig 


Number 
of  men. 


14 
70 
1G2 
41 
10 


Number  of  tools. 


7  plows.-.. 
70  picks.... 
162  shovels. 
41  wagons. . 
10  shovels.. 


Number 
.    of 
animals. 


14 


82 


Total,  227  men  and  96  animals  if  plows  are  used ;  or  283  men 
and  82  animals  if  picks  are  used. 

To  supply  this  force  for  continuous  work  for  24  hours,  there 
should  be  at  least  1,000  men  and  200  animals. 

50.  Bstiniatingr  rock. — ^The  principles  are  the  same  as  for  earth, 
but  the  surfaces  are  likely  to  be  less  regular,  and  greater  accuracy 
Is  desirable  on  account  of  the  labor  of  excavation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  side  slopes,  which  in  rock  mav  be  nearly  vertical,  introduce 
much  less  difficulty  in  computation  than  the  natter  earth  slopes. 
It  is  best  to  give  the  side  slopes  in  rock  a  slight  batter.  Cross  sec- 
tions should  be  measured  at  distances  of  25  feet  or  less.  If  irregu- 
lar, it  will  be  best  to  plot  the  cross  sections  on  paper  and  measure 
the  area  by  squares.     (See  Reconnaissance.) 

If  cuts  and  fills  are  to  be  made  in  rock.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  broken  rock  in  the  fill  will  occupy  75  per  cent  more  volume 
than  the  same  rock  did  in  place  in  the  cut,  but  the  slopes  of  the  rock 
fill  will  be  flatter  than  the  walls  of  the  cut  and  the  crown  may  be 
wider.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rock  taken  from  a  cut  will 
make  an  embankment  of  the  same  average  width  and  height  and  50 
per  cent  longer. 

51.  In  handling  rock  much  depends  on  its  hardness  and  stratifica- 
tion. Some  rock  can  be  pried  out  with  crowbars,  but  as  a  rule  blast- 
ing and  wedging  will  be  necessary.  The  frequency,  depth,  and  direc- 
tion of  drill  holes,  and  the  sizes  of  charges  wlU  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  rock.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  use  and  handling  of 
explosives  for  this  purpose,  see  DemcHltions.  As  a  rough  rule  for 
estimating,  allow  f  pound  of  explosive  to  1  cubic  yard  of  solid  rock. 

52.  DrilUnir  for  lilastinfir  is  best  done  with  a  Jumper.  This  is  a 
drill  of  proper  length  to  be  held  by  a  nwin  and  struck  on  top 
alternately  by  2  other  men  with  8  to  12  pound  sledges.  The  holder 
turns  the  drill-  slightly  after  each  blow.,  If  the  hole  is  deep  it  may 
be  started  with  a  drill  of  convenient  length  and  finished  with  a 
longer  one.  The  form  of  the  cutting  edge  or  bit  is  shown  in 
figures  84,  35,  and  S&,  Drills  are  commonly  made  of  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  steel.  The  form  of  the  hit  is  the  same  for  both.  Figure 
34  shows  a  point  made  on  an  hexagonal  bar,  and  figure  3Q  the  point 


Fig.  34      Fig.  36       Frg.  36  F'W- " 
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made  on  an  octagonal  bar.  Drills  are  sharpened  by  grinding,  and 
wben  necessary  by  reforging  and  tempering.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  holder  removes  the  drill  and  scoops  out  the  dirt  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  with  a  spoon. 

Drill  holes  are  usually  from  |  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
tbe  form  of  the  cartridges  to  be  used.  The  number  and  depth  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  rock.  If  the  rock  is  to  be  loaded  into 
wagons,  it  is  best  to  use  enough  powder  to  break  it  at  once  into 
l-man  and  2-iuan  stone,  wnich  names  apply  to  pieces  of  about  50 
and  100  pounds  weight,  which  can  be  thrown  into  a  wagon  by 
one  and  two  men,  respectively.  Stones  too  large  to  be  handled  may 
sometimes  be  broken  by  sledges,  or  they  can  be  split  by  wedging.  For 
this  purpose  holes  about  I  inch  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep  are 
drilled  on  a  line,  with  their  axes  lying  in  the  plane  of  cleavage. 
called  by  quarry  men,  the  flrraln.  One  man  does  the  drilling  and 
striking,  using  a  small  drill  the  size  of  a  cold  chisel  and  a  hand  ham- 
mer of  2  to  5  pounds  weight.  When  the  holes  are  drilled,  plagr*  and 
featbers  are  inserted.  These  are  wedges  of  steel  and  frustums  of 
cones  of  malleable  iron  (fig.  87).  The  feathers  are  placed  in  the 
hole,  large  ends  down,  and  the  plugs  are  inserted  between  them  apd 
struck  in  rotation  until  the  stone  splits.  This  method  is  used  for 
breaking  out  pieces  for  culverts,  coping,  etc. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  drilling  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
rock  and  the  skill  of  the  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners.  For  average 
conditions  of  military  road  work,  estimate  8  inches  per  drill  per 
hour. 

53.  When  it  Is  desired  to  make  a  side  cutting  in  rock  too  steep  to 
permit  working  on  its  face,  operations  may  be  carried  on  from  one 
or  both  ends.  Figures  38-40  show  a  good  method.  A  line  of  drill 
holes  should  be  made  at  the  floor  level  as  shown  at  a  and. other 
holes  h  drilled  in  the  working  face  to  break  up  the  rock  over  the 
area  to  be  removed.  The  holes  a  are  not  loaded ;  their  purpose  is 
to  produce  a  fairly  uniform  surface  of  fracture  to  form  the  roadbed. 
It  IS  necessary  to  drill  them  on  a  slant,  as  shown  in  figure  38,  which 
will  leave  the  floor  in  a  saw-toothed  surface.  This  and  other 
asperities  left  in  the  floor  must  be  sledged  oif,  and  the  cavities  filled 
with  small  broken  stone  and  stone  dust  to  give  a  proper  wheel- 
bearing  surface.  The  holes  5  are  overcharged  sufficiently  to  break 
up  the  rock  and  throw  as  much  of  it  as  possible  over  the  bank.  If 
the  cliif  is  vertical  or  nearly  so,  the  cutting  takes  the  form  of  a 
half  tunnel  (fig.  40). 

The  roadbed  should  slope  inward  for  greater  security  of  traffic. 
This  will  throw  the  drainage  to  the  wall.  There  will  not  be  much 
of  it  at  a  rule,  and  there  will  usually  be  crevices  in  the  rock  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  it.  Otherwise  it  must  run  to  the  ends  of  the 
cut  or  be  collected  at  a  low  point  and  a  channel  made. through  the 
fioor  of  the  cut,  with  slopes  sufficient  to  run  the  water  over  the  dilf. 
This  channel  can  be  filled  up  to  the  road  level  with  broken  stone. 
Vertical  holes  should  be  drilled  a  few  feet  apart  near  the  outer  edge 
of  the  roadway  and  bars  of  iron  set  in  them  with  eyes  in  the  top 
through  which  a  chain  or  rope  may  be  passed  to  form  a  guard  rail. 

54.  In  clearlngr  a  line  tbronarln  fvocklSy  the  work  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  curving  the  road  gently  to  avoid  as  many 
large  trees  as  possible.  If  there  is  undergrowth  of  any  kind,  a  first 
party  should  cut  and  remove  it  to  a  distance  of  20  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  If  needed  for  use  elsewhere,  the  same  party  should 
prepare  it  for  such  use.  If  not  needed,  it  should  be  ourned.  The 
second  party  should  fell  trees,  cut  them  up  into  manageable  lengths, 
and  remove  them  from  the  roadway,  and  this  party  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  cutting  up  and  removal  will  keep  pace  with  the 
felling.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  felling  a  tree  across  another 
one  already  down. 

Trees  In  the  actual  roadway  or  near  its  edges  are  best  felled   by 
dig^g  around  them  and  cutting  off  the  principal  roots  at  8  or  4 
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feet  from  the  trunk  and  then  pulling  the  tree  oyer,  stump  and  all. 
If  stumps  of  trees  already  cut  are  to  be  removed,  it  may  be  done  by 
blasting.  The  charge  should  be  put  low  down  in  the  stump,  digging 
if  necessary. 

55.  Co«t. — The  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  roads  are  so  many 
and  so  complex  that  a  safe  esnmate  can  not  be  made  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  particular  case. 

The  following  data  are  designed  to  guide  the  judgment  in  form- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  probable  limits  of  cost  of  different  classes 
of  roads,  so  that  the  first  survey  and  estimate  may  be  made  for  a 
road  which  can  be  built  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

56.  Clearing  may  be  taken  at  $10  to  $60  per  acre,  or  $20  to  $400 

?er  mile  for  timber  varying  from  scattering  to  dense  ana  widths  of 
6  to  60  feet. 

57.  Bartbworli:. — In  a  flat  or  gently  rolling  country  where  the 
road  will  mainly  follow  the  natural  surface  with  level  cross  sections, 
the  side  ditching  and  crowning  may  be  taken  at  S850  per  mile.  In 
mountainous  or  rough  country,  with  the  road  mainly  in  side  cuttings, 
the  grading  and  ditching  may  be  taken  at  $850  to  $700  per  mile, 
the  former  for  a  lateral  gradient  or  16  to  1,  and  the  latte^  for  6  to  1. 
For  steeper  lateral  gradients,  the  cost  will  be  greater. 

58.  For  embankmentM  and  cnttinflr*  ta  eartb,  compute  the 
volume  of  earth  to  be  moved  from  Tables  II  or  III  and  take  the  cost 
at  20  cents  per  yard  plus  I  cent  for  each  100  feet  of  haul. 

Cuttings  and  embankments  in  rock  vary  so  widely  in  cost  that  any 
figure  given  as  standard  would  be  misleading  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Extensive  rock  excavations  will  rarely  be  undertaken  in  military  road 
work 

59.*  Metalinsr. — For  gravel,  take  $400  and  for  macadam  $600  per 
mile  for  each  inch  of  thickness. 

60.  Bridges  and  culverts  must  be  estimated  separately. 

61.  For  a  dirt  road  following  the  natural  surface  in  level  cutting 
the  limit  of  cost  may  range  from  $500  to  $2,000  per  mile,  depending 
on  the  character  of  soil,  amount  of  clearing,  and  the  number  of  oridges 
and  culverts. 

For  a  dirt  road  in  side  cutting  the  limits  of  cost  may  vary  from 
$500  to  f  3,000  per  mile,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil, 
amount  of  clearing,  number  of  bridges  and  culverts,  and  the  lateral 
fixadients 

Two  thousand  dollars  per  mile  Is  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
standard  roads  under  average  conditions  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

Macadam  roads,  usually  called  stone  roads,  have  been  built  exten- 
sively in  various  States  of  the  Union  at  costs  ranging  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  per  mile.  The  figures  here  given  as  to  metaling  are  based  on  a 
maximum  width  of  18  feet. 
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r  thick  eoougb  ooty  to  atop  tie 

Unrevetted   trenches  even  with  side  slopea  as  flat 

■are  to  cave  In.  A  good  berm  IB  inches  wide  and  revetment  are 
therefore  eBsentlal.  The  minimum  width  at  the  bottom  ia  2  feet  ft 
laches,    or    better    3    feet    but    3    feet    shouliJ        "  '  '    " 

greater    width    reduces    the    protectloa    too 

should  have  a  slope  of  4  on  1  or  3  on  1  and  d ._.  ...    

depth  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  floor  boan]  or  bottom  of  the 
trpDCh  should  be  not  less  than  T  feet  if  possible.  Height  of  parapet 
will  depend  on  the  site  and  th-  — — -  —  *—  — "••  —  '  —  • 
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nature  of  the  terrain  and  local  clrcum ^ , 

also,  muet  on  taken  to  hide  treocheB,  guo  emplacementa.  and  other 
works.  The  aim  should  be  to  alter  the  natural  surface  of  the  RCound 
as  little  HS  possible  and  to  present  a  target  reduced  to  the  smallest 

Rossible  dlmfinaions.  A  newly  cooatnicted  deep,  narrow  trench  with 
3V.  wide  parapet  and  parados  Is  more  visible  to  au  sir  scout  than  the 
blBher  and  narrower  parapet  o(  a  shallow  trench.  Once  the  new 
earth  is  sodded  the  trenches  lose  their  canapicuousness  to  a  great 
"~""~"  In  cocky  ground  or  on  bottom  lands,  where  the  ground  water 
.  ..  ... 1...    .  . 1  _...  g  jigj,  parapet  is  essential. 

1  direction  or  practically 
parallel  ^o  the  direction  of  Are  BKalnat  and  over  it.  FlRure  3  iB  a 
proflle  on  which  Ihe  numes  of  the  component  parts  are  indicated. 

Id  dlmeoslonlng  a  pFoflle  the  plane  of  site  (supposed  horizontal)  la 
taken  as  the  plane  at  reterence.    Tbe  distances  of  points  of  the 


I  through  a  point  of  the  site 
le  inteiTor  neat, 
erence  of  elevation !  a  hlgber 
e  latter  commanded  b)>  tbe 
tbout  qoallflcation.  means  tbe 
Of  interior  ere  at  above  plane 
ie  point  over  another  ma;  be 
on   in  feet,   or    better,   by    the 

aoa  of  the  interior  ereat  Bliove 
t — the  bottom  of  tbe  ditch.  If 
I  site  the  relief  and  tbe  l|elsht 


lioh  determine  tbe  lorm  ol  ■ 

jht  siioald  be  nearly  vertical, 
e  ol  tbe  adopted  niins   posl- 


[irer  and  parailsl  ti 

has  bMn  adopted  a«  ■■■naKro. 

Tke  exterior  Blope  and  Ihe  sides  of  trench  and  ditch  slioiilrl  M 
U  flat   —   "—   — <ply  of  material   and  the   labor   of  Dladiuc    U  wV 
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permit,  and  the  superior  and  exterior  slopes  should  either  be  merged 
or  make  a  small  angle  with  each,  other.  Tbe  bantiiiette  slope,. 
If  long,  should  be  cut  Into  steps  to  facilitate  movement  over  it. 

Tbe   tiaantity  of  trencb  excavation  and  of  embankment 

should  be  nearly  equal  to  minimize  labor.  This  applies  only  to  small 
parapets  in  which  all  the  excavation  is  in  a  trench.  For  heavy  para- 
pets labor  is  saved  by  making  the  trench  supply  the  inner  part  and 
taking  the  outer  from  a  ditch. 

Tbe  command  should  usually  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  for 
better  concealment.  For  the  same  reason  all  sharp  angles  and  hard 
lines  should  be  avoided. 

Tbe  tbickneaa  of  ordinary  earth  required  to  pe«i«t  penetra- 
tion at  usual  battle  ranges  is  3  feet  for  rifle  fire,  4  to  8  feet  for 
field  guns,  and  15  to  20  feet  for  siege  guns.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  any  protection  is  better  than  none.  Mere  concealment  from 
view  by  a  screen  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  penetration  will,  for  rifle 
fire  especially,  greatly  reduce  the  casualties  since  the  enemy's  fire 
will  be  less  rapid  and  less  accurate  If  he  can  not  see  his  target. 

A  narrow  trench  is  desirable  as  It  presents  a  smaller  target. 
There  must,  however,  be  enough  width  to  permit  the  construction  of 
a  firing  banquette  and  of  a  certain  deeper  space  at  the  rear  part  of 
the  trench  to  allow  men  to  pass  behind  the  firing  line.  Also  enough 
slope  must  be  given  the  walls  and  the  embankment  work  to  prevent 
crumbling. 

lO.'THB  MODBRN  RIFL.B.-^The  Springfield  rifle,  model  1003, 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  Is  a  good  example  of  the  type  used  by 
nations  to-dav.  The  caliber  .30  pointed  bullet  weighing  150  grains- 
has  an  Initial  velocity  of  2,700  feet  per  second.  The  rifle  is  sighted 
for  2,500  yards  and  nas  a  point-blank  range  of  550  yards.  It  is  a 
clip  loader  and  can  fire  at  the  rate  of  20  shots  per  minute.  This 
high-powered  magazine  rifle  has  a  very  flat  trajectory  (maximum 
ordinate  2  feet  at  500  yards,  14.5  feet  at  1,000  yards,  53  feet  at  1,500 
yards,  132  feet  at  2,000  yards,  271  feet  at  2,500  yards),  thus  giving 
very  great  danger  space  at  all  battle  ranges. 

The  angle  of  fall  of  the  bullet  at  600  yards  is  about  1/115 ;  at 
1,100  yards,  about  1/29 ;  at  2,200  yards,  about  1/4.75. 

Rifle  penetration. — The  following  table  gives  the  approximate 
maximum  penetration  in  various  materials : 

PENETRATION  OF  RIFLE  BULLET. 


ri^ 


Commercial  steel 

1^  1-inch  broken  stone,  gravel 

^  tHard  ooal  between  i-inch  boards . 

Brick  masonry,  cement^ 

^  0Tick.  masonry,  lime> 

^  Band,  dry 

icrete,  1-3-6 


Inches. 


d,  wet . 


h,  loam, 
clay.. 


200  yards. 

600  yards. 

0.30 

0.10« 

4.80 

4.30' 

9.00 

7.0O 

2.20 

1.20. 

2.40 

1.20> 

9.00 

12.00* 

3.00 

2.00' 

27.00 

12.00 

15.00 

13.00' 

26.00 

13.00 

20.00 

16.00 

60.00 

32.00 

c*  ^For  single  shot:  150  rounds  concentrated  at  one  spot  will  break  a  9-inch  walL 
|200yard3. 
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Armor-piercinflr  ballets  yrerunm  flreit-claiiM  apecial  steel 
armov  plates. — Penetrations  have  been  obtained  at  following  ranges 
for  following  thicknesses  of  armor  plate  (normal  impact)  : 


Thickness  of 
plate  in  inches. 

• 

Range  in  yards. 

0.05 

2,000 

.10 

1,500 

.15 

1,000 

.20 

500 

.25 

400 

.30 

320 

.35 

200 

.45 

About  25 

The  bullets  were  special  armor  piercing  bullets  such  as  are  beine 
used  by  European  belligerents  for  attacking  trench  shields,  armored 
automobiles,  and  aircraft,  etc.  The  armor  plate  was  of  the  first 
quality,  special  high  carbon  steel.  One-half  inch  special  armor  plate 
is  probably  the  minimum  that  will  resist  all  bullets  at  short  range. 

Ordinary  semice  bullets  ( Sprtngrlield  caliber  .30)  versos 
special  steel  armor  plates  (same  plate  as  above). — In  cohnec- 
tion  with  the  above  tests,  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  service 
bullet  will  not  penetrate  a  i-inch  special  armor  plate  at  10  yards  range. 

MAXIMUM  RANGE  AT  WHICH  VARIOUS  BULLETS   WILL  PERFO- 
RATE MILD  STEEL  PLATES  AT  VARIOUS  THICKNESSES. 


Bullet. 

Muzzle 
velocity. 

Thick- 
ness of 
plate. 

Simllated 
range. 

Strik- 
ing ve- 
locity. 

Remarks. 

180  gr.  A.  P 

2,600 

0.256 

900  yards.. 

1,214 

.378 

600  yards.. 

1,600 

.542 

450  yards. . 

1,815 

Penetrated  0.611 

.615 
.771 

250  yards.. 
100  yards.. 

2,141 
2,406 

inch.  Bulged  op- 
posite side.  Small 
hole  through  plate.i 

.885 

50  feet 

2,550 

150  gr.  service 

2,700 

.256 

375  yards.. 

1,900 

.378 

200  yards.. 

2,245 

.542 

78  feet 

2,640 

Penetrated    0.50 

150gr.  A.  P 

2,700 

.256 

700  yards.. 

1,361 

inch.     Bulged  op- 

.378 

500  yards.. 

1,663 

posite  side. 

.542 

250  yards.. 

2,142 

.615 

200  yards.. 

2,245 

.771 

50  yards... 
78  feet 

2,584 

.885 

2,640 

150gr.  A.P 

2,900 

.256 

775  yards,. 

1,361 

.378 

585  yards.. 

1,663 

.542 

330  yards.. 

2,142 

.615 

280  yards.. 

2,245 

.771 

130  yards.. 

2,584 

.885 

105  yards.. 

2,650 

150  gr.  service  re- 

2,700 

.256 

450  yards.. 

1,746 

versed. 

.378 

100  yards.. 

2,406 

■ 

.542 

25  feet 

2,680 

Penetrated  0.478 
inch.     Bulged  op- 

posite side.i 

1  In  these  cases  the  penetration  came  so  near  being  perforation  as 
to  show  that  the  bullet  was  practically  a  match  for  the  plate. 
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11.  Proflle«  to  reslflit  rifle  Are. — Tlie  sklnnl«]ier'«  trencb 

(fig.  4),  gives  cover  to  a  man  lying  down.  The  height  of  parapet 
should  not  exceed  1  foot.  A  trench  of  this  profile,  2i  feet  front,  can 
be  constructed  in  soft  ground  in  20  minutes  or  less.  If  under  fire, 
the  trench  can  he  constructed  by  a  man  lying  down.  He  can  mask 
himself  from  view  in  10  or  12  minutes  and  can  complete  the  trench 
in  40  to  45  minutes.  A  good  method  of  working  ts  to  dig  a  trench 
18  inches  wide  back  to  the  knees ;  roll  into  it  and  dig  12  inches  wide 
alongside  of  it  and  down  to  the  feet ;  then  roll  Into  the  second  cut 
and  extend  the  first  one  back. 

It  is  noted  by  our  observers  of  the  Manchurlan  war  that  the  lytns 
trencli  was  seldom  if  ever  used.  The  lying  trench  still  appears  to  be 
the  best  mray  to  obtain  slight  cover  under  hot  lire  with  a  minlmam 
of  casualties,  not  only  because  it  Involves  less  digging,  but  also  be- 
cause the  men  are  less  exposed  while  digging  and  are  partially  pro- 
tected from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  use  of  the  lying  trench 
may  yet  be  advisable  for  our  Army.  It  is  premature  to  regulate  this 
form  to  oblivion.  Normally,  the  flrst  objective  will  be  a  simple 
standinir  trench.  The  lying  form  will  be  used  only  when  a  standing 
trench  is  so  difficult  of  construction  as  to  be  impracticable.  However, 
the  principles  of  the  construction  of  the  lighter  forms  and  their  con- 
version into  stronger  forms  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  lying  trencn  will  be  constructed,  when  necessary,  under  fire. 
It  will  be  completed  into  a  standing  trench  when  opportunity  offers. 
If  the  soldier  is  not  under  fire,  the  lying  trench  will  not  be  con- 
structed at  all. 

The  standinip  trench  (figs.  5^  6,  and  7)  has  a  bottom  width  of 
about  2J  feet,  and  relief  of  4i  feet.  This  is  proper  firing  height  for 
men  of  average  stature.  Short  men  may  gouge  out  the  superior  slope 
a  little  or  throw  some  earth  under  their  feet.  The  standing  trench 
can  be  excavated  in  soft  ground  in  2  to  2i  hours.  -The  kneeling 
trench  can  be  converted  into  the  standing  in  about  li  hours. 

The  standing  trench  does  not  give  complete  cover  to  men  standing 
erect  in  it,  and  the  next  stage  of  development  is  a  passageway  exe- 
cuted in  the  rear  of  the  trench  not  less  than  6  feet  below  the  Interior 
crest.  This  forms  the  complete  trench  (figs.  1,  8,  9,  10,  and  11), 
which  can  be  constructed  in  soft  ground  in  4  to  4J  hours,  placing  all 
the  material  in  the  parapet.  The  height  remaining  the  same,  this 
extra  material  all  goes  to  increase  thickness,  which,  if  rifie  fire  only 
is  considered,  becomes  greater  than  is  necessary,  in  this  case  some 
labor  and  time  may  be  saved  by  wasting  the  excavation  from  the 
complete  trench  in  the  rear. 

Tne  type  profiles  shown  are  those  which  represent  proper  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  under  average  conditions.  If  actual  condi- 
tions are  exceptional,  the  exceptions  should  be  accounted  for  in  the 
profile.  Thus  the  existence  oi  a  screen  of  grass  might  determine  a 
profile  which  is  a  compromise  between  figures  5  and  6,  the  exact  ar- 
rangement depending  on  the  height  of  the  grass,  or  a  slight  rise  of 
ground  in  front  calling  for  a  higher  command  might  result  in  the 
adoption  of  a  profile  based  on  figure  7,  but  with  a  higher  parapet  and 
shallower  trench,  utilizing  in  the  parapet  part  or  all  of  the  volume  of 
earth  marked  "  to  be  wasted  "  in  fierure  9.  Type  or  average  condition 
profiles  having  commands  of  1  to  2 i  feet,  Increasing  by  steps  of  i 
foot,  are  shown  in  figures  5  to  11.  Taking  the  earth  from  the  entire 
width  of  trench  and  distributing  It  over  the  entire  width  of  parapet 
In  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner  should  produce  nearly  the 
desired  profile.  With  the  interior  crest  of  proper  height  and  the  base 
of  parapet  of  proper  width,  a  general  slope  from  the  crest  to  the 
outer  line  of  the  base,  a  little  full  or  convex  upward  In  the  rear  or 
hisher  half  and  a  little  slack  or  concave  upward  in  the  front  or  lower 
half,  will  give  an  excellent  profile.  The  elbow  rest  only  requires 
especial  attention.     This  may  be  formed  as  the  parapet  goes  up  or 
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ma;  be  cut  aft^r  tbe  parap«(  ie  finished,  accordine  to  condldoiiB  and 
the  preference  of  the  DDllclera.  The  elbow  reet.  while  moat  desirable, 
la  Dot  eaaeDtlnl,  and  If  under  Are  or  if  Ihe  earth  does  not  Ktand  well 

it  may  be  omitted  and  an  Interior  alone  :  

12    PmtccdOB  aCiUut  unllleiT — 
IB  Been  that  the  eitreme  y  low'  parapet  Xnii-ionii  mr  luun-njuit-m  nuu 
tbe  slight  BlDpe  to  the  front  ne  esairy   (or  proper  sweep  of  ground 

fractl  ally  ifmlnatc  all  coualderatlons  of  thickness  of  the  parapet 
t  la  !huB  npceBsary  to  ooalder  only  the  angle  of  fall  of  proJecUleB 
aod  ahrapuel  and  the  effect  of  elploBtve  shel  a 

the  angle  of  fall  of  projectiles  cocslderlng  them  as  ]nst  gradng 
the  Interior  crest  has  alwajB  beei  an  Important  factor  In  deBlgnlng 
treDchea.  Protection  agaloet  artillery  Are  calla  for  very  deep  nsr 
row  Irehches  The  pITect  of  shrapnel  may  be  lessened  by  recessing 
the  trenches  while  the  effect  of  high  eiploalre  shell  may  be  greatly 
locallJed  by  providing  numeroua  tra  erse'  and  small  parados  It 
mlBht  be  noted  that  instead  of  by  far  the  majority  of  sheila  being 
shrapnel  as  was  the  case  a  tew  years  ago  eiploslTe  ahel)  has  become 
the  primary  projectile  its  use  far  ex  ceding  all  expectations  It  Is 
well  tu  adl  a  paralOB  lo  trtoches  (flg  12)  parti  ularly  tf  there  is  an 
eicesB  of  excsTatloo  aa  a  parados  protects  agaloat  the  back  blast  of 
high  exp  oslve  sh  I!  The  high  angle  Qre  of  U  day  has  ini-reased  the 
dlffleultles  of  protection  In  tren  h  dt^lRo  while  the  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  the  arge  calibers  of  heavy  field  artlllerv  together  wllb  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  ammuoltlon  has  furthered  theae  dlfflcnl 
ties  The  cfflclency  uf  artillery  has  in  rea«ed  the  Importaoce  of  ton 
cealment  In  trench  design       F  r  immimltT  from  artillery  fire    trench 
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ago.  The  undercutting  was  peculiar  to  the  Boer  trench.  This  form 
may  be  made  completely  invisible.  It  is  practicable  only  when  the 
natural  surface  has  sufficient  command  and  when  the  ground  to  be 
swept  is  also  a  general  concave ;  when  the  soil  is  stiff  but  workable, 
porous  and  dry  to  a  considerable  depth.  If  there  are  folds  of  ground, 
bushes,  woods,  or  other  meahs  of  concealing  it,  the  excavated  earth 
may  be.  scattered  on  the  ground ;  if  not,  it  must  be  carried  away,  or 
thrown  into  irregular  mounds  on  the  rear  side,  concealed  by  making 
them  resemble  the  foreground. 

In  an  inclosed  or  partially  inclosed  work  for  a  stubborn  defense  of 
the  ground  the  parapet  must  be  heavy  enough  to  resist  siege  guns,  the 
relief  must  be  considerable  to  resist  assault,  and  men  on  any  part  of 
the  parade  must  be  screened  from  view.  A  profile  shown  in  figure  16 
results.  By  preparing  the  coanterscarp  as  a  firing  crest  a  double 
tier  of  infantry  fire  is  obtained.  Good  commiinlcationr  but  easily 
interrupted,  must  be  provided  from  the  ditch  throngrh  the  parapet 
to  enable  the  front  line  to  retreat  when  too  hard  pressed  (fig.  17). 

If  the  presence  of  water  or  hard  material  makes  only  shallow  exca- 
vation practicable,  the  trench  and  ditch  must  be  widened.  The  para- 
pet must  be  higher  by  the  difference  between  normal  and  actual 
depth  of  trench,  so  that  more  material  must  be  handled,  and  it  must 
be  moved  farther. 

.For  example,  assume  a  parapet  6  feet  high  with  a  sectional  area 
of  60  square  feet  to  have  a  vertical  cover  of  10  feet.  This  might 
be  dug  from  a  trench  4  feet  dee^  and  15  fee^  wide,  or  from  a  trench 
10  feet  wide  and  a  ditch  5  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep.  In  soil  which  can 
be  dug  to  2  feet  deep  only,  the  parapet  would  have  to  be  8  feet  high 
to  give  10  feet  vertical  cover,  and  its  area  for  the  same  horizontal 
cover  would  be  95  square  feet,  which  would  require  excavating  2 
feet  deep  and  47 i  feet  wide.  The  quantity  of  earth  to  be  handled 
is  greater  by  more  than  half  and  it  must  be  carried,  on  an  average, 
more  than  twice  the  distance. 

Other  special  profiles  are  shown  In  figures  1,  18,  and  19. 

14.  Trench  terminology. A.n  Intrenched  aone  consists  of  an 

entire  system  of  trenches  and  their  auxiliaries,  composed  of  wire  en- 
tanglements and  other  obstacles,  listening  posts,  lookouts,  machine- 
gun  emplacements,  fire  trenches,  communicating  trenches,  trenches  for 
reserves  and  supports,  command  posts,  cave  shelters,  latrines,  and  the 
like,  occupied  or  susceptible  of  being  occupied  by  a  firing  line  and. by 
its  supports  and  local  reserves. 

Where  several  such  zones  exist,  the  one  in  occupancy  or  tactical 
use  is  called  the  first  or  frontal  zone.  The  zone  next  in  rear  of  the 
first  is  called  the  second  zone,  and  so  on.  For  convenience  it  may 
often  happen  that  second  or  third  zones  are  occupied  by  general  re- 
serves. Just  as  it  may  happen  that  such  reserves  are  utilized  to  con- 
struct  such  retired  zones. 

Firing:  trenches  are  those  designated  primarily  for  delivering  rifie 
fire  against  an  infantry  attack.  Firing  frenchea  are  ordinarily  not 
continuous  and  often  not  in  nearly  the  same  line,  especially  in  a  hilly 
country,  where  various  pieces  of  trench  are  on  the  one  hand  in  de- 
fensive relations  with  one  another  and  on  the  other  convenientlv 
located  to  meet  their  own  requirements  as  to  fields  of  fire,  conceal- 
ment, and  ease  of  communication  to  the  rear.  While  it  is  desirable 
to  site  firing  trenchea  so  as  to  secure  ample  fields  of  fire,  never- 
theless other  tactical  considerations  frequently  compel  sacrifices  in 
this  respect.  Firing  trenchea  are  traversed  and  relatively  narrow. 
Th^y  are  provided  in  places  with  overhead  cover  (splinter  proofs), 
head  cover  (loopholes),  and  ammuQltion  recesses. 

Frequently  trenches  designed  primarily  for  other  purposes  (eoT-er 
trenches,    commnnicatingr    trenches^    approach    trenchea) 
In  places  prepared  for  occupancy  by  a  firing  line,  with  appro- 
ve banquette,  etc.     Sometimes  approach  trenchea  may  be  pre- 
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pared  for  firing  in  both  directions^  These  are  not  flrlngr  trenches, 
as  their  use  for  firing  is  secondary. 

Cover  trencheH  are  from  10  to  100  yards  in  rear  of  tiring 
trenchesy  to  protect  men  of  the  firing  line  (except  firing  trench 
guards)  during  all  but  the  infantry  attack. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  occupv  flrinir  trendies  in  force  except 
when  they  are  attacked  by  infantry.  TLne  bulk  of  the  firine  line 
should  therefore  be  close  at  hand  under  cover,  and  to  a  certain*  ex- 
tent the  trenches  which  afford  this  cover  facilitate  lateral  communi- 
cation. They  are  often  not  continuous,  and  there  obtains  with  them 
also  the  tactical  requirement  of  dispersal.  Cover  trenches  are 
amply  provided  with  cave  shelters,  bombproofs,  and  the  like,  and  in 

E laces  with  firing  banquettes,  overhead  cover,  and  loopholes,  or 
ead  cover.  From  the  cover  trenches*  approach  trenches  proceed 
forward  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  conununicatlngr  trenches  or 
flrlnir  trenches.  Usually  at  less  frequent  intervals  are  approach 
trenches  entering  the  cover  trenches  from  the  rear. 

Conunnnlcatlns  trenches  are  deep  trenches  used  to  afford  proper 
lateral  communication.  They  are  frequently  of  short  lengths,  in 
front  or  in  rear  of  the  general  line  of  the  cover  trenches,  and 
generally  opposite  intervals  between  such  trenches.  Portions  of  the 
communlcatlngr  trenches  are  prepared  for  fire,  and  local  supports 
may  be  sheltered  in  portions  of  them.  Commnnleatlngr  trenches 
ana  cover  trenches  are  connected  by  approach  trenches  t  and 
where  communlcatingr  trenches  are  in  advance  of  cover  trenches 
they  are  connected  with  the  fire  trenches  by  approach  trenches 
relativelv  close  tosether. 

Approach  trenches  are  those  enabling  one  to  pass  within  the 
intrenched  sone  from  front  to  rear  or.  vice  versa  between  flrlniir 
trenches,  cover  trenches,  communicating:  trenches,  and 
other  parts  of  the  trench  system  farther  in  rear. 

Portions  of  approach  trenches  are  prepared  for  firing,  some- 
times in  both  directions.  Approach  trenches  are  deep,  compara- 
tively wide,  and  winding,  traversed,  or  zigzagged. 

Iiocal  trenches  extend  to  observation  stations,  command  posts, 
latrines,  machine-gun  emplacements,  and  the  like  from  flrlns,  com- 
mnnicatingr,  cover,  or  other  trenches. 

Support  trenches  are  trenches  designed  to  shelter  all  of  the  troops 
who  form  the  local  supports  of  the  firing  Une  during  hostile  artillery 
fire,  and  a  portion  of  them  during  the  period  of  the  infantry  attack,  if 
all  are  not  then  required  farther  forward.  ' 

They  are  ordinarily  similar  in  type  of  construction  to  cover 
trenches,  but  are  located  farther  to  the  rear. 

Toward  the  front  they  merge  into  the  cover  trenches.  Toward 
the  rear  they  may  be  as  remote  from  the  flringr  trenches  as  200 
or  275  yards.  Approach  trenches  provide  communication  from 
them  to  front  and  rear. 

Support  trenches  are  sometimes  provided  with  firing  banquettes 
and  the  like,  and  machine-gun  emplacements  may  be  located  among 
them.  Often  the  ground  is  such  as  to  permit  the  supports  to  occupy 
naturally  sheltered  positions,  where  support  trenches  may  be  much 
modified  or  omitted  in  places  altogether. 

Reser\'e  trenches  are  trenches  designed  to  shelter  the  local  re- 
serves. They  are  in  rear  of  the  support  trenches,  but  often  merge 
into  them  toward  the  front.  While  the  firlnfc  trenches  hold,  reserve 
trenches  are  not  ordinarily  subjected  to  prolonged  and  severe  artil- 
lery fire. 

Figure  1  shows  typical  sections  such  as  can  be  excavated  in  good 
soil  when  time  is  available.  In  actual  practice  they  will  be  rougher 
and  more  irregular,  with  slopes  depending  on  the  consistency  of  the 
soil  and  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  but  an  effort  should 
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tlvafB  be  made  t 

lately  as  posatble. 
"  *-  bolh  an  Kd 
>or,  riflemi 
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15.  Ever;  flrlnc  trench  should  fnlfllt  the  foUowlne 
dlttoiiB  : 

la)  Th?  parapet  must  be  ballet  proofi 

(A)  Bxery  Dum  must  be  able  to  Ore  over  tbe  psrapet  with  proper 
effect ;  that  ts,  ho  be  can  bit  tbe  bottam  ot  bla  ovn  wire  entaDslemeat 

1   give  protectloD   agaluit  tbe 

O  pcOTlde  Banklot 


rained. 

r  tbe  coyer ;  but  It  too  narrow  It 

.  .,s  too  much.  Tbercfurp  a  firing 
trencb  is  Dana.]];  made  broad  eooiigb  to  allow  of  morement  behind 
tbe  line  of  nteii  manFilDR  tbe  parapet.  Ever;  man  muat  be  able  to  use 
his  riOe  orer  the  parapet,  and  the  men  tnoTlng  behind  muist  not  have  to 
Btoop  dowD  low  Id  order  to  set  their  beada  under  cover. 

The  resulting  section  1b,  tDprefore,  witii  n  banquette  or  flrloK  step  IS 
iDCbes  wide  and  4  feet  «  Inches  (or  5  leet,  If  we  a;iDw  for  a  amall  notch 
or  boliow  to  bold  tbe  title)  Below  the  creat  ol  the  parapet,  and  behind 
thla  a.  deeper  portion  from  18  to  30  Inchet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
from  6  to  7  feet  below  the  creiit  line  of  the  parapet.  The  Qrlna  step 
must  have  a  level  Eurlice  to  give  a  flrm  foothold.  It  muy  i^onelat  o^ 
an  earth  step  revetted  with  planka  held  In  place  by  atakea. 

Tbe  best  type  appears  to  be  a  trench  wttli  a  firing  banquette  for 
Ave  or  ali  rlHea  In  each  bay,  between  two  traverHea,  each  6  feet 
thick,  and  with  the  back  part  of  the  excavation  formed  Into  a  cum- 
munlratlng  trench  tor  obbervaLlon  and  maDuIus  of  parapeta.  Thla 
trench  la  aomewhat  deeper  and  3  feet  wide. 

Another  tjpe  of  firing  trench  ban  a  minlmDin  width  of  26  lochea. 
Id  order  to  afford  the  Srer  better  protection  ;  15  to  liO  yarda  in  rear 
there  la  a  aecond  trencb  which  permlta  communication  and  coataloa 
tile  sbeltera.  The  essential  point  In  training  is  that  one  of  these 
types  abonld  be  adopted  as  the  aormul  type  Halted  to  tbe  local  cou- 
dltioDB.  and  tbe  troops  should  be  tborooghly  trained  la  Its  coD' 
struction. 

16.  CMBKUleallBK  »'  appiaach  tienekea. — Types  are  Diiw 
becoming  fixed,  and  In  France  t)>e  following  seeni  to  be  the  normal : 
Cotamunicatlng  and  approach  Ireochea  nell  to  tbe  rear  are  Q  feet  wide, 
Ihoee  farther  forward  3  feet  wide,  aud  boib  tyiies  6  feet  &  lacbea  deep. 
A  cDoimaDlaitlnK  trench  leas  than  3  feet  wide  at  tbe  boltom  la  sure  to 
become  Jammed.  Thla  Is  the  mlulmum  to  be  allowed,  aod  the  work 
■bODkl  be  cotmnraced  with  a  width  of  not  leas  than  3  feet  8  ii>-.'ties  at 
the  t<qi,  so  a>  to  get  3  feet  at  tbe  bottom,  according  to  tbe  stlffBeas 
of  tbe  soU. 

Bernis  of  1  foot  on  each  aide  of  a  sap  or  trench  wbere  earth  U  piled 
Dp  are  considered  lodispenKal.le.  Thi-y  preveot  sliding  of  earth  and 
fnmlib  a  little  ahelf  on  whitb  to  place  tools,  baga,  xudii.  ao'l  other 
articles.  In  oue  troope  want  to  pass  the  occupantji ;  the  '!odI>I>;  litrm 
alBO  "*nkj«  it  poaaUfie  (or  Infanto'  to  leap  out  of  a  trench  wL':ij  the 
cmcrnatcy  re^folrea. 

IT.  Kw^kwsriu  built  eotirely  or  largely  mhmvt  Kmiu*  are  used 
0DI7  when  wet.  Ul-Oralned.  or  lo'-k^  cuund  •omp'^lM.  Tb>y  afford 
Kood  cover,  and  U  the  parapets  are  at>otit  10  feet  tlilck  at  the  top,  witk 
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Seatle  front  slope,  and  hsTe  bnd  time  to  rammttimt^  and  dry  o«t  tliey 
are  said  not  to  suffer  nmch  HM>re  froM  hemwj  artillet7  boMbaidmcnt 
remored  whoi  tiie  loophole  is  in  use. 
than  do  tbe  nsoal  types  of  treBcbes  wttk  low  parapets 

Tbey  are,  howerer,  Tery  coosfrtcwMK.  especially  wken  new,  and 
reonire  great  time  and  labor  to  build.  Tbey  are  mvcIi  more  comfort- 
able for  the  troops  sheltered  behind  them.  The  dtt^  excaTaticm  in 
front  may  be  used  as  an  obsta<^  and  filled  with  wire.  There  should 
be  at  least  a  2-foot  benn  at  the  foot  9i  the  exterior  slope,  so  tiiat  this 
to  not  likely  to  faU  into  the  ditch.  Pargets  of  sandbags  exdnslTely 
are  much  more  Tolnerable  than  thooe  of  earth  and  are  of  expensive 
material ;  they  should  be  aroided  except  for  minor  works,  soch  as 
blocking  a  trench  toward  the  enemy,  barricading  a  road,  and  the 
Uke.  They  may  be  nsed  in  emergency  in  the  first  sane  if  haste  or 
silence  is  of  paramount  importance. 

18.  Head  cwver  is  the  term  applied  to  any  horinontal  cofer  which 
may  be  provided  above  the  plane  of  fire.  It  to  obtained  by  notching 
or  loopholing  the  top  of  the  parapet  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
notches  or  loopholes  are  In  the  desired  plane  of  fire.  The  extra 
height  of  parapet  may  be  12  to  18  inches  and  the  loopholeB  may  be 
S  to  3|  feet  center  to  center. 

Head  cover  is  of  limited  utility.  It  Increases  the  visibility  of  the 
parapet  and  restricts  the  field  oi  fire.  At  doee  range  the  loopholes 
serve  as  aiming  points  to  stea^  the  enony's  fire  and  may  do  more 


barm  than  good  at  longer  ranges.  Thto  to  ewpertally  the  case  if  the 
enemy  can  see  any  li^t  through  the  loophole.  He  waits  for  the 
llg^t  to  be  obscured,  when  he  fires,  knowing  there  to  a  man's  hetd 
behind  the  loophole.  A  bai^ipound  musf  be  provided  or  a  removable 
screen  arranged  so  that  there  will  be  no  difference  In  the  appearance 
of  the  loophole  whether  a  man  to  looking  thrwi^  it  or  not.  Head 
cover  to  advantageous  only  when  the  conditions  of  the  f(»^^round 
are  such  that  the  enemy  can  not  get  close  up. 

Ifateh^u  and  loopholea  (figs.  20-22)  are  alike  in  all  respects 
except  that  the  latter  have  a  roof  or  top  and  the  former  have  not. 
The  Dottom,  also  called  ff oor  or  sole*  to  a  part  ol  the  original  sonerior 
slope.  The  sides,  sometimes  called  «heeka*  are  vertical  or  nearly  so. 
The  plan  depends  upon  local  conditi<mB.  There  to  always  a  narrow 
part,  called  the  thro«t,  which  is  just  large  enough  to  take  the  rilto 
and  permit  sighting.  From  the  throat  the  sides  diverge  at  an  angle, 
called  the  apiay*  which  depends  upon  the  field  ot  fire  necessary. 

The  position  of  the  throat  may  vary.  If  on  the  <Nitside,  tt  la  less 
conspicuous  but  more  easily  ob66*ncted  by  injury  to  the  parapet  and 
more  difficult  to  use,  since  in  changing  aim  laterally  the  man  must 
move  around  a  pivot  in  the  plane  of  the  throat.  If  the  material  of 
which  the  loophole  is  constructed  presents  hard  surteces,  the  throat 
should  be  outside,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  that  posi- 
tion, or  else  the  sides  must  he  stepped  as  in  figure  22.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  best  to  adopt  a  compromise  position  and  put  the  throat 
in  the  middle  (fig.  22).  Figures  23  to  26  show  detaito  and  dtmensions 
of  a  loophole  of  sandbags. 

A  serviceable  form  of  loophole  consists  of  a  pyramidal  box  of  plank 
with  a  steel  plate  spiked  across  the  small'  end  and  pierced  for  fire. 
Figure  27  shows  a  section  of  such  a  construction.  It  to  commonly 
known  as  the  hopper  loophole.  The  plate  should  be  |  taich  thick  if 
of  special  steel,  or  I  inch  if  ordinary  metal.  Figure  28  shows  the 
opening  used  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  figure  29  Uiat  nsed 
by  the  Russians. 

The  construction  of  a  notch  requires  only  the  introdnctloii  of  some 
available  rigid  material  to  form  the  sides;  by  adding  a  coTer  tiM 
notch  becomes  a  loophole.  Various  methods  of  supporomg  e«ttti  will 
be  described  under  **  Revetments.'*  Where  the  fire  hiYtfm««  wI#b 
lateral  and  small  vertical  angle,  loopholes  may  take  Iftft  SMii  oC  ^ 
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long  slit.  Such  a  form  will  result  from  laying  logs  or  fascines  lengtli- 
wlse  CD  the  parapet,  supported  at  intervals  by  sods  or  other  material 
(fig.  31),  or  small  poles  covered  with  earth  may  be  used  (fig.  30). 

When  overhead  cover  is  used,  loopholes  are  necessary.  They  may 
be  collective  or  individual,  constructed  of  sandbags,  wood,  steel, 
hurdles,  or  other  material.  They  should  be  concealed  by  using 
grass,  brush,  canvas,  or  empty  sandbags.  The  sky  as  a  background 
should  be  avoided  by  raising  the  parados  or  placing  a  canvas  curtain 
behind  them  and  closing  the  opening  with  a  metal  cover  which  can  be 
removed  when  the  loophole  is  in  use. 

In  addition  to  their  visibility,  loopholes  have  the  disadvantage  that 
they  cause  a  pause  in  the  fire  of  the  defender  when  the  attack 
reaches  the  most  deadly  zone  of  fire,  because  the  defenders  have  to 
withdraw  their  rifles  to  prepare  for  bayonet  fighting.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  arrange  for  fire  over  the  parapet.  For  this  purpose 
hanquettes  can  be  constructed  of  sod,  stones,  logs,  or  scaffolding  be- 
tween the  loopholes.  In  all  firing  trenches,  however,  a  few  loopholes 
are  desirable  for  the  use  of  snipers,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two 
hetween  each  two  traverses.     All  night  firing  is  over  the  parapet. 

In  some  sectors  the  loopholes  should  have  their  axes  inclined  to 
the  normal  to  secure  flanking  fire.  Every  loophole  intended  for  ob- 
servation should  be  placed  obliquely  in  the  parapet  in  order  to  be 
protected  against  shots  from  the  front.  The  bottom  of  a  loophole 
must  be  in  the  plane  of  fire  that  sweeps  the  ground  in  front. 

19.  Overhead  cover. —  (See  figs.  1  and  32  to  37.) 

The  thickness  of  overhead  cover  depends  upon  the  class  of 
fire  agalist  which  protection  is  desired,  and  is  sometimes  limited  by 
the  vertical  space  available,  since  it  must  afford  headroom  beneath, 
and  generally  should  not  project  above  the  nearest  natural  or  arti- 
ficial horizontal  cover.  For  splinter  proofs  a  layer  of  earth  6  to 
8  inches  thick  on  a  support  of  brush  or  poles  strong  enough  to  hold  it 
up  will  suflace  if  the  structure  is  horizontal.  If  the  front  is  higher 
than  the  rear,  less  thickness  is  necessary ;  if  the  rear  is  higher  than 
the  front,  more  is  required.  For  bombproofs  a  minimum  thickness 
of  6  inches  of  timber  and  3  feet  of  earth  is  necessary  against  light 
field  guns,  or  12  inches  timber  and  6  feet  of  earth  against  the 
light  howitzers.  Against  6-inch  howitzers  a  thickness  of  12  feet  of 
earth  Is  required. 

In  determining  the  area  of  overhead  cover  to  be  provided, 
allow  6  square  feet  per  man  for  occupancy  while  on  duty  only,  or  12 
square  feet  per  man  for  continuous  occupancy  not  of  long  duration. 
For  long  occupation  18  to  20  square  feet  per  man  should  be  provided. 

The  importance  of  overhead  cover  is  more  generally  vecos- 
iilzed  than  formerly.  In  actual  trench  construction  it  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  would  appear.  The  lightest  possible  cover  is  better 
than  none.  Among  toe  first  thonsrhts  of  an  officer  who  becomes 
responsible  for  intrenching  a  line  of  troops  should  be  the  Icind  and 
quantity  of  material  for  overhead  cover  which  is  in  r6ach  and 
how  it  can  best  be  utilized. 

Shelters  in  the  front  wall  of  the  firing  trench  under  the  parapet 
made  by  undercutting  are  objectionable.  Even  if  carefully  shored  up, 
they  weaken  the  resistance  to  the  burst  of  a  high-explosive  shell.  A 
certain  amount  of  splinter-proof  cover  should  be  provided  in  the 
front  line,  and  it  will  also  serve  as  protection  against  the  weather. 
The  best  place  for  It  is  in  the  walls  of  the  cover  trench.  It  may  also 
be  placed  behind  the  parados. 

20.  Bombproof  shelters  safe  against  heavy  high-explosive  shell 
have  to  be  dug  very  deep  and  entered  by  a  narrow  opening  and 
steps.  This  means  delay  for  the  men  in  getting  out  of  the  bomb- 
proof, and  every  moment  is  important  in  a  well-planned  attack,  as 
the  enemy  will  make  a  sudden  assault  almost  at  the  moment  the 
artillery  lifts  its  range.  Deep,  cover  shelters  are  therefore  inadmis- 
sible in  the  front  Hne  except  for  the  protection  of  machine  gona  (for 
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which  special  lifts  may  be  provided)  and  their  detachments  and  for 
companv  command  posts.  They  are  also  dangerous  in  an  attack  by 
gas.  They  are  generally  confined  to  the  position  of  the  battalion 
reserves  and  to  tne  strong  points  that  may  form  a  part  of  trie  front 
system.  They  may  be  used  elsewhere,  however,  if  the  soil  and 
natural  features  are  favorable  to  their  construction  and  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  get  the  men  out  of  them  quickly.- 

The  entrances  must  be  covered  to  keep  out  splinters.  They  are 
therefore  masked,  either  bv  a  turn  in  the  approach  trench  or  by  a 
traverse  or  splinter  proof  of  gabions  or  sandbags.  Each  shelter 
should  be  provided  with  two  entrances,  of  which  one  may  consist  of 
a  simple  exit  without  head  cover,  with  a  little  stairway  to  be  used  in 
case  tne  main  entrance  is  obstructed. 

The  shelters,  which  are  generally  large  enough  for  25  men  at 
most,  should  be  constructed  so  that  they  will  contain  the  men  not 
on  guard,  half  of  them  seated  and  half  of  them  lying  down. 

The  roof  may  be  built  as  follows : 

First  a  layer  of  poles  6  to  8  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  earth 
8  to  12  inches  thick,  a  second  layer  of  poles  at  right  angles  to  tne 
first,  then  a  second  layer  of  earth  12  Inches  thick. 

The  water-tightness  of  the  roof  is  secured  by  sheets  of  corru- 
gated iron  on  the  top  layer  of  poles  or  by  tar  paper  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  which  case  the  gronnd  should  be  well 
tamped.  It  is  well  to  place  brush  or  straw  oetween  the  sheet  iron 
and  the  earth  above,  also  to  place  branches  on  the  first  layer  of  poles. 

The  rails  or  beams  must  nave  a  good  margin  of  strength  beyond 
that  necessary  to  support  the  load  above  them  so  as  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  explosion.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  roof  is  fully  6  feet 
thick.  Hence  the  shelter  will  require  to  be  at  least  10  feet  deep  If  its 
position  is  not  to  be  too  conspicuous. 

21.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  type  of  dugout  construc- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  dugouts  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  designed  to  withstand  shell  fire :  There  is  first  a  lower  roof 
made  of  curved  corrugated  iron  covered  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  sandbags,  and  above  this  is  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  18 
inches,  over  which  is  placed  steel  6-inch  I  beams;  then  another  air 
space  and  layer  of  curved  corrugated  Iron,  upon  which  are  sand- 
bags, steel  6-inch  I  beams,  and  earth ;  and  on  top  of  all  a  detonat- 
ing surface  made  of  broken  brick  or  stone,  the  Idea  being  to  have 
the  shells  detonate  on  top  of  upper  roof  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  not  penetrate  throu^  air  space  into  lower  roof  before  en>lodine. 

22.  The  extended  use  and  effectiveness  of  artillery  fire  demands 
an  Increase  in  the  number  and  strength  of  shelters  provided  for  the 
men.  The  light  spMnter  proofs  are  replaced  by  shelters  with  strong 
roofs.  This  Is  possible  because  the  great  depth  of  the  trenches  fur- 
nishes earth  for  a  thicker  roof,  which  is  further  strengthened  by 
layers  of  resisting  materials  such  as  steel  rails  or  beams,  timbers, 
plate  iron,  concrete,  or  brick. 

The  shelters  under  the  parapet  are  frequently  divided  Into  two 
stories  by  an  intermediate  floor  or  platform,  leaving  in  each  story 
only  sufficient  head  room  to  accommodate  men  lying  down.  This 
arrangement  enables  a  larger  number  of  men  to  be  placed  in  rela- 
tively stronger  shelters. 

Underground  or  cave  shelters  (fig.  1)  have  become  deeper  and 
now  are  made  with  26  to  85  feet  of  solid  earth  as  cover  with  never 
less  than  two  ^entrances,  which  are  curved  or  broken  to  keep  out 
splinters.  Communicating  trenches  and  approaches  between  firing 
and  cover  trenches  are  generally  blinded  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

23.  Every  deep  cave  shelter  must  have  t^ro  or  more  separate 
exits  to  facilitate  rapid  egress  and  to  prevent  a  blockade  by  the 
destruction  of  one  exit. 
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Roof  timbers  must  always  have  three  or  four  times  the  strength, 
necessary  to  support  merely  the  load  due  to  the  thickness  of  the- 
roof.  This  allows  for  the  shock  of  the  shell  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
tingency that  a  new  garrison  may  pile  2  or  3  feet  more  of  earth  on. 
top  of  the  existing  roof. 

A  rectangular  timber  will  support  more  weight  if  set  on  its  edge- 
tban  if  set  flat. 

The  ends  of  timbers  should  never  be  supported  on  sandbag  walls- 
or  even  direct  on  solid  ground.  A  strong  timber  frame  should  always 
be  used  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shelter  to  support  the  ends  of 
roof  timbers. 

24.  A  "  burster  "  layer  of  6  to  12  Inches  of  brick  or  stone  should 
always  be  provided  near  the  top  surface  of  the  roof.  Over  this^ 
burster  layer  should  be  a  layer  of  not  less  than  6  inches  of  earth  to- 
decrease  danger  from  the  scattering  of  the  stone  or  brick  by  the 
burst  of  the  shell.  As  the  object  of  the  burster  layer  Is  to  explode 
the  shell  near  the  surface,  it  will  be  to  a  large  extent  defeated  ii  the 
layer  of  earth  above  it  is  made  more  than  12  inches  thick. 

Cave  shelters  must  be  ventilated  and  the  ventilator  may  be  util* 
ized  for  a  periscope. 

25.  Splinter-proof  cover  is  afforded  by  a  layer  of  logs  or  beams 
6  inches  or  more  in  depth  covered  over  with  not  less  than  12  inches 
of  earth.  The  following  forms  a  roof  proof  against  a  6-inch  high- 
explosive  shell :  A  layer  of  rails  or  beams,  18  inches  of  earth,  a  laver 
of  brick,  2^  feet  Of  earth,  another  layer  of  brick  6  to  12  inches  thick,, 
and  over  all  6  inches  of  earth. 

26.  Trace. — In  field  fortification  the  term  trace  usually  desig- 
nates the  horizontal  projection  of  the  interior  crest.     If  the  interior 
crest  were  traversed  (see  Reconnaissance) ,  and  tiie  traverse  plotted  on 

?>aper  or  on  a  map,  the  result  would  be  the  trace.  As  a  general  rule 
he  trace  of  a  'parapet  will  follow  the  lines  of  best  natural  cover  or 
those  which  determine  the  strongest  natural  position.  In  practice  it 
usually  happens  that  the  troops  are  located  with  a  view  to  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  features  of  natural  strength,  and  the  fortifications 
are  thrown  up  where  they  are  to  give  them  additional  protection. 

Tlie  interior  crest  should  be  horizontal,  and  nence  the  crest 
should,  as  a  rule,  follow  a  contour.  Generally  a  broken  line  will  ap^ 
proach  the  contour  near  enough  and  will  be  easier  to  lay  out  and  con^ 
struct.  If  the  contour  curves  sharply,  the  trace  should  curve  also. 
Angles  must  be  rounded  off  to  make  them  less  conspicuous,  and  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  trench  its  bottom  should  gradually  rise  and 
the  parapet  fall  to  nothing  for  better  concealment. 

The  particular  contour  to  be  chosen  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
Figure  38  is  a  section  or  profile  of  a  ridge  perpendicular  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  crest.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  T  is  called  the 
topoffrapbic  crest.  The  contour  corresponding  to  the  point  Jf 
is  the  one  from  which  all  the  ground  in  front  can  be  seen  and  reached 
by  fire  and  is  called  the  militarr  crest.  The  sky  line  is  variable 
in  position.  From  the  point  G  the  sky  line  is  at  D.  From  B  the 
sky  line  is  at  F. 

In  lo<satin8r  a  line  of  trenclt  It  Is  Important — 
{a)  To  avoid  a  sky  line ; 

(6)  To  occupy  the  military  crest  or  a  line  In  advance  of  it ;  and 
(c)  To  preserve  communication  under  cover  with  the  rear. 
If  the  ridge  is  steep  and  is  intersected  by  ravines  or  covered  with 
growth  through  whicn  men  could  move  under  cover,  a  position  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  as  G  (fig.  38),  might  be  better,  as  a  plunging  fire» 
t>e8ides  'being  more  dlflBcuIt  to  deliver.  Is  not  so  effective  as  a  fire  par- 
allel to  the  ground.  Such  a  line  would  not  be  the  main  line  of  resist^ 
ance  and  would  not  as  a  rule  be  reenforced.  A  reserve  line  should  be 
constructed  on  the  military  crest  and  provision  made  for  withdrawing 
the  men  from  the  front  line  under  the  best  cover  possible  when  it  can 
no  longer  be  held. 
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27.  Kinds  of  trace. — Fieldworks  are  classified  by  the  form  of 
their  trace  into  open,  half-cloned,  and  closed  Trorks,    An  open 

Tvork  is  one  a£fording  cover  on  the  side  of  the  enemy's  approach  only, 
with  no  preparation  to  resist  flank  or  rear  attack.  It  may  consist  of 
a  line  or  of  lines  disposed  in  a  geometrical  figure.  A  line  of  trench, 
like  a  line  of  men,  depends  upon  adjacent  parts  of  the  line  to  protect 
its  flanks.  Ends  of  a  line  retired,  as  In  flgure  39,  give  a  fire  in  front 
of  adjacent  trenches  for  fianking  support. 

Lines  of  strong;  profile  have  a  dead  space  in  the  ditch  or 
•close  in  front  of  the  parapet  which,  if  the  wors  is  to  stand  assault, 
must  be  swept  by  flank  fire.  Adjacent  works  may  be  made  to  bear  on 
this  ground,  or  a  line  may  be  made  self -flanking  by  giving  it  the  trace 
shown  in  flgure  40.  The  long  lines  may  be  200  to  300  yards  long  or 
«ven  longer.  The  short  line  should  not  be  less  than  12  yards  long, 
and  their  crests  should  be  held  lower  than  the  rest.  Lines  are  always 
in  the  class  of  open  works. 

The  dead  space  may  t>e  avoided  by  adopting  a  form  of  proflle  called 
the  triangrular,  shown  in  figure  41.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
profile  are  the  additional  labor  of  construction,  the  diminished  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet,  and  the  comparatively  slight 
obstacle  to  escalade  presented  by  the  flatter  slope.  A  flanking  fire  will 
usually  be  preferred  to  the  triangular  profile. 

28.  A  redan  consists  of  two  lines  called  faces,  ah  and  ac  (fig. 
42),  which  make  an  angle  of  about  60**.  This  angle  is  called  the 
salient)  its  bisecting  line  ad  the  capital,  and  the  line  he  the 
fiTorgre.  The  redan  is  mainly  used  to  secure  a  flanking  fire  along 
a,  line  of  parapet  or  a  cross  fire  on  important  ground. 

The  exterior  angle  at  a  between  the  faces  prolonged  is  dead  space 
which  must  be  denied  to  the  enemy  by  obstacles  or  covered  by  fire 
from  adjacent  works,  or  the  angle  may  be  truncated,  as  shown  by  the 
full  line  in  figure  42.  Such  a  disposition  is  a  pan  co^p6.  The  pan 
•coup4,  if  short,  can  deliver  but  a  small  volume  of  fire.  The  trun- 
cation may  be  made  by  a  broken  reentrant  line,  as  shown  dotted  in 
the  flgure.  This  form  is  called  a  priest  cap.  A  redan  is  usually 
open,  but  may  be  made  a  half-closed  work  by  placing  obstacles  across 
the  gorge. 

29.  A  Innette  (fig.  43)  consists  of  four  lines,  two  of  them,  ab 
and  ac,  called  faces,  and  the  other  two,  bd  and  ce,  called  flanks. 
The  angles  at  h  and  c  are  called  shonlder  angles.  The  salient, 
capital,  and  gorge  are  as  in  the  redan.  The  salient  angle  Is  at  least 
120°,  which  gives  an  effective  fire  on  every  part  of  the  foreground 
and  a  good  fianking  fire  as  well. 

The  lunette  is  the  simplest  trace  adapted  for  use  in  an  Isolated 
work.  It  may  be  open  or  half  closed.  In  a  half-closed  work,  eith« 
redan  or  lunette,  the  vorgre  defense  may  consist  of  obstacles  or 
of  a  low  trench,  or  of  the  two  combined.  In  any  case,  a  road  must 
be  left  through  it  for  communication.  This  road  may  be  closed  by  a 
^ate  or  removable  barricade  or  may  be  swept  by  fire  from  a  short 
trench  inside  the  gorge. 

A  Rorgre  trench  should  have  a  double  parapet,  the  front  one 
serving  as  a  parados  to  protect  men  in  the  trench  from  shots  coming 
from  the  main  line  and  also  as  a  firing  line  to  command  the  Interior 
of  the  lunette  in  case  the  enemy  gets  in  over  the  front.  The  gorge 
profile  (fig.  44)  is  a  type. 

80.  Redonbtn  are  works  entirely  inclosed  by  defensible  parapets; 
though  the  term  fort  is  usually  applied  to  such  a  work  when  it  has 
unusual  strength,  either  by  reason  of  its  trace  or  its  armament.  In 
the  former  case  a  word  descriptive  of  the  trace  is  often  added,  as 
star  fort  (fig.  45),  baationed  fort  (fig.  46). 

The  inclosed  form  and  the  restricted  and  usually  crowded  Interior 
space  make  redoubts  excellent  targets  for  artillery,  and  they  can  not 
be  used  in  situations  exposed  to  such  fire  unless  they  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  not  be  recognized  as  redoubts  from  the  enemy's 
artillery   positions.     A   favorable   site   is   one  which   commands   the 
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ground  around  it  to  effective  rifle  range  and  is  not  yislble  from  artil- 
lery  ranges. 

In  preparing  a  defensive  position,  if  sites  meeting  the  foregoing 
conditions  can  be  found  on  which  redoubts  can  be  built  to  flank  the 
adjacent  trenches,  they  should  by  all  means  be  built.     Redoubts  in 

food  position  In  rear  of  a  line  form  valuable  supporting  points, 
'hey  also  find  important  application  for  isolated  posts  on  lines 
of  communication  or  in  other  territory  when  the  enemy  can  not 
operate  in  considerable  force,  and  will  probably  not  have  artillery. 
Here  invisibility  is  less  necessary,  the  first  requisite  being  security 
for  the  garrison.  There  must,  however,  be  no  higher  ground  within 
short  range,  and  hence,  in  rolling  country,  such  works  will  usually 
be  placed  on  hills  or  ridges.  As  they  are  usually  to  be  occupied  for 
some  time,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  sapply  of  -water  is  available 
and  proper  disposition  of  refnse  provided  for. 

31.  Tne  trace  of  a  redoubt  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
garrison  to  be  accommodated,  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and 
the  probable  direction  of  attack. 

The  simplest  redonbt  is  an  infantry  trench  inclosing  the  area 
selected,  with  communicating  trenches  joining  the  front  lace  which 
corresponds  to  the  firing  trench  and  the  rear  face  or  gorge  which  cor- 
responds to  the  cover  trench.  All  the  instructions  for  siting  in 
paragraph  20  apply  except  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
sacrifices  to  secure  straight  lines,  and  a  profile  giving  snrplna 
earth  should  be  used,  which  surplus  should  be  thrown  to  the  rear  to 
obtain  some  cover  against  reverse  flre$  this  especially  at  the 
returns  for  dressing  stations,  etc.,  as  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 
rear  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  are  reversed ;  that  is,  the 
cover  trench  becomes  the  firing  trench,  the  firing  trench  the  cover 
trench,  etc. 

Tlie  fparrison  should  always  consist- of  one  or  more  nnits  of 
command.  No  work  should  be  designed  for  less  than  a  company. 
If  a  larger  force  than  one  company  is  needed,  then  two  companies, 
and  so  on.  It  is  quite  usual  to  indicate  the  size  of  a  redoubt  by 
its  garrison,  as  a  one,  two,  or  four  company  redoubt.  The  garrison 
assumed,  the  work  should  be  large  enough  to  give  a  yard  of  parapet 
for  not  more  than  two  men.  The  length  of  parapet  is  determined 
first,  as  the  siting  of  a  small  work  may  differ  from  that  of  a  larger 
one  on  the  same  ground. 

The  adaptation  to  the  sTi^onnd  consists  mainly  In  the  deter- 
mination of  a  closed  contour  having  the  desired  .length.  Such  a  con- 
tour, generalized  by  taking  out  small  kinks,  will  usually  be  the  best 
location  for  the  parapet. 

Men  5  to  10  yards  apart  may  stand  on  the  contour  and  hold  a  trac- 
ing tape  at  the  height  of  the  interior  crest.  Bv  looking  over  the  tape 
all  along,  it  will  be  seen  whether  each  part  of  the  parapet  will  com- 
mand the  ground  in  front  of  it.  If  not,  the  crest  must  be  advanced  or 
raised  at  that  point  until  it  does.  If  the  command  is  greater  than 
necessarv,  the  crest  may  be  lowered  or  retired.  Note  also  whether  the 
longest  faces  are  on  the  sides  of  easiest  approach.  If  not,  the  trace 
must  be  modified  to  produce  that  result.  If  possible,  the  tape  should 
be  viewed  from  a  short  distance  all  around  the  outside,  and  if  It 
makes  any  sharp  angles  on  the  sky  line,  they  should  be  softened. 

As  to  details  of  traec)  straight  lines  are  to  be  preferred  to 
curves  as  being  easier  to  lay  out  and  construct  and  giving  a  better 

guide  to  direction  of  fire.  If  curves  must  be  introduced,  they  should 
ave  at  least  20  yards  radius..  All  faces  should  be  long  enough  to 
five  effective  volume  of  fire.  Ten  yards  will  usually  be  a  minimum. 
.  quadrilateral  with  truncated  comers  is  a  good  type.  If  two  adja- 
cent faces  intersect  at  an  angle  of  80**  or  less,  truncation  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  longest  face  should  bear  on  the  ground  from  which  the 
strongest  attack  is  to  be  expected  and  the  entrance  will  usually  be  on 
the  opposite  side,  though  if  attack  from  any  direction  is  especially 
difficult,  the  entrance  should  be  on  that  face. 
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32.  Prollle. — So  far  as  regards  the  effectiveness  of  Its  fire,  the  com- 
mand of  a  redoubt  need  not  be  greater  than  that  of  a  trench  on  the 
same  ground.  A  high  command  will  better  screen  the  interior  space 
and  oner  greater  resistance  to  assault,  but  will  increase  the  yisibllity 
of  the  work  and  the  labor  of  building  it.  The  horizontal  cover  need 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  as  thick  as  the  adjacent  trenches,  as  the  latter  will 
certainly  be  exposed  to  deliberate  artillery  fire  and  the  redoubt,  as  a 
rule,  will  have  to  resist  unaimed  and  scattering  artillerv  fire  only. 
A  necessary  feature  is  a  trench  deep  and  wide  enough  to  give  com- 
plete shelter  and  free  communication. 

33.  Interior  arranarenients. — The  most  important  thing  is  the 

grotection  of  the  garrison  from  flank  and  reverse  fire.  When  invisi- 
illtv  is  not  essential,  a  command  of  6  or  7  feet  is  the  easiest  method 
of  giving  Interior  protection.  Extensive  overhead  cover  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  need  not  ordinarily  be  heavy.  Six  inches  of  earth  on  brush- 
wood stiff  enough  to  support  it  will  usually  suffice.  When  long-range 
fire  may  be  expected  from  the  front  only,  the  overhead  cover  will  be 
developed  along  the  front  edge  of  the  trench  of  the  front  face,  in  exca- 
vations perpendicular  to  the  trench  on  the  flanks,  and  along  the  edge 
of  the  trench  opposite  the  parapet  in  the  gorge. 

Figures  47  and  48  show  an  infantry  redoubt  recently  built  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  for  test  purposes.  It  embodies  some  of  the  latest  ap- 
proved features  of  sucn  works. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the  use  of  redoubts  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  key  points.  In  other  situations  their  depth  must  be  restricted 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that'  the  redoubt  resembles  a  trench  of  un- 
usual strength.  Overhead  cover  will  always  be  an  important  feature. 
For  a  possible  all-round  long-range  fire,  short  galleries  should  be 
run  out  to  the  rear  of  all  trenches.  This  development  of  covered 
trenches  may  continue,  if  necessary,  until  the  entire  interior  of  the 
redoubt  is  converted  into  an  underground  camp.  The  parapet  trenches 
and  the  shelters  In  them  must  be  well  traversed,  the  former  by  blocks 
of  earth  with  oblique  or  crooked  passages  cut  through  them,  and  the 
latte '  by  splinter-proof  partitions  of  brush  and  earth. 

Figure  44  shows  a  typical  plan,  with  sections,  of  a  redoubt  on  level 
ground,  where  a  command  of  7  feet  is  permissible. 

34.  Modem  developments. — Rather  than  revolutionizing  the 
art  of  battle-field  fortification,  the  experience  on  the  west  front  in 
Europe  shows  that  deliberate  permanent  fortifications  with  their 
cupolas,  concrete  parapets,  magazines,  and  prepared  gun  emplace- 
ments have  given  way  to  line  upon  line  of  intrenchments  and  earth- 
work inconspicuous  as  possible,  manned  by  an  ample  number  of 
mobile  troops  thoroughly  trained  in  trench  warfare,  with  artillery 
of  all  calibers,  but  mobile  and  easily  concealed.  The  extent  and  the 
strength  of  the  positions  that  have  been  prepared  in  northern  France 
entail  an  attack  upon  them  which  approximatea  to  regular  siege 
operations,  while  the  war,  as  carried  out  along  the  east  front  and  In 
the  Balkans,  approaches  closer  to  field  conditions  that  would  exist  in 
our  country. 

-  Although  the  principles  of  field  fortification  or  field  intrenchment 
have  not  changed,  there  are  many  extensions,  adaptations,  and  new 
applications  of  existing  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
European  war. 

35.  The  developments  to  be  noted  are  due  to  the  following  main 
causes : 

(a)  Improvement  In  artillery;  longer  ranges;  heavier  projectiles; 
high-explosive  shells;  special  use  of  shell  and  shrapnel  in  de- 
molishing earthworks  and  cutting  wire  entanglements  ;  vast  number  of 
guns  and  enormous  expenditure  of  ammunition ;  skillful  Indirect  fire. 

(d)  Improved  methods  of  observation  and  communication  :  balloons, 
airplanes  ;  photography  from  aircraft ;  telephones,  wireless  telegraphy ; 
motor  transportation. 

(o)   Continuous  Intrenched  positions  with  unassailable  flanks. 

(d)  Long-continued  occupancy  of  field  works  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 
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(e)  The  construction  of  intrenched  positions  in  localities  of  great 
diversity  as  to  topography,  character  of  soil,  geology,  vegetable 
growth,  and  drainage. 

(/)  The  close  proximity  of  the  opposing  lines  of  trenches. 

(g)  The  use  of  new  devices  and  methods  of  attack,  such  as 
grenades,  trench  mortars,  poisonous  gases,  inflammable  UQuids,  intense 
artillery  bombardment,  barrier  fire,  machine  guns  in  great  numbers, 
and  many  accessories  developed  as  the  result  of  the  continual  reaction 
between  the  attack  and  the  defense. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  that  have  resulted  in  field  fortifica- 
tion are : 

(a)  Less  extensive  field  of  fire. 

(b)  Greater  importance  and  corresponding  greater  difficulty  of 
concealment,  involving  use  of  screens,  dummy  trenches,  hidden  em- 
placements, and  covered  approaches. 

De^er  and  narrower  trenches. 

Greater  use  of  ti^averses  and  parados  in  firing  trenches. 
The  use  of  many  support  and  cover  trenches  generally  parallel 
to  the  firing  trench,  and  not  very  distant  therefrom. 

(f)  More  numerous  communicating  and  approach  trenches,  screened 
and  defiladed,  forming,  with  the  firing,  cover,  support,  intermediate, 
and  reserve  trenches,  a  labyrinth  of  trench  work  Known  as  the  "  first 
intrenched  zone." 

(ff)  Increased  use  of  cover. 

(h)  Provision  of  shelter  for  men  in  cover,  support,  intermediate, 
ana  reserve  trenches,  and  in  deep  underground  bombproofs  or  "  cave 
shelters,"  safe  against  powerful  artillery  fire;  less  safe  shelters  in 
the  walls  of  the  cover  and  support  trenches  and  sometimes  in  the 
firing  trenches. 

(i)  Extensive  use  of  strong  points  and  supporting  points  in  the 
first  intrenched  zone. 

(k)  Provision  for  the  defense  of  the  communicating  and  approach 
trenches  against  flank  attack  by  hostile  forces  that  may  have  broken 
through  the  front  lines. 

(HA  second  intrenched  zone  some  two  or  three  miles  in  rear  of 
the  nrst  zone,  generally  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  crest  or  ridge,  and 
connected  with  the  first-zone  trenches  by  sheltered  approaches,  natural 
or  artificial. 

(m)  Intrenched  zones  still  farther  to  the  rear  for  possible  occu* 
pancy  in  case  of  defeat  or  retirement. 

(n)  Incrieased  use  of  obstacles,  especially  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. 

(o)  Increased  use  of  mines  and  countermines. 

(p)  Accessory  special  measures  to  prevent  surprise  ^nd  to  resist 
special  methods  of  attack. 

(47)  Systematic  measures  to  prevent  confusion  and  going  astray 
of  troops  moving  in  the  maze  of  trenches,  by  day  and  by  night  such 
as  guide  posts,  lights,  maps,  names  of  approaches  and  shelters. 

(r)  Routine  measures  of  maintenance,  convenience,  and  comfort 
due  to  the  long-continued  occupancy-  of  the  trenches,  such  as  revet- 
ment, drainage,  heating,  food  supply,  water  supply,  ammunition 
supply,  and  sanitation. 

36.  GeBeral  €SOB«ldeiratloBfl. — ^Tbe  proper  use  of  shelter  trenches 
for  the  protection  of  firing  lines  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
to  success.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  principle,  established  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  line  of  men  can  not  remain  stationary  under  fire 
without  cover,  natural  or  artificial.  This  is  true  in  every  phase 
of  action,  whether  advancing,  retreating,  or  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive. Cover  at  all  times  is  desirable;  on  the  move  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  at  a  halt  never.  In  some  cases  the  cover  will  be  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  1.  e«,  partial  natural  cover  artificially 
improved.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  conditions  of  fire  effi- 
ciency and  concealment  will  require  a  line  to  be  placed  where  it 
could  not  possibly  live  without  artificial  cover.     Another  prindpla 
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in  advitiice.  eii^ept  for  aeCenBlve 
,ct  the  tntore.  It  follows  that  «H 
must  prepare  their  own  rorer  atter 
e  halted.  Tbe  Importsnce  is  para- 
Btant  use  on   every   flTiDe  line  the 

__   .jla  intolvee  not  alone  the  tralnlne 

at  tbe  men  to  dig  with  the-  tools  provided,  hot  also  tbe  knowledge 
and  Hklll  of  their  own  offleers  to  locate  the  trenches  to  the  beat  ^- 
vantage.  There  Is  do  time  to  waJt  for  instrurtlons  or  adrlee  from 
the  outalde. 

Wblle  the  tine  nlll,  aa  a  mie,  determine  the  general  positian  of 
the  cover,  trencb  condltlona  will  eierdse  a  creat  inflnence  on  the 
detailed  dtapOHitlons  along  the  line.  An  bfertor  unit  may  be 
aOTanced  or  retired  to  get  better  command  of  Its  fleM  of  flte  or  to 
And  easier  digging.  It  must  not  be  advanced  far  enough  to  Interfere 
wltb  tbe  are  of  adjacent  TroopB  on  [Is  aauks.  nor  be  retired  enoogh 
to  allow  them  to  iDIerfere  with  lt«  own  Are.  Trenches  need  not  De 
coallououB  and  should  not  be  longer  than  suffices  to  contain  the  men 
on  the  QrlQg  Hue.  Men  should  not  be  crowded  together,  neither 
should  they  be  isolated.  The  beat  diapoattlon  Is  Id  self-aDatalnlu 
groups,  advantagconalj  distributed.  A  trenoh  shonld  be  long  enoogfi 
at  least  to  take  a  squad ;  company  or  half -company  lengths  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  best.     A  straight  line  should  be  avoided. 

In  studying  the  commaQd  of  the  ground  from  a  given  line  tbe  eye 
sbonld  be  placed  at  the  adopted  height  of  parapet,  or  If  the  line  Is 
adopted,  then  the  necessary  helgbt  of  parapet  must  be  determined  bi 
the  same  way.  What  can  l>e  bcpq  1  Coot  from  tbe  ground  will  often 
be  very  rtlfterent  from  what  can  be  seen  at  S  feet  When  poealble, 
proposed  llnea  of  trenches  should  be  examined  from  the  ground  OTK 
which  the  enemy  mnat  approai'h,  aa  Buggested  for  redoubts. 

It  win  aeJdom  happen  that  the  entire  fleld  of  fire  to  the  limit  of  ef- 
fective range  ran  be  completely  swept  from  any  poaltlon  that  can  be  se- 
lected. A  position  should  be  sought  which  reduces  the  dead  spaces  to  a 
minimum  in  number  anij  eitent,  ana.  If  poeelble.  advanced  or  aitilllary 
trenches  should  be  located  to  sweep  them.  If  the  grotmd  Is  open 
to  1,000  yards  or  more,  tbe  long  or  mid  range  la  more  important 
than  the  short  range,  tor  an  effective  fire  on  the  enemy  while  be  la 
advancing  from  1,200  yards  to  200  yards  range  will  almost  certainly 
pot  him  ont.  or.  if  by  any  chance  he  arrives  at  200  yards  In  condi- 
tion to  keep  OD.  little  can  be  gained  by  holiling  him  nnder  Bee  trma 
ZOO  yards  In.  and  a  rettrement  Is  la  order.  In  both  cases,  the  ^s- 
advantage  of  dead  space  In  the  close  foreground  is  more  aMMrent 
than  real  and  tbe  main  trenches  should  not  sacrldce  command  of 
more  distant  ground  within  elfectlTe  range  In  order  to  sweep  tbe  fore- 
ground. Such  dead  ground  must  be  commanded  at  night  or  in  tbl^ 
weather  by  trenches  detached  or  la  flaoking  relation. 

On  the  contrary.  It  an  enemy  can  approach  under  cover  to  mid 
range  or  less,  there  will  scarcely  be  time  to  stop  him  by  flre  alone 
and  obstacles  are  destrahlc  at  close  range,  wblch  must  be  commanded 

close  foreground,  and  If  necessary,  another  line  in  a  different  position 
established  to  sweep  the  more  distant  ground. 

In  a  rearguard  position,  tbe  object  Is  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy 
and  to  delay  him  to  a  certain  eitent,  and  then  retreat  to  another 
position  before  his  advance  to  close  range  and  before  his  Are  becomes 
annoying.  The  command  of  the  foreground  la  of  no  conaegnence, 
while  a  safe  withdrawal  is  all-important,  and  the  front  slope  at  a 
ridge  should  be  avoided.  The  forward  edge  of  a  plateau  will  do,  or. 
If  the  plateea  la  long  enough,  tbe  tear  edge  may  be  occupied.     It 
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tbere  im  timber  on  the  platean.  Its  front  edge  should  be  the  location 
of  the  line. 

When  coBceaiment  H>f  the  general  position  is  not  possible,  as  in 
case  of  a  detached  post  goarding  a  well-defined  and  known  objective, 
deception  mnst  take  its  place.  The  trenches  actually  occupied  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  concealment  of  the  indiyidual  man,  and 
dummy  trenches,  purposely  made  easily  yisible,  may  be  arranged  to 
draw  the  enemy's  fire.  Dummy  trenches  should  have  head  cover,  not 
only  to  make  tliem  more  conspicuous  but  also  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  discover  whether  they  are  occupied  or  not.  Thej  are  better 
above  and  behind  the  occupied  trenches,  if  the  lay  of  the  ground 
permits.  The  enemy  will  observe  that  fire  comes  from  the  direction 
of  the  dummies  and  will  conclude  that  it  comes  from  them.  Fire 
directed  on  the  dummies  will  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders,  a 
condition  preferable  to  shots  falling  short,  which  would  be  the  result 
of  dummies  in  front  of  the  occupied  trenches. 

When  an  organization  is  designated  to  a  particular  part  of  a  gen- 
eral line  the  duty  devolves  upon  its  conmianoer  to  determine  what  is 
to  be  done  in  strengthening  his  position  and  get  the  work  started 
without  delay.  He  will  direct  what  clearing  is  to  be  done  or  acci- 
dents utilized,  and  where  and  hew  the  trendies  are  to  be  dug.  All 
the  working  force  available  should  be  divided  between  preparation  of 
field  of  fire,  working  progressively  forward,  and  the  construction  of 
cover,  working  generally  from  the  center  of  the  position  toward  the 
ends,  and  giving  first  attention  to  points  where  the  least  work  will 
secure  the  most  and  best  cover.  If  work  is  interrupted  by  an  attack, 
that  which  has  been  done  will  be  of  full  use. 

37.  Revetaienta^ — A  revetment  is  a  covering  or  facing  placed 
upon  an  earth  slope  to  enable  it  to  stand  at  an  inclination  greater 
than  its  natural  indination.  Steep  interior  slopes  are  easier  to  fire 
over,  give  better  cover,  and  increase  the  horizontal  space  available. 
Some  revetments  also  increase  tenacity  of  slopes  and  diminish  the 
injury  from  fire.  Revetments  are  applied  to  the  interior  slopes  or 
breast  heights  of  parapets  for  all  of  the  above  reasons  and  to  travr 
erses  for  all  except  the  first. 

The  upper  parts  of  revetments  which  may  be  struck  bv  shots  which 
have  penetrated  the  cover  of  earth  must  not  be  made  of  materials  of 
large  units  or  which  splinter  when  struck.  The  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  revetment  is  often  referred  to  as  «rownlns. 

38.  The  deep  firing,  cover,  support,  reserve,  communicating,  and 
approach  trenches  now  considered  necessary  require  careful  considera- 
tion of  suitable  revetments,  especially  where  the  soil  does  not  weather 
well.  To  keep  the  men  comfortable  and  the  trenches  clean  and  dry 
requires  something  more  substantial  than  the  usual  temporary  revet- 
ment, such  as  brush,  sod,  and  sandbags.  Some  soils  are  apparently 
firm  and  stand  at  a  steep  slope  when  first  excavated,  but  under  the 
action  of  the  weather  the  side  walls  soon  slough  off,  obstruct  the 
trenches,  and  make  them  muddy  in  rainy  weather. 

39.  Mlacellaneoaa  revetmenta. — ^Any  receptacles  for  earth 
which  will  make  a  stable,  compact  pile,  as  boxes,  baaketa,  oil 
or  otber  eans,  may  be  used  for  a  revetment.  Barrels  may  be 
used  for  gabions.  Canvaa  stretched  behind  pickets  is  well  thought 
of  in  a  foreign  service.  If  the  soil  will  make  adobe,  or  sun-dned 
bricks,  an  excellent  revetment  may  be  made  of  them,  but  it  will  not 
Stand  wet  weather. 

In  regions  near  cement  mills  and  where  gravel,  sand,  ruined  walls 
and  houses,  or  other  suitable  materials  can  be  found,  concrete  blocks 
or  concrete  molded  in  place  may  be  used  for  revetments  and  for  floor- 
ing the  trenches. 

A  convenient  size  of  side  wall  blocks  is  10  by  8  by  6  inches  thick, 
and  for  floor  blocks  20  by  20  by  4  inches  thick.  Side-wail  blocks 
should  have  two  projecting  wire  loops  to  serve  as  handles  in  carrying 
the  blocks  through  the  trenches  and  in  anchoring  them  in  place. 
These  blockef  afford  a  neat  and  substantial  revetment  which  contrib- 
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iites  materially  to   cleanliness.     They  are  also  useful  for  bnlldlng 
small  covered  observation  stations  along  the  parapets. 

40.  Timber  or  pole  reT-etment. — In  esse  of  long  oontlnned 
occupancy  of  the  trenches,  revetments  of  timber  and  plank  will 
gradually  replace  the  lighter  forms,  and  boards  and  gratings  v^ll  be 
used  to  floor  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 

Poles  too  large  for  use  in  any  other  way  may  be  cut  to  length  and 
stood  on  end  to  form  a  revetment.  The  lower  ends  should  be  in  a 
small  trench  and  have  a  waling  piece  in  front  of  them.  There  must 
also  be  a  waling  piece  or  cap  at  or  near  the  top,  anchored  back.' 
Figure  62  shows  this  form. 

41.  Some  of  the  forms  of  temporary  revetments  are : 

Gabion. 

Sod. 

Sandbag. 

Brushwork. 

Wire  netting  hurdle. 

Continuous  nurdle  work. 

Expanded  metal. 

Continuous  wire  mesh. 

42.  Qtiblom  malcliig.— A  sablom  is  a  cylindrical  basket  with 
open  ends,  made  of  brush  woven  on  pickets  or  stakes  as  described  for 
hurdles.  The  usual  size  is  2  feet  outside  diameter  and  2  feet  9 
inches  height  of  wattling.  On  account  of  the  sharp  curvature  some- 
what better  brush  is  required  for  gabions  than  will  do  for  hurdles. 

Tbe  sablon  form  (fig.  58)  is  of  wood,  21  inches  in  diameter, 
with  equidistant  notches  around  the  circumfer^ice.  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  pickets  to  be  used,  usuallv  8  to  14,  less  if  the  brush 
Is  large  and  stiff,  more  if  it  is  small  and  pliable.  The  notches  should 
be  of  such  depth  that  the  pickets  will  project  to  1  inch  outside  the 
circle.  The  pickets  shoula  be  1^  to  li  inches  diameter,  3  feet  6 
inches  long,  and  sharpened,  half  at  the  small  and  half  at  the  large 
end. 

To  maJLe  m,  s«bloa*  the  form  is  placed  on  the  ground,  level  or 
nearly  so.  and  the  pickets  are  driven  vertically  in  the  notches,  large 
and  small  ends  down,  alternately.  The  form  is  then  raised  a  foot 
and  held  by  placing  a  lashing  around  outside  the  pickets,  tiglitened 
with  a  rack  stick  (fig.  59).  The  wattling  is  randed  or  slewed  from 
the  form  up.  The  form  is  then  dropped  down,  the  gabion  inverted 
and  the  wattling  completed.  If  the  brush  is  small,  uniform,  and 
pliable,  pairing  will  mase  a  better  wattling  than  randing.  If  not  for 
Immediate  use,  the  gabion  must  be  sewed  as  described  for  hurdles,  the 
same  quantity  of  wire  being  required. 

The  gabion,  when  wattled  and  sewed,  is  completed  by  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  the  pickets  1  inch  from  the  web,  the  bottom  3  inches,  the 
latter  sharpened  after  cutting,  and  driving  a  carrying  picket  throu^ 
the  middle  of  its  length  and  a  little  on  side  of  the  axis.  See  that  the 
middle  of  this  picket  is  smooth.  Three  men  should  make  a  gabion 
in  an  boor. 

Gabions  may  be  made  without  the  forms,  bat  the  work  is  slower  and 
not  so  good.  The  circle  is  struck  on  the  ground  and  the  pickets  driven 
at  the  prop^  points.  The  weaving  is  done  from  the  ground  op  and 
the  entire  time  of  one  man  is  required  to  keep  the  pickets  in  proper 
position. 

If  br«sb  la  semrce,  gabions  .may  be  made  with  6  Inches  of 
wattling  at  each  end.  the  oaiddle  left  open.  In  filling,  the  open  part 
may  be  lined  with  straw,  grass,  brush  cuttings,  or  grain  sacks,  to 
keep  the  earth  from  running  out. 

43.  Gabion  revetment. — The  use  of  gabions  in  revetments  is 
illustrated  in  figure  61.  If  more  than  two  tiers  are  used^  the  sepa- 
rating fascines  should  be  anchored  back.  Gabion  revetments  should 
be  crowned  with  sods  or  bags. 

The  advantages  of  the  gabion  revetment  are  verv  great.  It  can 
be  put  in  place  wltlMNit  extra  labor  and  faster  and  wltli  less  expoeore 
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tlian  any  other.    It  is  self-supporting  and  gives  cover  from  view  and 
partial  cover  from  fire  quicker  than  any  other  form. 

Several  forms  of  gabions  of  other  material  than  brush  have  been 
used.  Sheet  iron  and  iron  and  paper  hoops  are  some  of  th^n.  The 
iron  splinters  badly,  is  heavy,  and  has  not  Riven  satisfaction.  If  any 
special  materials  are  supplied  the  method  of  using  them  will,  In 
▼lew  of  the  foregoing  explanation,  be  obvious. 

44.  Sod  revetment.^— A  convenient  size  to  cut  sods  Is  18  by  9  bgr 
4i  inches.  If  tough,  they  may  be  cut  larger,  but  the  length  should  be 
twice  the  breadth.  They  are  laid  grass  down  in  courses,  alternately 
all  headers  and  all  stretchers,  the  latter  double,  with  broken  joints.  A 
bed  should  be  prepared  at  the  proper  inclination  to  receive  the  bottom 
course  and  give  it  the  right  pitch.  The  top  course  is  laid  grass  up 
and  all  headers.  If  the  sods  show  a  tendency  to  slip,  they  may  be 
pinned  together  with  wooden  pickets. 

Sod  revetments  will  not  stand  quite  so  steep  as  sand  bags  in  the  same 
soil.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a  3  to  1  slope  for  sods.  The  revetment 
should  be  built  steeper.  If  the  soil  is  such  that  it  will  stand.  Figure  64 
shows  an  elevation  and  section  of  a  sod  revetment. 

Four  sods,  18  by  9  by  4  inches,  laid,  make  a  square  foot  of  revet* 
ment,  but  as  there  is  some  wastage,  450  or  more  sods  must  be  cut  for 
each  100  square  feet  of  surface  to  be  revetted.  If  the  grass  Is  long, 
ft  should  be  mowed  before  cutting  sods. 

One  man  should  cut  30  sods  per  hour,  or  place  the  same  number.  A 
80d  plow  win  cut  as  fast  as  50  men. 

If  earryliMr  is  done  bjr  hand,  multiply  the  number  of  sods  to 
be  moved  per  hour  by  the  average  length  of  carry  in  yards  and  divide 
the  product  by  7,500  for  the  number  of  carriers.  They  should  work  in 
pairs,  carrying  8  sods  between  them.  If  wagons  are  available,  esti- 
mate as  though  moving  earth  (see  Roads),  taking  72  sods  to  the 
oublc  yard.  Unloaders  will  be  required,  as  the  sods  can  not  be  dumped, 
say  one  man  for  300  sods  per  nour.  If  ordinary  sodding  is  to  be 
done,  for  concealment  or  to  prevent  rainwash,  use  the  same  ratios 
for  cutting;  hauling,  and  laying,  allowing  8  sods  to  the  square  yard 
laid,  or  9  cut. 

45.  Sand-baff  revetments. — A  sandbag  is  33  inches  long  and 
14  inches  wide.  In  use  it  is  loosely  filled  with  earth  or  sand,  requiring 
al>out  ft  cubic  foot  of  earth,  and  having  been  placed  in  position  is  flat- 
tened with  a  shovel  to  roughly  rectangular  form,  In  whi<^  it  fills  a 
space  about  20  by  13  by  5  inches.  The  bags  weigh  about  62  pounds 
per  100,  and  when  filled  about  65  pounds  each. 

A  aand-bas  revetment  is  c<mstructed  by  laying  the  filled  bags 
as  stretchers  and  headers,  or  as  headers  alone.  The  top  row  should 
always  be  headers.  The  tied  ends  of  headers  and  Ise  seams  of 
stretchers  should  be  in  the  parapet.  Sandbags  give  no  splinters,  and 
are  convenlentlv  used  for  the  entire  parapet  when  necessary.  As  they 
are  more  readily  transported  than  corresponding  quantities  of  any 
other  revetting  material,  thev  are  of  great  importance  in  field  fortifi- 
cation. Their  perishability  is  a  disadvantage,  though  in  many  soils 
a  surface  revetted  with  bags  will  stand  after  the  bags  have  lost  their 
strength  through  decay.  Sandbags  are  so  valuable  for  crowning 
and  repairs*  however,  that  the  stock  on  hand  should  not  be  exhausted 
in  original  construction  if  anything  else  can  be  had. 

Figure  49  indicates  the  appearance  of  a  sand-bag  revetment  as  seen 
from  the  front  and  from  the  end. 

Sandbass  are  laid  as  headers,  L  e.,  the  length  of  the  bag  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  revetment  or  as  stretchers,  1.  e  .,  the  length 
of  the  bag  in  the  plane  of  the  face  of'  the  revetment.  The  revetment 
should  slope  at  an  angle  of  4/1,  and  therefore  the  ground  on  which  the 
bottom  layer  or  course  ts  laid  should  be  at  a  slope  of  1/4.  The  sand- 
bags must  be  bonded,  1.  e.,  the  bags  of  each  course  must  break  joint 
with  the  bags  of  the  courses  above  and  below.  A  certain  number  of 
headers  must  be  used  to  tie  the  revetment  into  the  bank»  It  is  usual 
to  lay  sandbags  with  one  header  to  every  two  stretchers. 
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When  fllling  sandbags  the  twttom  comers  mast  be  well  tucked  iB» 
and  it  helps  if  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is  tamed  over  for  about  8  Inches. 
The  bag  tnen  stays  open  more  easily.  Bags  should  be  three^fourths 
filled,  and. care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  uniformity  in  this,  for  unless 
the  bags  are  all  the  same  size  they  will  not  build  up  readily.  A  sand- 
bag when  filled  should  measure  20  by  10  by  5  inches. 

The  line  of  revetment  must  be  prepared  by  digging  a.  notch  with 
the  bottom  at  a  slope  of  1/4  and  broad  enough  to  take  a  header.  Since 
the  header  is  20  inches  long  the  back  of  the  notch  should  be  5  inches 
below  the  front.  If  the  face  of  the  revetment  is  kept  at  right  angles 
to  the  bottom  of  this  notch,  the  required  slope  of  4/1  will  be  obtained. 

In  laying  the  bags  the  mouths  of  the  bags  should  be  folded  over 
underneath  the  bags.  The  mouths  of  the  headers  and  the  seams  of  the 
stretchers  should  be  turned  in  toward  the  back,  so  that  if  the  bag 
becomes  untied  or  the  seams  burst  the  earth  will  not  fall  into  the 
trench.  The  bags  should  be  beaten  with  a  spade,  maul,  or  shovel  into 
a  rectangular  shape,  otherwise  the  bags  do  not  get  a  firm  seating. 
The  face  of  the  revetment  should  be  quite  smooth  and  not  lumpy. 
Unless  it  is  certain  that  the  revetment  is  not  to  be  extended,  the  ends 
should  be  left  irregular  so  that  any  extension  will  be  Ixmded  to  the 
existing  revetment.  It  is  best  to  finish  off  the  parapet  of  a  firing  troich 
with  a  row  of  headers. 

Rate  of  working:* — A  squad  of  6  men,  2  shoves,  1  pick,  1  bag 
holder,  and  2  tiers  should,  in  fairly  loose  soil,  fill  160  bags  an  hour. 

Supposing  the  bags  to  be  filled  from  the  ditch  or  trench,  with  10 
additional  men,  6  to  carry  and  4  to  lay,  or  a  squad  of  16  men  all  tol^ 
160  bags  per  hour  can  be  taken  care  of,  making  76  square  feet  of 
revetment. 

46.  Brash  vrorlc. — Brush  is  used  in  many  forms  in  revetttog 
Any  kind  will  do,  but  the  best  is  willow,  birch,  ash,  hickory,  or  haAeU 
For  weaving  it  must  be  live,  and  is  most  pliable  when  not  in  lea£ 
Split  bamboo  of  pliable  dimensions,  reeds,  or  similar  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  brush  in  all  revetment  constructions. 

Brnsb  for  weavinir  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  butt.  That  to  be  used  straight  may  be  of  larger  sice.  In  cut- 
ting, bmsh  should  be  assorted  in  sizes  fOr  the  various  uses  and  made 
up  in  bundles  of  40  to  60  pounds,  the  butts  in  one  direction.  The 
range  of  weights  is  given  to  convey  a.  general  idea  of  the  size  of 
bundles.    The  determining  condition  is  that  each  bundle  shall  make  a 

fibion,  which  will  soon  be  determined  after  work  begins.  Poles  of 
i  inches  diameter  at  the  butt  or  larger  are  not  bundled,  but  are 
piled  together.  They  are  used  for  posts,  binders,  grillage,  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  to  cut  brush  will  vary  with  its 
character,  whether  hard  or  soft,  crooked  or  straight,  thick  or  thin.  A 
rough  avemge  may  be  taken  at  six  bundles  per  man  per  hour.  The 
men  work  in  pairs,  one  cutting  and  one  sorting,  piling,  and  tying. 

For  carrying:  by  band,  multiply  the  ndmber  of  bundles  oy  tiie 
carry  in  yards  and  divide  by  2,200  for  the  number  of  men  required.  If 
transportation  is  by  teams,  assume  36  bundles  to  equal  1  yard,  and 
figure  as  for  earth. 

47.  A  faadne  is  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  brush,  closely  bound. 
The  usual  length  is  18  feet  and  the  diameter  9  inches  wnen  com- 
pressed. Lengths  of  9  and  6  feet,  which  are  sometimes  used,  are  most 
conveniently  obtained  by  sawing  a  standard  fascine  into  two  or  three 
pieces.  The  weight  of  a  fascine  of  partially  seasoned  material  will 
average  140  pounds. 

Fascines  are  made  in  a  cradle  which  consists  of  five  trestles.  A 
trestle  is  made  of  two  sticks  about  6i  feet  long  and  S  inches  in 
diameter,  driven  into  the  ground  and  lashed  at  the  intersection  as 
shown  in  figure  61.  In  making  a  cradle,  plant  the  end  trestles  16  feet 
apart  and  parallel.  Stretch  a  line  from  one  to  the  other  over  the 
intersection,  place  the  others  4  feet  apart  and  lash  them  so  that  each 
intersection  comes  fairly  to  the  line. 
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To  balld  a  fascine,  straight  pieces  of  brush,  1  or  2  inches  at 
the  butt,  are  laid  on,  the  butts  projecting  at  the  end  1  foot  beyond  the 
trestle.     Leaves  should  be  stripped  and  unruly  branches  cut  off  or 

gartially  cut  through,  so  that  they  will  lie  close.  The  larger  straighter 
rush  should  be  laid  on  the  outside,  butts  alternating  in  direction,  and 
smaller  stuff  in  the  center.  The  general  object  is  to  so  dispose  the 
brush  as  to  make  the  fascine  of  uniform  size,  strength,  and  stiffness 
from  end  to  end. 

When  the  cradle  is  nearly  filled  the  fascine  Is  compressed  or 
choked  by  the  fascine  choker  (fig.  52),  which  consists  of  two 
bars  4  feet  long,  joined  at  18  inches  from  the  ends  by  a  chain  4  feet 
long.  The  chain  is  marked  at  14  inches  each  way  from  the  middle  by 
Inserting  a  ring  or  special  link.  To  use,  two  men  standing  on  opposite 
sides  pass  the  chain  under  the  brush,  place  the  short  ends  of  the 
handles  on  top  and  pass  the  bars,  short  end  first,  across  to  each  other. 
They  then  bear  down  on  the  long  ends  until  the  marks  on  the  chain 
come  together.  Chokers  may  be  improvised  from  sticks  and  rope  or 
wire. 

Bindingr  will  be  done  with  a  double  turn  of  wire  or  tarred  rope. 
It  should  be  done  in  12  places,  18  inches  apart,  the  end  binders  S 
inches  outside  the  end  trestles.  To  bind  a  fascine  will  require  66  feet 
of  wire  (see  Bridges). 

Improvised  binders  may  be  made  from  rods  of  live  brush;  hickory 
or  hazel  is  the  best.  Place  the  butt  under  the  foot  and  twist  the  rod 
to  partially  separate  the  fibers  and  make  it  flexible.  A  rod  so  pre- 
pared is  called  a  irltke.  To  use  a  withe,  make  a  half  turn  and 
twist  at  the  smaller  end  (fig.  53),  pass  the  withe  around  the  brush 
and  the  large  end  througn  the  eye.  Draw  taught  and  double  the 
large  end  back,  taking  2  half-hitchee  over  its  own  standing  part 
<fig.  54). 

When  the  fascine  is  choked  and  bound,  saw  the  ends  off  square,  9 
inches  outside  the  end  binders.  After  a  cradle<  is  made,  4  men  can 
make  1  fascine  per  hour,  with  wire  binding.  Withes  require  1  man 
more. 

A  fascine  revetment  Is  made  by  placing  the  fascines  as  shown 
In  figure  55.  The  use  of  headers  and  anchors  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  loose  soils  only,  but  they  greatly  strengthen  the  revetments  in  any 
case.  A  fascine  revetment  mnst  al-ways  be  cro-wned  with  s6ds 
or  bags. 

48.  In  all  brush  weaving  the  following  terms  have  been  adopted 
and  are  convenient  to  use : 

Randlngr. — Weaving  a  single  rod  In  and  out  between  pickets. 

Sle-vrlns* — ^Weaving  two  or  more  rods  together  in  the  same  way. 

Patrlngr. — Carrying  two  rods  together,  crossing  each  other  in  and 
out  at  each  picket. 

i;Vattllns. — A  general  term  applied  to  the  woven  part  of  brush 
construction. 

49.  Brnsk-wood  knrdles  are  usually  made  6  feet  long  and  of 
the  required  height.  The  pickets  should  project  18  inches  below  the 
brushwood  and  be  sharpened  for  driving  into  the  ground.  Thev 
should  be  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  should  be  spaced  approxi- 
mately 2  feet  apart :  that  is,  four  pickets  to  a  hurdle.  Actually  the 
two  outer  pickets  should  be  about  6  inches  from  the  ends  oi  the 
hurdle.  The  pickets  are  therefore  1  foot  8  inches  apart.  The  brush- 
wood should  be  1  to  IJ  inches  in  diameter  and  of  ash,  willow,  or  other 
pliable  wood. 

To  construct  the  hurdle,  drive  the  pickets  Into  the  ground  firmly, 
and  18  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pickets  run  two  strands  of  plain 
wire  along  the  pickets,  taking  a  turn  round  each  picket.  Twist  these 
wires  together  until  they  are  quite  tight,  then  weave  the  brushwood 
in  and  out  of  the  pickets,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  keeping  It 
pressed  firmly  down  on  the  wire.     Each  length  of  brushwood  should 

g ass  alternately  in  front  of  and  behind  the  pickets,  and  if  a  piece  ot 
mshwood  is  behind  the  picket  the  piece  next  on  top  should  be  in 
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wsT  □(  ustns  rabbit  vrlre  or  pooltry  Dettlne. 

Tbree  picEpts,  each  6  feet  long  and  Of  8  by  2  ludi  timber  are  laid 
OD  tbe  ground  parallel  to  eacli  ottier  and  spaced  3  feet  apart.  A  6 
by  1  incb  planfi  la  nailpd  to  all  three  6  Inches  (com  one  end.  An- 
otber  p)«.nk  ia  nailed  to  all  three  IS  inchea  from  tbe  other  end.  and  a 
third  plank  dividing  tbe  gap  betweeo  the  other  two.  Dlagonala  are 
then  added  from  the  top  of  each  outer  picket  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
middle  pleket.  Each  dlai^onal  is  of  two  atranda  of  plain  wire,  wlnd- 
lassed  up  tlKbt.  The  rabbit  wire  Is  laid  on  top  of  all.  Btretcbcd  tight, 
and  fastened  to  planks  and  plcketa  with  nails  and  staples.  The  ends 
of  the  pickets,  projecting  IS  inches,  are  sharpened  for  driving.  The 
anchor  wires  are  put  on  the  pickets  close  to  tbe  top  plank  and  anotba 
G-lnch  plank  Is  then  nailed  on  flush  with  tbe  tops  of  the  pickets. 

61,  CoBtlnnanit  hurdle  -norlc.^lD  thla  case  the  bank  Is  cnt 
back  to  a  alone  of  4/1.  stout  8-foot  pickets  are  drlten  In  erery  2  feet 
e  Inches  or  3  feet,  with  their  feet  4  to  6  Incbes  from  tbe  bank  and 
driven  In  18  Inches.  These  pickets  should  be  driven  at  nn  angle  of 
4/1.  The  brushwood  is  then  woven  In  and  out  of  the  pickets.  Tbe 
brushwood  IB  bent  around  the  corners.  The  pickets  are  anchored 
back  In  the  usual  way.  The  revetment  la  Qnlshed  off  vlth  two  or 
Ibree  stranda  of  plain  wire,  twisted  together  tlghtlf,  to  prevent  tbe 
brushwood  from  coming  off  the  top  of  the  pickets. 

52.  Expanded  metal  Is  made  out  of  thin  abeets  of  metal  lilt 
and  then  pulled  out  to  form  a  mesh.  The  sheets  are  usually  8  by  3 
feet.  They  are  quite  light,  and  one  man  can  carry  three  aheeta. 
This  material  makes  a  Rood  revetment.  It  Is  best  to  carry  It  up  to 
tbe  trenches  already  made  up  Into  panels. 

Pat  two  sheets  of  metal  edge  to  edge  and  overlapping  to  Boch  tn 
extent  that  the  sheets  together  make  up  tbe  requisite  belgbt  of  the 


revetment.    The  overlap  should  not  be  less  than  8  Inches.      

two    sheets    together    strongly    with    plain    wire.      Take    three    llgbt 
poles  li  to  2  iDcbea  In  diameter  and  lay  tbetn  on  the  metal  parallel 


to  tbe  long  edge  of  the  BbeetR,  ooe  near  tbe  top,  ._.   

and  one  In  the  middle.  Sew  tbese  poles  to  the  metal  with  plain 
Wire,  atarting  and  finlsfalng  9  Inches  from  the  edge  of  the  metal. 
thus  leaving  a  length  of  9  lnches>at  each  end  of  each  pole  not  at- 
tached to  toe  metal.  The  panel  can  then  be  rolled  up  and  carried 
Into  tbe  trcQcb. 

To  construct  the  revetment,  cot  the  bank  back  to  ■  slope  of  4/1. 
Lay  the  paneU  against  tbe  bank— the  poles  horiiontal.  the  panelB 
overlapping. — that  Is,  the  edge  of  the  metal  of  one  panel  is  slipped 
In  between  the  poles  and  metal  of  the  Deit  peneL    The  poles  wUl 


then  oY^ap  9  Incbes  and  the  metal  will  overlap  9  inches  behind 
them.  Take  good  S^foot  lockets  4  inches  in  diameter  and  drive  them 
on  a  slope  of  4/1  tight  against  the  panels,  one  at  each  overlap  and 
one  between  the  overlaps.     Anchor  back  in  the  usual  way. 

la  getting  round  traverses  the  horizontal  poles  must  be  omitted 
and  the  panels  out  vertically  from  the  top  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way  down.  One-half  is  Ihea  allowed  to  slide  behind  the  other, 
thus  keeping  the  slope  of  4/1. 

53.  Contlnnoas  wire  mesH  reiretment. — 'Use  slightly  lighter 

f tickets  2i  inches  to  8  inchea  In  diaineter.  Cut  the  bank  back  to 
/I.  At  Intervals  of  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  cut  vertical  grooves 
in  the  bank  big  enough  to  take  a  picket.  Drive  a  picket  with  its 
foot  in  the  bottom  of  each  groove.  Do  not  drive  in  more  than  6 
inches  and  let  the  picket  stand  a  few  inches  clear  of  the  bank. 

Then  at  the  bottom,  halfway  up  and  about  6  inches  below  the 
top  of  each  picket,  run  two  or  three  strands  of  plain  wire  twisted 
up  taut.  The  bottom  strands  should  be  put  on  first,  then  the  middle, 
then  the  top  so  as  to  avoid  loosening  of  the  wires  already  put  on  by 
evertwisting  the  next  ones.  Then  run  diagonals  of  similarlv  twisted 
wire  from  the  top  of  each  picket  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pickets  on 
both  sides.  Where  the  diagonals  and  horizontal  wires  cross  In  the 
roiddle  of  the  panels  join  them  together  with  a  short  piece  of  plain 
wire.    This  gives  a  framevpork  to  hold  the  rabbit  wire. 

Run  the  rabbit  wire  behind  the  framework-^that  is,  between  the 
framework  and  the  bank.  Pull  it  as  tight  as  possible  and  attach 
it  to  the  framework  in  many  places  with  short  length  of  plain 
wire.  Put  on  the  anchor  wires  and  draw  the  noles  up  against  the 
bank.  Then  drive  the  poles  tight  home.  Tighten  up  the  anchor 
wires  so  as  to  draw  the  poles  into  the  grooves.  The  rabbit  wire  is 
then  brought  tight  against  the  bank. 

54.  Traverfiea.' — ^The  protected  area  in  rear  of  a  parapet  as  de- 
termined for  a  shot  grazing  and  perpendicular  to  the  crest,  is  reduced 
for  a  grazing  shot  with  the  same  angle  of  fall  coming  at  an  SLngie  to 
the  crest.  Ii  a  straight  shot  will  dear  a  man's  head  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance back,  oblique  shots  with  the  same  angle  of  fall  will  dear  a  man 
at  90  per  cent  of  that  distance  for  an  an^e  of  26**  with  the  perpen- 
dicular, 85  per  cent  for  32*',  and  80  per  cent  for  37**.  At  87**  the  dis- 
tance is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  each  degree.  For 
enfilade  and  reverse  fire  the  parapet  gives  no  cover  at  all. 

To  secure  sufficient  protection  against  very  oblique,  enfilade,  or  re- 
verse fire  and  to  localize  effect  of  exploded  shell,  masks  must  be 
ii^troduced  to  Intercept  such  shots  before  they  fall  below  the  plane  of 
desired  protection.  Such  masks  are  called  travervesr  To  those 
which  are  designed  to  intercept  reverse  fire,  and  which  are  mainly 
parallel  to  the  parapet  which  they  shelter,  the  name  par»do«  is 
given.  The  word  traverve  usually  indicates  a  mask  making  an 
an#le  with  the  parajpet  which  it  protects  and  Joined  to  it.  Traverses 
may  be  of  any  available  horizontal  or  overhead  cover,  but  are  usu- 
ally topped  with  earth.  They  are  revetted  to  make  them  take  as 
little  space  along  the  parapet  as  possible,  except  that  between  guns 
there  is  sometimes  room  for  earthen  traverses  with  sloping  sides.  As 
the  lower  part  can.  not  be  reached  by  fire,  it  need  only  form  a  sup- 
port for  tne  top  and  is  often  a  good  place  to  provide  magazine  or 
shelter  space. 

DistaBce  between  traver»e«. — The  effective  distance  is  the  in- 
terval between  the  crest  of  one  traverse  and  the  adjacent  ftice  of  the 
next.  If  the  crests  of  the  traverses  are  at  the  same  elevation  as  the 
crest  of  the  parapet,  a  distance  between  traverses  of  0.43  of  the  width 
of  protected  area,  for  direct  fire,  preserves  00  per  cent  of  that  width ; 
0.52,  85  per  cent,  and  0.6,  80  per  cent. 

If  the  crests  of  -the  traverses  are  raised  above  the  crest  of  the 
parapet,  the  distance  between  traverses  may  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
cess neight  multiplied  by  the  assumed  angle  of  fall,  without  reducing 
the  width  of  the  protected  area  (fig.  65).    Figure  66a  shows  apian  and 
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side  elevation  of  a  raised  traverse,  witb  reference  to  its  connectioB 
T^ith  the  parapet.  The  full  lines  show  relations  when  the  crest  of  the 
traverse  ends  at  the  interior  crest,  and  the  broken  lines  indicate  the 
arrangement  when  the  crest  of  the  traverse  extends  beyond  the  in- 
terior crest.  Care  most  be  taken  that  raised  traverses  do  not  make 
the  position  conspicuous.  Traverses  must  be  tit  least  a«  Ions  as 
the  width  of  protection  they  are  to  give,  and  should  be  somewhat 
longer. 

Profile  of  travermes. — ^The  cross  section  of  a  traverse  should  be 
as  nearlv  a  rectangle  as  possible.  The  vertical  sides  give  the  maxi- 
mum thickness  with  the  minimum  space,  and  the  flat  top  gives  a 
<n'est  on  each  face  and  increases  the  interval  by  lialf  the  thickness 
(fig.  63).  If  exposed  on  one  side  only  the  profile  in  figure  64  is 
suitable. 

A  traverse  may  be  used  as  a  firing  parapet  by  providing  a  ban- 
quette or  steps  at  the  proper  hei^t. 

65.  Types  of  traverses. — ^A  trench  may  be  traversed  by  making 
an  offset  to  the  rear,  as  shown  in  figure  66,  and  throwing  up  a  bank 
of  earth  on  the  block  left.  Figure  66b  shows  a  form  of  double  travers- 
ing. The  long  high  traverses  afford  protection  to  men  not  firing,  and 
the  short  traverses  give  increased  protection  to  the  more  exposed 
space  near  the  interior  crest.  For  high  trav^ses,  the  object  should 
be  to  get  a  support  up  to  the  height  wh^re  exposure  to  fire  begins 
-with  the  least  time  and  labor.  If  the  structure  can  be  made  hollow, 
«o  much  the  better.  An  elevated  platform  of  planks,  supporting  a 
parapet  of  earth,  revetted  with  sods  or  sand  bags,  will  make  a  good 
traverse.  If  earth  is  the  only  material  available,  the  entire  traverse 
-will  be  revetted  (figs.  62  and  68).  Below  the  plane  of  fire  any  revet- 
ment may  be  used ;  above,  only  those  which  have  been  described  for 
crowning  a  parapet  revetment  should  be  employed. 

56.  Traverses  must  be  strong  and  solid  and  when  possible  should 
consist  of  the  undisturbed  earth.  They  should  be  from  2  to  4 
yards  thick  and  should  overlap  the  width  of  the  trench  by  at  least  1 
vard,  and  should  be  well  revetted.  The  clear  distance  between 
traverses  is  that  necessary  to  accommodate  a  small  number  of  rifles. 
«ay  those  of  a  squad  of  five  to  eight  men;  the  distance  therefore  is 
from  5  to  8  yards.     (See  fig.  1.) 

Traverses  in  a  trench  facilitate  bombing  attacks  along  its  length 
hy  an  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it  as  grenades  can  be  thrown 
from  under  cover  of  a  traverse  Into  the  second  compartment  beyond. 
A  longer  compartment  to  prevent  this  may  be  occasionally  placed  in 
the  line  of  the  trench.  This  long  bay  ahould  be  straight,  and  the 
traverses  on  either  end  should  be  loopholed  for  fire  into  it.  Bombins 
trenches  or  pits  behind  the  front  line  are  also  useful  to  stop  this 
torm  of  attack. 

Where  traverses  have  to  be  built  in  a  completed  trench  insufllciently 
traversed,  they  must  be  made  in  embankment  using  the  earth  exca- 
Tated  to  form  the  passage  round  the  traverse  and  supplementing  it 
with  sandbags  or  other  revetting  material. 

42.  For  approach  trenches  the  beet  type  is  the  **  Island  traT- 
•erse  "  with  the  trench  going  round  it  on  both  sides.  Sections  of 
trench  subject  to  special  exposure  are  sometimes  protected  with 
"  bridge  traverses,*'  built  across-  the  top  of  the  trench  on  supports  of 
timber  or  steel . 

57.  Stockades. — A  stockade  is  an  improvised,  bullet-proof  wall  or 
screen,  usually  adapted  to  defense  by  rifle  Are.  As  compared  with  a 
parapet,  the  advantanres  of  a  stockade  are  that  it  combines 
obstacle  and  parapet,  gives  good  cover  and  ample  interior  space,  and 
the  labor  of  construction  increases  less  rapidly  with  the  height 
The  dlsadvantagren  are  the  uncertainty  of  procurement  of  suit- 
able material,  the  labor  of  construction,  which  is 'greater  than  for  a 
parapet,  except  for  considerable  heights,  and  that  most  forms  of 
stockades  afford  no  cover,  and  the  best  of  them  only  temporary  coTer, 
from  artillery. 
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Constmetlon. — ^The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  closed  barricade 
of  timbers  loopholed  and  reenforced  by  earth  (figs.  70  and  71).  The 
inner  embankment  forms  a  banquette.  The  outer  one  fills  the  dead 
angle  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  is  some  protection  against  artillery 
fire.  It  makes  a  stockade  easier  to  scale,  but  if  the  slope  is  steep^ 
and  the  tops  of  the  timbers  properly  prepared  by  driving  spikes  or 
stringing  barbed  wire,  the  effect  in  that  direction  is  small. 

A  single  row  of  timbers  affords  too  little  protection  unless  they  are 
squared  or  great  pains  taken  to  keep  close  Joints.     A  double  row 


(ng.  73),  or  if  the  logs  are  good  size  and  workable,  an  arrangement 
of  half  timbers  (fig.  74)  gives  the  same  cover  with  much  less  labor. 
LfOopholes  may  be  formed  as  Indicated.    They  must  be  high  enough  so 


that  the  enemy  can  not  fire  through  them  when  he  comes  to  close 
quarters.     Six  feet  above  the  ground  is  considered  high  enough. 

A  single  row  of  timbers  may  oe  used  as  the  front  of  two  thin  walls, 
the  space  between  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  broken  stone  (fig.  69), 
or  both  walls  may  be  alike,  and  of  brush,  plank,  fascines,  or  sheet 
iron  (fig.  72).  Earth  filling  should  be  2  feet  thick;  stone  nlling  6  to 
16  inches. 

In  all  such  constructions  the  two  walls  must  be  tied  together  at 
frequent  lnter>als  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  filling.  Wire  is  a 
very  convenient  material  for  such  use.  If  T  rails  are  available,  an 
excellent  stockade  may  be  made  as  shown  in  the  figure  75. 

58.  A  blockboase  is  a  room  or  small  building  with  bullet-proof 
walls,  weather-  proof  and  fireproof  roof,  loopholed  for  Infantry,  often 
for  machine  guns,  and  sometimes  for  light  quick-firing  guns.  Th& 
walls  may  take  any  of  the  forms  described  for  stockades,  or  may  be 
of  masonry.  The  roof  will  usually  be  of  tin  or  sheet  iron.  If  ex- 
posed to  plunging  fire,  the  roof  may  take  the  form  of  light  overhead 
cover,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  garrison  during  long  oc- 
cupancy an  ordinary  roof  may  be  placed  over  the  earth,  or  It  may  be 
covered  with  canvass,  or  thatched,  or  made  to  turn  water  in  any 

gracticable  manner.  Figures  76  to  79  and  83  show  types  of  block- 
ouses.  In  figure  79  the  house  provides  2  tiers  of  fire. 
Extensive  use  was  made  pf  blockhouses  by  the  British  in  South 
Africa.  Some,  at  important  points,  were  of  masonry,  presenting  no 
unusual  features.  By  far  the  greater  number  were  of  double  skins  of 
corrugated  iron,  filled  between  with  broken  stone.  The  first  built 
were  about  10  oy  15  feet  in  plan  with  the  skins  on  separate  frames 
or  supports  2  feet  apart.  Then  an  octagonal  form  was  introduced 
with  both  skins  on  the  same  frame,  leaving  but  a  few  inches  between 
them.  A  difficulty  experienced  with  this  form  was  that  a  shot  strik- 
ing opposite  a  timber  of  the  frame  would  penetrate  the  entire  struc- 
ture, as  it  would  encounter  no  stone.  A  construction  permitting 
stone  to  be  placed  behind  each  timber  in  the  path  of  a  shot  passing 
through  it  was  Introduced,  but  was  complicated  and  difficult.  The 
final  and  most  satisfactory  design  was  circular  in  plan.  A  corrugated- 
iron  drum  13i  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  11  inches  high  was  set  on 
level  ground  and  a  parapet  of  stone,  3  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  2  feet 
at  top,  was  built  around  it  on  the  outside.  On  this  parapet  was  placed 
a  shield  consisting  of  an  inner  drum  of  corrugated  Iron  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  an  outer  one  16  feet  in  diameter,  each  2  feet  8  inches 
high,  and  kept  at  uniform  distance  by  spacing  blocks  at  the  top. 

xhe  loopholes,  12  in  number,  of  sheet  iron  of  the  double-hopper 
type,  with  throats  6  inches  high  by  3  inches  wide,  were  placed  in  the 
shield,  the  bottoms  4  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor.  The  space  be* 
tween  the  skins  of  the  shield  wad  filled  with  closely  packed  broken 
stone.  It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  adding  stone  under  the 
loopholes  to  replace  settlement.  An  octagonal  frame  rested  on  top 
of  the  shield  and  was  bolted  to  the  spacing  blocks,  its  alternate  sides 
extended  to  complete  a  square  on  which  a  pitch  roof  was  built.  A 
canvas  roof,  supported  by  a  pole,  like  a  conical  tent  was  used  in 
some  cases. 
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A  small  opening  on  one  side,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through,  was  closed  by  an  iron  door  under  the  outer  drum  of  the 
shield.  There  was  also  a  removable  barrier  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  shield,  which  stood  against  the  opening  in  the  drum  of  the 
parapet. 

A  trench  4}  feet  deep  was  dug  2  to  5  yards  outside  the  blockhouse 
and  a  wire  entanglement  was  constructed  outside  the  trench.  Such 
blockhouses  were  sometimes  built  at  the  rate  of  6  a  dav  by  a  party 
of  30  men.  Nearly  400  of  these  were  erected,  most  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle month. 

59.  FlanJiilnflr  defenses. — Dead  angles  in  front  of  a  defensive 
structure  may  be  swept  longitudinally  or  parallel  to  the  firing  crest 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  a  rallying  place  by  the  assailants.  ETuch 
fire  is  usually  directed  along  the  front  from  one  of  the  flanks  and  is 
called  flanlctBar  ftre.  The  structures  buiH  for  this  purpose  are 
called  flank  defenses, 

A  caponlere  or  tambonr  is  a  small,  low,  stockaded  inclosure  or 
blockhouse  situated  to  Are  along  a  dead  angle.  If  it  can  be  placed 
at  the  Intersection  of  two  dead  angles  it  may  sweep  both.  At  the 
foot  of  a  wall  a  stockade  open  at  the  top  may  be  used,  if  its  floor 
must  be  at  ground  level,  which  will  be  the  case  on  rock  or  marsh, 
though  a  weatherproof  cover  will  generally  be  desirable  (fig.  81).  Ii 
the  floor  can  be  sunk  below  the  ground  level,  a  bullet-proof  roof  is 
necessary  (fig.  82).  In  a  ditch  the  structure  should  be  sunk  so  that 
the  roof  wilt  be  below  ground  level  and  the  top  should  be  of  overhead 
cover.  It  must  not  extend  entirely  across  the  ditch,  or  if  it  does,  or 
nearly  so,  it  must  be  obstructed  so  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  an 
approach. 

There  must  be  communication  through  and  under  the  parapet  or 
wall,  so  that  the  defenders  in  the  tambour  can  escape  into  tne  in- 
terior at  the  last. 

60.  A  dltcb  may  also  be  flanked  by  a  connterscarp  gralleryy 
which  iti  a  bomb-proof  chamber  formed  behind  or  outside  of  the  coun- 
terscarp at  the  salient  of  a  parapet  (flg.  80).  The  side  toward  the 
ditch  is  stockaded  and  loc^holed  for  fire  along  the  ditch.  The  en- 
trance must  be  on  the  ditch  side  and  protected  from  fire.  The  garri- 
son of  a  counterscarp  gallery  will  usually  have  no  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  work. 

61.  Obstacles  are  designed  to  protect  the  works  from  surprise 
and  to  reduce  the  momentum  of  attack  by  breaking  up  the  enemy's 
formation  aiid  holding  him  under  the  accurate  fire  of  the  defense. 
They  should  be  invisible  from  the  direction  of  approach,  should  be 
dimcnlt  to  destroy^  and  should  afford  no  screen  or  cover  to 
the  enemv. 

Obstacles  may  be  in  front  of  or  on  the  line  of  defense.  In  the 
former  case  they  should  be  50  to  100  yards  in  front  of  the  firing 
crest.  If  on  the  line,  they  are  in  the  ditch,  if  there  is  one,  or  are 
employed  to  dose  intervals  and  are  flanked  or  enflladed  by  adjacent 
works. 

Obstacles  should  be  at  such  distance  from  the  parapet  that  it  is 
diflScult  for  hostile  bombers  to  crawl  up  to  them  and  then  throw 
bombs  into  the  trench.  On  the  other  hand^  the  obstacles  should  be 
under  close  observation  and  under  close  fire  of  the  defense.  If  the 
front  edge  of  the  wire  is  40  yards  from  the  trench,  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled. 

62.  Concealment. — ^The  value  of  an  obstacle  will  be  increased 
and  its  liability  to  injury  by  fire  decreased  if  the  Obstacle  is  con- 
cealed. If  it  Is  possible  to  place  the  obstacle  in  a  fold  in  the  ground, 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  place  the  obstacle  in 
a  broad,  shallow  ditch.  In  that  case  the  deepest  part  of  the  ditch 
should  be  toi^ard  the  enemy.  The  earth  should  be  carried  back  and 
placed  in  the  parapet. 

63.  Construction. — The  obstacle  should  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : 
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(1)  The  working  partr  (mnatrucllnR  It  Bhonld  be  eitended  Snd 
Dever  buoehed  together. 

<2)  Silence  miiat  be  preserved.  Therefore,  eTscyone  mnst  know 
exactly  wbat  be  haa  to  do. 

(3>  Speed  1b  DeceBsary.  The  work  muBt  therefore  be  metliodleal, 
each  man  haTlne  a  epecl^c  task. 

(4)  The  worHng  patty  maet  never  have  an  obstacle  between  It 
and  the  trench. 

(5)  The  obatarle  afaould  be  one  that  can  be  Improved  and  thickened 
—  — " — ind  quickly. 

obstacle  Hhould  be  of  a  type  that  wl 

, _  oro   hofltlle   gnn   r    '    "" 

machlne-Bun  fire  of  the  rtetf 


op  ea^lT  and  quickly. 

(6)   The  obstacle  Hhoi  .    .  _ 

poaslble   frota   hoetlle   gun   and   Bmall-ana   flre  and   from   rIBe  and 
■machlne-Bun  fire  of  the  detenBe. 

64.  Above  all  In  Importitace  wm  an  obiitscle  In  w 
int. — -Under  the  condltlona  of  the  war  Id  Earope  n 


found  worthy  of  the  aame  that  has  not  been  protected  by  tbla 
ane.  About  50  feet  In  front  of  trenches  an  entanglement,  nsDally 
feet  wide.  Is  placed,  thongh  often  trencheB  may  be  protected  t^ 


9  of  eotaaglement  50  feet  apart.     As  many  aa  three 

jnes  used.     As  for  the  wire.  It  is  barbed  If  poaBlble, 

but  often  smooth  and  of  every  possible  diameter ;  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  any  kind  that  could  be  obtained.  In  a  Dumber 
of  cases  abatle  may  also  be  used  In  front  of  the  trenches.  In  tb« 
early  part  of  the  war  all  roads  leading  to  Paris  were  barricaded  at 
frequent  Intervals  near  the  city;  some  of  these  barrlcadea  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  protected  by  a  ditch,  wire  entanglement,  che- 
vaui  lie  frlse,  and  abatis,  in  tbe  oiiler  xtated.  In  front  of  many  lloea 
of  open  trenches  barbed  wire- to  the  eiteot  of  50  miles  to  tbe  mile  of 
tront  has  been  used,  wblle  around  lortlSed  places  the  nse  of  4Q0  miles 
of  wire  to  the  mite  may  be  cited. 
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8  (eet  6  Incbea  hlrfi  are  m»de  of  ali  -poles  or  pieces  of  timber.     TbFSt 

pyramids  are  used  ta  palrB,  with  bIi  wires  t-ounectiug  tbem.  In  anj 
poslHoD  of  the  pjramfdB  the  wires  wlil  be  up.  '  Kaoh  pjnimtd  can  be 
carried  by  one  man.  The  baya  are  taken  ont  and  placed  on  the 
glODUd  BO  as  to  break  Joints,  and  are  later  picketed  down  If  occasion 
offers  (flg.  B«).  Another  aubstltute  for  posts  eoQslata  of  three  sUcta 
crossed  at  right  auEles,  bound  tooether  at  their  middle  polnte.  and 
the  ends  wired  In  trranglea, 

67.  n'iFE  far  entanglria^atK. — Tbe  commercial  package  ol 
barbed  wire  In  a  coll  Is  not  convenient  tor  carrylni;  or  worliing  aloni; 
the  trenehea.  It  Is  therefore  wonod  by  Midler  labor  on  sticks  a  yard 
In  lengtli  and  a  couple  of  laches  thick.  The  wladlnB  le  done  In  a  sort 
of  a  figure  8  and  results  In  an  eltptical  ball  about  a  foot  thick,  from 
the  ends  of  which  the  stick  protruaee,  affording  two  handiee  for  carry- 
Inir  nnd  manipulation.  In  many  places  specially  made  wire  Is  em- 
hlcb  iH  much  header  than  the  commercial  barbed  wire,  and 
are  themselves  much  heavier  sod  more  closely  placed.  The 
,slly  obtained,  •' 


Should  consist  ot  S2  workers  if  possible,  eiclualve  of  noi 
officers.  Form  the  party  In  two  ranks  and  number  them 
front  and  rear  ranS.  The  left  die  Is  not  numbered.  F 
explanation  letters  are  given  to  these  parties  of  three  a 


each  picket.  Between  the  falddle  row 
llagooal  wire,  taut  and  at  knee  height, 
■ow   piciiet   to  the   second   center   row 

nd  half  way  between  the  rows  of 
on  each  side  of  the  center  row,  qatte 
>n  the  ground.  These  loose  wires  ace 
wIetlQg  the  loose  and  diagonal  wltes 

s  A  and  I!  ro  out  almoet  stmaltane- 
:  row  of  pickets  and  so  needs  a  maul. 
!)De  mau  mauls,  ane  Buppltea  the  plek- 
io1d.'<  the  pickets  for  drlrlng.  Keeping 
pickets,  comes  party  B  with  a  coll  of 
eiB,  and  two  pairs  of  bodging  gloTea. 

t.  party  B  ram  out  the  first  Btralglit 
filing -^ 


lug  the 


—  -ji  altoraafe  pioliets. 
V  C,  a  ptdcet^artj  wblcb  < 
igaln  mauling,  one  boldlog  u 


FIBLD  FORTIFICl.TIO'lT. 


picket  ft — =-,.-„  . .- 

paclDg  li  yarda  along  the  llae,  tuniiDg  at  rlgbt  angles  and  pac 
^arda    aud    tben   planting    the    picket.      This    ellmlaateB    cumul 


Party  B  runs  ant  the  first  looae  wire,  Btartlns  about  12  yards 
behind  D.  One  man  holds  the  coll  and  iiuvrlDds  It.  One  man  places 
the  wire  In  poaltlDD  on  tbe  dlaganal.  The  third  man  clips  the  loose 
—'—  'o  the  diagonal. 


behind  H  and  runs  tbe 

behind  I  and  compietea  tbe  bay  with  the  tlUn 

The  direction  la  kept  by  the  men  o(  tbe 
themselves  with  a  piece  of  sTrlug  or  tape,  equ 
tance  from  the  parapet  to  the  front  edge  of  I 
with  party  A.  One  man  pUices  himself  at  t. 
with  one  end  of  the  string  In  his  hajid.  Th< 
out  until  It  la  taut.  Tbe  man  on  Ihc  parapet  I 
perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  the  parapet 
It  taut  and  movefl  along  with  party  A.  W 
partlea  of  two  men,  but  Tf  one  la  hit  the  worl 

If  there  are  fewer  parties  the  same  partj 
or  more  parte  of  tbe  work.  Thus.  If  there 
will  also  do  G'e  work,  B  will  do  H's,  C  will 
The  pickets  muat  be  drlyen  In  far  enough  In 
they  Tiave  to  be  driven  after  the  wire  Is  on,  tl 
Mauls  should  be  muSled  with  saadbags  nailed  on. 

Advantasea  of  low  win?  rniBH«Ifiiiciit. — BBsUy  fblekened, 

Salck,   easy    to    conceal,    not   easily    destroyed    by   hostile    Are    or   by 
rlendly  Are  which  will  pass  over  It.     The  men  are  always  behind 
the  wire.      Kasy  to  mend.     This  entaBgiement  requlraa   1  picket  and 
yards  of  bached  irtre  for  each  yard  of  front. 
69.  Frcni-h  wire. — This  consists  of  a  continuous  spiral  of  plain 
wire  3  feet  6  Inches  Id  dlametar,  each  turn  of  wire  beuig  elt ■*  *- 


les  Id  dlametar.  cacb  turn  of  wire  beug  cltppcd  to 
sides  Id  Ave  places.     IVhen  closed  up  It  looks  verj 


r  of  win 


ckly  put  up. 

a  Btrlnj;  as'  for  low  wire 
parties  of  three  as  for  low  wlr 


lumber  of  men  required  for  a  pflrtj 


•■  parW 

_..i  'Ire  mRhe  a..  

coll  If  i:  that  la,  at  each  end,  one-fourth 

one-b>  war  alone.    Where  two  colls  meet 

tbe  M  I  eo\h 

a  foot  s'Tiin" along  "the"  top' of  "*ea'eh"row"of 

Frencl  pickets  with  a  round  turn  B  Inches 

above  rands  of  barbed  wire  are  pulled  as 

taut  I  on  tbe  French  wire  with  a  staple. 

pcif,  o  to  each  picket  and  Id  several  places 

Detwei  I -wire  auppotts  tbe  French  wire. 

Tbe  ire  about  2  feet  apart  and  Med  to- 

fcether  larbed  wire  cuDDlng  from  the  tope 
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of  the  pickets  of  one  row  to  the  tops  of  the  pickets  of  the  other 
row. 

In  addition,  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  is  run  along  the  front  of  the 
front  row  of  French  wire  and  twisted  to  it.  This  is  partly  to  hold 
up  people  trying  to  crawl  through  and  partly  to  hold  the  French  wire 
together,  should  it  come  loose  from  its  fastenings.  This  wire  is 
usuallT  called  the  "apron  wire."  After  this,  more  apron  wire  can 
be  added  or  loose  wires  may  be  inserted  between  the  two  rows. 

Duties  of  ^vrlrinar  party. — Party  A,  first  French  wiring  party ; 

A  1  holds  end  of  wire  and  staples  it  down. 

A  2  pulls  wire  out  for  20  yards. 

A  3  shakes  wire  clear  of  obstructions  and  puts  in  staples  one-half 
and  three-fourths  way  along. 

A  1  gets  another  coil  and  butts  it  against  A  2'8  end  of  the  first 
coil  and  staples  both  ends  together. 

A  2  and  A  3  proceed  as  before  and  so  on  until  the  first  row  Is 
complete.  A  1,  2,  and  3  carry  15  to  20  staples  slung  on  a  cord  OY«r 
the  shoulder.    As  soon  as  party  A  is  clear,  party  6  comes  out. 

B  1  mauls  in  the  anchor  picket  and  the  long  pickets  through  the 
center  of  the  coil  every  5  yards  along  the  line. 

B  2  measures  distance  and  holds  pickets  for  driving. 

B  3  supplies  pickets. 

B  1  should  be  a  tall  man.  Where  coils  butt  up  against  each  other 
tliey  are  crossed  and  the  picket  is  driven  through  both  coils  holding 
them  together.     As  soon  as  party  B  is  clear  party  C  comes  out. 

C  1  uncoils  barbed  wire. 

C  2  makes  fast  end  to  anchor  picket  and  then  takes  a  round  turn 
with  the  barbed  wire  around  every  picket  about  6  inches  above  the 
French  wire. 

C  3  twists  the  barbed  wire  to  the  French  wire  close  to  each  picket 
and  in  three  or  four  places  between.  He  carries  pegs  or  staples  for 
this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  C  is  clear  party  D  comes  out. 

D  1  has  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  and  runs  it  out  up  against  the  front 
of  the  French  wire  about  halfway  up. 

D  2  and  3  twist  it  to  the  French  wire  every  2  or  8  yards,  thus 
forming  the  apron. 

Next  come  parties  E.  F,  and  G.  who  run  out  a  second  row  of 
French  wire  behind  the  first  row  at  such  &  distance  that  a  man  can 
Just  pass  between  the  two  rows.  Their  duties  are  identical  with  those 
of  parties  A,  B,  and  C. 

Next  comes  party  H. 

H  1  has  a  coil  of  barbed  wire  and  moves  between  the  two  rows, 
uncoiling  the  barbed  wire. 

H  2  and  8  move  on  either  side  of  the  entanglement  and  make  this 
barbed  wire  fast  to  the  pickets*  H  1  holding  the  coil  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  H  2  and  3  to  reach  it.     This  forms  the  diagonal. 

70.  Where  opposing  trench  lines  are  very  close  together,  stakes  can 
not  be  driven  for  the  usual  form  of  wire  entanglement  on  account  of 
ttie  noise  of  driving,  which  would  draw  fire.  If  not  too  close  to  the 
enemy,  iron  rods  with  a  screw  end  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  stakes; 
tliese  may  be  three-fourths  inch  diameter  with  one  or  two  loops  in 
tlieir  length  to  which  to  fasten  the  wire.  In  ordinary  ground  such 
rods  can  be  screwed  into  a  firm  hold  without  noise.  Wnen  the  enemy 
is  too  close  for  this,  various  forms  of  portable  obstacles  In  the  nature 
of  chevaux  de  frise  are  employed  (figs.  84  and  85).  These  are  made 
up  at  the  depots,  brought  forward  through  the  trenches,  and  simply 
tossed  out  in  front,  by  day  or  by  night. 

71.  Tlie  hlffh   wire   entanarlement    (fig.   88)    is  similar  in   a 

feneral  way  to  the  low  entanglement,  but  is  4  to  6  feet  in  height, 
t  usually  consists  of  three  to  nve  rows  of  stakes  connected  by  barbed 
wire.  In  addition  to  the  horisontal  wires  connecting  the  tops  of  the 
Bt&kes,  it  has  diagonal  wires  running  from  the  top  ol  each  stake  to  the 
bottoms  of  all  adjacent  stakes.     The  side  toward  the  enemy  should 
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be  completed  as  am  ordinary  wire  fettce.  Slight  irregularities  Ib 
height  of  stakes  and  arrangement  of  wires  add  to  the  value  of  the 
obstacle. 

72.  Openings  for  the  passage  of  troops  through  wire  entanglements 
are  generally  about  10  yards  wide  and  are  placed  so  that  two  belts 
-of  wire  oyeriap  the  openings.  The  continuity  of  the  obstacle  may  be 
preserved  by  using  gates  or  barriers  that  can  be  quiekly  opened  and 
closed.  4 

The  best  place  for  the  openings  is  at  the  flanks  of  the  supporting 
points  between  the  wire  entanglements  around  the  supporting  points 
and  those  in  the  intervals.  If  these  openings  must  be  placed  in  the 
intervals  on  account  of  the  terrain,  they  must  be  covered  by  the 
close  fire  bt  sections  of  trench  placed  immediately  in  rear. 

The  maintenance  of  a  wire  obstacle  requires  constant  care. 
It  should  be  inspected  every  night,  and  a  few  men  should  be  detailed 
in  each  company  as  a  permanent  wiring  party  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  the  obstacle. 

73.  Eleetrlfted  vplre. — In  addition  to  barbed  wire,  a  charged 
electric  wire  is  at  some  places  maintained,  the  current  being  supplied 
by  a  gasoline  engine  and  dynamo.  The  wire  is  charged  in  sections 
so  that  in  a  case  of  a  ground  only  the  section  affected  will  be  out  of 
service  instead  of  the  entire  wire. 

74.  Abatis  consists  of  trees  lying  parallel  to  each  other  with  the 
branches  pointing  in  the  general  direction  of  approach  and  interlaced. 
All  leaves  and  small  twigs  should  be  removed  and  the  stiflT  ends  of 
branches  pointed. 

Abatis  on  open  ground  Is  most  conveniently  made  of  branches 
about  15  feet  long.  The  branches  are  staked  or  tied  down  and  the 
butts  anchored  by  covering  them  with  earth.  Barbed  wire  may  be 
interlaced  among  the  branches.  Successive  rows  are  placed,  the 
branches  of  one  extending  over  the  trunks  of  the  one  in  front,  so  as 
to  make  the  abatis  5  feet  high  and  as  wide  as  desired.  It  is  better 
to  place  the  abatis  in  a  natural  depression  or  a  ditch  for  concealment 
and  protectiOb  from  Are.  If  exposed  to  artillery,  an  abatis  must  be 
protected  either  as  above  or  else  by  raising  a  glacis  in  front  of  it 
Figure  90  shows  a  typical  form  of  abatis.  An  abatis  formed  by 
felling  trees  toward  the  enemy,  leaving  the  butt  hanging  to  the  stump, 
the  branches  prepared  as  before,  is  called  a  alaalilngr  (fig.  91).  It 
gives  too  much  cover,  and  should  be  well  flanked. 

7S;  A  iiallsade  is  a  man-tight  fence  of  posts.  Round  poles  4  to 
«  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end  are  best.  If  the  sticks  run 
5  to  8  inches,  they  may  be  split.  If  defended  from  the  rear,  palisades 
give  some  shelter  from  fire  and  the  openings  should  be  made  as  large 
as  possible  without  letting  men  through.  If  defended  from  the  flank, 
they  may  be  closer,  say  3  to  4  Inches  apart.  The  top  should  be 
pointed.  A  strand  or  two  of  barbed  wire  run  along  the  top  and 
stapled  to  each  post  is  a  valuable  addition. 

Palisading  Is  best  made  up  In  panels  of  6  or  8  feet  length,  con- 
nected by  a  waling  piece,  preferably  of  plank,  otherwise  of  split 
stuff.  If  the  tops  are  free,  two  wales  should  be  used,  both  under- 
ground.    If  the  tops  are  connected  by  wires,  one  will  do. 

Palisades  should  be  planted  to  incline  slightly  to  the  front.  Ai 
little  earth  should  be  disturbed  in  digging  as  possible,  and  one  8id« 
of  the  trench  should  be  kept  in  the  desired  plane  of  the  palisa' 
If  stones  can  be  had  to  fit  between  the  posts  and  the  top  of  1 
trench,  they  will  increase  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  and  sa 
time  in  ramming,  or  a  small  log  may  be  laid  in  the  trench  along 
outside  of  the  posts.  Figures  92  and  93  show  the  construction 
placing  of  palisades. 

76.  A  fralse  is  a  palisade  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  proj 
from  the  scarp  or  counterscarp.  A  modern  and  better  form  cc 
of  supports  at  8  or  4  foot  Interval,  connected  by  barbed  wire,  fo 
a  horizontal  wire  fence  (flg.  94) . 
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77.  ClieTeaux  de  friae  are  obstacles  of  the  form  shown  in  figure 
95.  They  are  usually  made  In  sections  of  manageable  length  chained 
together  at  the  ends.  They  are  most  useful  in  closing  roads  or  other 
narrow  passages,  as  they  can  be  quickly  opened  for  friendly  troops. 
The  lances  may  be  of  iron  instead  of  wood  and  rectangular  instead  of 
round ;  the  axial  beam  mav  be  solid  or  composite.  Figures  96  and  97 
show  methods  of  constructing  cbeveaux  de  frise  with  dimension  stuff. 

78.  A  formidable  obstacle  agraluMt  cavalry  consists  of  rail- 
road ties  planted  at  Intervals  of  10  feet  with  the  tops  4J  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  connected  by  a  line  of  rails  spiked  securely  to  each 
(fig.  98).  The  rail  ends  should  be  connected  by  fishplates  and  bolted, 
-with  the  ends  of  the  bolts  riveted  down  on  the  ends. 

Figures  99  and  100  slxow  forms  of  heavy  obstacles  employed  in 
Sfanchuria  by  the  Russians  and  Japanese,  respectively.  The  former 
is  composed  of  timber  trestles,  made  in  rear  and  carried  out  at  night. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  planted  in  place. 

79.  Military  pita  or  tronii  de  lonp  are  excavations  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  cone  or  pyramid,  with  a  pointed  stake  in  the  bottom. 
They  should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  afford  cover  to  the  skirmisher.  Two 
and  one-half  feet  or  less  is  a  suitable  depth.  Figure  101  shows  a 
plan  and  section  of  such  pits. 

They  are  usually  dug  in  three  or  five  rows  and  the  earth  thrown 
to  the  front  to  form  a  glacis.  The  rear  row  is  dug  first  and  then  the 
next  in  front,  and  so  on,  so  that  no  earth  is  cast  over  the  finished 
pits. 

An  excellent  arrangement  is  to  dig  the  pits  in  a  checkerboard  plan, 
leaving  alternate  squares  and  placing  a  stake  in  each  of  them  to  form 
a  wire  entanglement  (fig.  102).  One  man  can  make  five  pits  on  a 
two-hour  relief. 

80.  Miscellaneous  barricades. — Anything  rigid  In  form  and 
movable  may  be  used  to  give  cover  from  view  and  fire  and  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  an  assailant.  Boxes,  bales  and  sacks  of  goods,  furni- 
ture, books,  etc.,  have  been  so  useW.  The  principles  above  stated 
for  other  obstacles  should  be  followed,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
materials  will  permit.  The  rest  ingenuity  must  supply.  Such  devices 
are  usually  called  barricades  and  are  useful  in  blowing  the  streets 
of  towns  and  cities. 

81.  Inaadations. — Backing  up  the  water  of  a  stream  so  that  It 
overflows  a  considerable  area  forms  a  good  obstacle  even  though  of 
fordable  depth.  If  shallow,  the  dlfiiculty  of  fording  may  be  increased 
by  irregular  holes  or  ditches  dug  before  the  water  comes  up  or  by 
driving  stakes  or  making  entanglements.    Fords  have  frequently  been 

•  obstructed  by  ordinary  harrows  laid  on  the  bottom  with  the  teeth  up. 

The  unusual  natural  conditions  necessary  to  a  successful  inunda- 
tion and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  required  to  construct 
the  dams  make  this  defense  of  exceptional  use.  It  may  be  attempted 
with  advantage  when  the  drainage  of  a  considerable  flat  area  passes 
through  a  restricted  opening,  as  a  natural  gorge,  a  culvert,  or  a 
bridge. 

Open  cribs  filled  with  stones,  or  tighter  ones  filled  with  gravel  or 
earth  (see  Brid|[e8),  may  form  the  basis  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  water.  The  usual  method  of  tightening  cracks  or  spaces  be- 
tween cribs  is  by  throwing  in  earth  or  alternate  layers  of  straw,  hay, 
grass,  earth,  or  sacks  of  clay.  Unless  the  flow  is  enough  to  allow 
considerable  leakage,  the  operation  will  not  be  practicable  with  field 
resources.  A  continuous  construction,  shown  in  section  in  figure  103, 
is  frequently  employed.  The  ends  of  the  dam  must  be  carried  well 
into  the  earth  to  prevent  the  water  from  cutting  around  them. 

When  the  local  conditions  permit  water  to  be  run  into  the  ditch  of  a 
parapet  it  should  always  be  done. 

82.  Accidental  cover  includes  accidents  of  the  terrain  which 
can  be  used  to  advantage  as  cover  from  view  and  fire.  Such  are 
-v^-alla  and  other  inclosures,  baildlngrs»  cnttingrs,  embanlnnents, 
-vroods,  etc. 
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All  these  require  preparation  to  better  subserye  their  purpose.  The 
application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  such  conditions  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  illustrations.  The  preparation  has  mainly  to  do  with 
the  defensive  adaptation  of  the  cover  by  providing  for  fire  from  it. 

Figure  104  shows  the  preparation  of  a  wall  less  than  4  feet  high  for 
a  single  tier  of  fire.  Figure  105,  the  same  for  a  wall  6  feet  high. 
Figure  106,  the  same  for  a  wall  7  feet  high.  Figure  107,  a  wall  9  feet 
high  for  two  tiers  of  fire,  one  standing  and  one  lying.  Figure  108,  the 
same  for  one  tier  standing  and  one  kneeling. 

Figure  109  shows  the  treatment  of  a  hedge  which  screens  the  para- 
pet from  view,  holds  the  exterior  slope  at  a  steep  pitch,  and  forms  an 
excellent  head  cover. 

Figure  110  shows  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  low  embankment 
and  figure  111  a  high  one. 

Figure  112  shows  three  methods  of  treating  a  railroad  cut ;  one  by  a 
tier  of  fire  on  the  lower  side,  another  by  a  tier  of  fire  on  the  upper 
side,  and  the  third  by  a  firing  crest  on  the  track.  Retreat  from  the 
first  and  advance  from  the  second  are  obstructed  bv  the  cut  itself. 
Both  may  be  used,  the  fire  of  the  rear  line  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
front  one.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rear  line  can  not  shoot  into 
the  forward  one. 

83.  Btiildlngrs  if  exposed  to  artillery  are  untenable,  but  against 
rifle  fire  are  made  defensible  by  barricading  all  windows  and  doors, 
except  one  for  ingress  and  egress  on  the  most  sheltered  side,  and  pro- 
viding loopholes. 

Barricades  for  doors  and  windows  may  be  of  solid  materials, 
such  as  timber,  iron,  brick,  stone,  of  stockade  construction,  or  of 
hollow  articles  of  any  kind  which  will  form  receptacles  to  retain 
earth  or  other  bullet-proof  filling.  Articles  of  furniture,  trunks,  bas- 
kets, and  barrels  may  be  mentioned.  (See  also  Revetments.)  Bags 
are  useful  here  as  everywhere. 

A  house  of  stone  or  brick  will  give  some  protection  from  fire.  A 
wooden  house  gives  protection  from  view  only,  unless  time  suffices  to 
stockade  the  walls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  exclude  too  much  light. 
Openings  in  partitions  should  be  enlarged  and  additional  ones  made  to 
give  the  freest  possible  communication.  Hatches  should  be  cut 
through  the  floors  and  roof  to  give  free  escape  of  smoke  and  gases. 

Loopholing  is  done  as  already  explained.  The  loopholes  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  less  than  4  feet  apart  in  the  same  tier.  They  should  be 
arranged  to  concentrate  fire  in  front  of  doors  or  accessible  windows. 
Doors  should  be  further  strengthened  by  barricades  across  the  spaces 
Into  which  they  open. 

If  l»a.y  -windows  or  other  projections  are  available,  they  mav  be 
Qtilized  for  flanlclngr  Are.  The  loopholes  for  them  may  well  be 
near  the  ground  so  that  a  tier  for  other  fire  can  be  placed -above  them. 
As  soon  as  the  barricade!^  and  necessary  banquettes  are  finished  all 
other  combustible  material  should  be  removed  and  a  supply  of  earth 
and  water  for  fire  fighting  should  be  placed  at  convenient  points. 
St^ore*  and  amnmnitlon  are  also  brought  in  and  disposed  of  in 
suitable  places.  A  space  as  secure  as  possible  from  fire  should  be 
set  apart  and  prepared  as  a  hospital;  and  latrines  must  also  be 
arranged  for. 

Tlae  defensive  preparation  will  depend  much  on  whether  the 
house  is  to  stand  an  actual  assault,  or  only  to  afford  an  advantageous 
cover  for  fire  upon  the  enemy  while  approaching.  This  should  be  de- 
termined and  announced  when  the  order  to  occupy  the  house  is 
eiven.  If  the  building  is  to  be  held  to  the  last,  a  good  fiank  de- 
cense  must  be  arranged  and  the  interior  walls  must  be  loopholed 
uid  arrangements  made  to  quickly  barricade  interior  openings,  so 
tliat  a  fishting  retreat  may  be  made  from  room  to  room. 

In  adcution  to  tambours  and  caponieres,  flanking  by  vertical  fire 
nay  t>e  accomplished,  as  shown  in  fi^rure  113.  Such  a  construction  is 
sailed  a  machtconlis  sallery.  Fire  from  such  a  gallery  is  not 
effectlye  and  will  nsoally  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  preparing 
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for  it.     Hand  greoades,  small  en^rngb  to  be  pitsbed  tbroilfh  the  l«op- 
boles,  will  be  equally  effective. 

84.  While  the  defensive  preparation  of  the  building  is  in  progress 
the  adjacent  arvoiindl  must  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions  to  fire 
and  such  obstacles  as  are  possible  constructed.  €r<»od  obstacles 
make  flank  defense  much  less  necessary,  except  for  houses  to  be  held 
as  long  as  possible  regardless  of  losses. 

85.  Vlllaares. — Yillages  of  well-built  houses  can  often  be  turned 
to  excellent  advantage  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  issue  of  many 
important  battles  has  depended  on  their  capture.  The  outer  build- 
ings and  inclosure  walls  facing  the  attack  not  only  afford  a  strong 
firing  line,  but  the  interior  and  rear  of  the  village  furnish  good 
cover  for  supports  and  reserves.  An  obstinate  step-by-step  defense 
can  be  arranged  by  the  use  of  interior  buildings  and  street  barri- 
cades. 

In  preparing  a  village  for  defense,  the  strong  main  line  should  be 
provided  along  the  outer  edge  by  putting  walls  of  buildings  and  in- 
closures  in  a  defensible  condition.  If  the  village  is  subjected  to 
artillery  fire,  the  main  line  of  defense  should  be  placed  in  fire 
trenches  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  outer  line  of  the  village 
with  ample  covered  communications  leading  to  the  rear.  The  front 
lines  should  be  divided  into  definite  sectors  of  defense  to  which  com- 
plete units,  companies  Or  battalions,  are  assigned.  Interior  lines  of 
defense  may  be  prepared  along  streets  parallel  to  the  front,  and  a 
final  stand  made  in  any  strong  central  building  In  an  open  space, 
such  as  a  church  or  courthouse.  Machine  guns  can  be  used  effec- 
tively from  behind  barricades  sweeping  the  streets  leading  to  the 
front.  Good  communications  are  an  important  feature  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  village,  and  these  should  receive  especial  care,  the  neces- 
sary openings  through  walls  being  provided  for  this  purpose.  Ar- 
tillery for  the  defense  of  villages  should  be  placed  outside  and  to  the 
rear  of  the  flanks. 

86.  TVoods. — Woods  offer  less  advantages  for  defensive  purposes 
than  villages.  Since  the  front  edge  of  a  woods  often  makes  a  good 
target  for  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  will  generally  be  best  to  place  the 
fire  Itne  in  rifle  trenches  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  edge  and 
to  use  the  woods  as  cover  for  supports  and  reserves.  If  the  edge  of 
the  woods  is  ragged  and  the  woods  not  too  dense,  a  trench  may  be 
placed  just  inside  the  edge,  where  it  will  be  concealed  from  view. 
Digging  inside  woods  is  difficult  on  account  of  roots,  but  frequently 
sufficient  dead  branches,  logs,  etc.,  can  be  heaped  up  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  from  a  shallow  trench  to  give  a  good  parapet. 
Shell  Are  on  woods,  although  not  materially  destructive,  is  apt  to 
be  demoralizing  to  men's  nerves.  Woods  afford  the  material  for 
abatis,  and  this  should  be  freely  used,  especially  along  reentrant 
portions  of  the  edge  when  it  can  be  flanked  from  the  salient  parts. 
As  in  the  case  of  villages,  ample  communications  are  essential  for 
a  successful  defense.  These  should  be  marked  by  signposts  and  lan- 
terns to  show  plainly  the  positions  to  which  they  lead.  If  time  per- 
mits, a  clearing  may  be  made  through  the  woods  and  its  rear  edge 
occupied  as  a  second  line  of  defense.  Usually  this  is  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  enormous  labor  involved,  and  but  a  single  line  of 
defense  along  the  outfer  edge  can  be  provided. 

87.  General  considerations. — The  foregoing  paragraphs  in- 
volve the  general  supposition  that  the  best  is  attamaDie.  In  actual 
service  this  will  not  often  be  the  case.  War  does  not  usually  permit 
sandpapering  and  polishing.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  some  substan- 
tial result  and  get  it  quickly.  The  military  engineer,  considering 
projects  for  fleld  fortifications,  must  reckon  with  four  imperative 
limitations — ^lack  of  time,  lack  of  hien,  lack  of  tools,  and  lack  of  mate- 
rials. Each  of  these  tends  to  defeat  his  object  of  doing  the  very  best 
thing  and  compels  him  to  work. out  a  scheme  which  goes  as  far  In 
that  direction  as  his  limitations  permit.  The  best  Is  to  be  kept  in  view 
always  to  steady  the  aim  even  if  It  can  not  be  reached.    ' 
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The  flrwt  move  sh.ould  be  to  take  account  of  stock  by  finding  out 
what  time  is  allowed,  what  force  is  available,  what  tools  are  on  band, 
and  what  materials  can  be  procured.  The  relative  «iuantitie8  and  nnm- 
bers  hereinbefore  given  are  to  be  considered  as  minima.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  at  least  that  number,  and  by  all  means  get 
more  if  possible,  especially  of  men.  The  more  men  the  easier  the 
work  of  each  and  the  better  condition  all  will  be  in  when  the  work  is 
finished.  Manual  labor  for  soldiers  in  the  field  is  a  necessary  evil  at 
best  and  should  always  be  minimized. 

Knowing  from  the  time,  force,  tools,  and  materials  to  be  had  what 
can  be  done  in  the  aggregate,  lay  out  a  scheme  within  the  limits,  fol- 
lowing such  of  the  preceding  principles  as  are  fundamental  and  slight- 
ing as  much  as  may  be  necessary  those  which  are  secondary  only.  An 
incomplete  or  emergency  scheme  leaves  some  risk  uncovered.  Decide 
which  is  the  least  probable  risk  and  economize  time  and  labor  in 
that  direction. 

88.  Latrine  accommodation  should  be  ample;  seats  should  be 
based  on  at  least  2  per  cent  of  the  troops  using  them.  Urine  recep- 
tacles should  be  basea  on  the  same  scale.  Latrines  should  be  provided 
for  all  trenches  and  shelters  which  have  to  be  occupied  even  for 
short  periods  ^y  troops. 

89.  The  following  are  some  of  the  various  kinds  : 

Box  latrine. — This  consists  of  a  pit  15  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide 
by  6  feet  deep.  A  squa^re  box  or  boxes  are  placed  on  top.  The  sides 
should  be  boarded  all  round  so  that  the  boards  project  over  the  sides 
of  the  pit.  The  height  of  the  box  should  be  17  inches.  Two  holes 
are  made  in  it  and  lids  provided.  If  deep  enough  it  does  not  smell. 
It  is  most  suitable  for  trenches,  provided  the  ground  is  dry. 

If  there  are  frequent  approach  trenches,  say  one  every  100  yards, 
a  good  position  is  just  off  the  approach  trench.  This  may  not  be 
suitable,  depending  on  the  trench ;  in  some  cases .  a  suitable  site  is 
at  the  corner  of  a  traverse. 

Backet  system. — If  the  ground  is  wet  and  deep  trenches  can 
not  be  dug  the  bucket  system  is  most  suitable  for  trenches.  Anv 
metal  receptacle  will  act  as  a  bucket.  The  excreta  must  be  covered 
with  earth.  It  is  very  important  that  every  officer,  noncommissioned 
officer,  and  man  shall  make  it  a  habit  to  cover  the  excreta  every  time 
before  he  leaves  the  latrine.  Officers  and  men  are  apt  to  forget 
this  and  in  five  minutes  the  excreta  will  be  covered  with  flies.  Tne 
buckets  are  removed  and  emptied  at  night. 

The  short-trench  system  is  suitable  only  on  the  line  of  march  when 
a  halt  is  made  for  a  night  or  two.  These  should  be  dug  3  feet  long 
by  2  feet  wide  by  1  foot  deep  with  4  feet  6  inches  interval  between 
latrines,  so  that  when  the  first  lot  are  full  and  covered  in  fresh  ones 
can  be  dug  between,  leaving  a  margin  of  9  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
hole  of  solid  and  not  foul  ground. 

90.  Every  latrine  should  have  a  separate  pit  dug  for  a  nrinal. 
The  following  are  the  various  kinds : 

Pit  ivitli  tin  can  on  top. — The  purpose  will  be  served  by  any 
pit  3  feet  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  stones  in  the  bottom, 
covered  over  with  a  tin  can  perforated  at  its  bottom  placed  on  the 
stones. 

TrouflTli  system. — This  is  more  elaborate  and  suitable  for  a 
permanent  camp.  A  trough  slightly  Inclined,  2  feet  long,  made  of 
wood  lined  with  einc.  Oil  can  at  one  end  out  on  the  ground,  placed 
to  catch  flow  from  the  trough. 

Pipe  syMtem. — This  consists  simply  of  an  oil  can  with  a  pipe 
soldered  on,  conducting  the  flow  to  a  pit  3  feet  deep.  This  is  clean 
and  simple. 

In  trenches  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  dig  a  pit.  and  an  or* 
dlnary  oil  can  placed  in  a  suitable  position  as  container  can  be  used. 

91.  Disinfectants. — ^Bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  should 
be  freely  used  at  every  latrine  and  urinal.  All  ground  which  has 
been  used  for  latrines  snould  always  be  marked  *'  foul  ground.'* 


92.  Draiaave  is  essential  to  the  preserration  of  trenches  and 
tlie  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops.  In  deliberate  works  it  is  well 
to  study  the  drainage  question  in  detail  and  to  dig  special  ditches  of 
ample  capacity  before  work  on  the  trenches  proper  is  begun.  Of 
course,  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  presence  of  tne  enemy.  About  the 
only  remedy  in  that  case  is  the  construction  of  floors  or  gratings,  the 
collection  of  water  into  pits,  and  its  removal  by  constant  pumping. 
The  bottom  of  the  trencn  should  slope  toward  the  back,  where  the 
water  may  be  run  to  a  pit  in  a  drain.  Where  the  soil  is  Impermeable 
an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  reach  a  permeable  laver  by  boring 
with  an  earth  auger.  In  hilly  terrain  the  water  may  oe  drained  oflT 
by  pipes  placed  under  the  parapet.  If  a  permeable  layer  can  not  be 
reached,  the  drainage  Dits  must  be  emptlea  with  buckets  or  pumps. 

The  drainage  and  nooring  of  approacli  and  communicatinar 
trenclie*  in  constant  use  is  specially  important,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  their  location,  when  timber  for  flooring  is  not 
avaflable,  drains  filled  with  broken  stone  should  be  constructed  In  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  A  good  form  of  floor  grating  is  made  of  cross 
pieces  of  S  by  4  by  24  inch  boards  nailed  to  two  longitudinal  pieces  of 
timber  about  8  by  4  inches  bv  6  feet  set  on  edge. 

In  shelters,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  water 
which  runs  through  the  entrance  or  seeps  through  the  walls.  A 
drainage  pit  should  be  constructed  near  the  entrance  and  the  floor  of 
the  shelter  should  be  sloped  toward  it ;  the  pit  must  be  emptied  when 
necessary.  The  roofs  of  shelters  should  be  made  waterproof  by  using 
roofing  paper,  corrugated  iron,  tin  or  zinc,  linoleum,  canvas,  or  tiles. 

TRAINING  IN  FIELD  FORTIFICATION. 

93.  Infantry  must  be  capable  of  the  construction,  repair,  and  main- 
tenance of  all  forms  of  trenches,  shelters,  and  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. Constant  practice  in  digging  and  making  entanglements  at 
night  is  necessary.  Oflacers  and  men  must  be  well  trained  in  the 
method  of  marking  out  works  to  be  dug  at  night  and  in  extending  a 
party  silently  on  a  task  In  darkness.  Troops  should  be  trained  to  dig 
fully  equipped  except  for  their  packs.  It  will  be  useful  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  each  company  specially  trained,  under  engi- 
neer supervision  in  the  construction  of  obstacles,  loopholes,  revet- 
ments, and  drains. 

The  output  of  work  is  much  greater  when  the  workers  have  been 
systematically  trained  and  when  they  are  correctly  distributed  to 
their  several  tasks  and  .directed  by  competent  noncommissioned 
officers. 

94.  The  elementary  tralnlnip  need  take  only  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  what  is  learned  should  be  learned  with  great  thorough- 
ness, so  that  each  man  in  actual  operations  will  know  exactly  what 
be  has  to  do  and  what  to  expect  of  his  neighbors.  This  instruction 
can  be  given  from  this  Manual,  and  should  Include  the  use  of  the 
difTerent  tools  listed  in  the  Unit  Equipment  Manual,  the  most  effective 
way  of  handling  them,  systematic  distribution  of  tools  and  tasks,  co- 
operation so  that  men  will  not  get  In  each  other's  way,  and  knowledge 
of  the  adopted  sections  and  types  of  construction. 

The  types  of  construction  are  few, in  number,  and  the  men  should 
be  trained  to  build  without  hesitation  the  normal  or  usual  type  of 
firing  trench,  communicating  trench,  machine-gun  emplacement,  cov- 
ered shelter,  cave  shelter,  and  to  break  out  and  work  a  sap.  Special 
constructions  beyond  the  above  list  can  be  given  later  to  those  best 
qualified  to  receive  it.  or  in  cases  of  special  emergency. 

Instruction  of  troops  should  prepare  them  to  take  their  places  Im- 
mediately among  the  combatants  when  they  go  to  the  front  as  rein- 
forcements. For  their  own  sake  they  must  know  all  the  latest  methods 
of  combat,  both  defense  and  attack. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  training  the  reserves  and  troops  in  depots 
in  some  of  the  European  armies  ^ot  enough  attention  is  given  to 
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grenade  instructioD*  sftpping,  rules  for  life  in  cantonments^  duties  in 
the  trenches,  actual  assaults*  and  combats  in  a  labyrinth  of  communi- 
cating trenches  and  barricades. 

95.  All  depots  should  have  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  tools, 
sandbags,  and  unloaded  but  primed  grenades,  without  which  training 
for  trench  work  is  purposeless  and  futile.  Combats  with  blank  car- 
tridges should  be  carried  out  dally  in  lines  of  entrenchments  copied 
after  those  of  some  known  and  tested  field  of  battle.  The  men  in 
reserve  need  instruction  for  the  work  they  will  take  up  at  the  front 
and  should  have  full  course  in  work,  discipline,  and  life  in  the 
trenches. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  DEFENSIVE  POSITION. 

96.  A  defensive  position  may  be  occupied  as  a  result  of  an 
indecisive  combat  in  which  certain  positions  are  seized,  or  as  a  result 
of  previous  selection  of  a  suitable  terrain.  If  time  is  available  for  a 
previous  selection,  the  most  suitable  points  may  be  selected.  If  the 
position  U  taken  up  as  a  result  of  an  indecisive  combat,  the  positions 
occupied  are  not  necessarily  good,  and  a  consolidation  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  line  is  promptly  undertaken  utilizing  the  po.Hitions  occu- 
pied, as  far  as  they  are  suitable.  This  general  line  is  often  made  more 
satisfactory  by  capture,  through  concentrated  effort,  of  certain  poeA- 
tions  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  less  often  by  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  exposed  positions  already  occupied  and  intrenched  by  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  occupation,  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, completely  orgranlzed  for  defense,  consists  In  its  sim- 
plest form  of  the  following: 

(a)  Forearronnd  cleared  and  obstructed  by  obstacles. 

(b)  Firinar  trenches,  consisting  of  a  line  of  strong  points, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  by  trenches  in  the  Intervals. 
Manv  machine  guns  are  generally  included  in  the  firing  trenches. 

(c)  Support  trenches»  connected  with  the  firing  trenches  by 
approach  trenches.  As  a  rule  a  battalion  is  assigned  a  sector 
for  defense,  and  it  furnishes  its  own  supports.  Certain  sections  of 
firing  trenches  and  support  trenches,  with  approach  trenches,  are 
called  snpportinip  points.     (See  figs.  IIS  and  119.) 

(d)  Command  posts,  intrenched  in  most  suitable  positions. 

(e)  Reserve  and  approach  trenches. 

(f)  Artillery  positions,  staff  positions,  more  reserves,  etc, 

97.  A  greneral  line  to  be  occupiea  by  previous  selection  can 
usually  be  selected  from  the  map  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  thfe 
strategical  and  tactical  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  entire 
front  is  divided  into  sectors  or  sections,  assigned  to  brigades,  regi- 
ments, and  battalions.  This  simplifies  command  and  Insures  con- 
tinuity of  the  defense.  If  the  map  is  a  good  one  (such  as  the  maps 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey),  the  brigade  sectors  may  be  selected 
therefrom,  but  for  the  assignment  of  the  smaller  sectors  and  the 
organization  of  supporting  points  an  examination  of  the  ground  is 
absolutely  essential.  Any  attempt  to  make  such  assignments  from 
the  map  alone  would  be  very  apt  to  result  diastrously. 

The  matters  to  be  considered  in  organizing  a  defensive  position 
are :  The  mission  of  the  command,  numbers  and  quality  of  troops, 
strength-  position,  and  probable  intentions  of  the  enemy  or  of  any 
supporting  troops  in  the  vicinity,  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  the 
weapons  of  both  combatants,  the  efficiency  of  fire,  artillery  positions 
Available  for  both  sides,  ease  of  support,  maneuver,  or  retreat,  re- 
inforcements expected,  whether  delaying  or  decisive  action  is  con- 
templated, time  the  position  must  be  held,  time  available  for  prepara- 
tion, etc. 

98.  Supportinsr  points  are  the  unit  areas  of  the  defensive  posi- 
tion. They  may  consist  of  a  single  knoll,  a  single  nose  convex 
toward  the  enemy,  a  piece  of  wooded  ground,  a  small  village  suitable 
lor  defense  by  a  small  combat  unit,  a  large  woods,  a  group  of  hills 
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or  nose)^,  a  large  town  suitable  for  defense  by  a  large  combat  unit, 
etc. 

The  combat  unit  assigned  for  the  defense  of  any  supporting  point 
will  vary  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  area  to  be  defended, 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  difficulty  of  organization, 
proximity  to  a  threatened  flank  of  the  general  line,  distance  from 
active  supporting  troops,  etc.  In  our  organization  a  battalion  is 
the  smallest  unit  which  ordinarily  holds  a  support,  and  It  Is  the 
smallest  unit'  usually  assigned  to  the  occupation  of  a  supporting 
point. 

In  field  fortifications  closed  works  find  little  application.  The 
front  is  covered  by  a  wide  extent  of  rifle  trenches,  so  disposed  as  to, 
fire  on  all  portions  at  the  terrain  over  which  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  is  practicable.  There  should  be  a  maximum  development  of 
frontal  fire  and  arrangements  for  mutual  support  by  means  of  cross 
fire. 

The  general  location  of  the  line  and  the  area  assigned  to  the 
unit  will  fix  approximately  the  position  to  be  occupied.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  within  the  sector,  but  some  leeway  in  the  direction  of 
depth  is  allowed  so  long  as  the  unit  does  not  unduly  expose  its  own 
flank  or  those  of  the  adjacent  supporting  points  on  either  side, 
which  are  (In  a  measure)   dependent  upon  it  for  flre  support. 

It  win  thus  be  apparent  tnat  a  unit  may  often  be  rorced  to  or- 
ganize a  supporting  point  in  a  locality  which  at  flrst  glance  appears 
to  offer  a  very  poor  fleld  of  flre. 

99.  SitiniT  of  trenclie*. — There  are  many  conflicting  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  best  siting  for 
trenches.  Reports  have  been  received  of  the  placing  of  trenches  on 
the  reverse  slopes  of  hills  in  order  to  protect  tnem  as  far  as  possible 
from  artillery  flre,  and  statements  have  been  made  that  100  yards  In 
front  is  sufficient  field  of  fire,  since  obstacles,  rifle,  machine-gun,  and 
artillery  flre  can  check  an  enemy  In  that  distance.  Reverse  slope 
positions  have  been  advocated  by  a  few  authorities  for  some  years. 
They  tend  to  confine  their  occupants  to  the  defensive,  permit  the 
enemy  to  approach  the  covering  crest  with  little  loss,  and  afford  but 
a  restricted  field  of  flre.  The  statement.  "  The  siting  of  trenches  so 
that  they  are  not  under  artillery  observation  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  an  extensive  field  of  fire  is  a  secondary  consideration,"  should  be 
accepted  with  some  hesitation,  because  the  moment  a  restricted  field 
permits  an  enemy  to  approach  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  that 

{position  Is  no  longer  concealed.  Experience  has  shown  that  sensible 
osses  from  infantre  flre  are  Incurred  at  distances  as  great  as  2,000 
yards,  and  that  at  1,000  yards  this  fire  may  attain  tremendous  power. 
The  choice  between  a  site  in  front  and  one  in  rear  of  a  crest  is  infiu- 
enced  by  local  conditions  governing  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  and 
the  enemy's  fire  and  upon  the  relations  obtainable  among  the  various 
elements  of  the  defense.  In  general  the  best  location  for  effective  fire 
trenches  lies  between  the  military  crest  of  rising  ground  and  the 
lowest  line  from  which  the  foreground  is  visible.  If  the  position  at 
the  crest  is  conspicuous,  it  is  Inadvisable.  Positions  forward  of  the 
crest  sacrifice  command  and  limit  distant  view,  but  are  less  exposed 
to  hostile  fire.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  a  position  forward  of  the 
crest  is  the  difficulty  of  communication  and  withdrawal.  The  loca- 
tion of  rifle  trenches  is  to-day.  Just  as  much  as  ever,  a  matter  of 
compromise  to  be  determined  by  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  officers. 

100.  C^neral  descvli^tlon  of  an  intrendfted  zone. — ^The 
**  flrst  Intrenched  zone  "  includes  the  foremost  flrlng  trenches  and  the 
cover,  support.  Intermediate,  and  reserve  trenches.  An  obstacle,  con- 
tinuous except  for  narrow  passages  for  patrols,  is  in  front  of  the 
flrlng,  support,  intermediate,  and  reserve  trenches  and  between  strong 
and  supporting  points  and  approaches.     (See  figs.  1  and  2.) 

The  6>0nt  line  consists  usually  of  two  parts,  the  firing  trench  and 
the  cover  and  commBolcatlng  trench» 
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Fig.  118 
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[.  Tbe    flrliiB   trench    (Qga.    116   and    117)    I 

0U0U8    trcncb   of   Irrecular   or   Indented   trace. 

.  HuitBble  intervals  to  give  protection  (rom  enfllade 
ue  tbe  effect  ot  alieli  bursls  fflg.  J14),  or  It  may  conaia 
T  EbBped   or   L   sbaped  In   plan,  Jutting  fornard   fro: 
commuDlcatiTiK  trencb  (flg.  IIS). 

102.  The    Hnpport    tFenchea    accnmmodate    the    i    . 
garrlBOD   of   tbe  Htlog  and   cover  treucbeB,    tbe  support 
for   Immediate   reenlorceoieDt   o(   the   Rarrlson.     Thej 
with  numerous   shettera.      Tbe   cover  trcnebea  have    r 

•belters  and  lurnlBli  cover  to  tbe  bulb  of  tbe  garrlso^ „ 

trench  wben  temporarily  withdrawn  during  a  bombardment,  or  for 
net  dnrlog  tbe  dayllgbt  hours,  wben  there  Is  not  much  danger  ol 
an  attack  by  the  eaeni;,  'fbe  support  trencbes  are  uBuall;  contlnn- 
'    supporting  point   (flgs.   nS  and   119)   and  BhuuM  h 


trench.     They  abould  be  connected  t _.-, ,, „  , 

by  coininniilcatliia;  trenches.  To  eBcapu  artillery  fire  directec 
on  tbe  front  trenches  tbe  support  trencbCB  Bbould  be  not  less  than  01 
yards  to  tbe  rear  and  preferably  about  lOO  to  200  yards.  Suppor 
trentbes  are  connected  with  the  front  line  by  frequent  spproac) 
trencbee.  Cover,  support,  intermediate,  communicating,  and  reaervi 
trencbea  may  be  prepared  for  flring  at  certain  points  for  use  Id  ca* 
tbe  enemy  breaks  the  front  line  and  makes  a  flank  attack. 

103.  Behind  the  support  trenches,  and  also  connected  witb  then 
by  approach  trenches,  lie  the  reaerve  trenctaen,  which  may  conalsl 
Of  a  line  of  trenches  and  of  bombproofs,  or  cave  abeiturs,  often  formei 
by  Improving  the  cover  of  some  natural  feature.  Tbe  reserve  trencbe; 
and  ebelterB  are  to  accommodate  the  battalion  reserve  whose  functloi 
Is  to  make  tbe  local  counter  attack,     Tbe  reserve  line  may  be  400  ti 

KM,  The  Intrenched  zone  may  also  include  loenl  trencheii,  and 

aa  the  bombing  trench  dug  bebiod  the  flrlng  trench  within  eai] 
grenade  throwing   distance  of  It.  its  purpose   being   to  drive  out  b] 


ind  T  feet  deei.. 
1  zone  IB  also  usually  provided  wItb  a  aarles  of 
8  redoubts  prepared  for  all-round  defense  and 
ntinnous  obstacle.  Tbelr  object  Is  to  break  up  a 
bas  penetrated  tbe  front  line  and  prevent  JtB 
and  thus  facilitate  counterattack.  They  muBt 
I  tbe  enemy  and  Bbould  be  concealed  aa  mucb  ~~ 


, ,j  tbe  faeiUtleB 

The   garrison    most 


, at  can  be  reached  without  too  mucb  eiposure  to 

Cominnialeiitlnv  trenches  and  approach  trenehen  have  ttw 

maal  zigzag  trace  to  limit  the  eltect  of  enSlade  flre.  They  are  also 
arranged  to  be  need  as  defensive  trenches  aod  to  serve  as  starting 
points  for  counterattacks  in  case  the  first  line  trenches  have  be«n 
temporarily  lost.  Tbey  have  a  flrlng  banquette  at  ibtervals  from 
wbicb  a  flank  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  If  lie  en- 
deavors to  pasa  over  the  open  ground  In  rear  of  tbe  first  line  of 
flrlng  trencnen.  At  intervalB  along  these  trenches  are  placed  sup- 
plies ot  obstacles  to  be  quickly  pulled  Into  the  trench  to  obatruct  tbe 
advance  of  an  eneiay  l^  this  ronte.  At  Intervals  sortie  steps  are 
bnllt  to  parailt  the  defeoders  to  debouch  and  launcb  a  counterattack. 
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A  further  defensive  feature  is  the  occasional  elevated  platform  across 
the  trench  at  an  angle,  where  one  or  two  men  with  hand  grenades  can 
conveniently  oppose  an  advance  along  the  trench. 

Latrines  are  provided  in  all  trenches  and  must  be  in  positions 
easy  of  access  and  protected  from  fire.  They  are  usually  made  in 
T  heads  at  the  ends  of  short  trenches  leading  off  from  the  approach, 
communicating,  cover,  or  support  trench. 

107.  Assembly  points  are  former*  firing  trenches  which  have 
been  organised  for  a  stay  of  several  days,  or  they  are  short  trench 
elements  dug  especially  to  hold  companies  during  short  stays,  and  in 
which  the  men  can  only  sit  down,  £^ven  the  latter  should  contain 
water  barrels  and  latrines,  also  a  command  post  sheltered  from  rain 
where  the  captain  can  make  a  light,  open  his  map,  and  confer  witli 
his  platoon  leaders. 

108.  StPoniT  points. — In  every  intrenched  zoae  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  of  points  whose  loss  or  whose  occupation  by  the  enemy 
will  endanger  seriously  the  rest  of  the  line  or  weaken  the  defender's 
hold  upon  it.  Other  points  particularly  favorable  for  defense  will 
also  occur.  Such  points  should  receive  special  treatment  so  as  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  their  capabilities  for  deftfise,  and  to  enaUe 
the  troops  to  hold  them  even  after  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
line  have  been  lost. 

If  the  intervals  between  these  points  are  great  there  should  be  small 
intermediate  works.  These  works  should  be  clearly  designed  to 
offer  a  protracted  resistance*  unsupported  if  necessary,  to  hostile 
attacks  from  any  direction,  flank  and  rear  as  well  as  front. 

The  importance  of  the  point  to  be  strengthened,  its  position,  and 
its  nature  generally  determine  the  area  to  be  inclosed.  A  large  de- 
fended work  offers  a  less  concentrated  target  to  hostile  guns,  and  is 
therefore  less  vulnerable,  but  it  requires  a  large  garrison.  It  is 
usually  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  or  regiment,  and  is  then  called  a 
snpportlnir  point. 

The  small  intermediate  works  above  referred  to  are  generally  ar- 
ranged for  an  all-round  defense.  Such  a  work  is  designed  to  be  held  by 
a  company  or  a  half  company,  and  is  also  called  a  strong  point. 
This  type  of  work  should  be  carefully  concealed  and  strongly  con- 
structed, or  it  will  become  a  shell  trap.  Good  bomb-proof  cover  for 
the  garrison  should  be  provided  within  the  work.  The  garrison 
should  be  kept  small  and  the  defense  provided  by  machine  guns  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible. 

100.  The  larger  snpportingr  points  (figs.  118  and  119)  are 
hetter  defended  by  a  system  of  trenches  covering  a  more  extended 
area.  The  edges  of  such  a  center  should  be  provided  with  defenses 
against  attacks  from  any  direction,  these  defenses  consisting  either 
of  a  continuous  firing  trench  or  of  isolated  lengths  of  firing  trench 
covering  every  possible  line  of  approach  and  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  works  in  the  interior  of  the  locality  by  com- 
municating and  approach  trenches.  Small,  strong  points  such  as  are 
described  above  might  well  form  an  element  of  the  defenses  of  the 
larger  supporting  point.  Within  the  defended  perimeter  should  be 
shelters  for  the  garrison  and  a  series  of  cover,  support,  and  res^^e 
trenches,  and  communicating  and  approach  trenches,  many  of  them 
prepared  for  firing. 

In  this  way  the  interior  is  cut  up  into  compartments,  and  the 
scheme  of  defense  is  so  organized  that  even  if  the  enemy  succeeds  in 
establishing  himself  at  some  point  in  the  perimeter,  an  unbroken 
front  can  still  be  presented  to  him  and  the  defender's  hold  on  the 
locality  is  practically  undisturbed. 

110.  Macliine  grans  plav  an  important  part  in  the  defense,  and 
alternative  emplacements  should  be  numerous.  The  siting  of  the 
emplacements  (fig.  120)  should  be  verv  carefully  considered  so  as  to 
disperse  the  guns  laterally  and  in  depth,  and  will  largely  govern  the 
general  design  of  the  defenses.  A  supporting  point  should  not  offer 
a  concentrated  artillery  target,  and  its  reduction  by  bombardment 
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should  be  a  difflcnit  and  lengthy  operation,  entailing  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition. 

111.  It  will  be  noted  that  figure  117  is  a  diagram  of  part  of  a  sup- 
porting point.  Reserve  trenches  and  approaches  thereto  are  not  indi- 
cated. Based  on  the  assumptions  that  wire  entanglements  are  21 
feet  wide ;  that  firing  trenches  are  constructed  in  squad  lengths  of  18 
feet  with  6-foot  traverses  between  adjacent  squad  trenches ;  that  a 
half  companv  contains  eight  squads,  a  half  company  being  in  each 
of  firing  and  support  trenches ;  and  that  the  support  trenches  are 
60  yards  in  rear  of  the  firing  trenches,  it  has  been  calculated  that  It 
would  require  4,450  man-hours  of  work  to  build  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porting point  as  represented  on  Plate  III,  exclusive  of  revetment, 
divided  approximately  as  follows  : 

Man-hours. 

Firing  trench  and  attached  works 650 

Cover  trench  and  attached  works 1,  050 

Support  and  local  trenches  and  attached  works 1, 100 

Approaches  and  attached  works 450 

Entanglements 1, 200 

Should  all  men  in  every  squad  of  the  16  squads  forming  the  com- 
pany occupying  the  position  work  it  would  require  35  hours  to  com- 
plete the  work  mentioned,  or  probably  at  least  five  days,  assuming 
each  man  works  seven  hours  a  day,  that  the  work  can  be  so  laid  oat 
as  to  usefully  employ  each  man  for  that  time,  and  that  the  men  are 
experienced  in  class  of  work  to  which  assigned. 
The  materials  of  construction  required  include: 
Approximately  36,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
Approximately  20,000  linear  feet  of  round  timber, 
Approximatelv  110,000  feet  of  wire, 
besides  sandbags,  pickets,  roofing  paper,  rope,  nails,  etc.*     The  labor 
required  to  collect  these  materials  is  not  included  above. 

112.  Vlllagres  of  masonry  construction  placed  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense make  the  best  kind  of  supporting  point  (fig.  2).  If  the  defense 
is  properly  organized,  their  capture  has  usually  proved  a  long  and 
costly  operation.  Cellars  with  their  roofs  shored  up  and  reinforced 
form  excellent  shelters,  and  good  communications  entirely  underground 
can  be  made  by  breaking  through  from  cellar  to  cellar.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  defense  of  a  village  is  similar  to  that  described  for  a 
supporting  point.  The  field  of  fire  for  interior  lines  of  resistance  must 
be  improvea  wherever  necessary  by  the  thorough  demolition  of  build- 
ings and  the  removal  or  spreading  of  debris. 

These  strong  points  and  supporting  points  should  always  have  a 
continuous  obstacle  around  them.  In  addition,  anv  interior  trench 
which  may  under  the  scheme  of  defense  become  a  line  of  resistance 
should  also  be  covered  by  a  wire  entanglement. 

Unity  of  command  is  an  important  thing  in  the  defense  of  one 
of  these  works,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  designed  for  a 
garrison  of  a  complete  unit. 

113.  The  supporting  points  must  be  within  supporting  distance  of 
each  other;  that  is,  effective  infantry  fire  must  be  able  to  reach  the 
middle  of  the  interval  between  adjacent  centers  of  resistance.  The 
intervals  are  closed  by  dummy  trenches  so  as  to  deceive  both  the  aerial 
observers  and  the  assaulting  troops  of  the  enemy.  The  attacking 
force  will  ultimately  push  into  the  intervals  and  may  surround  the 
supporting  points,  but  it  is  necessary  to  capture  the  latter  before  the 
attack  can  pass  on.  It  is  stated  that  the  power  of  the  defense,  under 
present  conditions,  does  not  consist  In  holding  the  firing  trenches  or 
even  the  support  trenches,  but  lies  in  the  ability  to  organize  and  launch 
the  counterattack.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  firing  trenches  1» 
not  so  difficult  with  efficient  artillery  preparation,  but  the  boldina  of 
the  captured  trenches  against  a  powerful  counterattack  from  the  line 
of  trenches  next  farther  back  is  the  key  of  success. 
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The  commanders  of  sectors  do  not  count  on  holding  their  flrlngr 
trenches  In  case  of  violent  attack,  but  always  have  arrangements  made 
in  every  detail  for  a  counterattack.  If  the  counterattack  falls,  the 
final  resistance  Is  made  In  the  strong  points  that  form. the  reserve 
trenches  of  the  supporting  point.  Supporting  points  have  been  usually 
the  cause  of  failure  of  attacks  on  intrenched  lines  in  the  present  war. 
They  are  considered  absolutely  essential. 

114.  In  the  sketches  illustrating  supporting  points  the  features  to 
be  especially  noted  are : 

Two  companies  in  the  firing  line,  one  in  support,  and  one  In  reserve. 
Double  line  of  trenches  in  front  line ;  double  line  of  trenches  In  sup- 

Sort ;  communicating  and  cover  trenches  behind  the  firing  trenches  of 
rst  line,  support  lines,  and  in  strong  points,  two  distinct  lines  of 
wire  entanglement  In  front  of  first  line;  the  whole  supporting  point 
divided  into  two  longitudinal  sections,  each  protected  in  flank  by 
wire :  each  longitudinal  section  divided  transversely  into  three  parts. 
viz,  the  firing  trenches,  the  support  trenches,  and  the  reserve  trenches, 
each  in  turn  completely  surrounded  by  wire  and  each  protected  with 
trenches  arranged  for  firing  faced  to  the  rear  as  well  as  to  the  front 
and  flanks ;  passages  through  the  wire  of  the  first  line  made  continu- 
ous through  the  two  lines,  but  always  In  the  reentrants. 

Listening  posts  in  front  of  each  firing  trench  of  the  first  llne» 
placed  between  the  two  systems  of  wire. 

Machine  guns  of  the  first  line  in  reentrants.  Those  on  the  flanka 
to  sweep  the  Intervals  between  this  center  of  resistance  and  those 
adjacent  to  it. 

Communicating  and  approach  trenches  provided  with  firing  para- 
pets, mostly  facing  outward  toward  the  wire  of  each  section  of  the 
supporting  point. 

115.  Thr^  companies  in  the  firing  line,  each  with  one-half  in  sup- 
port ;  one  company  In  reserve. 

Wire  surrounds  at  least  two  distinct  portions  of  each  company 
front. 

Wire  protects  the  .two  flanks  of  each  communicating  trench. 

Wire  divides  the  supporting  point  into  three  distinct  portions. 

Passages  through  the  wire  In  the  front  line  are  all  In  tne  reentrants. 

The  suportlng  point  is  prepared  for  all-round  defense. 

The  emplacements  for  the  machine  guns  of  the  front  line  are  in 
reentrants  to  sweep  the  front  of  the  wire. 

The  communicating  and  approach  trenches  are  arranged  for  firing 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  their  length. 

Communicating  and  cover  trenches  extend  behind  nearly  all  of  the 
firing  trenches. 

The  railroad  cut  and  fill  are  not  prepared  for  defense,  because  for 
one  reason  they  are  too  well  located  on  the  general  map  in  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

ll&i.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for  reconnaissance  parties  and 
for  attacking  columns  to  debouch  conveniently  through  openings  in 
the  line  of  defense  protected  by  movable  obstacles.  These  openings 
must  be  under  the  fire  of  the  support  trenches. 

Support  trenches  are  from  1 00  to  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  front-line 
defenses.  They  are  not  continuous  as  a  rule.  Their  purpose  is  to 
limit  the  retreat  of  a  fraction  which  may  have  been  thrust  back  tem- 
porarily from  the  front  line  and  to  give  time  for  the  reserves  to 
arrive  and  counterattack. 

116.  Farther  to  the  rear  is  a  line  of  strong  points  garrisoned  by 
local  reserves  supporting  the  firing  trenches  and  the  support  trenches,. 
and  sweeping  with  j^ts  fire  all  the  ground  in  rear  of  the  forward 
lines.  These  strong  points  are  less  numerous  and  less  developed 
ttian  those  forward  and  are  surrounded  by  obstacles.  The  intervals 
t>etween  strong  points  are  filled  with  obstacles  arranged  to  allow 
passages  for  the  debouching  of  troops  in  reserve  when  used  In  counter 
attacks ;  these  counter  attacks  may  be  made  by  the  garrison  of  the 
reserve  trenches  of  a  battalion  supporting  point  or  by  the  regimental 


reserves;  the  passages  are  properly  corered  by  fire.  Aboat  half  the 
crests  are  furnished  with  loopholes,  and  the  other  half  with  un- 
covered parapets,  which  permit,  at  the  moment  of  assault,  the  most 
rapid  fire.  Machine  guns  and  light  artillery  may  also  be  used  advan- 
tageously when  available.  It  is  important  to  direct  the  axis  of  the 
loopholes  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  firing  into  the  adjacent  sup- 
porting or  strong  points. 

The  reason  for  breaking  a  front  or  indenting  a  line  to  provide 
flanking  fire,  is  that  a  rlfieman  fires  ordinarily  at  right  angles  to  the 
crest  of  his  trench  or  not  more  than  30°  on  each  side  of  such  direc- 
tion. Do  not  count  too  much  on  oblique  fire,  especially  to  the  right 
oblique,  as  the  latter  requires  a  displacement  of  the  usual  position  of 
the  soldier. 

117.  Intrenclied  zones  in  rear  of  tlie  flr«t  aone. — ^These 
may  consist  of  an  intrenched  zone  2  to  3  miles  in  rear  of  the  first 
zone,  usually  behind  a  protecting  ridge  or  crest,  and  connected  with 
the  first  zone  by  artificial  or  natural  communications  that  fumisb 
fairly  good  concealment  from  the  enemy's  view  and  artillery.  A 
more  elaborate  defense  may  cover  a  zone  in  rear  4  to  5  miles 
deep,  in  which  every  point  of  tactical  importance  is  fortified  by  sup 
porting  points  as  already  described.  Troops  occupying  these  points 
can  breaJc  up  the  attack  of  a  hostile  force  that  may  have  penetrated 
the  front  system,  delay  the  further  advance,  knd  facilitate  counter- 
attack. They  also  furnish  a  framework  on  which,  by  digging  trenches 
connecting  the  supporting  points,  a  new  line  can  be  quickly  con- 
structed to  hold  against  vigorous  attack. 

One  or  more  similar  zones  may  be  constructed  farther  to  the  rear. 

118.  Flanks. — If  the  fianks  of  an  intrenched  position  do  not  rest 
on  impassable  obstacles  they  may  be  turned  by  an  active  enemy,  unless 
special  defensive  arrangements  are  made.  The  best  method  Is  to 
refuse  the  fianks  gradually  by  trenches  in  echelon  until  some  sup- 
porting point  is  reached.  The  flanking  trenches  should  not  be  turned 
obliquely  to  the  main  front,  as  this  exposes  them  to  enfilade  and 
does  not  seriously  increase  tfae  circuit  of  a  turning  movement. 

119.  Trace. — A  common  tendency  Is  to  make  the  trace  too  straight. 
An  irregular  line  with  frequent  salients  and  reentrants  gives  greater 
facilities  for  concentration  of  fire  over  any  desired  area  and  for  the 
most  effective  employment  of  machine  guns.  Such  a  trace  will  expose 
short  lengths  of  trench  to  enfilade  fire,  but  the  effect  can  be  reduced 
by  proper  traverses.  The  enemy's  line  will  also  be  in  salients  and 
reentrants  and  will  be  equally  exposed  to  enfilade  from  our  side. 

Minor  irregularity  of  trace  is  essential  and  should  alwajus  be  ob- 
tained. The  creation  of  large  salients  to  include  an  important  tac- 
tical point  will  depend  upon  the  following  important  conditions: 

(a)  Whether  the  possession  of  the  point  in  question  by  us  will 
facilitate  future  offensive  action  without  unduly  weakening  our  line. 

(b)  Whether  its  possession  by  the  enemy  will  seriously  threaten 
the  security  of  our  trenches. 

The  i>ermi8sible  traces  for  communicating  and  approach  trenches 
are  the  indented  line,  easy  to  dispute  In  case  of  attack,  and  the  zig- 
zag, which  gives  better  defilade.  The  litters  evacuating  wounded 
move  more  readily  in  the  latter  trace. 

The  best  type  Is  the  winding  one,  but  the  curves  must  be  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  give  real  protection  against  enfilade  fire.  If 
traverses  are  used  in  communicating  and  approach  trenches  the  best 
kind  Is  the  Island  traverse  with  the  trench  going  round  It  on  both 
sides. 

120.  Concealment. — Aerial  reconnaissance  makes  concealment  of 
a.  position  impossible,  but  isolated  works  and  gun  emplacements  can 
be  hidden  and  trenches  in  woods  may  escape  observation  If  clearing 
is  not  overdone.  Airplane  photographs  show  clearly  every  trench 
and  traverse  in  open  country,  and  even  wire  entanglements.  Never- 
theless every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  work  Inconspicuous, 
to  deceive  the  observers  by  dummy  trenches,  to  avoid  paths  or  tracks 
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tbat  call  attentloB  to  works  othenrlM  well  hidden,  and  to  avoid  the 
constroctlon  of  fresh  trenches  Immediately  before  an  attack  which 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  an  attack  was  Intended.  Work  done  on 
buildings  themselves  is  easily  concealed  from  air  observers,  but  the 
existence  of  trenches  around  or  leading  to  a  building  gives  a  clear 
indication  of  its  occupation. 

121.  BwtlAlnirs.— Substantial  buildings  found  close  to  the  line 
of  defense  may  be  demolished  or  they  may  I>e  occupied.  The  deci- 
sion depends  generally  on  two  points^  whether  they  have*  cellars  which 
can  be  improved  Into  good  cover  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  de- 
molish them.  Buildings  draw  artillery  fire  and  unless  good  cover 
can  be  constructed  in  connection  with  them  they  are  nothing  but 
shell  traps.  Solid  blocks  of  buildings  with  cellars  can  be  made  into 
good  cover  as  a  rule  and  had  better  oe  occupied.  A  building  without 
cellars  may  be  left  out  of  the  line  if  it  can  be  so  effectively  demol- 
ished as  to  afford  no  cover  to  the  enemy. 

122.  'Woods. — A  position  from  30  to  50  yards  inside  the  edge  of  the 
wood  will  afford  concealment  from  observation  and  accurate  artillery 
fire  and  will  deny  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  the  enemy.  The  front 
edge  should  under  no  circumstances  be  occupied  as  it  furnishes  an 
excellent  range  mark  for  the  hostile  artillery. 

If  a  wood  has  to  be  left  unoccupied  in  the  immediate  front  of  an 
Intrenched  line  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  concen- 
tration of  fire  on  the  near  edge  of  the  wood  and  on  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  front  trench. 

123.  EIXESCUTION  OF  FIRLDl^rORKS.^ — Traeinc  is  the  opera- 
tion of  marking  on  the  ground  the  lines  which  determine  the  horizon- 
tal limits  of  cutting  ana  embankment.  Proflllngr  is  the  operation  of 
indicating  the  actual  positions  of  such  lines  and  slopes  as  are  neces- 
sarv  to  determine  the  proper  sectional  dimensions  of  trench,  ditch, 
and  parapet. 

Traeinff  and  prolUiiiar  are  not  independent  operations.  The  trace 
depends  upon  the  profile  and  the  profile  upon  tne  trace.  They  will 
be  considered  together  under  one  title,  f'or  shelter  trenches  the 
profile  is  standardized,  and  the  proper  parapet  results  from  the  exca- 
vation of  the  necessary  trench.  The  trace  may  be  roughly  deter- 
mined as  circumstances  permit.  The  alignment  of  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers will  do,  if  nothing  better  is  possible.  Heavy  works  will  not 
often  be  built  under  fire,  but  if  they  are,  the  same  rules  must  govern. 
For  such  works,  executed  deliberately,  the  following  plan  may  be 
followed :  _ 

(1)  (a)  Establish  the  trace.  Place  the  eye  at  the  level  of  the 
interior  crest. 

ib)  Mark  out  the  trace  with  stones  or  stakes. 
o)  Mark  out  the  points  of  change  of  direction  (maximum  120"*). 
d)  Mark  the  position  of  each  traverse  after  each  squad  of  6  or 
8  men  (minimum  thickness  of  traverse  2  yards). 

(2)  Place  the  men  with  their  amui  and  toiOa  by  such  steps  as  the 
tactical  conditions  of  the  moment  demand. 

(3)  Place  the  packs  and  rifles  on  the  rear  side,  the  rifle  within 
reach. 

(4)  Mark  out  the  tasks  In  width  and  length  by  means  of  a  mark 
made  on  the  ground  with  a  pick.  Mark  out  the  traverses  to  be 
made. 

(5)  Strip  the  grass  from  the  width  of  the  excavation.  Make  rap- 
idly with  these  fragments  of  earth  and  grass  a  mask  or  small 
parapet,  with  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  tne  workers ;  raise  it  to 
16  inches.  (The  piling  up  of  earth  on  it  will  reduce  it  later  to 
1  foot.) 

(6)  Dig  as  nearly  vertically  as  practicable.  The  slope  should 
not  exceed  10/1,  except  around  the  traverses,  where .  it  may  be 
reduced  to  15/1  or  20/1.  As  soon  as  the  parapet  affords  sufficient 
protection,  the  workers,  designated  beforehand,  make  the  traverses. 
They  are  commenced  at  the  two  ends. 
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ui  Luv  omnium  ground. 
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)    TOOLS   ATAlLABLBl 

Portuble  toola  foF  varfe  IntaBtrr 

)t4  p)ck  mattockB  wltb  cariiers. 


9  boioB  with  scabbarda. 
68  BbovelB  with  carriers. 
Ot  whick  eseh  a«H<  CBrrlM 

2  pick  mattoekB  with  carrier. 


Henvr  IntpenchlBK  tvola  for  efteh  latAalrr  regiment— 

If  iSS^""""'-  Uf^'^"    "^    ooe    lT,trcochtEK-tool    w«bo=. 
13  sawa,  hand,  lescoci  wagonj. 

300  shovels.  I 

Every  lafantr)'  battalion  combat  train  carries  IS  axes.  16  pickai^i, 
ana  111  abort-handled  shovels  eupplted  by  Quartermaster  Corps. 
IG.  O.  No.  39,  W.  D.,  1915.)  Everj'  escort  wagon  supplied  bj  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  Is  equipped  with  1  aie,  1  plcksie,  nod  1 
spade,  which  la  an  emeigencs'  mlgbt  be  impressed  lor  uee  la 
intrench  log. 

(B)   TOOLS  FOR  CAVALRY i 
PartKfal«  toala  tttr  rmvM  cmvmlrT  tFO»» — 
8  halcheta,  wltb  covers. 
24  picks,  with  covers. 
72  shovels. 
106  wire  Cutters. 
1  sledge  bnmioer. 
Of  nhteh  eaak  tmwr  tmrrtem — 

3  shovels. 


150  pick  matlocks.  |i-.„ri,j    . 
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of  the  leelmciit.     In  casu  ol  CrLotfet,  lormal  In 

When  Id  tlie  engineer  V 
Dot   merved  tot   "" 

**  "ht  wiriUiw  »ntiM  should  be  mule  up.  ao  lai  an  iWMllilc,  of 
entire  organ iiatlons.  A  Iwttalion  alioiild  be  ordered  lo  lend  one,  two. 
or  three  cotopaDlea;  a  regiment,  one  or  two  battaltooa;  and  a  brigade, 
one  or  more  reglmeuta. 

The  party  Ib  divided  Into  two  or  more  reltplji,  and  here  elao  the 

erlnclple  of  keeping  orKaolmtioDS  Intact  appliea.  If  a  rexlatent  Is  to 
f.  aaed  to  three  relleci.  each  should  conslat  of  an  entire  battnllon. 
This  should  be  adhered  to  even  U  It  makm  r  "  '  ' 
equal  Btrmeth.  '        ' 

more  than  tTie  n_     ..      _ _      . 

R*ll«fB  are  T«B«latc«  bj  work  rather  than  by  time.  The  am(_._. 
of  work  to  be  done  by  each  relief  must  be  plainly  ladkUad  and  the 
olBcen  and  noDComnitacloned  officerg  of  aacb  organ l;!Bt Ion  are  re- 
apoDslble  that  their  men  do  the  quantity  ul  work  Bssl^neil  to  them. 
Ab  soon  as  anj  orgenliatlon  has  accomplUlied  Its  work  It  abould  be 
dlHmlBSed. 
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it  appmach  the  ti .  .  _  _  . . 

piles  of  tools,  BhoTelg  on  the  clflht  and  pick;.   -_ „ 

BOldlers  at  each  pile  hand  tools  to  the  men  as  they  pass,  each  man 
tnklng  a  shovel  Id  hlB  right  hand  or  a  pick  In  his  left.  The  corporat 
~T  aquad  leader  places^  hlmaejf  jlonRalde  the  rear  flje  of^hls  eqiiad  and 

to  two  Bh 

Proceeding  la  suitable  formation  to  one  Bai 
proacblDg  It  in  column  of  flies,  the  head  of  the 
about  S  yarda  In  rear  of  the  rear  cutting  lint 
line  lo  the  flank  at  B-foot  intervals,  the  corpoi 
each  BQuad  falling  out  and  taking  post  in  re 
interval  Is  moat  convealenttr  mautaloed  by  I 

•'-* --irlzontally  and  touch  hands.     Bach  ( 

.., ,  ,-  .._  ,.__  g^ii  g,^  j„  ,j 

ine  1$  long,  guides 
unn  to  tlM  point  n 
^— .     „_t  nldo 

1  the  men  are  posted,  ei  .         , _.    _. 

ting  line,  parallel  to  it,  and  drives  hla  pick  1 .... 

""-  "•       "!  left  side  of  his  taak,     Elfles  and  equipment  are  removed 

"■ '-  '.he  rear,  butts  ot  nins  to  tha  front.    The 

._   ..   .       .        . .:nd   the  last  file  ot   the   squad  take  their 

BlAces  in  rear  of  their  reBpective  squads  and  place  their  equUiments  in 
le  line  with  tbe  reat.  Tlie  corporal  acta  aa  superlnlendent  or  foreman 
of  the  Bquad  during  tbe  work,  and  No.  8  Is  a  reserve,  to  be  put  in 
when  necessary  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  squad  ur  to  take  the 
place  of  a  man  who  Is  oblleed  to  tall  out  for  any  cause. 

i^H.  Tank*.— TLe  cBFaeltr  ot  the  im-nmr  •ntnlBed  bud  for 
~  <UB  .digging  doe*  not  much  exceed  SO  cubic  feet  for  easy  sol], 

--    feet  for  medium,  and  40  cubic  feet  for  hard  soil.     He  will 

do  tbiee-elfhlbs  of  Oils  In  the  Hrst  hbur  and  Qre-elsbths  in  the  first 
. —  ,. ,_j  ,,..  ..„..  "--  e-elghtha  in  another  two  boucs.  making 


)  liours,  and  (he  other 

■u  hourly  average  ot  flve-i 

sliteentbs  for  tbe  second  two  hour«.  In  addition  to  the  fact  Uiat  be 
workB  but  a  little  over  half  as  fast  lu  the  seeoud  two  hours,  tour 
bonta*  "-otk  ^Ul  Jeave  him  unlit  for  Hsbflng  or  marching,  while  after 
two  hours'  work  he  abould  be  able  lo  do  either.  The  quantUy  of  work 
^salgaed  lo  e^cb  relief  ahould  be  th»t  which  can  probably  be  done  in 
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two  hoiira,  anil  tbe  TtUtT  Is  rcgnlKd  tn  llBf  A  It  asd  no  more,  whether 
It  takefl  leBB  or  more  time.  For  the  Aret  work  the  aoU  I*  apt  to  M 
loMc  and  th«  lift  U  loM.  Bo  that  a  •lightly  greater  taik  Bhonld  be 

eren  to  tbe-Hrat  relief  than  to  the  aeeood.  AuobiIimc  men  at  0-toot 
tcrvala  and  negleetlDg  (nictloDa,  the  nnmber  ol  Iraute'  work  re- 
Jutred  to  throw  up  a  parapet  la  the  section  of  the  parapet  Id  Hoare 
eet  divided  br  C  for  eaay,  4  for  medlam.  and  and  2|  for  bard  aoll. 
130.  nariBB  the  weAfWB  moA  •zeewtlav  tb>  «*rkr— The  men 
are  divided  iDto  working  groups  nnupoaed  of  those  who  are  to  work 
at  a  common  task.  Oroap  taaki  are  laid  off  at  auch  iBterrala  np  to 
G  feet,  as  may  be  determlaed  by  condltiODB  alTecttne  the  work,  aa  time 
STallaMe,  tools,  chanrter  of  the  work,  and  the  KnI. 

BcElD  work  bj  dlssioR  dowDwaid  lo  as  to  coier  oneself  from  the 
troDt  as  rapid!]'  as  possible.  Commence  the  parapet  In  such  a  wa; 
as  to  make  rapidlr  a  mask  with  a  atPep  slofe  on  the  ride  of  the 

. —__. i__  .„  ._  J .  -"-^t.    The  men  mnst  keep  abso- 

grouDd  wbeD  rockets  appear, 
IB  dteappeafed. 
.re  plenty,  toola  twaiice,  or 
abont  two-thirds  at  the  ordl- 
«t  of  tools.  In  this  ease  the 
IBS  of  twos,  the  right  flle  tak- 
two  gangB  change  i*  at  fre- 
(HtSb  possible. 
'-^The  digger  left  to  hlB  own 
imnnlntlng  trench  conc«Te; 
Itch  the  men's  feet  will  soften 
!nch  Is  cleaned  the  mud  will 
the  center,  making  walking 
i  be  tnsUted  on  when  work  Is 
I  shift  of  workers  Is  on  everf 
men  arc  Injured  by  sprains 
I  sprain  lays  a  man  up  for  a 
Id  therefore  be  made  convex 
section  of  a  good  road.     No 

n  of  commonlcstlng  trenches 
Erosalngi  where  poBstble  .and 
practically  a  roadway  parallel 
nee  at  night  or  during  an  In- 

le  first  object  Is  to  get  some 
le  Bring  line.  The  Indlvldoal 
t  where  they  are  stopped  by 
e  pits  are  then  Joined  to  form 
may  form  the  uftlmatc  front 
wquentlj  dng  back  of  it.  or  It 
IrlDg  trenchea  may  be  dag  fn 
The  qoestlon  of  proper  trax' 


Inal  firing  pits  wlU  be  begnn  br  the 
Ir  Intrpnrtilng  tools.     Troops  should,    I 
rglng  themaelves  In  by  night  or  daf    | 

luid  be  brought  up  to  the  flrlng  Hne 
□  for  an  advance  should  provide  for 
In  Rddltion  to  the  intrencblng  tools  < 
I  number  should  be  mpplenumtcil  w  I 
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of  artllUrj  to  'die  m.  cDntlniiDaB 
Itart  lauit  be  nude  to  (ct  nod 
lae  of  the  Qnt  tbln^  to  do  i»  to 


tools  CBD  be  brougbt  up  snd  » 
ttiaeB  poaalblc  andet  the  <viv>rl 
trencb  by  dif.     In  toy  c 

HTchrai'thli  'Hvea  a 

During  tbe  first  da;  or  two  tbe  new  line  will  be  bambarded  he*Tll; 

and  probablj  cmuiterattarkBd.     If  tbe  t — *  ' "■  "- * — ''  '~ 

tbe  urat  InsUuK-e   very  cloae  to  tbe  ea 

TDliiersblF  to  count erRttack,  and  it  the 

through    the  llDe  at   ii    time    when    there    aie   do    deteot^a   prepared 

behind    it   he   naj'    torce   a   retirement    on   a    laree   front.      The   con- 

HtructloD  of  support  tceQcbee  100  to  SOO  ;ards  m  rear  of  the  front 

line   and   of  rCMrre   tienches   should   tberefore   be   proceeded   with 

Biiuultaiieou»l> 

134.  At  D 

temporarily .^ — „ ._   „   , 

more  gradnal  and  concealed  method  of  appr 
A  Dae  of  trenches  la  constructed  in  the  &iai  ^> 
tance,  aay  BOO  to  0(M)  yards  or  eten  more,  from 
treach.  the  eiact  distance  depending  on  th«  gro 
ties  for  cover.  This  line  IB  made  talrlv  stroaK  i 
any  tuitber  advance  Is  atteuiited.  Then  under 
or  [og  and  perhaps  of  a  heavy  bombacdnient  of  th( 
a  new  trencb  is  constructed  at  a  distance  of  2O0 
ths  enemy.  From  this  Hue  furtber  advance  is  ui 
The  advantage  of  this  method  Is  that  tiefore  any 

dte  a  line  within  easy  reach  of  amall  counterattai . 

pleted   line  ready  behind   the   new   line,   tu   stop   farther  progress   by 
the  enemy  If  the  new  line  is  counterattacked  and  broken. 

13a.  lanployneBt  vt  eai[ln«en>. — The  numerical  InenfflcleDcy 
of  engineera  both  during  the  preparation  of  the  terrain  and  durinz 
tbe  combat  has  developed  In  more  than  one  case  during  the  European 

Aa  soon  as  the  Stat  wave  of  the  assault  starts,  en^neer  nolts  <or 
other  troops)  posted  previously  should  connect  the  parallel  of  depar- 
ture with  the  enemt'e  first-line  trench.  When  this  part  of  the  terrain 
has  been  crosaed  by  approach  trenches  there  will  he  covered  ap- 
proaches rlKht  Into  the  enemy  lines.  It  Is  not  sufflclent  to  give 
general  orders  about  this  matter :  the  Attack  order  must  snerlfT 
accurately  that  such  and  sue 
prolonged    to  the   conquered    ti 

advance  and  make  use  of  thei- ,, — 

used   by  artillery  observers   who  must   personally   follow   closely   the 

._. — . —   ...__i.    -_j    .. —    : — >.   tiifomij  these   trenches  and 

:o   their   batteries   In  regard 

SIEGES. 

1.%  Tbe  attack  by  regular  approaches  of  a  strongly  fsttiSed  place 
involves  maluly  the  principles  and  devices  prevloualy  diacnssed.  but 
tbeli  employaient  la  under  coDdlttona  so  dUIerent  from  those  resultUg 
fran  thv  contact  of  two  mobile  forces  as  to  requli^  separate  treatment. 
Wliat  fellows  Is  not  a  complete  preBHitation  of  the  subject  ot  ileses, 
tmt  only  of  aucb  features  as  are  concerned  with  engUieerlng  dutiea 
on  the  aide  of  tbe  attact. 

The  dWeraBCea  referred  to  are  prlnclpaliy^- 

B  ts  th«  dafenaa.  all  ttre  will  be  more 

High-antl*  Ore  wUl  be  ntenalTely  emalDyadt  and  angtes  «f  fall 
«t  3H'  and  greater  unit  be  expected. 


enches   will    at  < 
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Some  trencb  work  mast  be  eze<mted  under  close  Hre  and  most 
gain  ground  to  the  front.     A  variation  either  way  from  its 
proper  direction  will  lose  ground  or  else  expose  the  trench  to 
enfilade,  so  that  accurate  tracing  is  of  great  importance. 
At  the  same  time  these  conditions  of  sieges  ar^  more  alike  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places  than  those  of  operations  with  mobile  forces,  and 
the  best  ways  of  doing  some  things  can  be  stated  for  sieges  with  more 
confidence  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  fleldworks. 

137.  The  llrat  «tep  toward  the  reduction  of  a  fortress  is  to  cut 
off  communication  of  the  occupants  with  the  outside  world.  This  is 
done  by  a  rapid  movement  of  a  relatively  small  force  followed  by 
reinforcements  sufficient  to  hold  a  line  entirely  around  the  place  and 
beyond  the  range  of  its  artillery,  say.  21  to  3  miles  from  its  main 
lines  of  defense.  This  line  is  called  the  Itne  of  Investmeiftt,  ai^ 
the  belt  of  territory  immediately  outside  of  It  occupied  by  the  invest- 
ing force  is  called  the  sone  of  investment.  Whether  this  line 
must  be  occupied  continuously  will  depend  upon  its  nature.  As  much 
must  be  actually  occupied  or  commanded  as  could  be  used  by  the 
besieged  for  exit  or  entrance.  The  line  of  investment  is  divided  into 
sections,  preferably  so  chosen  that  a  unit  of  command  can  be  assigned 
to  each. 

138.  Troopa  aaslgrned  to  a  section  of  the  zone  of  investment 
begin  at  once  to  reconnolter  it  and  put  it  in  the  best  possible  state 
of  defense.  Artiflclal  or  accidental  features  are  prepared 
and  strengthened,  intreachments  thrown  up  where  required,  com- 
nmnications  made  and  improved  through  and  between  sections, 
and  telegrrapK  and  telephone  lines  established  around  the  sone 
and  to  headquarters.  Every  means  must  be  utilized  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  ground  inside  the  zone.  The  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  siege  material  can  be  brought  up  will  permit  a  great  deal  of  such 
work  to  be  done. 

The  real  attack  or  systematic  approach  is  pushed  inward  from  a 
few  points  only  of  the  zone  of  invesnnent,  usually  one  or  two.  The 
side  on  which  these  approaches  are  to  be  made  will  be  determined  by 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  best  communication  with  the  base. 

(2)  The  best  terrain  for  battery  positions  and  approaches  under 
natural  cover. 

(3)  The  most  favorable  ground  for  construction  and  operation  of 
siege  railways. 

(4)  The  easiest  digging. 

(5)  The  most  important  Consequences  of  success. 

The  first  condition  will  usually  be  controlling,  unless  one  of  the 
others  is  prohibitory.  If  the  zone  of  investment  is  favorable  and 
ample  siege  railway  equipment  is  available,  the  attack  may  be  con- 
ducted from  points  somewhat  removed  from  the  main  terminus  of  the 
supply  line. 

139.  The  main  def ensive  line  of  an  important  fortress  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  detached  forts.  To  breach  such  a  line  one  fort 
at  least,  more  often  two,  must  be  taken,  and  during  the  operation 
the  fire  of  the  one  on  each  side  must  be  kept  down.  If  two  forts 
are  to  be  reduced,  the  siege  will  consist  of  artillery  work^  against 
four  and  trench  work  against  the  middle  two  of  these. 

When  the  front  of  attack  is  decided  the  main  enariaeer  park 
is  located,  out  of  reach  of  the  defenders*  artillery,  convenient  to  the 
front  selected  and  to  the  main  vupply  linev  and  connected  with  the 
latter  by  good  connnunicattons.  Here  is  assembled  all  the  siege 
material  pertaining  to  engineering  operations  as  fast  as  it  arrives* 
to  be  sorted  and  arranged  In  coirvenient  shape  for  selection  and 
forwarding  to  the  front  as  required. 

Sites  for  the  mala  sieir«  battevtoti  are-DMit  seleeted,  at  mod- 
erately long  range  from  the  forts,  2,500  to  4,000  yards,  and  for 
intermedtate  parks  niear  them  to  contain  materials  for  the  con- 
structiou,  repair,  and  supply  of  the  batteries.    Thefts  sites  are  con- 
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nected  by  a  belt  railroad  immediately  in  their  rear,  and  the  belt  line 
is  connected  with  the  main  park  at  one  or  more  places. 

140.  Tke  complete  Inveatinar  force  mnst  be  heavily  rein- 
forced, .ordinarily  about  doubled,  before  siege  operations  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  are  undertaken.  The  additional  force  will  be  concen- 
trated along  the  front  of  attack,  mainly  toward  its  center.  This 
and  the  investing  force  along  the  front  of  operations  are  sometimes 
called  Mfeare  troopa,  and  the  remainder  of  the  investing  force 
distinguished  as  inveatlnar  troops.  The  siege  force  should  consist 
of  inrantry,  engineers,  and  artillery  in  the  proportion  approximate 
of  83  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  with  the 
proper  contingent  of  the  Signal  and  Hospital  Corps  and  supernumer- 
ary engineers  and  ordnance  officers.  The  total  attacking  force  will 
range  from  2i  to  4  times  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

141.  Tke  siegre  artillery  will  probably  be  disposed  in  batteries 
of  4  pieces  or  less,  dispersed  as  much  as  concentration  of  fire  will 
permit,  and  sited  when  possible  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  ridges  or 
hills,  or  behind  timber,  and  will  employ  indirect  fire  almost  ex- 
clusively. 

Though  batteries  are  invisible,  the  high-angle  fire  of  the  defense 
will  reach  them,  as  the  enemy's  artillery  will  systematically  search 
all  reverse  slopes  within  range,  and  the  effect  of  shells  must  oe  local- 
ized by  artificial  cover.  An  emplacement  for  each  gun  will  be  best. 
A  light  parapet  across  the  front  and  on  the  sides  will  answer.  A  4 
to  1  slope  is  the  most  convenient  inclination  of  ground.  Figure  122 
shows  a  typical  emplacement  for  such  a  slope.  Ample  bombproof 
cover  for  men  and  reserve  ammunition  should  be  provided,  preferably 
on  the  flanks.  Figure  121  shows  half  plans  of  two  types  used  by 
the  Japanese. 

On  level  arround  the  platforms  may  be  laid  on  the  hatural  sur- 
face, the  guns  surrounded  by  a  splinter-proof  wall,  in  which  case 
rooms  of  sufficient  size  may  be  walled  off  between  the  guns  to  form 
service  magazines.  The  floors  of  the  magazines  may  be  depressed 
sufliciently  to  permit  a  weatherproof  room  to  be  thrown  over  the 
ammunition,  below  the  crest  of  the  wall.  The  drainage  of  the  roof 
must  be  intercepted  before  it  runs  into  the  pit. 

142.  First  parallel. — When  the  siege  batteries  have  brought  the 
artillery  fire  of  the  defense  under  control  the  first  attempt  to  gain 
ground  to  the  front  is  made  by  opening  a  trench  generally  parallel 
to  the  line  of  investment  and,  if  possible,  within  1,200  yards  of  the 
enemy's  main  line.  During  the  day  the  outposta  are  advanced  to  or 
beyond  the  proposed  line,  to  permit  it  to  be  reconnoitered  and  its 
bearings  noted.  At  night  the  attack  is  puahed  more  strongly  and 
the  enemy  driven  in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  j^eater  safety  of  the 
working  parties. 

Tracing. — As  soon  as  It  is  dark  enough  for  concealment  the 
tracing  Is  begun.  Bach  party  consists  of  one  engineer  officer,  one 
noncommissioned  officer,  and  a  private  for  each  50  yards  of  line  to 
be  traced.  The  outfit  consists  of  tracing  tape,  pegs,  mallets,  and 
measuring  rods.  The  tracing  tape  is  of  white  cotton,  50  yards  long, 
2  inch  wide,  and  marked  at  5-foot  intervals  by  weaving  or  printing. 
It  is  provided  with  a  loop  at  each  end  to  attach  to  a  stake  or  to 
another  tape.  The  officer  must  provide  himself  witn  a  compass  and 
means  of  reading  it  by  artificial  light.  (Reconnaissance.)  There 
should  be  a  tracing  party  for  each  800  yards  of  line,  at  least,  and 
more  will  be  better,  as  the  time  spent  in  tracing  Is  lost  for  digging. 
It  will  be  most  advantageous  if  the  tracing  can  be  put  through  dur- 
ing the  twilight,  while  it  is  still  light  enough  to  see  the  ground  and 
read  the  compass,  but  too  dark  for  the  defenders  to  see  the  parties. 
The  parties  are  paraded,  outfitted,  and  moved  up  as  close  as  possible 
before  dark. 

The  officer,  provided  with  a  description  of  his  initial  point  and  the 
bearing  or  course  of  the  line  from  it,  proceeds  to  it,  his  party  follow- 
ing  in  single  file.     Having  identified  the   initial  point,   the  officer 
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stations  a  sapper  there,  faces  him  Id  the  dtrection  of  the  line,  and 
taking  the  eira  of  his  tape,  marches  along  the  line  to  be  traced,  fol- 
lowed by  the  remainder  of  the  party.  When  t^e  tape  is  nearly  run 
out  the  sapper  checks  it,  and,  as  the  end  is  reached,  sets  a  stake 
between  his  beds  and  puts  the  loop  of  the  tape  over  it.  The  officer 
stations  the  second  sapper  at  the  front  end  of  the  first  tape,  facing 
In  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  proceeds  as  before.  When  the  second 
tape  is  ran  out  the  second  sapper  sets  his  peg  and  puts  the  loop  of 
both  tapes  over  it.  The  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  tapes 
are  down.  The  officer  returns  to  the  rendearous  of  the  working  party 
and  conducts  it  to  the  line.  Each  sapper  lies  down  at  his  peg,  facing 
the  initial  point,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  working  party  assists 
in  the  extension  along  his  tape. 

If  the  fire  of  the  defense  is  not  sufficiently  under  ccmtrol,  it  will 
"be  necessary  to  have  the  outposts  begin  the  first  parallel  by  digging 
pita,  or  short  lengths,  which  can  afterwards  be  extended  to  a  con- 
nection. 

143.  Approaeliea  or  zigzag  trenches  muat  be  traced  and  dug  on 
the  same  night  with  the  first  parallel,  connecting  it  with  cover  in  the 
rear.  There  should  be  at  least  three  such  appoeaches-^at  right,  \eitf 
and  center. 

The  typical  trace  of  such  an  approach  is  shown  in  figure  128. 
The  ltr»»«liea  or  lesa  AB,  BC,  etd.  must  have  a  direction  such  that 
when  prolonged  they  will  pass  outside  of  the  extreme  p<^nt  on  the 
oorrespondinir  flank  from  which  the  defense  can  bring  fire  to  bear.  A 
leg  will  usually  be  not  more  than  100  feet  in  length. 

T]i«  traciausr  of  aiipvc»a«]icMi  for  simultaaeoas  digging  differs 
in  detail  but  little  from  that  of  the  parallel  already  descnbed.  It  is 
more  difficult  because  the  line  is  broken,  and  greater  accuracy  is 
required.  Bach  tracing  party  is  given  an  extra  man  for  each  angle. 
The  tape  is  run  continuously,  end,  as  each  angle  is  passed,  the  extra 
marker  stationed  there  cuts  the  tape  9  feet  from  the  angle  on  the 
back  course,  makes  the  long  end  fast  to  a  peg  at  the  cut,  and 
stretches  the  short  end  in  prolongation  of  the  forward  course  (fig. 
124)  to  mark  the  direction  of  a  return  carried  across  the  end  of  the 
back  luc  to  protect  it  from  enfilade.  The  return  may  be  from  10  to 
•20  yards  long.  It  can  be  prolonged  from  this  short  end  of  tape  with- 
out further  tracing.  Approaches  so  traced  are  dug  simultaneously 
over  their  entire  length  the  same  as  the  parallel. 

144.  Ifte  dtgrsinar  of  iM[ipiH»acliea  nndiar  fire  diffens  ftt>m 
ordinary  trench  work  In  that  it  is  done  progressively  from  one  end 
and  with  the  men  reas<»iably  protected  from  fire  while  doing  it. 
Tracing  is  diepenaeA  with.  Approaches  are  usually  called  «ap«,  the 
operation  of  digging  them  aappinsr*  and  the  skilled  men  •amer«. 
llie  end  at  which  digging  is  in  progress  Is  called  the  «aphe»dl. 

So  long  as  the  legs  can  be  given  the  direction  described  in  para- 
graph 148,  cover  is  needed  on  the  end  and  one  side  only.  This  form 
is  called  stn^le  aap.  A  single  sap  gaining  ground  to  the  left  is 
called  a  left-banded,  and  to  the  right  a  rtsrht-Kanded,  sap.  The 
shovelers  work  right-handed  in  a  left-haaded-  sapv  aad  the  reverse. 

When  the  saphead  is  very  close  to  the  enemy^s  line,  such  direction 
can  not  be  given,  and  cover  is  required  on  the  end  and  both  sides. 
This  form  is  called  denble  »«p* 

SUiffle  aap. — A  party  of  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  8  sap- 
pers in  two  reliefs  works  at  the  saphead.  The  two  leading  sappers, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  excavate  a  trenoh  4i  feet  deep  and  Just  wide  enough 
to  work  in,  tiirowlng  the  earth  to  the  front  or  exposed  side.  The/ 
are  protected  in  front,  or  oa  the  end  of  the  trench,  by  a  pile  of  half* 
filled  sand  batt,  50  or  60  in  number,  piled-  so  as  to  make  a  parapet 
2  feet  high.  The  sand  bags  should  be  smearei  with  mud  so  as  to 
show  the  color  of  the  soil.  No.  1,  kneeling  or  crouchtog,  undercuts 
the  end  breast  a  few  inches  and  brings  down  the  earth.  He  steps 
back  and  No.  2  takes  his  place  and  shovels  the  loooe  ea&th  out.  No.  1 
returns,  throws  forward  as  many  sand  bags  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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gain  ground,  using  a  forlc  or  rolfing  them  oyer  with  his  hands.  He 
then  ondercuts  again  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  Nos.  3  and  4 
widen  the  trench  2  feet  and  raise  the  i»arBpet,  also  forming  a  berm  12 
to  13  inches  wide. 

The  rate  of  advance  of  a  sap  is  only  2  to  4  feet  an  hour.  When 
half  a  yard  has  been  gained,  Nos.  1  and  2  exrhange  places  and  when  a 
yard  is  gained  the  other  relief  comes  in.  At  each  change  of  reUefs 
the  men  who  were  Nos.  3  and  4  on  the  last  tour  take  1  and  2.. 
Casualties  are  made  up  from  the  waiting  relief.  Grenerally,  unless 
reduced  to  less  than  4  men,  the  detachmmt  must  work  without  rein- 
forcement until  the  regular,  change  of  trench  reliefs. 

A  working  par^  of  infantry*  25  feet  in  rear  of  the  sappers,  widens 
the  trench  to  10  feet.  Figure  125  shows  a  plan  and  secaons  of  a  sin- 
gle sap,  and  figure  127  gives  a  perspective  view  of  a  left^-handed  single 
sap  in  progress. 

Doable  sap. — Two  parties  work  parallel  to  each  otiier,  Nos.  1 
and  2  leaving  a  4-foot  tongue  between  uiem,  which  is  taken  out  by  No& 
3  and  4.  No  widening  party  is  required.  Figuie  126  shorwa  a  plan 
and  sections  of  a  douUe  sap. 

To  prevent  enfllsde  the  direction  of  the  trench  is  changed  at 
right  angles  as  soon  as  the  plunging  fire  becomes  too  annoying. 
After  going  25  to  30  feet  laterally,  the  trench  turns  again  to  the  front, 
and,  after  having  advanced  sufficiently  to  form  a  traverse*  turns 
again  to  the  rierht  until  it  reaches  the  original  line,  when  it  resumes 
the  main  direction.  Figure  128  shows  the  plan  of  such  a  sap.  It  is 
called  a  traversed  sap. 

145.  Second  parallel. — The  first  Infantry  position  established,  a 
second  one  well  advanced  is  the  next  objective.  It  is  called  the  aee* 
ond  parallel  and  should  be  500  or  060  yards  from  the  enemy's 
works,  or  about  midway  in  front  of  the  first  paralleL  It  will  envelop 
only  the  work  selected  for  attack  and  will  thus  be  shorter  than  the 
first.  The  second  parallel,  and  the  approaches  to  it  from  the  first,  may 
be  established  in  a  night,  like  the  first  parallel  and  its  approaches, 
though  this  will  be  the  exception.  With  an  alert  defense  the  advance 
from  first  to  second  parallel  must  be  by  sap.  When  the  heads  of  the 
saps  are  abreast  of  each  other  and  on  the  desired  line  they  may  be 
turned  toward  each  other  and  run  to  a  connection,  forming  the  sec- 
ond parallel,  though,  if  possible,  the  work  should  be  expedited  by 
extending  parties  for  simultaneous  work. 

146.  Tktrd  parallel. — This  will  be  about  halfway  from  the 
second  parallel  to  the  enemy's  works  and  will  in  most  cases  be  the 
position  of  assault,  though  sometimes  fourth  and  even  fifth  parallels 
have  been  found  necessary.  At  this  close  range  attention  is  necessary 
to  guard  the  sapheads,  which  can  be  done  by  machine  guns  and  rifle 
fire  fl^om  the  second  parallel.  As  the  saps  advance  the  returns  may 
be  lengthened  and  turned  so  as  to  form  demi-parallels.  This  will 
enable  a  stronger  guarding  force  to  be  kept  under  shelter  and  well 
advanced  to  repulse  sorties  or  to  take  the  offensive  if  opportunity 
offers. 

147.  Stmultaneoiis  work. — The  preceding  discussion  shows  the 
most  systematic  method  of  procedure  with  the  least  losses.  However, 
if  the  enemv's  artillery  is  fairly  well  under  control  and  if  the  terrain 
is  at  all  suitable,  two  or  more  of  the  parallels  or  deml-parallels  may 
be  constructed  at  the  same  time.  This  result  is  obtained  by  sending 
working  parties  at  ni^t  to  the  position  of  the  advanced  pamllel  or 
d^mi^parallel,  and  tiKse  parties  hurriedly  construct  enough  of  the 
parallel  to  obtain  shelter  against  the  enemy's  fire.  During  the  day 
aild  subseQuent  nights  this  pai^Ilel  is  completed  and  the  approaches 
to  it  ai^  more  quicklv  constructed  because  working  parties  are  ac- 
tively engaged  at  bota  ends. 

148.  Foortli  and  ftfth  parallels.' — It  is  quite  often  necessary 
to  construct  a  fourth  atnd  fifth  parall«l  in  order  to  maintain  troops 
nsar  the  sapheads  and  protect  the  sappers  at  work. 


The  foregoing  description  of  siege  works  embodies  principles  but 
not  complete  practice-;  the  latter  is  greatly  affected  by  accidents  of 
ground.  Figure  129  is  a  general  view  of  the  trenches  actually 
constructed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Kuropatkin.  S^spe- 
cially  interesting  is  the  traversing  of  the  ravine  or  gully  on  the  left, 
which  then  became' a  good  approach.  Such  ravines  were  character- 
istic of  the  terrain  around  Port  Arthur,  and  much  work  of  this  kind 
was  done  by  the  besiegers.  Sometimes  the  traverses  were  only  planks 
laid  across  from  bank  to  bank  with  sandbags  on  top,  allowing  pas- 
sage under  them.  The  distances  between  the  traverses  and  the  height 
of  the  sandbag  protection  were  so  regulated  that  a  shot  grazing  one 
could  not  pass^  under  the  next. 

149.  Dlrcet  advance. — ^Bventually  the  sapheads  will  be  so  close 
to  the  enemy's  position  that  zigzag  approaches  are  not  effective  in  gain- 
ing ground  to  the  front,  because  their  directions  are  almost  parallel 
to  the  parallels  in  order  to  prevent  enfilade  from  the  enemy's  position. 
In  this  case  the  sap  is  driven  straight  for  the  enemy's  position,  as 
shown  in  the  traversed  sap  (fig.  124). 

When  the  traversed  sap  is  no  longer  effective  as  compared  with  the 
ground  gained  to  the  front,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  mining  (as 
described  later)   or  to  assaults. 

TRENCH  WARFARE. 

150.  When  the  advanced  positions  of  both  sides  are  close  to  each 
other  there  ensues  a  series  of  conflicts  which  have  been  designated  by 
the  term  *'  trench  warfare."  In  sieges  the  forces  in  closest  contact  are 
the  advanced  parallel,  saps,  and  mining  galleries  on  the  side  of  the 
attacker  and  the  intrenched  position  and  countermines  of  the  de- 
fender ;  in  extended  intrenched  fronts  the  forces  in  closest  contact 
are  in  the  firing  trenches,  saps,  and  mines  and  countermines  of  the 
two  sides. 

The  methods  of  conflict  in  trench  warfare  are  practically  the  same 
as  in  former  wars,  with  modifications  due  to  the  advances  in  science. 
Hand  grenades,  bombs,  obstacles,  etc.,  were  used  at  Sebastopol,  Port 
Arthur,  and  at  Verdun  in  1916. 

The  essential  difference  between  capture  of  intrenched  places 
and  victory  over  extended  intrenched  fronts  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
garrison  only  of  the  fortress  must  be  subdued  while  the  nation  back 
of  an  extended  intrenched  front  must  be  subdued.  Wnile  the  garri- 
son of  a  fortress  still  retains  numbers,  food,  ammunition,  and  morale 
it  may  be  possible  to  capture  local  strong  points,  but  the  garrison 
will  not  surrender  as  long  as  its  power  of  resistance  is  not  broken ; 
otlier  strong  points  to  the  rear  will  be  occupied  and  the  resistance  con- 
tinued. Similarly,  while  the  nation  still  retains  numbers,  food, 
ammunition,  and  morale  it  may  be  possible  to  capture  local  strong 
points  and  force  the  abandonment  of  an  extended  Intrenched  line, 
bat  the  nation  will  not  cease  making  war  until  its  physical  or  moral 
power  of  resistance  is  broken ;  other  extended  intrenched  lines  to  the 
rear  will  be  occupied  and  the  resistance  continued. 

The  objects  of  treneb  'warfare  are  thus  twofold :  First,  to 
capture  local  strong  points ',  second,  to  break  down  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy. 

Tlie  following  areneral  principles  have  been  accepted. 

(a)  Advance  in  the  open  is  impossible  against  enemy  fire  supe- 
riority. .   . 

(b)  Advance  by  open  sap  work  is  difflcal^  against  enemy  artillery 
fire  and  almost  impossible  if  enemy  has  artillery  fire  superiority. 

(c)  Advance  by  mining  is  effective  if  enemy  has  artillery  fire 
superiority. 

(d)  An  assault  against  an  alert  enemy  must  be  preceded'  by  an 
effective  fire  of  artillery  explosive  shells  to  destroy  somewhat- the 
enemy  trenches  and  obs^cles. 
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,-, ___.■  CDrtBln  of  Ore  muM  \m  mtl , 

tared  eii«iiii  ttcBdws  la  onlar  to  enlat  the  mcecsstul  Kti 


(fl)  An  artUlcrr  cortBln  at  Ore  muM  be  nwlUftlBCd  b^ond  euh 
tored  eii«iiii  ttcBdws  la  onlar  to  enlat  the  mcecsstul  Ktuckers  In 
delendinf  the  oaotorad  tnnches  •cainst  oonntcr  attack. 

161.  RftfkHfl  anar-— Th«  litaailan  on  the  west  f — * 

lUustrates  tbe  vffect  at  bflvlug  marnnn  at  trataed  n-^^ „ 

otber  OD  a  niatlyelj  sbort  line.  From  tlw  Ntwlli  Bea  to  tba  bonndarj 
ot  BwltwrlaDd  the  battle  line  eitsoda  ovec  a  dlatance  ot  490  nlles. 
Tbe  oHwaliiB  armln  bave  each  coaatrHcted  triple  llnea  ot  trenebes, 
otttD  aBt^eneotad  Id  tbe  rear  by  a  double  Use  o(  uadergiDiuid  shel- 


a  wbere  tbe  tro«w  la  reserve  ma;  rest.     IllleB  upon  mtlet  o 

oaeeirarB.  aapa.  sallerles,  and  ilgiasa  afford  meana  of  conunuDk 

between  tbe   trencbes.    To  dig  these   field   fortlflcatloDB,  tbe  alliea 


and  Uermana  ar«  said  to  have  rauoTed  about  two  and  one-hall  tlmea 
tbe  eicaTatlon  nuAa  at  Panama.  At  a  DDmtMr  of  points  tbe  h~~"'~ 
Uii(«  a-  •-"  "---  ■""  — --■ ■    —- ' ^ •  -"  • — 


ISS.  OkacrrntlOB — The  observation  of  the  anemv  la  ot  first  tm- 
portance  In  treucb  warfere.  It  should  give  complete  knowledBe  uf 
all  the  elemeots  ot  the  hostile  line  and  prompt  Intorinfltlon  of  any 
movement  of  the  enemj.  It  Is  effected  b;  observation  from  the  ground 
and  observation  by  aircraft. 

Observatiou  from  tbe  ground  is  divided  into  three  echelons  : 

{1)   Observation  in  front  of  tbe  firing  line  from  amall  posts  and 

(2)  Obseivatlon  on  the  firing  line  by  aentlnela  and  lookouts. 

(3)  ObeervatloD  in  rear  ot  the  firlox  line,  by  artillery  -■" 
■entlnelB,  and  lookoats  of  the  sbeltets. 

ObserTBtlon  In  trout  of  tl 
or  listening  poatu  (flg.  1|  ot  1 
obot  holes,  organized  shell  ci 
of  trench,  connected  with  lb 
Their  protect! od  Ib  assured  1 
observers  Is  protected  by  a  B; 
Into  the  main  gallery  can  be 
tectlon  placed  over  toe  sap. 
very  short  trenches,  which  i 
at  short  range  against  Ereni 
Observation  on  the  filing  1 
relerably  at  the  salleats  w1 


Tided  with  periscopes,   ranj 
sbonld   be  concealed  by  all 


)  foun'i  wblch'wlll  trlve  aneiceltenV  view.' and  will  not  a'Hract 
me  enemy's  attention.  The  term  "  obaepTBtorr "  Is  often  em- 
ployed tor  tbla  Und  of  observation  post.  The  observatories  geoer 
ally  have  a  more  extended  view  tban  the  lookout  post '  they  are  pro- 
tected and  bave  means  of  commnnlcntlon  such  as  telephone,  hell" 
graph,  mesoenger,  carrier  pigeons,  wirelesi,  etc.    They  may  belonr 
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Infantry,  tbe  ■.rtUlerj.    or   hitler   romiuiidi.     Ilie   observatoiy 
^.   ._.  L_  ^^_   — imttnder  hlmsplt  or  tr  —   "' ~'~ 

e  the  ob»erv«torT  Ik  n 


obHprratorT 

-imandere   of 

TbORe    of    (he    last 

two  must  nKvn  emenaea  viewB  over  the  whole  of  the  terrain. 

154.  I.lnc*  at  Information.— DurldE  a  bambarfmeDt.  tfap  maln- 
tfDani^  of  lines  of  Informatioii  l)««timea  verj '  dllScnlt,  bat  it  moit 
be  Bccompllshcd  by  «I1  posntble  methods,  aucb  as ; 
(a)  IcatalltiiR  telephoifeB  under  ttrong  shelters. 
(6)  llBlng  lead-covered  cable,  burled  B  feet  deep,  eapeclHlly  for 
the  lines  connecting  tbe  ceglDiental,  brleade,  dmslon,  and  corps 
headquartera, 

(c)  PladUR  rocfapts  In  all  thelters  and  obHerratoties  where  offl- 
eer?  or  DODcammlsntoaed  olSeers  are  potited. 

(d)  Preparing  posts  for  rtsnal  alkaline,  safe  from  bombardment 
and  defiladed  from  view  of  tbe  enemy.  These  posts  are  eonstrui'led 
tn  shelters  similar  to  those  for  nesrcbllghts  BDd  ere  provided  with 
horliotital  loopholes  witb  openings  to  the  flank  or  rear. 

The  problem  of  the  telephone  ts  one  of  tbe  most  Important  and 
has  jet  to  be  satisfactorily  worKfd  out.  The  allowance  of  appa- 
ratUB  must  be  Breatly  Increased  nnd  systematic  organliatlon  of  men 
and  materiel  la  urgently  demanded.  AH  persons  along  the  line. 
|>asKers-by,  guards,  and  tbe  like  must  bare  an  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  lines  apd  keeping  clear  o(  the  wire.  Every  noncommissioned 
officer  Bbould  have  a  few  staples  or  long  hooka  In  his  pocket  so  as 
to  place  a  fallen  wire  temporarily  out  of  reach  of  parsing  troops. 
Artillery  wires  should  be  placed  on  one  aide  of  the  trench  and  in- 
fantry wires  on  the  other ;  they  must  be  high  enongh  to  clear  men 
passing  at  uigbt,  loaded  and  weary,  and  at  trench  crosalQgs  tbey 
must  be  carefully  protected.  Constant  supervision  and  repair  of 
the  lines  Is  necessary.  Lines  with  loo  many  phones  In  series  sbonld 
be  avoided.  Mnltlpiy  the  centrals  and  reduce  the  phonea  on  tbe 
same  line  to  three  or  four. 

in.t.  Biittl«-fl«l<l  illTunlnallon  la  a  necessity  wherever  night 
attacks  mav  be  expected.  Tortable  searchlights,  both  animal  and 
motor  drawn,  In  units  np  to  36  li   ' 


t  be  til 
d  too  c 
and  tl 

nd    light   np   an   an 


■my  Win  catch  hi* 
:o  be  one  that  coulf 
and  would  then  ban 
my  for  a  long  time 
uls.  if  no  otEer  Ba 
J  to;',  pghtlqg  by  a  ( 
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SearcbllKhtH  are  thp  muBt  eSeci 
Tbe  Bmaller  oDes,  sbout  12  [Dcbes. 
electric  and  ha»e  a  range  of  300  I 
24  to  Se  Incbes,  are  ot  tht  electrlc-t 
to   5.000    rarda.     Thev    can    also    b 

C;ed  In  aheUera  Blmllar  to  those  < 
k  the  line  ol  Are. 
lEG.  Some    detail*    ot   treni^h 
proilmlty  of  opposing  trenches  h 

2.  The 

3.  The   uav  HI   uiK,   uimi   uuej 

4.  The  extensive  use  or  mln 
ISO.  Grenndei    and   bom 

eipioalve  designed 


n  BpecIallT  c< 
-  - — '  efthe 


aerial  craft.     They  b _, 

Improvised  In  a  variety  of  (oni 
defense.  Aa  Id  the  case  of  < 
material  effect  Is  very  local,  a 
I  been  diary  grenartes  have  been 
■ary  for  making  the  welding  ec 

ore,    throwing   mo  I  (en   metal 

Tenade  caualng  the  most  havoc 

'  winged   torpedo  "    (flgH.   131 

nuch   heavier   tban   torpedoes,    

Btter  obtains  greater  accnracy  and 

ectlle  about  flOO  yards.    Both  may  b'    .    .  .    .  _  ,   __ 

enemy's  defenses,  destroying  hla  sandbsga  and  revetmeots,  and  cntUng 
away  wire  entanglements  end  other  obstacles. 

IQT.  Hand  K'eD'dea.— -Id  addition  to  the  types  fortilabed  by  the 
Hup  ply  depRrtmenlB,  many  good  hand  granades  can  be  Improrlaed 
with  material  at  band.  Care  must  be  eierdsed  to  obtain  the  coned 
«       .     .    yjujuy  bums  for  one  and  one-fourth  eec- 


'Si, 


__..ally  b 

t  of  fuse  should  be  tested.     Troops  should  be  p 

ifactnre  and  db-  -' -" "-  --  -----       "^ 

3  constructed  ol 

....      Figure  i;n   II 

e  made  of  nails. 


ticed  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  grenades  such  as  these.  E^gni 
133  shows  a  bomb  constructed  on  a  piece  of  wood,  thus  gtvlug  a  goc 
throwlDC  haodle.      Figure  1114   Illustrates  one  mai^  from  ■  un   car 


'c"^lr  1 


158.  Bumb  aereen.— For  protection  against  bombs  and  greoadeB 
•  i-i-iiio  ni  mii-o  nottino-  rriBu  he  erected  Id  front  of  the  trencbea  and 

the  majority  of  grenades  passlnK  over 

,  .__   trench    (flg.   138.)    A  space  la  left  be. 

een  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  netting  and  the  top  of  the  pArapet 
Lu  allow  free  use  ot  the  rifle.  Of  course,  this  screen  does  Dot  permit 
the  use  of  tbe  bayonet,  nor  does  It  permit  an  easy  olIenslTe  advance. 
'This  objection  does  not  apply  to  communlcatloDS,   mschlDe-guD  em- 

159.  SapptnK  and  DinfnK. — These  siege  methods  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  an  eitent  wholly  nnprecedented — -a  natural  and  logical 
effect  of  the  present  type  of  [rencb  warfare.  Wben  srtlllerT,  maiJi&ie 
guns,  rlOes.  aDd  grenades  are  used  for  preparing  for  an  attack,  tbe 

. opposing  trench  la  well  warned,  and  the  final  assault  has  to  lie  car- 
ried to  a  amsh  with  chance  of  resuUs  not  commensurate  wltb  the 
targe  eipeadlture  of  munitions  and  loss  of  life.  Mining,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  entail  such  a  drain  upon  men  and  munitiona.  bnt  has 
tbe  drawback  that  It  Is  slow  and  restricted  In  Its  application.  We 
therefore  find  that  tble  method  of  attach  Is  used  aKalnst  eiceedinsly 
Strang  points  of  an  enemy's  line,  a  salient,  a  bulldlug,  or  other  point 
held  In  great  force.  Success  depends  wholly  upon  the  element  of 
surprise.  The  aim  of  mine  warfare  Is  to  saddenly  make  a  breaeb  In 
the  enemy's  trench,  destroy  at  tbe  same  time  the  flanking  supports 
which  he  coDid  use  M  stop  this  breach,  and  then  to  charge  wlU  the 
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Hair  Brush   Bomb 
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Half  Plan,  sho-ing  how  con  >3  c^i  and  folded 
over  the  charge  to  hold  if  in  Ihe  con 
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Trihon  block  and  one  layer  of  16^  nails 

wrapped  with  adhesive  hope.    Wgh.  /y  # 

Cuh  fuse  ho  bum  noh  less  hhan  Ssea- 


Q^Ouher  n-roppinff  of  adhesive  Ivrpe 
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troops  into  tne  enemy's  trench  disorganized  by*  the  explosion  of  the 
mine,  and  there  to  entrench  before  the  opposing  forces  are  able  to 
recover. 

160.  Mlnlnir  methiMls. — ^Mine  galleries  are  nsnally  started  from 
the  sapheads  that  have  been  pushed  well  forward  into  the  zone  of 
obstacles  and  which  allow  the  miners  to  advance  rapidly  under  cover 
nntil  almost  within  range  of  the  enemy's  grenades  and  bombs.  Mili- 
tarv  mining  is  well  explained  in  the  Engineer  Field  Manual,  though  it 
is  found  that  in  war  improvised  use  is  made  of  whatever  methods  and 
appliances  of  commercial  mining  may  be  found  practicable.  One 
great  difficulty  has  been  the  removal  of  the  earth  resulting  from  the 
digging.  Most  often  it  has  been  taken  away  in  sacks  or  relays  of 
wheelbarrows,  though  in  some  of  the  very  extensive  mines  that  have 
been  completed  small  cars  on  narrow-gauge  tracks  have  been  tised. 
The  usual  precautions  are  taken  for  draining  and  ventilating  the 
mine  galleries. 

Coiintermlnluv — ^Naturally  the  enemy  is  not  inactlTe,  and  sap- 
pers and  miners  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  meeting 
opposing  mines.  It  Is  important  that  sappers  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
listening  galleries  and  camouflets.  A  boring  machine  has  he&a  devel- 
oped of  late  in  America  capable  of  driving  a  horisontal  hole  and 
enlaratng  and  loading  a  camouflet  pocket  at  distances  more  than  500 
feet  from  the  machine.  If  this  outfit  operates  as  successfully  as  is 
claimed  it  will  prove  of  great  use  not  only  In  countermin'mg  but  will 
also  be  applied  to  mining  direct  asainst  the  enemy's  trenches. 

161.  Asphyxtatlmir  ««•«■• — The  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  as  an 
auxiliary,  both  in  attack  and  defense,  has  been  frequent  In  the  Euro- 
pean war,  but  has  be^n  confined  to  operations  where  tbe  combatants 
were  facing  each  other  In  trenches  under  conditions  similar  to  a  slese. 

While  authoritative  information  as  to  Its  use  la  not  obtainable,  the 
following  has  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources.  Chlorine 
or  bromme  fumes,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  have  beoi  tbe  gases  most 
commonbr  employed.  The  use  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (SQt),  nitrous 
acid  {'S/\),  and  carbonjl  chloride  (COCl«>  have  also  been  r^orted. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  cause  death  through  atrangulation  0y  effect  on 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  If  death  is  avoided,  a  long  dow  bronchial 
illness  ensues.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  oxidised  in  the  longs  into 
sulphuric  acid,  causing  death  by  suffocation.  Nitrous  acid  causes 
death  by  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  central  nervous 
system.  For  protection  against  chlorine  and  bromine  gases  masks  are 
worn  with  a  moist  packing  before  the  lips  of  nitrous  thiosulphate, 
which,  being  alkaline.  neutnUses  the  acids  In  the  gases.  The  English 
m«sk  contains  72  per  cent  of  the  thiosulphate  and  28  per  cent  of 
bicarbonate  of  $oda,  which  affords  protection  for  about  two  and  one- 
half  minutes  whes  the  air  contains  10  per  cent  of  <^orlne  and  five 
minutes  when  it  contains  5  per  cent.     Slasks  are  worn  by  nttackers 


and  defenders.  Also  at  intwrals  recesses  must  be  ande  to  hold 
^^  trench  s^ra^ers ''  for  spravtng  a  neutralising  U^sid,  which  kills  the 
gas  and  cleans  out  the  trenA. 

Ta  the  shelters  thoron^  ventilation  atost  be  iwvvided  by  boring 
T^ticsl  «r  inclined  hole«  with  an  earth  augM*  throng  the  roof  (fig. 
IK  Theae  can  also  be  wicd  for  peristcopes.  Against  asphyxiating 
gas  it  is  neoossaty  to  s»fal  hermetically  the  shrfter  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  Is  frtv^r'n.  For  this  p«rpose  two  curtains  of  canvas  or  blankets 
are  placed  at  the  entrance,  a  short  distance  apart.  There  most  alwavs 
be  a  NsrrH  of  t^  g*s-f»rotect1ve  solution  In  »e  sb^ttf,  wWch  should 
be^«'a.jrcd  1nft>  the  air. 

Tt<*»  motho»i  of  omp}oviTient  appears  t»  he  to  provide  stationary 
wort;^  for  <T»tor*tioT»  of  tlic  jras  l»  T«ir  of  the  lines,  from  whicb  pipes 
are  UM  t^  ih<^  front  of  the  tTMK-hes  over  the  •deiAred  front  of  attack. 
XVhf^ii  A  fsT^^r^nc  wit»<1  o^wrs.  |»s  is  adinttt>ed  to  tfce  pipeis.  and  Issuing, 
<lrm*  ty^wa?>i  tlw>  e*ew»y.  Trsn??mrfeahle  reservoirs  are  also  used,  con- 
ttiH^lT^fi  th^  p*?»o5s  in  oomprosjsod  form,  ATI  of  tW  f»9es  used  liave  a 
l^(rf\  s|vs^fK^  KTSvltv,  ^hioh  ofttrJ>ps  the  polsonovs  clouds  to  lie  close  to 
the  cto^nd  and  reniaia  *\vnce»trsted  for  a  consMeraMe  tiase. 
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It  has  heen  reported  that  the  French  are  manufacturing  a  trench 
grenade  which  liberates  a  chemical  liquid  giving  ott  a  gas  that  excites 
the  lachrymal  glands  and  impairs  the  vision. 

162.  Attack  on  entanglements. — Regarding  methods  of  cross- 
ing wire  entanglements,  it  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
has  been  spent  on  experiments  on  this  matter,  and  various  schemes 
have  been  tried,  such  as  carrying  a  roll  of  wire  netting  to  form  a 
bridge  and  throwing  it  over  the  entanglement,  figuring  on  the  spring 
of  the  uncoiling  roll  to  carry  it  over,  also  throwing  sheets  of  expanded 
metal  over  the  obstacle,  and  a  rather  clever  mechanical  device,  which 
can  be  operated  by  one  man,  and  by  which  wire  netting  Is  stretched 
and  thrown  some  25  feet.  These  schemes  are  of  doubtiul  value,  the 
material  being  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  carry  across  a  fire- 
swept  area.  To  clear  the  enemy's  wire  entanglements  Is  a  task  for 
artillery  or  for  the  individual  infantryman  with  a  pair  of  band  clippers. 

163.  Gnardlnar  of  obstacles. — rio  matter  how  complete  a  system 
of  obstacles  has  been  established  a  constant  watch  over  it  must  be 
maintained  If  it  is  to  fulfill  its  r61e  successfully.  In  positions  where 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  trench  being  rushed  or  of  the  enemy  sneak- 
ing through  under  cover  of  darkness,  saps  must  be  pushed  forward  Into 
and  beyond  the  entanglements,  so  that  sentries  may  be  placed  well  to 
the  front  In  listening  posts  and  rifle  pits.  After  a  sentinel  gives  the 
alarm  and  is  ready  to  retreat  to  the  main  trench  he  closes  his  communi- 
cating sap  to  the  enemy  by  lowering  wooden  frames,  covered  with 
barbed  wire  across  the  sap  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  portcullis. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  constructing  alarm  traps  and  wire 
trips  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  flashlights,  firing  pistols,  or  ringing 
bells  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Trenchscopes,  permitting  a  safe 
view  to  the  front,  are  quite  essential.  They  are  very  simple  periscopes, 
consisting  of  parallel  mirrors  In  a  long  wooden  box,  both  set  45°  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  box. 

164.  RoUlnar  sklelds. — These  have  been  made  with  cross  section 
like  a  plus  sign  (  +  ) ,  the  arms  being  about  a  foot  long.  These  shields 
are  about  3  feet  in  length,  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  to  the  front  by 
one  man,  giving  him  very  good  protection.  They  are  of  doubtful  value 
even  at  sapheads. 

165.  Slielter  (figs.  33  and  117). — ^The  war  along  the  western  front 
has  developed  into  essentially  a  siege  operation  on  a  large  scale,  and 
represents  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  shelter  under  conditions  in 
which  opposing  armies  are  about  equally  matched.  In  the  firing 
trenches  the  men  are  sheltered  in  dugouts  deep  underground,  each  with 
room  for  from  3  to  8  men.  Fifteen  to  50  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
firing  trenches  are  the  cover  trenches,  which  furnish  shelter  for  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  firing  line  and  supports.  The  reserves  In  rear 
are  furnished  yet  more  elaborate  shelters,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
men  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and,  when  practicable,  bathing  facilities 
are  orovided. 

166.  Mackine  snns. — ^The  general  principles  of  their  employ- 
ment are : 

<1)  The  pentonnel  and  materiel  should  be  protected  from  fire  as 
much  as  possible. 

(2)  In  order  that  they  may  be  available  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
it  is  indispensable  that  they  survive  the  bombardment.  Their  pro- 
tection must  therefore  be  specially  provided  for  by  employing  all  of 
the  following  means : 

.)  Placing  them  under  shelter. 
)   Making  their  emplacements  invisible, 
c)   Dispersing  them  laterally  and  arranging  them  in  echelon. 

,3)  Casemates  must  be  used  only  when  they  can  not  be  seen  by 
the  enemy,  such  as  on  the  reverse  slope  or  in  woods  or  villages. 

(4)  The  great  importance  of  making  them  invisible  necessitates  the 
construction  of  firing  emplacements  outside  the  shelters,  but  close 
enough  so  that  the  guns  can  be  put  in  action  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 
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<6)  The  flrlnff  emplacement  may  be  protected  by  a  light  roof  with 
very  slight  heignt,  or  It  may  be  entirely  without  overhead  protection. 
The  emplacement  may  consist  simply  of  a  pit  In  the  open  field  situ- 
ated in  front  or  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  and  connected  with  the  shel- 
ter by  an  underground  passage.  The  machine  gun  should  be  placed 
In  action  at  the  last  moment ;  it  may  be  simply  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  pit  without  any  protection,  but  preferably  should  be  covered 
by  a  light  shield  or  a  low  parapet  Joining  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground  with  a  gentle  slope.  The  pit  should  be  carefully  hidden  and 
will  not  usually  be  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Emplacements  of  this 
nature  are  frequently  employed  in  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

6.  When  the  firing  trench  is  situated  on  the  reverse  slope  machine 
guns  should  be  emplaced  in  concealed  pits  In  front  of  the  trench 
and  connected  with  it  by  underground  passages. 

(7)  The  requirement  of  Invisibility  makes  it  necessary  to  conceal 
all  the  approaches  to  the  firing  emplacements  by  making  them  under- 
ground and  to  increase  the  number  of  emplacements  so  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  fire  dally  from  those  to  be  used  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

(8)  The  emplacement  of  too  many  machine  guns  in  the  fir»t  line 
Is  dangerous ;  In  order  to  stop  an  attack  they  should  be  echeloned 
to  the  rear.  In  favorable  terrain,  flank  fire  should  be  provided  to 
mow  down  the  attacking  lines  as  they  push  forward.  Therefore  the 
available  machine  guns  should  be  distributed  between  the  firing 
trench  and  the  terrain  in  rear,  with  each  emplacement  prepared  In 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  terrain  and  object  in  view. 

167.  Brnplacements  and  shelters  for  trench  Treapons. — ^In 
trench  warfare  batteries  of  light  mortars  and  other  trench  weapons 
are  generally  situated  between  the  cover  and  support  trenches. 
Uke  machine-gun  emplacements,  they  are  of  two  types,  viz,  with 
and  without  overhead  cover.  Whenever  overhead  cover  is  nsed.  If 
practicable,  alternative  emplacements  without  it  should  be  con- 
structed near  by.  The  emplacements  should  be  concealed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  command  should  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  trench.  The  guns  should  be  dispersed 
laterally  and  in  depth  as  indicated  for  macnine  guns. 

168.  Depots  for  material  and  ammanltlon. — ^These  consist 
of  galleries  of  variable  dimensions,  opened  In  the  walls  of  the  trenches 
and  approaches,  and  usually  lined  with  timber,  like  mine  casings. 
The  entrance  should  be  closed  with  a  strong  door.  They  are  used  to 
store  water,  rations,  ammunition,  grenades,  pioneer  tools,  portable 
searchlights,  field  glasses,  maps,  range  finders,  periscopes,  lighting 
pistols  and  rockets.  Depots  for  en^neer  material  are  usually  in- 
stalled in  the  angles  of  the  approaches.  Depots  for  water,  rations, 
tools,  and  sandbags  are  usually  established  about  20  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  company  command  post.  DM>ot8  for  arms,  ammunition, 
bombs,  grenades,  and  rockets  are  about  20  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
same  post.  An  inventory  of  the  material  shonld  be  kept  up  to  date 
at  the  company  command  post. 

169.  Dally  nplreep  of  approacli  and  comma nfcattnar 
trenches. — ^The  difficulties  are  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  several  parts  and  to  order  only  such  work  as  can  be  done. 
An  exact  and  measured  plan  of  the  approach  and  communicating 
launches  is  here  of  inestimable  value.  The  method  by  task  work 
should  be  used,  tasks  being  assigned  to  small  squads,  distant  100  to 
800  feet  from  each  other,  and  all  beginning  work  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  entire  length  of  trench.  When  25  men  are  put  together  at  t^e 
beginning  of  a  trench  they  fall  over  each  other  and  never  finish  their 
Job.    • 

Command  posts,  telephone  stations,  flrst-aid  stations,  trench  depots, 
kitchens,   the  supply   of  drinking  water,   latrines,   lavatories   should 

•*^lly  be  constructed  in  short  covered  trenches  at  the  angles  In 

-oaches.     For  equipment,  drinking  water,  rations,  and  lanterns 
signposts,   niches  of  various   sizes   are   constructed   in   the 
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parapet  or  reeeases,  lined  with  timlier,  are  coiurtnietad  In  the  walls  of 

the  trdichCB  ^ 

170.  Maintenance. — Order  and  sanitary  condlti<m8  most  be 
rigidly  exacted  in  the  trenches,  or  tiiey  will  soon  become  untenable 
or  very  nnhealthfnl. 

The  trenches  after  prolonged  ose  deteriorate,  not  onl^  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  but  also  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  They 
must  constantly  be  repaired.  Walls  which  break  down  nrast  be 
reyetted.  Ii^tiig  banquettes  must  foe  constantly  repaired  with  planks, 
fascines,  or  other  revetting  material.  Damaged  parapets  must  be 
repaired.  Berms  must  be  kept  at  proper  width,  drainage  pits  must 
be  watched  carefully  and  kept  cleaned  out.  It  requires  constant  work 
to  keep  trenches  elean  and  sanitary.  Any  commander  who  tcderates 
lack  of  work  or  poor  work  under  any  pretext  is  wanting  in  the  first 
duty  of  a  commanding  officer. 

when  parts  of  trendies  are  captured  steps  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  clear  them  of  insects  wnich  swarm  in  them  and  transmit 
disease  germs,  partieularly  typhus.  Straw  should  be  burned  in  the 
trenches  and  sheltets,  and  all  wood  should  be  whitewashed. 

171.  Skower  batks. — These  should  be  Installed  in  a  deep  shelter 
or  in  a  cave  shelter.  A  simple  arrangement  is  to  provide  one  or  two 
kettles  for  heating  water,  tubs,  or  casks  for  storing  water»  placed 
about  9  feet  above  the  ceiling  of  the  shelter.  The  tubs  or  casks 
should  be  connected  with  a  pipe  fitted  with  sprinklers,  properly 
spaced.  There  should  be  a  grating  on  the  floor,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  approach  should  have  a  fairly  steep  slope  toward  a  drainage  pit. 

172.  "Water,  supply .< — This  usually  consists  of  several  large  casks 
filled  by  pipes  if  practicable,  otherwise  the  water  is  carried  to  them. 
There  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least  10  yards  between  casks  to 
avoid  crowding  and  mud  puddles. 

173.  Si^npiMitlnfr  the  approach  and  eoflsmnntcatlna; 
trenches. — ^At  all  crossings  two  solid  signboards  must  be  set  into 
-4iie  berm,  beyond  the  reach  of  Involuntary  blows  of  passers-by.     Vheir 

position  is  important     Whoever  sets  them  must  put  himself  In  the 
position  of  both  the  passer-by  coming  from  the  front  and  the  one' 
coming  from  the  rear  and  then  arrange  the  signboards  so  that  no 
one  can  mistake  them. 

Often  the  big  approach  trenches  are  named  and  marked  only  up 
to  a  parallel  beyond  which  they  are  doubled  or  quadrupled  by  others 
which  absorb  them  into  their  special  system  of  notation.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  approach  trench  must  keep  its  name  up  to  the  parallel 
of  departure,  because  it  forms*  ah  Important  known  feature  or  avenue 
in  the  trencn  system  and  the  terrain. 

174.  Besides  the  signposting  a  simple  rule  prevents  confusion  be- 
tween an  approach  trench  and  all  those  connected  wfth  It.  That  Is, 
wherever  there  is  a  crossing  or  a  fork  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
principal  approach  trench  at  12  to  16  Inches  below  that  of  the  off- 
shoot trench.  It  is  thus  clear  that  if  oae  takes  a  step  up  he  is 
leaving  the  principal  approach  trench.  In  the  same  way  at  a  right 
angle  turn  a  few  blows  of  a  pick  will  form  a  small  arc  of  a  circle 
and  suggest  the  continuity  of  the  main  trench.  These  small  efforts 
will  save  many  an  error  and  much  confusion. 

175.  It  is  desirable  to  have  traffic  In  one  direction  only  in  an  ap- 
proach trench,  so  one  set  is  built  for  bringing  troops  up  from  the 
rear  and  another  generally  parallel  for  evacuation  or  moving  to  the 
rear.  Mtfvement  in  the  conn-ary  direction  should  be  allowed  only  by 
special  order. 

176.  An  approach  trench  should  merely  cross  a  parallel  (such  as  a 
support  trench)    and  should   not  use   even   a   small   portion   of   the 

Sarallel  for  the  movement  of  men  to  the  front  or  rear.  The  objec- 
lons  are  that  men  may  make  a  wrong  turn,  right  or  left.  Into  the 
parallel,  and  that  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  parallel  will  interfere 
greatly  with  the  movement  to  front  and  rear.  The  rate  of  flow  of 
the  movement  through  an  approach  trench  is  that  of  its  most  difllcult 
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point,  for  example,  an  nnderffrouncl  passage,  tunnel,  or  a  hole  full  of 
water.  Therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  these 
choking  points. 

Bverytning  that  hinders  movement  in  approach  and  communicatlBg 
trenches  must  be  rigidly  suppressed.  Shelters  and  niches  must  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  trenches  as  free 
corridors. 

177.  Command  pouts. — For  every  100  to  150  yards  of  new  trench 
constructed  there  should  be  a  command  post  for  the  company  or  bat- 
talion commander,  the  brain  center  of  the  new  organisation  of  trench 
world  thus  created.  These  command  posts  may  be  the  vital  points  of 
some  future  battlefield.  They  should  be  placed  conveniently  near 
some  main  communicating  trench,  and  should  be  numerous  enough 
for  all  uses  during  an  action.  Bach  command  post  must  have  a 
specific  identifying  letter  or  number,  the  series  not  to  be  repeated 
where  there  would  be  danger  of  confusion,  so  that  when  an  officer 
comes  to  take  possession  he  can  immediately  record  his  address  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  mistake.  These  posts  will  be  marked  by  bic 
signboards  and  on  the  map  or  plan  by  a  clearly  legible  conventional 
sign. 

Command  posts  if  located  and  marked  as  described  will  thus  form 
definite  spots  in  the  terrain,  known  to  every  one  and  used  as  the 
origin  of  coordinates  for  inaicating  other  nearby  points.  For  this 
reason  the  necessary  supplies  that  troops  in  the  vicinity  may  need  in 
an  emergency  should  be  collected  at  some  point  definitely  located 
with  reference  to  a  command  post.  The  command  post  of  every  cap- 
tain should  therefore  have  at  20  yards  to  the  right  a  depot  for  water, 
food,  and  sandbags ;  at  20  yards  to  the  left  a  water-tight  shelter  for 
cartridges,  grenades,  and  rockets.  When  these  are  needed  nrgoitly 
by  troops  in  front  they  can  be  found  and  furnished.  This  coordin- 
ation of  the  supply  depots  with  the  command  posts  of  the  captains 
must  be  regulated  and  insisted  upon  by  the  higher  commanders. 

The  command  posts  being  thus  important  centers  and  not  the  mere 
shelter  for  the  company  commander,  they  must  be  uniformly  and  p<Mi- 
tively  supplied  with  certain  articles,  as  follows :  A  table,  a  water 
barrel,  a  lamp,  oil  and  candles,  a  periscope,  simple  box  or  pigeonholes, 
a  gas  mask,  an  oiled  cloth,  and  a  curtain.  All  this  material  must  be 
placed  in  the  post  when  it  is  built  and  not  distribnted  the  day  before 
an  attack  to  the  company  commanders.  In  each  command  post  there 
is  a  pad  or  book  of  printed  forms  for  orders,  requisitions  for  supplies; 
and  other  necessary  papers. 

The  command  posts  may  also  be  used  advantageously  as  material 
depots  where  the  supplies  for  the  troops  will  be  continually  collected 
and  inventoried. 

178.  First-aid  stations. — ^These  are  connected  with  the  cover 
or  firing  trench  by  a  communicating  or  approach  trench  wide  enou^ 
to  carry  a  litter.  They  are  constructed  like  other  shelters.  The  wafis 
are  covered  with  straw  or  hurdle  work,  which  must  be  frequently 
changed.  They  should  be  at  least  8  by  12  feet  in  size.  Two  eots 
should  be  placed  against  one  wall,  and  a  bench  for  the  wounded  to  sit 
on  asainst  the  other. 

179.  Kltcl&ens. — ^These  should  be  constructed  in  shelters.  The 
stovepipes  should  project  somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  shelter  to 
secure  good  draft.  In  addition,  numerous  ventilating  holes  miKt  be 
made.  The  shelters  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roll- 
ing kitchens.  Small  fires  built  of  dry  wood  in  the  bottom  of  deep 
trenches  do  not  betray  the  position  of  the  trenches. 

180.  Lavatories. — These  are  improvised  of  tin  or  wood  so  as  to 
form  a  number  of  basins  in  a  row,  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  placed 
above  a  wooden  trough,  which  receives  and  carries  off  the  water  to 
a  drainage  pit.  There  should  be  a  grating  for  the  men  to  stand  on. 
They  should  be  constructed  in  a  branch  trench,  covered  if  practicable. 
The  floor  of  the  trench  should  have  a  decided  slope  for  drainage. 
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MINING  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

181.  Mllttary  mlnlnar  will  be  here  considered  to  include  only  the 
operations  Incident  to  forming  communications  or  chambers  com- 
pletely underground ;  to  placing  in  such  chambers  charges  of  explo- 
slTes  and  to  firing  such  charges. 

Othei^  uses  of  ezploslires  In  engineering  operations  are  more 
commonly  classed  as  blastlitar  and  will  be  considered  under  demo«> 
lltlons.  Blasting  also  includes  the  use  of  explosives  in  forming 
the  underground  spaces  in  the  process  of  mining. 

ITiiderffPound  communications  are  classed  according  to  their 
directions  as  arallerles,  which  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  and 
al&afts,  which  are  vertical  or  nearly  so. 

Cralleries  are  classed  according  to  their  size  as  grettt  or  arrand 
^allerlesy  which  are  6  feet  high  by  7  feet  wide;  common  8ral« 
lerfejiy  6  by  3)  feet ;  lialf  arallcrles,  4|  by  3  feet ;  branches, 
3ft  by  2i  feet;  and  small  branckcs,  21  by  2  feet.  When  the 
formation  of  the  ground  permits,  earth  augers  may  be  used,  forming 
bores  or  drill  boles. 

Shafts  may  be  drill  holes  or  wells,  or  may  range  in  size  from 
the  smallest  in  which  a  man  can  work,  say.  8  by  8  feet,  to  any  size 
which  may  be  required,  seldom  more  than  6  by  10  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  galleries  and  shafts  are  determined  by  the  use 
to  be  made  of  them,  their  length,  and  the  minimum  space  in  which 
men  can  work.  If  troops  or  guns  are  to  be  passed  through  galleries, 
they  'must  be  made  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  Qrand  and  com- 
mon galleries  will  usually  meet  these  requirements.  Galleries  used 
only  to  reach  the  proper  poiat  to  place  the  explosive  are  made  of  the 
sifle  which  is  most  rapidly  driven  and  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated. 
This  is  usuallv  the  half  gallery,  in  which  men  can  work  without  too 
maph  constraint,  through  which  the  excavated  earth  can  be  trans- 

Eorted  by  efficient  methods,  and  in  which  reasonable  ventilation  can 
e  maintained  by  simple  means. 
Branches  or  small  oranches  may  be  used  when  near  th»  objective 

Eoints.  They  are  rapidly  driven  for  short  distances,  20  feet  or  so, 
ut  when  longer  the  difficulties  of  digging,  earth  disposal,  and  venti- 
lation become  too  great.  When  the  soil  permits  the  use  of  augers, 
borea  will  usually  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

TMe  anaatity  of  ezplosive  placed  at  any  point  is  called  a 
cbarye.  The  place  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  charge  is 
called  the  mine  chamber  or  simply  the  chamber. 

182.  The  primary  reanl sites  of  subterraneous  excavations  are 
aiecnracy  of  direction,  prevention  of  cavinflTy  ventilationy 
drainagre,  and  liflrhtinsr. 

The  restricted  space  usually  requires  not  only  that  men  shall  work 
in  constrained  positions,  but  also  that  special  tools  be  provided  of 
smaller  size  than  those  used  for  open  earthwork.  A  special  tool 
called  the  push  pick,  shown  in  figure  135,  is  very  convenient  In 
soft  earth.  Picks  and  shovels  for  mining  are  similar  in  form  to 
standard  tools,  but  are  smaller,  and  have  shorter  handles. 

183.  Accnmcy  of  direetion  may  be  secured  in  sufficient  d^ree  by 
refined  application  of  methods  described  in  Reconnaissance.  The 
principal  characteristic  of  underground  surveying  is  the  absence 
off  dayliflrht.  All  targets  must  be  luminous,  and  readings  of  instru- 
ments may  be  made  by  artificial  light.  As  a  rule,  the  less  light  there 
is  in  the  gallery,  other  than  the  target  and  reading  lights,  the  better. 

The  best  target  is  a  light  of  medium  strength  behind  a  narrow 
sll^  and  is  easily  improvised.  A  convenient  form  is  shown  in  figure 
136.  The  slit  is  V-ehaped  in  form  and  adjustable  by  rotating  the 
two  sides  about  theii^  pivots,  so  that  the  maximum  width  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  intercept  of  the  wire  at  various  distances,  as  shown  in 
figures  137  and  138.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  or  cloth  behind  the 
light  will  enable  the  observer  to  work  much  faster. 
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In  large  galleries  a  tranait  nay  be  naed,  aad  la  smaller  ones  a 
plane  table  or  prismatic  compass.  The  box  compaas  can  not  be 
sifted  and  read  with  sufficient  accaracy  for  tbis  work.  Compass 
courses  can  not  be  relted  upon,  as  tbe  needle  is  subject  to  abDormal 
fluctuation  wben  used  nndergroond*  At  eacb  change  of  direction  tbe 
bade  azimoth  and  azimntb  most  be  carefolly  read  and  tbe  angle  be- 
tween tbem  used  to  determine  tbe  change.  Tbe  lif^t  oaed  fcM-  read- 
ing a  compass  should  be  nonmagnetic  and  nonelectric,  or  if  not  so, 
must  be  held  in  exactly  the  same  position  during  both  readings. 

A  raBiriB«r  devflee  may  be  improvised  as  shown  bn  figure  136.  Ibe 
edges  of  tbe  box  should  be  straight  and  parallel  to  eacb  other  and  te 
the  line  of  sight.  The  box  resting  on  a  smooth  board  or  paper  neariy 
level  is  pointed  at  the  back  and  forward  targets  in  succession,  a 
pencil  being  drawn  along  one  edge  in  each  pomtion.  The  an^le  be- 
tween the  pencil  libes  is  measured  with  a  protractor. 

Tbe  al«pe  of  an  inclined  gallery  is  maintained  bj  the  use  of  a 
fleld  leTel.  Many  forms  may  be  improTised  by  tbe  use  of  a  lerel  tube 
or  plumb  line.  A  convenient  form  fs  shown  in  figure  139.  Tbe  two 
pieces  having  been  pivoted  together,  as  shown,  ate  givok  a  soies  of 
suitable  angles  of  inclination,  and  at  each  setting  a  small  bole  is 
l>ored  through  both  pieces,  forming  two  series  of  boles,  as  indicated. 
To  reproduce  any  setting  spread  the  pieces  until  the  oorremonding 
holes  fall  together  and  put  a  closely  fitting  i^  through  both.  The 
longer  piece  is  placed  on  the  inclined  line  of  tbe  gallery,  usually  on 
two  consecutive  frames,  for  which  its  length  Is  adapted.  On  the 
shorter  piece  may  be  placed  an  ordinary  carpenter's  or  other  ler^ 
or  a  level  tube  may  be  set  in  the  piece  itself  if  oonvenient. 

The  greatest  accuracy  need  not  be  maintained  during  the  con- 
struction of  galleries  though  carelessness  must  be  avoided.  Wbea 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chamber  or  other  objective  point  is 
reached  the  entire  line  must  be  checked  as  accurately  as  possible,  and 
the  length  and  direction  of  the  branch  or  drill  hole  necessary  to  reach 
tbe  objective  point  must  be  determined.  The  digging  having  besa 
substantially  completed,  the  galleries  may  be  kept  clear  of  men  to 
facilitate  work  when  this  final  survey  is  made. 

184.  The  flmt  step  in  any  mining  operation  will  be  to  locate  the 
objective  point  with  respect  to  the  point  of  departure  by  the  best 
practicable  measurements  above  the  ground,  preferably  intersections 
with  a  transit  from  a  carefully  measured  base.  This  position  should 
be  plotted  on  a  good  map.  If  no  obstructions  are  suspected,  a 
straight  line  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  objective  should  be 
adopted  for  the  galiery  and  its  length  and  azimuth  determined.  A 
pr^e  of  the  ground  along  the  line  of  the  gallery  permits  detmnina- 
tion  of  the  proper  slope  or  slopes. 

Vhe  tnuutf er  of  the  asfamith  underground  will  depend  on  whether 
the  gallery  starts  from  a  shaft  (fig.  143),  from  a  reverse  slope  (fig. 
140),  or,  if  not  very  deep,  from  a  level  with  a  descendlnf^  bran<» 
(fig.  141).  In  the  second  and  third  cases,  which  will  be  the  rule  la 
military  mining,  the  azimuth  may  be  established  in  the  gallery  by 
a  transit  or  compass  used  in  the  ordinarv  way.  In  the  case  of  a 
shaft,  which  win  be  the  exception,  the  asimuth  must  be  established 
across  the  top  or  month  and  transferred  to  the  bottom  by  means  of 
plumb  lines  (fig.  143 )<  The  plumb  Hnes  should  be  fine  wires,  the 
bobs  true  and  heavy,  suspended  in  water  if  necessary  to  steady  ^ent 
and  the  marking  should  be  done  by  scratches  on  the  heads  of  nafls  or 
tacks.  During  constraction  the  alignment  may  be  kept  by  a  line 
stretched  along  the  gallery  and  the  elevations  by  the  field  level. 

Chmngem  of  directloii,  if  necessary,  are  most  conveniently  meas- 
ured in  the  gallery  by  means  of  a  bevel  made  above  ground  to  the 
proper  angle  (fig.  142).  In  checking,  the  angles  should  be  determined 
by  a  careful  geometrical  construction  in  the  gallery  or  measured  with 
an  instrument. 

In  case  an  unexpected  deviation  fs  necessary,  as  to  avoid  an 
obstacle,  it  may  be  made  to  suit  the  conditions  found  and  afterwards 
measured  and  plotted  on  the  chart.    The  necessary  change  to  be  made 
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after  the  obstacle  is  passed,  in  order  to  direct  the  gallery  again  on 
the  objective,  will  be  deternuned  from  the  chart  and  the  proper  bevel 
made  and  sent  into  the  gallery  with  instructions  to  make  that  change 
to  right  or  left  at  a  stated  distance  from  the  last  angle. 

185.  Crmdlents  are  determined  by  the  Held  level.  Points  at  which 
changes  of  slopes  are  to  be  made  must  be  determined  from  the  chart 
and  the  necessary  data  sent  in,  showing  the  point  where  the  change 
is  to  be  made  and  designating  both  old  and  new  slopes.     In  checking, 

g'adients  should  be  determined  with  clinometer  or  transit,  sighting 
cm  one  horizontal  angle  to  the  next,  If  it  can  be  done,  otherwise 
taking  as  few  sights  as  possible. 

186.  Prevention  of  eavinir  is  accomplished  by  llnlngrs.  In  very 
firm  soil  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  drive  small  shafts  and  galleries 
short  distances  without  lining  them ;  but  if  th^  are  to  stand  for  any 
len^h  of  time  there  Is  always  danger  of  their  caving  in,  and  especially 
so  If  the  neighooring  soU  is  shaken  by  the  explosion  of  projectiles 
or  mines.  When  it  is  considered,  safe  to  use  them,  unlined  shafts 
should  be  elliptical  in  plan,  and  the  roofs  of  the  galleries  should  be 
pointed  arches.  As  a  rale,  however,  both  shafts  and  galleries  should 
»e  lined.  Those  which  are  permanent  in  their  character,  as  the  main 
galleries  of  the  countermines  of  a  permanent  work,  are  lined  with 
masonry.  Galleries  constructed  during  a  siege  are  lined  with  wood. 
'Wooden  liiti&ffs  are  of  two  general  types,  known  as  eases,  and 
frames  and  sheetlns. 

Cases  (fig.  144)  are  of  plank,  6  to  9  inches  wide  and  not  less  than 
li  inches  thick,  as  a  rule.  They  are  formed  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  two  pieces  with  tenons  are  called  stanehlona  and  are  placed 
yertically.    The  top  is  called  a  eap  sill  and  the  bottom  a  sroand  sill. 

In  graad  galleries  tlie  tenons  at  the  top  of  the  stanchions  are 
usually  shorter  than  the  thickness  of  the  cap  sill,  and  those  at  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  the  mortises  in  the  ground  sill,  are  omitted.  The 
stanchions  are  kept  from  collapsing  by  blocks  nailed  to  the  ground 
sills.  These  blocks  are  2  inches  thick  and  wide  enough  (about  9 
inches)  to  guide  the  wheels  of  a  gun  carriage  and  prevent  the  hub 
striking  the  staachions  (fig.  147). 

In  cases  for  smaller  galleries  also  the  tenons  are  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stanchions,  the  mortises  in  the  ground  sills  cut 
an  inch  or  two  deeper,  and  the  stanchions  kept  from  collapsing  by 
keys  driven  in  the  mortises  (fig.  146). 

Frames  and  sheetlngr- — Frames  are  made  of  scantling,  as  shovm 
in  figures  148  and  149  lor  shafts,  and  150  for  galleries.  ,  Pieces  of  the 
latter  are  named  as  for  cases.  Sbeetlnar  is  of  plank,* sawed  to  the 
desired  length  and  beveled  at  one  end.  Sheeting  should  ordinarily 
be  1  foot  longer  than  the  distances  c.  to  c.  between  frames.  Frame 
distance  is  generally  4  feet  and  the  length  of  sheeting  5  feet  Round 
stuff  may  be  used  for  frames  and  also  for  sheeting,  though  the  latter 
is  not  easy.  The  middle  of  each  cap  and  ground  sill,  both  in  frames 
and  cases,  is  marked  by  a  saw  cut  or  otherwise; 

For  galleries  of  moderate  size,  in  good  soil,  lining  with  cases  is 
more  rapid  and  gives  a  smooth  interior.  Cases  require  uniform  and 
fairly  good  lumber,  which  may  not  be  obtainable.  Frames  and  sheet- 
ing can  be  used  for  all  sizes  of  galleries  and  in  all  soils  and  aan  be 
imnrovised  from  materials  at  hand. 

The  cases  of  branches  and  small  branches  are  sometimes  made  very 
strong,  with  a  view  to  resist  rupture  by  the  explosion  of  neighboring 
mines.  Four-inch  planks,  or  even  thicker,  have  been  used  in  certain 
aircumstances.   . 
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rest  directly  against  the  outside  of  this  frame.  When  the  soil  will 
allow  It.  the  sheeting  is  omitted  wholly  or  in  part  over  the  portion 
of  the  shaft  which  is  to  form  the  gallery  entrance. 

If  necessary  the  lower  sections  of  sheeting  may  be  supported  by 
smaller  frames  placed  inside  the  lower  frame  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tions or  below  tnem.  The  shaft  thus  decreases  in  size  from  top  to 
bottom. 

189.  Precautions. — In  sinking  shafts  especial  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  excavation  no  larger  than  to  required  for  placing 
the  lining,  since  if  a  vacant  space  is  left  outside  the  lining  the  sides 
of  the  shaft  may  give  way  through  its  entire  height  and' fall  against 
the  lining  with  a  blow  which  will  crush  it  in.  This  has  often  been 
the  cause  oj  fatal  accidents  both  in  shafts  and  galleries. 

190.  Partly  lined  skaftfi,  1.  e.,  those  In  which  the  sheeting  planks 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  greater  or  less  intervals,  should 
only  be  used  for  small  depths  and  when  th^  are  expected  to  stand 
for  a  very  short  time.  They  are  a  constant  menace  to  'the  miners, 
owing  to  the  danger  of  their  caving  in,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree 
to  the  probability  of  stones,  etc.,  falling  from  the  unprotected  parts  and 
seriou^y  injuring  or  killing  the  men  at  the  bottom. 

191.  Driving  a  sallery  i^lth  frames  and  sheetingr- — If  from 
a  shaft,  the  direction  of  the  gallery  has  alr«a<|y  been  marked  by  the 
scores  on  the  shaft  frames;  but  it  must  be  verified  by  plumb  lines, 
and  two  small  pickets  driven  on  the  line  of  its  axis,  which  is  located 
exactly  by  small  nails,  one  driven  in  the  head  of  each  picket. 

IHvo  iraugre  rods  are  prepared,  giving  the  extreme  height  and 
breadth  of  the  excavation,  i.  e.,  the  height  of  the  frame  plus  two 
thicknesses  of  top  sheeting,  and  the  breadth  of  the  frame  plus  four 
thicknesses  of  side  sheeting.  The  middle  of  ea^  gauge  rod  is  also 
plainly  marked. 

A  gallery  frame  is  set  up  against  the  side  of  the  shaft  (fig.  151),  its 
ground  sill  fiush  with  the  bottom  frame  of  the  shaft ;  or  its  stanchions 
may  rest  upon  the  shaft  frame  as  a  ground  sill.  This  frame  is  care- 
fully located  and  fastened  in  poeitioB  with  battens  and  braces.  If  the 
shaft  sheeting  on  that  side  has  been  omitted,  which  can  usually  be 
done,  the  top  gallery  sheeting  is  started  on  top  of  the  cap  sill  and 
driven  until  held  in  place  by  the  earth.  It  is  given  the  proper  up- 
ward pitch  by  a  scantling  laid  across  the  outer  ends  and  held  down 
by  fastening  to  or  under  the  shaft  frame.  The  side  sheeting  is 
started  in  the  same  way  against  the  outer  faces  of  the  stanchions 
and  given  an  outward  slant  by  bracing  the  outer  ends  slightly  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  Earth  is  now  excavated  and  the  sheet- 
ing advanced  all  around,  keeping  the  front  ends  in  solid  earth  far 
enough  to  hold  them  steady. 

In  this  way  the  gallery  is  advanced  one  gallery  interval,  usually 
about  4  feet,  when  a  second  frame  is  placed.  Its  position  is  verified 
by  the  score  marks;  for  direction,  by  a  line:  for  grade,  by  a  spirit, 
mason's,  or  field  level,  and  for  verticality,  by  a  plumb  line.  It  is 
then  secured  in  place  by  nailing  battens  to  it  and  the  preceding 
frame.  Wedges  are  inserted  between  the  frame  and  the  sheeting 
and  the  gallery  is  continued  by  the  same  methods.  When  the  sheeting 
is  advanced  only  by  hard  driving  the  frames  are  slightly  Inclined  to 
the  rear  at  first  and  are  afterwards  driven  forward  until  verticid. 

192.  If,  while  advancing  the  sheeting,  the  pressure  upon  it  becomes 
60  great  as  to  spring  it,  a  false  frame  (fig.  154)  must  be  used. 

This  consists  of  a  cap  sill,  ground  sill,  and  two  stanchions,  con- 
nected by  mortises  and  tenons.  The  stanchions  have  tenons  and  the 
sills  mortises  at  each  end.  The  cap  sill  is  usually  rounded  on  top  and, 
for  facilitv  in  setting  up  and  removing,  its  mortises  are  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  tenons.  The  latter  are  held  in  place  oy 
wedges  when  the  frame  is  in  position  (fig.  155).  The  false  frame 
is  usually  made  of  the  same  height  as  the  common  frames  and,  when 
side  sheeting  is  used,  wider  by  twice  the  thickness  of  this  sheeting. 
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When  side  sheeting  is  not  used,  its  outside  width  may  be  equal  to 
the  clear  width  of  the  gallery. 

In  using  the  frame  (fig.  154)  the  ground  sill  is  first  placed  ac- 
curately in  position  at  a  half  interval  in  advance,  the  stanchions  are 
set  up,  and  the  cap  sill  placed  upon  them  and  wedged.  The  whole 
frame  Is  then  raised  about  2  Inches  by  folding  wedges  placed  under 
each  end  of  the  ground  sill,  and  is  secured  by  battens.  The  sheeting 
will  now  rest  directly  upon  the  cap  sill  and  stanchions  and  have 
enough  inclination  to  clear  the  next  frame  by  its  own  thickness,  as  Is 
required.  The  next  frame  is  then  set  up,  the  wedges  driven  «nder  the 
sheeting,  and  the  false  frame  removed,  which  is  easily  done,  owing 
to  its  construction. 

If  the  gallery  is  not  started  from  a  shaft,  a  steep  working  face 
must  be  obtained  and  the  first  frame  set  up  and  braced,  in  correct 
position  with  respect  to  the  center  line  marked  on  the  ground.  The 
subsequent  operations  are  as  above  described,  except  that  means  must 
be  provided  to  hold  the  rear  ends  of  sheeting  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary upward  and  outward  slant,  or  else  a  false  frame  used. 

If  it  has  been  necessary  in  sinking  the  shaft  to  drive  the  sheeting 
on  the  side  from  which  the  gallery  is  to  be  broken  out,  the  gallery 
frame  is  set  as  before  and  the  sheeting  behind  it  driven  down  until 
it  barely  engages  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cap  sill  of  the  gallery  frame. 
The  top  gallery  sheeting  is  then  inserted  and  partly  driven  as  before. 
The  shaft  sheeting  outside  the  gallery,  stanchions  is  then  cut  away 
and  the  side  gallery  sheeting  started.  The  middle  plank  of  the  shaft 
sheeting  is  prized  down  with  a  bar  engaged  under  the  cap  sill  until 
free  at  the  top,  when  it  is  pulled  outward  and  removed.  Excavation 
proceeds  through  the  gap  thus  made,  and  as  the  other  planks  come 
free  they  arc  removed.  If  the  earth  runs  too  free  at  any  stage  of  the 
operation  it  can  be  checked  by  short  horizontal  stop  plank  placed 
against  or  inside  the  sheeting  or  inside  the  gallery  frame  after  all 
sheeting  has  been  removed. 

193.  To  continue  the  gallery  in  such  soil  a  skleld  (fig.  156)  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  earth  in  front  and  above  from  caving  into  the 
gallery.  When  the  excavation  at  top  of  gallery  hes  advanced  as 
mr  as  it  is  safe  to  go  without  causing  the  caving  to  extend  beyond 
the  top  sheeting,  a  piece  of  plank  a  foot  wide  and  in  length  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  gallery  is  placed  directly  under  the  top  sheeting 
and  against  the  face  of  the  excavation  and  is  held  in  place  by  braces 
at  its  ends  secured  to  the  gallery  lining.  The  earth  is  excavated  until 
a  second  plank  of  the  shield  can  be  placed  in  the  same  way  as  before 
under  the  first  one.  This  is  continued  until  the  entire  face  is  covered. 
The  top  and  side  sheeting  are  then  driven  forward  and  the  top  plank 
of  the  shield  is  removed  and  replaced  in  advance,  after  which  each 
plank  is  removed  and  replaced  in  succession,  as  above  described. 

194.  Partly  lined  gralleries. — In  very  firm  soil  side  sheeting  may 
be  omitted  entirely,  and  in  that  less  firm  the  side  planks  need  not 
be  in  contact.  When  the  side  sheeting  is  omitted  the  width  of  exca- 
vation may  be  reduced  to  the  clear  width  of  the  gallery  and  the 
Btanchions  be  let  into  the  side  wall  flush  with  its  surface.  In  this 
case  the  ground  sills  are  frequently  omitted,  the  stanchions  resting 
upon  wooden  blocks,  stones,  or  directly  upon  the  earth. 

To  save  material,  the  planks  of  the  top  sheeting  are  sometimes 
more  or  less  separated  also.  This  can  only  be  recommended  when 
rapid  and  temporary  woi*k  is  required  with  limited  materials,  and 
in  these  cases  the  earth  between  the  planks  should  be  supported  by 
packing  of  sticks,  brush,  etc.  .     ^     ^     ^  ^  ,       v,  -i 

195.  Inclined  sralleries. — If  the  gallery,  instead  of  being  hort- 
aontal,  is  ascending:  (fig.  157)  or  descendlnflr  (fig.  158),  the 
proper  slope  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  field  level  or  a  mason's  level 
properly  marked  or  set  for  the  slope. 

Position  of  frantes.^ — In  driving  descendinir  sralleries  bettar 
progress  will  be  made  and  less  material  used  If  the  frames  are  set 
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at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery  (flg.  158),  and  this  Is  the 
usual  custom.  In  driving  ascendlnar  grallerles  this  Is  Impracti- 
cable and  the  frames  are  set  vertically  (fig.  157).  In  all  other 
respects  Inclined  galleries  are  driven  in  the  same  manner  as  hori- 
zontal ones. 

196.  Cbanare  of  slope. — To  pass  from  a  horizontal  to  an  ascend- 
ing gallery  (fig.  157)  It  Is  only  necessary  to  give  the  top  sheeting 
the  proper  angle  by  holding  down  its  back  end  with  a  piece  of 
scantling  placed  across  the  gallery  for  that  purpose ;  and,  to  give 
the  side  sheeting  the  proper  Inclination,  cutting  trenches  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gallery  for  the  lower  pieces  it  necessary. 

In  passing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  descending  gallery  (fig.  158)  the 
roof  may  be  carried  forward  horizontally,  and  the  floor  given  the 
desired  pitch  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  consecutive  frames,^ 
until  enough  headroom  is  obtained  to  allow  the  top  sheeting  for  the 
descending  gallery  to  be  inserted  at  the  proper  height  and  In  the  new 
direction.  The  frame  at  this  point  is  made  with  a  cap  sill  (upon 
which  the  sheeting  rests  directly),  and  a  second  crosspiece  below  It, 
serving  as  a  cap  sill  for  the  descending  gallery.  From  this  point  for- 
ward the  frames  may  be  set  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery, 
as  previously  stated. 

If  the  descending  gallery  Is  very  steep  and  the  horizontal  pressure 
of  the  soil  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  stanchions 
of  the  last  two  or  three  vertical  frames  by  crosspleces  hear  their 
upper  ends. 

107.  In  changrtnar  direction  iLortKontally  with  frames  and 
sheeting,  if  the  soil  will  stand  for  a  distance  of  one  frame  interval, 
or  even  less,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  or  more  frames  at  an 
angle  until  the  necessary  change  is  secured.  The  sheeting  on  the 
outside  is  placed  by  running  the  forward  end  past  the  frame  and 
then  Inserting  the  rear  end  behind  the  last  bay  of  sheeting. 

If  the  sides  require  constant  support,  the  outer  one  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  old  direction  until  the  wedge  left  Is  thick  enough  to 
permit  the  sheeting  to  be  driven  in  the  new  direction.  A  short  bay 
may  be  put  in  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  (fig.  161). 
Frames  with  extra-long  caps  and.  sills  are  reauired,  and  the  last  one 
nsed  is  given  an  extra  stanchion,  on  .the  outside  to  take  the  sheeting 
In  the  new  direction. 

For  abrupt  changes  of  direction  la  large  galleries  it  is  customary 
to  drive  in  the  original  direction  entirely  past  the  turning  point  and 
then  break  out  a  gallery  in  the  new  direction.  A  gallery  starting 
out  from  the  side  of  another  ^s  called  a  retum»  and  is  rectangular 
or  obllqne,  according  to  the  angle  ipade  by  its  axis  with  that  of 
the  original  gallery,  which  is  called  the  gPaHery  ot  departure. 

That  the  return  may  be  broken  out,  the  Interval  between  the 
frames  of  the  gallery  of  departure  at  this  point  must  be  such  as  to 
admit  between  the  stanchions  a  frame  and  the  side  sheeting  of  the 
return  (fig.  1651).  This  part  of  the  gallery  of  departure  is  called  a 
landinflT  and  its  floor  is  made  horizontal. 

If  the  return  Is  oblique  (fig.  166),  its  width  measured  along  the 
galleiT  of  departure  wul  be  determined  by  an  oblique  section,  and 
may  be  so  great  that  the  strength  of  the  lining  of  the  gallery  of 
departure  will  not  allow  the  necessary  length  or  landing.  In  this 
case  a  short  rectangular  return  is  first  broken  out  from  the  side  of 
the  gallery  of  departure  and  the  new  gallery  is  broken  out  from  the 
side  of  this  return  (fig.  167).  The  latter  method  diminishes  the 
le^rtb  of  the  landing  when  the  change  of  direction  is  less  than  45*. 

The  floor  of  a  return  Is  started  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  Its 
landing.  In  firm  soils  which  will  stand  for  a  short  time  without 
support  the  first  frame  may  be  set  up  entirely  outside  the  gallery 
of  departure  (figs.  166  and  167)  and  may  be  of  the  same  height  in 
clear  as  this  gallery.  When  the  soil  is  bad,  however,  and  side  sheeting 
Is  required  in  the  gallery  qf  departure,  the  first  frame  of  the  return 
must  be   set  up  against  this   sheeting  in   the   Interval  between  the 
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stanchions  of  the  landing  (fig.  165).  This  makes  the  clear  height  of 
the  return  at  this  frame  less  than  that  of  the  galleryof  departure 
hy  a  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  sheeting,  when  the  first 
frame  of  the  return  Is  set  against  the  sheeting  of  the  gallery  of 
departure  it  may  be  pulled  or  cut  away  to  permit  excavation,  begin- 
ning in  either  case  with  the  top  plank. 

The  first  frame  of  an  oblique  rerurn  should  he  so  set  that  the  sides 
of  the  stanchions  will  be  parallel  to  the  side  walls  of  the  return,  thus 
giving  a  good  bearing  to  the  side  sheeting. 

In  very  bad  soil  the  first  few  frames  of  a  return  must  be  firmly 
braced,  to  resist  the  backward  thrust  of  the  earth,  by  battens  con- 
necting them  together  and  by  struts  across  the  gallery  of  departure. 
The  latter  are  removed  when  the  return  is  suflScientlv  advanced. 

198.  In  slnkfnar  a  sbaft  ^vrltb  ca«e«  (fig.  159)  a  case  of  the 
required  size  is  put  together  and  accurately  placed  upon  the  site  of 
the  shaft,  whose  dimensions  are  marked  upon  the  ground  outside  it 
The  case  is  then  removed  and  the  earth  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the 
case,  which  is  placed  In  the  excavation  with  its  top  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Its  position  is  carefully  verified  and  it  is 
secured  in  position  by  packing  earth  around  it.  The  excavation  is 
then  continued  for  the  depth  of  another  case,  which  is  put  in  place 
as  follows : 

One  end  piece  is  placed  in  position,  the  tenons  of  the  two  sides  are 
inserted  in  the  mortises  at  its  ends,  and  the  side  pieces  are  pushed 
back  Into  position ;  a  pocket-shaped  excavation  is  made  with  a  posh 

Sick  beyond  the  end  of  one  of  the  side  pieces  and  running  back  3  or 
inches  Into  the  side  wall ;  the  remaining  end  piece  is  inserted  in  this 
cavity  far  enough  to  allow  the  mortise  at  its  other  end  to  slip  over 
its  corresponding  tenon ;  it  is  then  drawn  back  and  the  tenons  at 
both  ends  fitted  into  their  mortises.  The  notches  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  pieces  allow  them  to  be  easily  handled. 

The  next  case  is  placed  in  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  not  to 
excavate  two  consecutive  pockets  at  the  same  corner.  It  is  well  to 
fill  up  these  pockets  by  stuffing  in  sods  from  below  before  placing  the 
next  case. 

When  the  sides  of  the  case  are  tenoned  at  one  end  only  and  secured 
by  wedges  at  the  other  they  are  easily  placed  in  podtion  wlthont 
cutting  out  behind  them. 

Upon  reaching  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  gallery,  the  pieces  on 
the  gallery  side  of  the  shaft  are  omitted  if  the  ground  is  firm,  but  if 
it  needs  support  these  pieces  are  put  in  place  and  secured  by  cleats 
or  braces,  but  the  tenons  are  not  inserted  In  the  mortises.  In  firm 
soil  the  cases  may  be  placed  at  intervals  (fig.  160). 

199.  DrlvlnflT  a  flrallery  -vrlth  cases. — This  is  practicable  only 
when  the  soil  Is  somewhat  firm.  In  breaking  out  from  a  shaft,  a 
frame  is  first  placed  inside  the  shaft  to  support  the  ends  of  the  shaft 
cases  resting  against  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  removed.  The  latter 
pieces  are  tnen  taken  out  and  grooves  are  cut  in  the  earth  for  the 
ground  sill,  stanchions,  and  cap  sill  of  the  gallery,  and  these  are  put 
in  place  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  that  described  for  sinking  a 
^aft.  This  case  is  set  fiush  with  the  inside  of  the  shaft  and  supports 
the  side  pieces,  whose  tenons  rest  upon  its  stanchions.  The  projecting 
earth  is  then  cut  away  and  grooves  are  cut  for  the  next  case,  which 
is  placed  in  position  and  the  excavation  continued  as  before  (fig.  1^1. 

If  the  gallery  is  not  started  from  a  shaft,  a  vertical  face  is  od- 
tained  and  the  cases  are  placed  as  above  described. 

When  the  earth  shows  a  tendency  to  cave,  which  it  frequently  will 
in  great  galleries,  the  cap  sill  must  be  put  in  position  and  supported 
while  the  miner  excavates  the  grooves  for  the  ground  sill  and 
stanchions,  for  which  purpose  two  crutches  are  used.  A  erateli 
(fig.  163)  consists  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  carrying  a  cross- 
piece,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  two  cases.  The  upright 
piece  rests  upon  the  ground  sill  of  the  cases  already  placed  and  fs 
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raised  to  tbe  proper  height  by  wedges.  The  part  of  the  crosspiece 
which  projects  in  advance  is  made  2  inches  higher  than  tlie  rear 
part,  to  support  the  cap  sill  somewhat  above  its  final  level,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tenons  of  the  stanchions  to  be  easily  inserted.  The  rear 
part  of  the  crosspiece  is  attached  to  the  upright  by  an  iron  rod  or 
short  chain.  The  use  of  the  crutch  is  illustrated  in  figure  164. 
When  the  case  is  set  and  adjusted  to  position  the  crutches  are  taken 
down  by  removing  the  wedges,  and  are  replaced  under  the  next 
cap  sill. 

In  very  firm  soil  shafts  and  galleries  are  frequently  driven  with 
cases  not  in  Juxtaposition,  but  separated  by  greater  or  less  intervals. 
Pieces  of  planks  (which  may  be  parts  of  cases)  placed  vertically  and 
resting  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cases  in  shafts,  or  hori- 
zoQtaliy  and  resting  upon  the  cap  sills  in  galleries  and  somewhat  sepa- 
rated from  each  otner,  may  be  used  to  support  the  earth  between  the 
cases.  The  same  remarks  applv  to  this  construction  as  to  the  sinii- 
lar  one  sometimes  used  when  mining  with  frames  and  sheeting. 

200.  Cba^are  ot  direction  In  arallerles  lined  ifvltll  easea.^ 
Slight  changes  in  direction  in  a  horizontal  plane  can  be  easily  and 
gradually  made  by  setting  each  case  a  little  obliquelv  to  the  one 
preceding  it  and  separating  the  stanchions  on  one  side  while  they 
touch  on  the  other,  supporting  the  roof  in  th^  wedge-shaped  openings. 
If  necessary,  with  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  (fig.  169).  For  an  abropt 
change  it  is  better  to  break  out  a  rectangular  return  from  the  side  of 
tbe  gallery  and  pass  from  this  into  the  required  direction  by  gradual 
change. 

If  the  return  is  to  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  gallery  of  de- 
parture, the  cap  sills  of  the  latter,  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  return,  are  lifted  off  the  tenons  of  the  stanchions  by  stmts 
and  wedges  and  the  first  case  of  the  return  is  set  as  in  breaking  out 
from  a  shaft ;  the  ground  sill  is,  however,  narrowed  by  the  thickness 
of  the  stanchions  of  the  gallery  of  departure  so  that  the  face  of  the 
case  of  the  return  is  flush  with  tbe  inside  of  the  gallery  of  departure 
and  the  ends  of  the  cap  sills  of  the  latter  rest  upon  the  cap  sill  of  the 
first  case  of  the  return. 

In  passing  from  a  horizontal  to  a  descending  gallery  the  change 
may  be  made  gradually  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  a 
change  in  horizontal  direction  (fig.  169),  and  the  cases  remain  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  gallery. 

To  pass  to  an  ascending  gallery  bv  the  method  above  described 
would  require  the  earth  at  the  face  of  the  gallery  to  be  undercut  in 
order  to  Introduce  the  case,  and  this  undercutting  would  continue  so 
long  as  the  cases  were  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  gallery.  This  con- 
struction is,  as  a  rule,  impracticable.  In  ascending  galleries,  there- 
fore, the  cases  are  set  with  their  stanchions  vertical,  while  their  cap 
and  ground  sills  form  steps  in  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  floor  of  the 
gallery  or,  for  convenience  in  settifag  up,  the  ends  of  the  stanchions 
may  receive  the  proper  bevel  (fig.  155),  while  the  sides  of  the  tenons 
and  mortises  are  made  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  stanchions. 

201.  Rate  of  worklnflr. — ^The  following  table  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  men  and  tools  required  for  shafts  and  galleries,  with  the  prob- 
able rate  of  advance  in  good  -soil. 
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1  Four  of  these  may  be  imskilled  laborers. 

*  Number  required  at  commencement  of  gaUery.    Beyond  4  feet  add  one  man, 
and  one  additional  for  every  20  feet  of  gallery. 

s  Instead  of  a  truck  a  canvas  bag  may  be  used.    A  large  hoe  or  drag  may  be  used 
to  draw  back  the  earth  from  the  wee  of  the  gallery. 

*  One  mason's  level. 

f>  These  numbers  are  for  small  shafts  of  about  2  by  4  feet;  large  shafts  require  a 
larger  fcnrce.    They  advance  at  about  the  same  rate  as  galleries  of  equal  cross  section. 

202.  Ventilation. — A  gallery  can  not  be  driven  mOre  than  60 
feet  without  artificial  ventilation.  The  only  possible  way  of  ven- 
tilating a  gallery  with  a  single  opening  is  to  force  fresh  air  into 
the  working  breast,  which  may  be  done  through  a  duct  of  wood  or 
metal,  or  through  a  canvas  or  other  hose.  A  pressure  Mower, 
worked  by  hand  or  power,  is  among  the  essential  Items  of  a  mining 
equipment.  For  excavations  of  moderate  extent  a  portable  forge  will 
term  a  convenient  ventilating  device.  If  a  gallery  passed  under  sur- 
face cover  a  drill  hole  made  through  the  roof  and  oreakifig  the  sur- 
face under  protection  of  the  cover  may  be  used  to  promote  ventilation. 

In  a  nystem  of  srallerles,  having  two  or  more  outlets,  air  may 
be  exhausted  from  one  and  drawn  in  through  the  other.  Screens  or 
doots  may  be  arranged  to  compel  the  desired  distribution  of  fresh  air. 
Vacuum  operation  will  never  be  so  satisfactory  as  plenum.  If  there  Is 
considerable  dliference  of  level,  as  a  shaft  or  rapidly  ascending  gallery, 
a  fire  built  at  or  near  the  upper  outlet  will  create  a  current  through- 
out. 

In  urgent  cases  a  man  may  enter  and  even  work  in  a  gallery  which 
can  not  De  ventilated  by  providing  him  with  a  mask  covering  the  nose 
and  mouth  and  supplying  fresh  air  through  a  hose  or  from  a  reseryolr 
of  compressed  air  carried  with  him. 

203.  Drainaiire. — Much  water  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
military  mining,  but  what  there  is  must  be  taken  care  of,  or  it  wtil 
collect  at  the  lowest  point  and  flood  the  mine.  If  water  shows  Itself 
or  is  suspected,  dead-level  galleries  must  be  avoided,  and  all  slopes 
should  fall  toward  a  point  or  points  where  the  water  can  be  disposed 
of.     If  the  mine  has  a  level  outlet  nothing  is  required  except  to  so 
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regulate  the  slopes  that  all  water  will  run  to  the  mouth.  If  the  mine 
is  entered  by  a  shaft,  a  nit  or  sump  must  be  formed  at  the  bottom 
into  which  water  can  collect,  and  from  which  it  can  be  raised  to  the 
surface  by  pumping  or  bailing.  A  slope  of  1  per  cent  will  usually 
suffice  for  drainage  if  the  floor  of  the  gallery  is  sloped  laterally  and  a 
f^rly  smooth  gutter  formed  along  one  side. 

If  an  interior  low  point  can  not  be  avoided  a  sump  must  be  made 
there  and  the  water  carried  out  in  buckets  or  forced  out  with  a  pump. 
For  low  lifts,  20  feet  or  less,  a  very  efficient  form  of  hand  pump  for 
drainage  purposes  is  shown  in  figure  170.  A  very  good  pump  may  be 
made  as  shown  in  figure  171.  The  only  materials  required  are  wood, 
leather,  cotton  cord,  rivets,  tacks,  and  nails.  This  pump  will  lift  sev- 
eral feet  without  difficulty  in  addition  to  the  usual  suction.  It  re- 
quires copious  priming  unless  the  sucker  can  be  made  to  reach  the 
water  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  strike.  It  is  usually  worked  with  a 
spring  pole  (fig.  172). 

204.  Mlntna:  Illumination. — Owing  to  the  restricted  dimensions 
of  the  galleries,  ordinary  lamps  can  not  be  used  without  the  atmos- 

Bhere  becoming  vitiated.  During  the  day,  as  far  as  possible,  solar 
ght  is  used,  deflected  by  mirrors  or  by  panels  whitened  with  lime. 
At  night  strong  reflector  lamps  are  placed  outside  the  gallery.  Elec- 
tric light  renders  great  service,  Especially  at  the  head  of  the  gallery. 
The  inine  head  is  lighted  by  means  of  incandescent  lamps  led  by  a 
dynamo  in  the  approach  galleries.  The  conducting  wires,  protected  by 
troughs,  are  burled  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Numbers  of  small 
hand  flashlights  are  found  valuable  for  personal  use  by  the  soldiers. 

205.  Tbe  mine  cbamber  should  be  nearly  cubical  or  a  cylinder 
with  length  about  equal  to  diameter.  If  it  is  to  stand  for  some  time 
before  loading,  or  if  of  large  size,  its  sides  and  top  must  be  supported 
by  a  lining.  The  chamber  is  frequently  no  more  than  so  much  of  the 
end  of  a  gallery,  branch,  or  drill  hole  as  is  necessary  to  contain  the 
charge. 

Figures  173  and  174  show  tjrpical  forms  of  earth  augers,  the  former 
used  by  ramming  and  the  latter  by  turning.  Each  must  be  withdrawn 
when  full  to  dispose  of  the  earth. 

206.  A  military  explosive  for  demolition*  should  be — 

1.  Not  too  sensitive  to  shock  or  friction. 

2.  Of  a  high  velocity  of  detonation. 

3.  Of  high  power. 

4.  Of  high  density. 

5.  Stable  in  character. 

6.  Not  too  difficult  of  detonation. 

7.  Unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature  and  moistnre. 

8.  Convenient  in  form  for  packine  and  loading. 

9.  Obtainable  in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  antborised  explosive,  Triton,  meets  the  above  standard 

more  nearly  than  any  other  explosive  known.  It  must  be  recognised, 
however,  that  there  are  many  other  explosives  made  and  used  in  thiei 
country,  of  almost  equal  value  for  general  military  nses  and  of 
superior  value  for  some  special  purposes.  The  engineer  reconnaissance 
of  any  locality  must  show  the  commercial  explosives  at  hand,  and 
tbe  officer  executing  demolitions  must  use  these  explosives  whenever 
time  permits  their  collection  or  when  the  authorized  explosive  Is 
lacking.  The  use  of  other  explosives  In  this  manner  also  saves  the 
valuable  triton  for  use  where  the  maximum  speed  and  certainty  of 
execution  is  demanded.  Consequently,  a  knowledge  must  be  possessed 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  commercial  explosives  commonly 
nsed  in  the  United  States. 

207.  Triton — Natnre. — ^Triton  (Trinitrotoluene)  is  produced  in 
the  form  of  crystals  of  a  light  yellow  color.  It  melts  at  80*  C 
These  crystals,  compressed  to  a  density  of  1.48,  are  issued  In  two 
forms,  tbe  triton  block*  weighing  one-half  pound,  and  tbe  tritoa 
■tick,  weighing  0.4  of  a  pound.  Each  form  of  triton  is  issued  copper- 
plated,  and  each  has  a  cylindrical  hole  to  receive  the  detonating  cm 
(formed  in  the  block  or  stick).     This  cap  hole  Is  closed  with  a  cork 
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as  a  precaution  against  moisture.  The  purpose  of  copperplating:  the 
blocks  is  to  protect  the  triton  from  moisture  and  also  from  alN^sion. 
Moisture  very  much  reduces  the  strength  of  triton.  Triton  is  very 
insensitive  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  other  steel  implement.  It 
does  not  form  explosive  salts  with  metallic  oxides,  and  bums  in  small 
quantities  with  a  very  smoky  flame  without  exploding.  In  large  quan- 
tities there  Is  danger  of  explosion  if  heat  is  suddenly  appued.  If 
melted  and  cast,  it  has  a  density  of  1.6.  In  all  forms  triton  is  in- 
sensitive and  requires  a  powerful  detonating  agent.  The  loose  crystals 
are  the  most  sensitive  form,  and  the  cast  triton  the  least  sensitive. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a  boosting  charge. of  loose  crystalline  triton  will 
detonate  compressed  triton  (a«  issued) »  and  compressed  triton  will 
detonate  cast  triton.  Poisonous  gases  are  produced  on  detonation  but 
are  so  rapidly  dissipated  as  to  be  harmless  in  open  air.  Triton  is, 
however,  unsafe  for  use  underground  or  where  explosive  gases  are 
present.  If  detonated  underground,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  and 
unless  this  poisonous  gas  is  removed  by  ventilation,  the  men  who  enter 
an  underground  work  in  which  triton  has  been  detonated,  are  in  grave 
danger.  Its  use  in  underground  workings  is  inadvisable,  and  the  pre- 
cautions required  by  its  peculiar  properties  must  be  taken. 

Triton  is  shipped  in  boxes  containing  about  50  pounds,  marked 
^<  Hlgrb  explosive;  dangrerons/'  These  boxes  are  to  be  opened 
with  care,  pulling  the  nails  with  very  little  hammering  or  other 
vigorous  handling  of  the  boxes. 

Tbe  copperplatinflp  has  little,  if  any.  effect  upon  the  sensitive- 
ness or  power  of  the  triton.  If  triton  is  furnished  uncopperplated  it 
must  be  scrupulously  protected  from  moisture.  Triton  can  be  surely 
detonated  only  with  the  tetryl  caps  or  detonatihg  cord.  However,  one 
box  of  triton  will  detonate  triton  in  unopened  boxes  placed  against 
the  primed  box. 

Value. — Triton  is  of  high  power,  safe  to  handle,  and  can  be  surely 
detonated  by  the  prescribed  detonators.  It  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States. 

Triton  is  used  abroad  In  the  French  Army  to  some  extent  under 
the  name  Tolite,  and  in  the  German  Army  under  the  name  Sprengr- 
munition.  02. 

208.  Pierates. — Picric  acid  is  formed  in  crystals  of  a  light-yellow 
color,  melts  at  122"  C,  and  burns  slowly  with  a  light  yellow  flame. 
In  contact  with  metals  it  forms  highly  sensitive  and  dangerous  me- 
tallic pierates.  It  is  shipped  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  paper.  It  is 
of  slightly  higher  power  than  triton.  If  heated  suddenly  it  will 
explode.    Moisture  reduces  the  sensitiveness  and  power  of  picric  acid. 

Value. — Very  similar  to  triton,  but  not  as  stable,  and  also  dan- 
gerous if  in  contact  with  metals. 

Picric  acid  is  used  abroad  by  the  French  in  the  form  of  Melinite, 
and  in  the  German  Army  under  the  name  of  Sprengmunitlon  88. 

209.  Gnnpovrder — Nature. — This  explosive,  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  Is  still  of  some  military  value 
for  demolitions.  It  can  be  Ignited  by  the  mere  application  of  a  flame, 
as  from  a  burning  fuse  or  miner's  squib.  Water  destroys  the  power 
of  gunpowder.  Tborongrb  tamping:  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
successful  use  of  gunpowder  in  mines  or  demolitions.  The  power  of 
gunpowder  when  well  tamped  is  about  one-third  that  of  triton. 

Valne. — Gunpowder  is  still  produced  and  used  In  considerable 
quantities  in  this  country  and  is  of  considerable  military  use  in  land 
mines  or  other  locations  where  thorough  tamping  is  possible.  The 
OKtensively  used  commercial  English  bobbinlte  is  essentially  a  gun- 
powder. 

210.  Nltrogrlycerin  explosives — (a)  Straigrht  dynamites — Na- 
ture.— These  are  sold  in  the  United  States  as  16,  20,  25,  30,  35, 
40,  45,  50,  55,  and  60  per  cent  dynamites,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  nitroglycerin  contained.  The  other  constituents  are  commistible 
material  (wood  pulp,  flour,  sulphur,  etc.),  sodium  nitrate,  and  calcium 
or  magnesium  carbonate.     Fifty  per  cent  straight  dynamite  is  equal 
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in  power  to  trlton  weight  for  weight.  Dynamite  is  furnished  in 
sticks,  wrapped  in  paper,  of  about  0.5  of  a  pound  each.  The  sticks 
are  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  two  sizes  containing,  respectively,  25 
and  50  pounds.  Forty  per  cent  dynamite  is  tlie  grade  most  fre- 
quently encountered.     The  higher  grades  are  exceptional. 

Direct  contact  with  water  brings  about  separation  of  the  nitro- 
glycerin, and  this  constitutes  a  source  of  danger  when  the  explosive 
is  used  in  wet  places.  Its  liability  to  freeze  is  another  source  of 
danger.  Very  strong  detonators  are  required  to  explode  it  when 
frozen,  and  though  in  this  condition  it  is  fairly  insensitive  to  a  blow, 
breaking  or  crushing  are  distinctly  dangerous  operations.  Thawing 
must  be  conducted  with  great  care  in  a  specially  constructed  double 
boiler  provided  with  a  Jacket  for  hot  water  (fig.  178).  Should  exuda- 
tion of  nitroglycerin  take  place  during  thawing,  this  will  introduce 
an  element  of  danger  in  ramming. 

During  storage  it  must  be  protected  from  dampness  and  from  heat ; 
even  sunlight  must  be  avoided. 

Value. — Dynamites  are  of  high  power  and  are  readily  obtainable. 
They  are  sensitive  to  shock,  deteriorate  in  storage,  and  freeze  at 
about  40"  F. 

(b)  Lovr  freezlnflT  dynamite* — ^Nature. — Similar  to  straight 
dynamites,  except  not  frozen  at  temperatures  above  35"  F.  Sold  in 
the  United  States  as  80,  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  and  60  per  cent.  Tliese 
percentages  represent  the  proportion  of  nitroglycerin  plus  nitro- 
substitution  compound.  The  other  ingredients  are  as  noted  for 
straight  dynamite.  The  exact  freezing  point  of  these  dynamites  can 
not  be  exactly  stated.  In  practice  they  have  seldom  been  known  to 
freeze  above  0"  F.,  and  in  special  tests  have  remained  unfrozen  at 
temperatures  as  low  as  minus  40"  F. 

Value. — Similar  to  straight  dynamites,  with  added  value  due  to 
low  freezing  properties. 

(c)  Blaiitingr  srelatin, — Mature. — Blasting  gelatin  is  composed 
of  90  to  93  per  cent  nitroglycerin  and  7  to  10  per  cent  collodion 
cotton.  It  is  furnished  commercially  in  a  Jellylike  mass,  packed  in 
metal-lined  wooden  boxes.  It  is  less  sensitive  than  straight  dynamite, 
liable  to  freeze,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 
It  is  not  affected  by  moisture. 

Value. — Blasting  gelatin  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  gelatin 
dynamite,  but  is  a  reliable  explosive  of  very  high  power,  about  2.1 
times  as  powerful  as  triton. 

<d)  Gelatin  dynamite — Nature. — This  explosive  is  formed 
from  blasting  gelatin  by  the  use  of  an  absorbent  to  solidify  the 
gelatin  and  thus  make  it  more  convenient  for  use*  It  \a  sold  in  this 
country  as  30,  35,  40,  50,  55,  60.  and  70  per  cent  gelatin  dynamite. 
The  actual  percentage  of  nitroglycerin  in  each  of  these  dynamites 
is  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  nominal  quantity  given.  The 
other  ingredients  are  nitrocellulose,  sodium  nitrate,  combustible  ma- 
terial (sulphur,  flour,  wood  pulp,  etc.),  and  calcium  carbonate. 
Gelatin  dynamites  are  of  about  10  per  cent  less  power,  weight  for 
weight,  than  straight  dynamite  of  the  same  nominal  percentage. 
Sixty  per  cent  gelatin  dynamite  Is  equal  to  triton  in  power,  weignt 
lor  weight.  Freezing  of  gelatin  dynamite  is  a  fault  as  in  all  other 
nitroglycerin  explosives.  It  is,  however,  unaffected  by  water  and  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  commercial  dynamites,  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  tunnel  driving. 

Value. — Gelatin  dynamite  is  comparatively  stable,  adapted  to 
work  under  water,  is  of  high  power,  and  is  used  in  great  quantities 
in  this  country. 

(e)  Ammonia  dynamite — Nature. — ^Thls  dynamite  is  sold  In 
five  grades  in  this  country — 30.  35,  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent.  The 
nitroglycerin  plus  the  ammonium  nitrate  in  each  grade  varies 
slightly  from  tne  percentage  given  except  for  the  30  per  cent  grade. 
For  the  60  per  cent  grade  the  variation  amounts  to  al>out  plus  5 
per  cent.  The  other  Ingredients  are  sodium  nitrate^  calcium  car- 
bonate, and  combustible  material. 
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Ammonia  dynamites,  compared  with  other  dynamites,  have  the 
disadvantage  of  taking  up  moisture  very  readily,  because  ammoninm 
nitrate  is  deliquescent,  and  care  should  be  observed  when  they  are 
stored  or  used  in  wet  places. 

Value. — Ammonia  dynamites  are  distinctly  superior  to  other  dyna- 
mites only  for  use  underground  in  the  presence  of  explosive  gases. 
Their  use  and  storage  where  exposed  to  moisture  tends  to  destroy 
their  power.  They  are  used  extensively  in  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States.  The  low  freezing  ammonia  dynamites  are  of  great  importance 
at  the  present  time.  The  high  price  of  glycerin  has  led  to  the  use 
of  this  class  of  dynamite  wherever  water  Is  not  encountered. 

(f)  ESxplosives  for  use  in  coal  mtiies  or  else-vvbere  in  the 
presence  of  pit  grases  (contmercially  knoTFn  as  permissi- 
ble explosives) — Nature. — These  explosives,  forming  a  long  list, 
are  those  whose  length,  detonation,  and  temperature  of  flame  accom- 
panying detonation  will  not  ignite  mixtures  of  pit  gas  and  air. 
Even  for  those  listed  there  is  a  cbarare  limit  above  which  detona- 
tion is  unsafe.  The  ammonia  dynamites  are  included  in  these 
explosives,  as  well  as  other  dynamites  of  low  nitroglyceiin  percent- 
age. The  ammonia  nitrates  and  other  explosives  are  also  included 
in  this  class.  It  is  notable  that  arnnpo^vder,  triton,  picric  acidf 
blastinir  grelatin,  gr^latin  dynamite,  and  grnncotton  are 
not  suitable  for  such  use.  The  name  "  permissible  explosive  '*  has 
very  little  military  significance. 

Valne. — The  great  extent  of  the  use  of  this  group  of  explosives 
makes  them  of  military  value. 

Ammonium  nitrate  explosives. — ^This  class  of  explosives,  de- 
veloped to  some  extent  prior  to  the  present  war,  has  come  to  the  fore 
as  a  general  military  explosive.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  this 
class  the  most  common  ones  contain  70  to  95  per  cent  ammonium 
nitrate,  with  the  addition  of  combustible  material,  such  as  resin, 
meal,  or  naphthalene.  Ammonal  is  a  special  type  of  this  class, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate,  aluminum,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  trinitrotoluol.  All  of  these  explosives  are  very  deli- 
quescent and  insensitive  to  shock. 

Value. — The  economic  conditions  created  by  the  present  war  have 
so  raised  the  prices  of  glycerin  and  toluol  that  this  class  of  ex- 
plosives is  coming  rapidly  into  prominence.  An  ammonium  nitrate 
explosive  is  being  used  as  a  bursting  charge  for  projectiles  by  botli 
groups  of  combatants  in  the  present  war.  It  ts  notable  that  the  only 
point  of  Inferiority  of  selected  types  of  this  group  for  military  use 
is  their  sensitiveness  to  moisture. 

211.  Cblorate  explosives — Nature. — This  group  of  explosives, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chlorate  (sodium  or  potassium) 
with  a  hydrocarbon  oil,  are  in  most  forms  sensitive  to  shock  and 
dangerous  in  use  and  storage.  Cheddites  in  which  castor  oil  is 
used  is  the  most  common  form,  is  not  highly  sensitive  to  shock  or 
friction,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  easily  becoming  hard,  and  is 
then  not  completely  detonated. 

Sprengrel  explosives  are  chlorate  explosives  rendered  reasonably 
safe  by  adopting  the  device  of  Sprengel  and  issuing  the  chlorate 
separately  from  the  combustible  matter.  The  iwtasslum  chlcMrate  is 
made  up  into  porous  cartridges,  and  a  liquid  combustible  is  used; 
the  former  is  dipped  into  the  latter  just  before  use. 

Rack-a-rock,  which  has  been  used  very  extensively  in  America, 
consists  of  cartridges  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  are  dipped  just  be- 
fore use  into  a  combustible  oil*  For  this  purpose  nitrobenzene  is 
used,  or  "  dead  oil,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  from 
coal  tar,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  chlorate  cartridges  are  in- 
closed in  small  bags  of  cotton;  before  use  these  are  placed  in  a  wire 
basket  suspended  from  a  spring  balance  and  dipped  into  a  pail  con- 
taining the  liquid,  until  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
chlorate  has  been  taken  up.  The  chlorate  sometimes  contBiins  an 
addition  of  a  few  per  cent  of  iron  oxide. 


^^^ 
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The  objection  lias  been  raised  to  Sprengel  explosives  of 'this  sort 
that  the  impregnation  is  not  uniform,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
consequently  unreliable. 

Value. — These  explosives  of  the  Sprengel  type  are  of  some  military 
value,  but  have  serious  disadvantages,  as  noted,  and  in  addition  re^ 
quire  considerable  time  to  impregnate  the  chlorate  properly  before  use. 

212.  Guncotton — Nature. — ^Thls  explosive,  manufactured  by  the 
nitration  of  cotton  waste,  is  either  molded  in  small  cylinders  or  fur- 
ther compressed  for  use  in  military  demolitions  into  blocks  or  cylin- 
ders of  a  density  of  from  1.05  to  1.2.  Guncotton  must  be  kept  moist 
and  is  then  highly  Insensitive.  It  requires  a  priming  charge  of  dry 
guncotton  for  detonation.  It  Is  about  1.2  times  as  powerful  as  triton, 
weight  for  weight. 

Value. — Guncotton  is  of  high  power,  easily  obtainable,  but  the 
necessity  of  using  a  priming  charge  of  dry  guncotton  and  its  low 
density  are  disadvantages.  It  Is  used  abroad  to  some  extent  as  a 
military  explosive  for  demolitions. 

213.  SmokelesM  powaer — Nature. — ^Thls  explosive,  used  so 
commonly  as  a  propeuant  for  projectiles,  Is  liable  to  deteriorate  In 
storage,  and  In  storage  must  be  guarded  from  ignition.  It  is  dlflScult 
to  detonate  and,  as  it  has  a  low  velocity  of  detonation,  must  be 
tlioroughly  tamped  for  successful  use  as  a  demolition  agent.  It  has 
about  1.2  times  the  power  of  triton. 

Value. — ^The  large  production  of  this  powder  in  the  United  States 
may  call  for  its  use  In  emergencies.  The  same  Instructions  given  for 
flranpoTrder  apply  to  smokeless  powder.  It  can  only  be  used  effect- 
ively where  thorough  tamping  Is  possible,  as  In  land  mines,  etc. 

214.  The  formula  given  hereafter  for  triton  In  each  case  gives 
the  number  of  one-half  pound  triton  blocks  required.  To  obtain 
the  pound*  of  the  following  explosives  to  do  the  same  work,  multi- 
ply N  (the  numher  of  one-half  pound  triton  hlocks)  by  Lt 
as  given. 


Explosive. 


Picric  acid 

Gun  powder (tf  well  tamped) 

Stialgnt  dynamites:    - 

1 5  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

80  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

45  per  cent 

fiO  per  cent 

55  per  cent 

00  per  cent 

liOW-ireezIng  dynamites  (same  as  Straight  dynamites). 

Blast  Ingrelatln 

G^atin  ^rnamJte: 

30  per  cent 

36  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

£0  per  cent 

55  per  cent 

GO  per  cent 

70  per  cent 

Ammonia  dynamites  (same  as  gelatin  dynamites). 
Cflioliates: 

Itaclc*a-rock 

Guncotton 

Smokeless  powder (U  well  tamped) 


0.50 
1.80 

.  o4 

.78 
.74 
.68 
.62 
.58 
.54 
.50 
.48 
.45 

.26 

.74 
.70 
•  66 
.00 
.56 
.52 
.48 


.78 
.41 
.48 


.   elect 
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n    In    maklDR    op. 

ul  detonBllon  is  generBllT  n 

Dnatton  with  fuses.      The  elect 


•  at  electrlral  t  . 

tonafe  J2  tetryl  cape  In  Beries.     The 
B    (flg.    1831    generates    2.5    amperes 

.-=-ronB  use.     The  lead  a-lrea  from   the 

„,  —  .y  Joined  to  the  lead  wire  from  the  blasting  maehlof. 

Small  ctiari;es  flred  electrleally  are  to  be  conDecied  In  seTleB,  lai^ 
charges  may  be  arranged  either  In  series  or  parallel.  Clrcnita  ar- 
rauBed  tor  electrical  detonation  should  be  always  left  open  nnttl  ]u8t 
before  detonallon.  Closed  circuits  are  likely  to  cause  detonation 
by  Induced  currents  from  near-by  eleclricnl  conduclora  or  even  from 
lightning.  The  electrical  relation  of  the  circuit  for  large  charges  must 
often  be  carefully  compuled.  The  tetry!  blasting  cap  wlih  12-(oot 
lead  wires  has  a  resistance  of  1.9  olima  and  requires  a  current  of 
0.4  of  an  ampere  for  detonallon. 

222.  DetoiiKtliiK  cord  as  Issued  Is  a  lead  tube  6  mm.  tn 
diameter,  filled  with  pulverlJed  trlCoc.  This  cord  Is  used  both  as  a 
detonating  agent  for  friton  and  as  a  means  of  securing  Instantaneons 
detonation  of  a  number  of  charges.  The  cord  Itself  must  be  de- 
tonated by  a  tetryl  cap.  The  trlton  blocks  sre  strung  on  the  cord, 
after  drilling  the  cap  hole  entirely  through  the  trlton  block  with  the 
cord  drill.  Trilon  blocks  can  he  strung  like  beads  on  the  detonat- 
ing cord  and  used  as  necklaces  to  cut  posts,  etc.  Either  the  electric 
or  llie  blasting  cap  may  he  nsed  to  detonate  this  cord.  After  the 
cord  Is  detrinatcd  the  wave  oC  detonation  passes  along  It  practically 
Instantaneously.  All  trlton  blocks  throueh  which  the  detonating 
cord  Is  passed  are  detonated  by  It.  The  connecting  up  of  systems  oC 
charges  by  detonating  cord  is  done  by  silt  connections  as  shown  In 
flgure  180,  The  cord  Is  out  for  this  purpose  with  either  a  knife  or  the 
cord  Hllfter  (flg.  184).  The  passage  of  the  detonating  wave  must 
occur  from  a  main  to  e  silt  and  wrapped  branch.  Wrapping  a  main 
aboot  a  branch  would  merely  cut  a  section  from  the  branch  and  not 
detonate  It.  Figures  ISG  to  lS6a  show  both  the  correct  and  the  In- 
correct method  of  connecting  up  a  system  of  charges  with  cord. 

223.  IndDced  detonation  Is  of  value  In  arranging  simnltaneons 
detonation.  This  Is  done  by  placing  a  blasllne  cap  la  a  block  of 
trlton  and  detonating  this  by  means  ot  the  mechanical  shock  In  air 
from  a  charge  detonated  nearby.     Air  will  carry  oier  detonation  in 


plosive  In  the  Initial  charge.  To  obtain  successful  ladnced  de- 
tonation the  charge  detonated  sympathetically  must  contain  a 
Brmly  seated  open  cap  whose  mouth  points  directly  toward  the 
Initial  charge  and  must  have  no  objects  Intervening.  The  dlataace 
to  which   Induced  detonation  la  practicable  Is : 
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Wig*lSl 


Slg.183 


Vtg,  188 


Fls:.  184 


dtqlnrf'm^.a  Sptic9  m/ffh  Cord, 
FlS.  185 


TbhfO: 


9IS.IMA 


ftl90» 


9M9t0^ 


k^ 


^SE 


»Brmneh. 


Shcorr^ct  *KM  with  CoM. 

Fig.  186a 


rflMf  19*1^ 


mmn. 


Fig.  186 
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BBme  from  tbe  mutch  mlgbt  be  carried  br  tbe  wind  Into  an  anpro, 
tected  open  moutb  ot  one  of  tbe  caps  witb  dlsaatrous  reanlta  to  the 
flrlQg  part;.  Figure  ISS  sbowB  tbe  use  ot  Induced  detonation  in  cnt- 
tine  a  number  of  poBts, 

Figure  ISS  abows  tbe  nae  ot  Induced  detODBtloD  In  cutting  a  doid- 
ber  o(  BtePl  I-beam  Btrlngera. 

Induced  detonation  of  cbargea  mahea  poesible  tbe  arrangement  ol  a 
almultaneous  detonation  wltbout  [be  uae  ot  citber  Instantaneous  fuu 
or  electricity. 

224.  Ab    noted    IieriMifteT,    chaneB   must   be   arranged   as    com- 

Sactly  as  poBBlble  to  attain  the  fnll  effect  ot  tbe  eiploalon,  Nevprtbe- 
^aa.  tiilOD.  both  copperplelcd  and  noncopperplated.  can  be  auccess- 
fullj  detonated  even  wben  pacfced  In  tbe  original  unopened  wooden 
contnlnurs  and  placed  bcnlde  a  boi  of  trlton  that  ia  tben  detonated. 
Figure  ISO  sbows  an  actual   test  In  wblch   19  boies  of  t  ■■ 


_  108  bloelia,  or  114  poundB,  of  trlton.  w 

detonation  of  one  boi  detonated  wttb  one  tetryl  cap. 

22B,  ImproTlsciil  menns  to  attain  dctunutlon  of  certain  ezploslics 
can  occaalonally  be  DBed.  For  InBtance,  one  o(  the  most  useful  expe- 
dients IB  shown  In  flEiire  ISl.  Here  a  service  cartridge  with  flie 
bullet  eitractea  Is  used.  Tbe  cap  end  ot  the  shell  Is  seated  deeplj  la 
the  dynamite.  The  powder  taken  trom  tbe  shell  la  formed  In  a  train 
as  shown.  Ignition  of  the  train  of  powiler  with  a  match  leads  to 
the  detonation  of  the  shell  cap  and  dynamite.  Djnamlte  of  40  per 
cent  or  Btrongec  can  be  detonated  In  this  way 

226.  Detonation  of  expIoslTes  otiier  than 
In  B  almllar  manner  tn  tliat  Riven  for  trltoi 

Sowerfu!  detonatora  obtainable  should  he  une 
otooatora  iDcceaaen  the  [tower  ot  the  detona 
least  a  No.  S  detonating  cap  sboald  be  used 

22i.  Sinmltaneonii  liniltlonB. — When 
Into  a  number  of  charges  It  la  important  tti 
same  instant.  Thle  will  not  be  eaxy  with  tin 
win  not  be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
cautions  miiBt  be  observed  to  avoid  total  faila 
laid  that  the  total  iPDgth  from  the  firing  poir 
tbe  same.  It  Will  be  better  to  use  time  fuse 
the  charge,  and  Instantaneous  fuse  from  the 
193  show  typical  arrangeipetitB.  Tbe  fuse  nee- 
but  must  be  laid  out  bo  tbnt  sparks  from  t: 
reach  any  part  In  front  ot  It.  Thoogb  not  a 
iDstanlaneouK  fuse.  It  Is  well  worth  while  tc 

°™n 'almuftaneoiis'TRnltlonB  by  electricity  the  ftises  ace  connected  to 
■eriesi  that  Is  to  say,  tbev  are  alt  placed  In  the  same  circuit,  flguie 
194.  A  lead  from  tbe  Bring  apparatus  Is  connected  to  one  wire  of  a 
fuse  on  one  flanlt.  The  other  wire  of  this  fuse  la  connected  to  a  wire 
of  the  next  fuse,  and  so  on.  until  the  last  fuse  la  reached,  the  Eecond 
■wire  ot  which  Is  connected  back  by  a  lead  tothe  flrlng  point. 

Figures  197  and  IBS  show  metboils  of  Jointing  wires;  the  former, 
for  temporary  use,  as  a  lend  to  a  fuse  wire;  the  latter,  tor  more  net' 
manent  use.  Tbe  ends  of  the  wires  must  always  Ije  brigbtened  by 
scraping  with  a  knife  or  otherwise.  To  Insulate,  wrap  with  mbbcr 
tape,  lapping  well  onto  the  covering  In  both  directions. 

228.  PrlmlnK. — The  cap  la  Inserted  In  a  cartridge,  usually  called 
ft  pFlmeF.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  herein  to  use  of  eiploslns 
in  or  near  water  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  under  all  circumatances 
tbe  cap  and  primer  mniit  he  Icept  pertectlr  drr-  If  but  one 
primer  1b  used.  It  should  be  placed  near  the  center  of  t*e  charge 
when  tbe  alza  and  shape  of  tbe  charge  permit  It  to  go  In  that  por- 
tion. If  the  cartridges  are  placed  In  a  drill  hole,  aa  In  rock  blasting 
and  aome  demolitions,  tbe  primer  Is  pnt  In  last  with  the  cap  end 
down.     Tbe  cap  may  be  Inaerted  aa  Bhowo  In  tlguiea  196,  196,  and 
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199.  Figure  195  applies  to  caps  fired  by  train  fuse  and  mo  otber 
metliod  may  be  used  with  such  caps.  The  projection  of  about 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  of  the  cap  case  above  the  surface  of  the 
powder  is  to  prevent  the  latter  from  talcingr  Are  from  the  sparks 
of  the  fuse  and  burning  partially  before  the  fuse  goes,  which,  should 
it  occur,  will  reduce  the  force  of  the  explosion  or  may  cause  complete 
failure. 

Primers  must  be  prepared  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  charge  and 
from  the  store  of  caps  and  should  be  placed  as  short  a  time  as  poi^ble 
before  firing. 

229.  Misfires. — In  case  of  a  misfire  there  is  risk  in  approachinf 
the  holes  for  several  minutes,  If  electric  firing  is  used,  and  for  several 
hours  in  case  of  firing  by  fuse.  Bules  to  this  eftect  are  laid  down 
where  safety  to  human  life  is  a  paramount  consideration.  They 
should  be  recognized  in  military  operations  to  the  extent  which  cir- 
cumstances permit.  There  is  also  danger  in  attempting  to  reprlme  a 
charge,  especially  if  tamping  must  be  removed.  The  danger  la  reduced 
by  care  and  bv  avoiding  hard-metal  tools  and  appliances ;  If  possible, 
the  tamping  should  be  removed  with  wooden  tools.  In  any  case,  leave 
a  few  inches  of  tamping  above  the  charge  undisturbed,  then  place 
several  sticks  of  powder  and  a  primer  on  top  of  the  first  charge  and 
fire  again.  When  conditions  permit.  It  Is  better  practice  not  to 
attempt  repriming,  but  to  place  a  new  charge  in  a  position  to  do  all 
or  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  charge. 

The  causes  of  misfires  are  various.  With  electricity,  if  none  of 
the  charges  explode,  the  cause  Is  probably  due  to  overloading  the 
machine,  or  a  short  circuit  in  the  leads,  or  a  complete  break.  An 
effectual,  but  less  probable,  cause  is  deterioration  of  all  the  primers. 
If  part  of  the  charges  fire  and  others  do  not,  the  cause  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  either  a  defective  cap,  due  to  moisture  or  a  broken 
bridge,  or  a  short  circuit  in  the  fuse  wires,  which  prevents  current 
going  through  one  fuse  but  not  the  others :  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
caps  may  not  be  uniform,  and  there  may  be  one  or  more  so  sensitive 
that  they  explode  and  break  the  circuit  before  the  bridges  of  the 
others  have  become  heated  to  the  point  of  ignition. 

230.  Iioadinar. — The  charge  should  fill  the  chamber  as  nearly  as 

firacUcable.  If  drill  holes  are  used,  they  should  be  Just  large  enough 
0  permit  a  cartridge  to  slip  down  without  Jamming.  In  quarrying, 
cartridges  are  frequently  slit  open  before  they  are  placed  In  the  hole, 
so  that  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  tamping  rod,  they  spread  and 
fill  the  hole  completely.  Iiriien  larire  charires  of  free  running 
powder  are  to  be  used,  such  as  dynamite,  Jovite,  and  rack-a-rock,  the 
cartridges  mav  be  opened  and  the  contents  put  in  bulk  Into  another 
receptacle.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  charges  will  be  made  up  by 
bunching  sticks  or  strings  of  cartridges  and  tying  them  together. 
Tlie  nakinflT  np,  and  every  possible  detail  of  preparation, 
should  be  done  above  sronnd,  leaving  as  little  to  do  in  the  mine 
as  possible.  Charges  must  not  be  made  up  Into  slses  or  weights 
which  can  not  be  conveniently  carried  through  the  gaUeries  and 
placed  In  the  chamber. 

Tbe  cbarirtnir  should  be  personally  directed  by  the  re- 
sponsible officer,  and  if  but  one  person  can  get  at  the  charge  at  a 
time,  he  should  place  the  powder  himself.  Such  Illumination  as  may 
be  necessary  must  beprovided  by  closed  lights,  with  effective  precau- 
tions against  fire.  When  the  primer  is  placed  in  the  middle  cHT  a 
bulky  charge,  the  wires  or  fuse  must  be  led  out  through  the  powder. 
Only  instantaneous  fuse  can  be  so  used.    If  time  fuse  must  be  used, 

8 lace  the  primer  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  charge  so  arranged 
liat  it  must  go  before  aily  sparks  from  the  fuse  can  set  fire  to  the 
powder. 

When  electric  firing  Is  used,  the  wires  of  each  fuse  shoula  be  twisted 
together  at  the  ends  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  chance  current 
going  through  the  fuse  and  for  identification  for  connecting  to  each 
other  and  to  the  leads.    Care  must  be  taken  that  at  no  stage  of  the 
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loading  or  tamping  is  a  strain  brought  on  any  fuse  or  fuse  wires,  or 
any  injury  done  to  their  coverings. 

231.  TampinsT  is  less  Important  for  high  explosives  than  for 
gunpowder,  since  the  former  do  a  fair  proportion  of  their  work  with- 
out tamping,  while  the  latter  does  practically  none.  Light  tamping 
is  desirable,  however,  and  may  consist  of  the  excavated   earth  re- 

?»laeed  in  the  communication  next  to  the  chamber  to  a  distance  of  6 
o  10  feet.     The  use  of  high  explosives  facilitates  tamping,  because  so 
many  charges  can  be  placed  in  drill  holes,  which  are  easily  tamped. 

For  drill  holes  in  rock  which  will  hold  it,  water  is  the  best  possible 
tamping,  otherwise  sand  or  stone  dust  may  be  used.  If  the  hole 
points  upward,  the  top  should  be  covered  with  a  board  or  thick 
brush  to  stop  the  tamping,  which  Is  blown  out  like  a  projectile.  If 
neighboring  ground  can  not  be  cleared  for  firing,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  probable  crater  should  be  masked  by  brush  or  timbers  piled  upon 
it  and  weighted  down  If  necessary. 

232.  Effects  of  explosion. — It  may  be  assumed  as  sufficiently 
exact  for  present  purposes  that  charges  of  the  same  explosive  develop 
total  energies  directly  proportional  to  their  weights.  This  energy  Is 
exerted  in  nil  directions  in  compression  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
The  distance  at  which  this  disturbance  remains  sufficient  to  destroy 
galleries  is  called  the  radius  of  rapture,  R.  B.  The  surface 
Joining  the  ends  of  these  radii  is  called  the  surface  of  rupture. 

If  the  charge  is  large  enough,  further  relief  of  pressure  is  afforded 
by  the  bodily  displacement  of  a  part  of  the  surrounding  medium  on 
the  side  which  presents  the  shortest  distance  fcom  the  charge  to  the 
surface.  The  relief  of  pressure  on  one  side  shortens  all  radii  of  rup- 
ture which  hare  a  component  in  that  direction,  but  does  not  appre- 
ciably affect  those  which  have  no  such  component.  Hence,  when  ma- 
terial is  displaced  the  surface  of  rupture  is  ellipsoidal ;  when  no 
material  is  displaced  it  is  spherical.     Figure  201  illustrates  in  a  very 

feneral  way  the  supposed  relations  of  crat«^  and  radii  of  rupture, 
t  is  not  baseti  on  exact  data. 
The  space  left  by  this  bodilv  displacement  of  material  is  called  a 
crater.  The  determination  or  the  crater  which  a  particular  charge 
in  a  particular  place  will  produce,  or  of  what  charge  must  be  put  in 
that  place  to  produce  the  given  crater,  or  where  a  given  charge  must 
be  plai'tM  to  pnxluce  a  desired  crater,  are  problems  constantly  arising 
in  militarr  mining. 

l^ure  200  shows  a  cross  section  of  a  typical  crater  in  earth.    The 

JK^sition  of  the  charge  is  indicated:  ^B  Is  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
'/>  is  the  Ilae  of  least  resistaaec,  commonly  designated  L.  L.  R. 
or.  in  f^^rmulas«  I:  DB  is  the  crater  radias,  and  CE  the  radios 
at  explcMioa.  All  the  elements  of  the  crater  are  reckoned  with 
r«Nspei^t  to  the  positives  of  the  charge  and  tte  oP<»iing  of  the  original 
grtmud  surfat'e.  This  opening  for  lerrt  ground  is  circular  in  form 
and  is  approximately  the  intersection  of  the  ^beroid  of  rupture  by 
the  ground  surface. 

i>aiers  are  designated  as  oac-Uacd.  t^ra-Uacd,  etc,  accord- 
ing as  the  diameter  is  om-v.  twk-e.  •*  tkree  times  the  L.  L.  R.  A 
t>vvvUQed  cmter  is  als>o  called  a  caasasaa  aatac;  lees  than  two- 
Uox^  aaderclukrircd ;  and  more  than  tw<»-Hned.  avcrcMarflrcd.  A 
miov^  which  doets  nv>(  bretAk  the  surfaee  is  called  a  eaaaaaflct. 
When  a  crater  is  fortacd  the  part  of  the  total  work  of  the  charge 
orvsented  in  crai'^'r  effect?  i*  assumed  to  be  propMtlonal  to  the 
-  iume  ixf  earth  aotiiallT  moved.  As  a  part  is  thrown  vertically 
ui^ward  and  faUs  Kiti'k  iv^^c^^v  into  place  ing.  200t,  tlie  bole  actually 
Kit  iKv<*  mu  icxH*ry^s>ent  tbc  t^ar^h  Movit-d.  The  total  vohnne  moved  te 
assttunevU  f»\>u»  K.*atty  evjtvrt^rteot^  to  be  leprtcentcd  by  the  frustum 
vJf  a  vNvktcv  ?CK**tt  ttt  ji^viiott  in  '^itirv  2\^  baring  the  crater  opening 
fv^r  ttv  Uf^tvr  tv*ssi\  A  >M;r\>  !>?  the  Nttaweter  L.  I^  R.  for  its  smaller 
^u»!*^  *«sl  t-  U  K-  ^^  'E>i  b-eU^c.  tVr  each  cvbic  yard  of  volume  of 
*uch  i*  tYuv^uvtt  4A  svti:^  tt  %vu^5  s.>i  expUoisive  is  allowed,  and  it  is 
t^^A  ^b^'^^  *:to  \^^lr^^\>^vw^^^<  %vut?  **^  cbarse  fe  ascertained.  Tbe 
«k«^U  >\t(4«i^t  ¥*  *^>^  v;u4.ytUvv  >.»4  ^»«\lejr  re«)iured  to  tMrovr  oat  1 
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enblc  yard.  It  has  been  experimentally  determined  for  gunpowder 
and  is  deduced  for  other  expiosives  from  their  correspondmg  in- 
tensities. 

The  crater  -rolnme,  or  volume  of  the»  conical  frustum  (fig.  200), 
may,  for  any  glyen  ratio  of  height  and  crater  radius,  be  expressed  by 
the  cube  of  the  height,  L.  L.  R.,  multiplied  by  a  numerical  constant, 
and  hence  the  weight  of  explosive  required  to  produce  a  crater  or 
corresponding  proportions  may  also  be  expressed  by  t*  multiplied  by 
a  constant.  The  constant  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material, 
as  well  as  with  the  proportion  is  of  crater. 

233.  Table  II  gives  constants  for  various  classes  of  materials  and 
for  craters  from  1  to  6  lines,  the  former  practically  a  camouflet  and 
the  latter  the  largest  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  results.  The 
table  also  gives  constants  from  which  the  R.  R.  may  be  determined. 

Table  II.— CONSTANTS  FOR  DETERMINING  CHARGES  AND 
RADIUS  OF  RUPTURE  OF  MINES. 


Kind  of  materiaL 


Light  earth 

Common  earth 

Hard  sand 

Hardpan 

Ordinary  brick  ma- 
sonry. 

Medium  rock  or  good 
new  brickwork. 

Best  old  brickwork 

Hor 


1= 


i 


•sl 


Rad.  rupture|^°^- 


0.005  a  012 


.006 
.007 
.008 
.010 

.013 

.014 


.015 
.019 
.023 
.026 

.034 

.038 


1.0 
1.0 


0.027 
.033 
.042 
.050 
.057 

.075 

.083 


Overcharged. 


I 


I 


1.7 
1.1 


0.081  a  185  0.351 


a 


^ 


Remarks. 


.094 
.126 
.150 
.161 


.229 
.288 
.343 
.391 


2.5 
1.2 


a594 
.7331 
.924 


.433 
.546 
.6501.100 
.7411.254 

.9751.650 


.22$   .514 

.250  .560;i.  079 1.826 


3.4 
1.7 


'4.0 

;2.o 


5.0 
2.5 


These  numbers  to 
be  multiplied  by 
{3  for  charges  of 
50percentdynar 
mice  in  pounds. 


(These  niunbers  to 
be  multiplied  by  < 
for  radius  in  feet. 


For  gun  ootton  or  75  per  cent  dynamite,  reduce  charges  foundf  rom  above  table  40 
per  cent;  for  ammonal,  reduce  50  per  cent. 

Strengrth  of  trlton. — If  triton  is  taken  as  being  7/5  as  efficient 
as  50  per  cent  dynamite  and  the  constants  given  in  the  formula  and 
tables  for  50  per  cent  dynamite  be  therefore  multiplied  by  7/7,  suc- 
cessful results  may  be  obtained. 

Tlie  ^veivht  of  dtarse  may  be  determined  from  Table  II.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  user  of  this  table  must  exercise  his  judg- 
.ment  in  classing  the  soil  under  the  headings  given,  so  that  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  table  gives  charges  absolutely.  If  the  mine  is 
important,  powder  not  scarce,  and  no  information  has  been  obtained 
from  actual  firings  in  the  soil,  the  tabular  charges  should  be  in- 
creased 10  per  cent  for  large  quantities  and  60  per  cent  for  small 
ones.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  if  more  powder  than  neces- 
sary is  used  the  excess  may  be  said  to  be  wasted,  if  less  than  the 
proper  amount  is  used,  not  only  is  the  total  quantity  used  wasted, 
but  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  getting  it  into  place  are  also  wasted, 
and  the  opportunity  to  gain  advantage  by  successful  firing  is  lost. 
In  all  uses  of  explosives  in  mining  the  maxim  for  the  first  charge 
should  be,  do  not  spare  tlie  po^vder.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
charge  fired  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  whenever  it  is  ob- 
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▼lous  that  more  powder  than  necessary  has  been  used  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  to  economize  powder  in 
future  firings.  The  -vForst  mistake  that  can  be  made  is  having 
the  first  charflre  too  aq^ll. 

234.  Land  mines. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  mines  or  g^roups  of 
mines  usually  formed  by  excavation  from  the  surface  and  designed 
to  be  exploded  at  the  moment  the  enemy  is  over  them.  Such  mines 
are  usuallv  employed  in  front  of  defensive  positions  and  in  con- 
nection with  visible  obstacles.  It  is  not  permissible  to  plant  such 
mines  in  any  ground  which  is  not  obvionsly  prepared  for  defense. 
Any  person  who  ventures  on  space  so  prepared  does  so  at  his  peril, 
but  if  there  is  a  road  or  path  open  to  passage  through  such  ground 
mines  must  not  be  placed  therein,  or  in  a  place  where  the  explosion 
would  injure  persons  occupying  the  road.  If  any  defensive  works  or 
recognized  obstacles  are  thrown  across  the  road,  indicating  that  it  is 
closed  to  traffic,  the  road  may  be  mined  to  a  reasonable  distance  in 
front  of  them. 

The  charges  are  placed  deep  enough  only  to  avoid  artillery  pro- 
jectiles. If  no  artillery  fire  is  to  be  expected  they  may  be  placed  Just 
under  the  surface.  If  a  bore  hole  is  sufficient  the  charge  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  the  hole  well  tamped.  If  an  open  pit  is  dug  the 
mine  chamber  should  be  in  firm  ground  at  one  side  and  the  hole 
back  filled  and  well  rammed. 

The  depth  fixed,  the  charge  may  be  adjusted  to  give  a  2  or  3  line 
crater.  The  mines  may  be  in  one  or  more  rows.  Two  rows,  30  to  40 
yards  apart,  are  a  good  arrangement.  The  intervals  between  mines 
in  a  row  should  be  such  that  the  craters  will  nearly  but  not  quite 
join.  The  positions  of  the  mines  should  be  concealed  as  completely 
as  possible  and  further  sophisticated  by  disturbing  the  ground  sii^tly 
at  points  where  there  are  no  mines  and  so  situated  as  to  suggest  a 
systematic  arrangement. 

A  fongrasse  is  a  land  mine  In  which  the  volume  of  the  crater  is 
artificially  prepared  to  increase  its  range  and  effect.  Figure  202 
shows  the  form  which  has  been  most  used.  The  earth  excavated 
must  be  piled  around  the  pit,  as  shown,  and  well  tamped  to  prevent 
the  charge  blowing  out  behind  the  stones.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
undercut  the  bank  as  shown  in  the  section.  If  the  soil  will  not  stand 
it  may  be  thrown  out  to  its  natural  angle  and  back  filled  and  tamped 
against  the  stones.  A  charge  of  25  pounds  should  scatter  a  cubic 
yard  of  stones  over  an  area  200  by  100  yards. 

This  form  Is  difficult  to  conceal  and  very  easily  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  Another  form,  with  the  axis  vertical,  is  shown  in  figure 
203.  It  is  possible  to  conceal  it  by  sprinkling  earth  over  it,  ana  an 
automatic  firing  device  may  be  used  with  it,  which  is  not  practicable 
with  the  inclined  form. 

235.  The  isrnitinsr  means  may  be  instantaneous  fuse  or  elec- 
tricity. Fuses  or  wires  should  be  laid  in  trenches  1  to  8  feet  deep. 
Mines  are  classed  with  respect  to  the  method  of  firing  as  Jnclfirntent 
and  anton&atic  Jndsrment  mines  are  controlled  from  a  firing 
point  and  can  be  fired  only  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  Aatomatie 
mines  are  arranged  to  be  fired  by  the  disturbance  of  some  apparatus 
In  or  near  them.  Automatic  and  judgment  firing  are  often  combined 
for  the  same  mines.  If  flrlngr  by  cap,  the  automatic  firing  device 
takes  the  form  of  a  mechanical  trisrsrer,  which  may  be  operated 
by  the  pressure  of  feet  on  the  ground  over  it,  or  by  the  pulling  of  a 
wire  stretched  along  the  line  at  such  height  as  to  be  tripi^  by 
the  feet.  With  electric  firing  this  device  is  called  a  clrenlt  closer, 
and  the  actuating  force  operates  to  close  a  contact  which  completes 
a  metallic  circuit  from  the  battery  to  the  fuse. 

Planting  and  operation  of  land  mines  will  ordinarily  he  the  work 
of  technical  troops  supplied  with  approved  apparatus. 

236.  Mine  tactics. — In  siege  operations  mining  is  done  at  close 
quarters,  and  is,  or  should  be,  opposed  by  countermining  by  the 
«oemy.  Tfaare  la  t^n  a  doable  purpose  in  view — ^to  reach  the  orig- 
inal obje<lttte  1^  fmtaif^Wh  ^dmrge  where  intended  and  firing  it. 
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and  while  so  doing  to  detect  and  circumyent  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  interfere  or  to  prosecute  any  enterprise  of  his  own. 

The  only  imfornuition  «f  neighboring  operations  which  is  ob- 
tainable results  from  the  aoand  of  ^vorkinar  carried  through  the 
earth.  In  compact  «oil  an  ordinary  blow  of  a  pick  can  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  the  most  careful  working  is  audible  to  a 
distance  of  20  feet.  Other  sounds,  such  as  rumbling  of  trucks,  and 
especially  tamping,  can  be  heard  farther.  These  distances  yary  with 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  the  listener.  When  more 
than  one  gallery  is  driven  they  should  be  parallel  and  not  farther 
apart  than  twice  the  range  of  hearing,  so  that  an  enemy's  gallery 
penetrating  between  them  will  be  heard  from  one  or  both.  Returns 
may  be  run  out  from  the  extreme  galleries  to  detect  the  sound  of 
working  on  the  flanks.  Such  galleries  are  called  liateners.  They 
should  not  be  large. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  detect  the  enemy's  working  and  to  ayold. 
so  far  as  possible,  giving  him  like  information.  At  occasional  and 
irregular  intervals  all  work  should  cease,  all  extraneous  sounds  be 
cut  off,  and  men  with  quick  and  trained  hearing  should  listen  for 
sounds  of  working  and  estimate  the  distance  and  direction.  A  map 
of  the  galleries  should  be  kept,  and  whenever  two  headings  are 
approaching,  listening  should  he  done  in  them  and  the  estimates 
made  by  the  men  compared  with  the  measurements  on  the  map  as 
a  check  on  the  range  of  hearing.  Accuracy  of  perception  of  the 
sounds  may  be  tested  by  tapping  messages  across. 

When  hostile  parties  have  approached  within  destructive  range  of 
each  other  the  one  who  fires  first  is  tlie  winner,  but  the  nearer  he  is 
or  the  longer  he  holds  his  fire,  the  more  complete  the  victory.  Bach 
party  will  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  when  the  other  party  is  getting 
ready  to  fire,  and  hence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  sophisti- 
cate the  sounds  connected  with  loading.  Digging  should  continue  at 
some  point  near  the  end,  and  all  movements  of  trucks  or  other  opera- 
tions which  make  a  noise  should  be  continued  not  less  frequently, 
and  certainly  not  more  frequently,  than  during  the  digging.  Espe- 
cially shoula  tamping  be  cautiously  done.  The  moat  probable 
mistake  is  premature  flrinsy  and  it  should  be  impressed  upon 
all  concerned  that  it  is  better  to  come  into  actual  collision 
with  the  enemy's  miners  than  to  fire  prematurely. 

Galleries  are  much  more  vulnerable  to  a  side  than  an  end  attack. 
If  the  enemy's  heading  can  be  located,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  a  position  on  one  side  of  his  gallery.  The  best  position  is  nearly 
abreast  of  the  end,  a  little  in  rear,  so  that  if  he  is  still  digging  a 
considerable  length  of  his  gallery  will  be  destroyed,  or  if  he  Is  load- 
ing or  loaded  his  mine  will  be  exploded. 

For  long  galleries  the  difliculties  of  ventilation  and  earth  dis- 
posal may  make  it  advisable  to  take  a  new  departure.  The  heads 
of  galleries  are  brought  on  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  branches  run  for- 
ward from  each  so  as  to  end  at  intervals  of  one  and  one-half  times  the 
depth  below  the  surface,  charged  for  common  mines  and  fired  sim- 
ulianeously.  An  elongated  crater  is  produced,  which  becomes  a 
lodgment  for  new  galleries  as  well  as  an  advanced  parallel  in  any 
system  of  surface  approaches.  The  old  galleries  are  reopened  to 
form  rear  communications.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  entire 
underground  operations  have  been  directed  to  the  single  purpose  of 
forming  such  an  advanced  trench  in  a  position  which  could  not  be 
reached  on  the  surface. 

It  will  rarely  be  possible  to  get  close  enough  to  do  serious  dam- 
age with  a  camouflet,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  he  advantageous 
to  avoid  breaking  ground  at  the  surface.  The  maximum  camouflet 
charge — one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  common  mines — gives  an  H.  B.  B. 
somewhat  less  than  the  L.  B.  R.,  which  will  usually  be  not  more 
than  15  feet,  while  a  6-line  crater  has  an  H.  R.  B.  of  5  times  L.  B.  B. 
As  countermining  will  usually  result  in  a  crater,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  surface  work  so  that 
it  will  be  an  advantage  if  possible  and  certainly  not  a  detriment. 
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DEMOLITIONS. 

237.  Military  demolitions  have  for  thelf  purpose  to  destroy  or 
make  unserviceable  any  object  in  the  theater  of  war  the  preservation 
of  which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  army  or  favorable  to  the  en- 
emy, excepting  always  objects  neutralized  by  international  convention 
or  the  laws  of  war. 

The  principal  objects  of  demolition  may  be  divided  into  -two  scb- 
eral  classes,  viz : 

Natural  or  artificial  objects  having  no  intrinsic  or  perauuient 
value,  such  as  accidents  of  ground  and  structures  of  purely  military 
character ;  and 

Nntural  or  artificial  objects  having  intrinsic  or  permanent  value, 
or  adapted  to  useful  purposes  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  buildings 
and  communications. 

Demolition  is  permissible  only  under  a  military  necessity. 
For  the  first  class  of  objects  above  the  military  necessity  is  obvious, 
since  the  destruction  is  aimed  directly  and  exclusively  at  the  enemy's 
fighting  eflQciency. 

For  the  second  class,  the  destruction  affects  others  besides  the 
armed  enemy,  and  for  this  class  the  existence  of  a  military  necessity 
justifying  demolition  can  not  be  presumed  but  must  be  determined  at 
the  moment,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  destruction  or  dis- 
ablement explicitly  ordered  by  competent  authority. 

Demolitions  of  a  local  character,  which  have  no  effect  elsewhere, 
may  be  made  on  the  order  of  the  immediate  commander,  as  may  also 
demolitions  of  a  more  serious  character,  but  which  are  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  a  local  force.  For  example,  a  small  force  in  retreat 
may  interrupt  a  bridge  to  avoid  capture,  but  the  destruction  should 
go  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  result  immediately 
desired  by  detaining  the  pursuers  long  enough  to  enable  the  pursued 
to  make  their  escape.  Demolitions  which  are  intended  to,  or  In  their 
ultimate  consequences  may  affect  a  larger  force  or  a  greater  terri- 
tory, must  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  general  of  an  army  or  other 
force  operating  independently.  In  case  of  doubt,  orders  should  be 
sought  from  the  highest  accessible  commander.  An  officer  upon 
whom  work  of  demolition  is  devolved  should,  if  not  provided  VFith 
proper  orders,  ask  for  them. 

238.  Methods  employed. — Demolitions  may  be  made  by  fire*  by 
meclianlcal  means,  or  by  explosives.  Fire  is  the  only  re- 
course when  absolute  destruction  is  necessary,  as  in  case  of  food 
supplies,  munitions  of  war,  structural  materials,  etc.  Soluble  matter, 
as  gunpowder,  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  might  be  destroyed  in  water,  but 
this  method  Is  laborious.  Burning  is  equally  effective  and  much 
easier.  For  quick  results  with  slow-burning  materials  a  quantity  of 
highly  combustible  stuff  must  he  collected.  A  small  fire  gains  head- 
way very  slowly  and  much  time  is  lost.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tiie 
fire  does  not  spread  to  objects  not  intended  to  be  destroyed. 

239.  Demolition  by  mechanical  means  is  too  simple  to  require,  and 
too  varied  to  permit,  detailed  description.  Reference  is  made  to  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  best  method  may  not  be  obvious. 

Abatis  is  difficult  to  destroy.  If  the  trees  are  dry,  time  suffices,  and 
concealment  is  not  essential,  fire  is  best ;  otherwise,  if  working  from 
the  front,  cut  up  and  carry  away  enough  trees  to  make  a  passage 
through.  If  working  from  the  rear,  loosen  the  fastenings  of  the  butts 
and  haul  away  bodily  with  ropes. 

TTire  entangrlcments  must  be  cut  with  nippers,  the  more  and 
shorter  the  pieces  the  better.  Wire  may  be  cut  with  an  ax  or  machete 
if  a  block  or  wood  is  held  behind  it  as  an  anvil.  Trous  de  loup  are 
leveled  by  shoveling  the  walls  into  the  pits,  or  bridged  with,  planks, 
fascines,  or  other  materials. 

Palisades  and  stockades  may  be  cut  down  with  axes  or  saws,  or 
the  earth  may  be  dug  away  from  one  side  and  the  logs  pulled  over. 
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247.  Calculation  of  finsntlty  of  explosive. 

Let  Rs^radina  of  ruptmre  in  feet. 

Let  Naanmnber    of    one-Half    pound    bloclca    of    triton    re- 

Quired. 
Let  Ks=a  factor  depending  upon  tMe  material   blasted. 
Let  C«=a  factor  depending  upon  tK^  l<Msation  and  tanipins 

of  the  cbarsc. 

Then  N=5/4  R«  K  C 

This  formula  gives  a  quantity  of  charge  sufficient  to  blast  out  a 
cone  of  material,  the  center  of  charge  being  the  apex  and  the  base 
having  a  radius  equal  to  R.  The  altitude  of  the  cone  equals  the 
depth  at  which  the  charge  is  placed  within  the  material.  Such  a 
charge  will  be  referred  to  as  a  breacliins:  cliararc.  The  radius 
of  rupture  so  determined  is  the  radius  of  a  sphere  within  whose  sur- 
face all  material  is  completely  shattered.  The  center  of  the  sphere 
Is,  of  course,  at  the  center  of  the  cbarfre.  Figure  204  shows  a 
charge  placed  at  a  depth  of  R ;  figure  205  shows  a  charge  placed  at 
a  depth  less  than  R. 

Figure  206  shows  the  effect  of  blasting  a  masonry  wall  with  a 
series  of  charges  inserted  in  holes  driven  to  the  center  of  the  wall. 

In  figure  207  the  holes  are  driven  but  a  portion  of  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  the  wall,  and  in  figure  208  the  charges  are  placed  in 
cavities  in  the  face  of  the  wall. 

In  figure  209  the  charge  is  placed  against  the  face  of  the  wall. 
R  is  indicated  on  each  of  the  figures.  This  formula  is  of  general  use 
in  computing  charges  for  land  mines  and  for  the  demolition  of  struc- 
tures of  masonry  and  of  earth  embankments  and  for  the  blasting  of 
rock. 

248.  The  'valne  of  Ky  tbe  material  factor,  is  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  table: 

Good  masonry,  concrete  or  rock. 

Valne  of  K. 

R  under  3  feet : . O.  6 

R  bet^veen  3  and  6  feet 1_      .4 

R  betTveen  6  and  7  feet .35 

R  over  7  feet ,30 

Poor  masonry,  shale  or  bard  pan  (all  values  of  R) .  30 

Ordinary  eartb   (all  values  of  R) ,  07 

For  very  dense  concrete  or  lirst-class  masonry  multiply 

above  factors  for  good  masonry  by 1.3 

For  reinforced  concrete  multjfply  above  factors   for  good 

masonry   by 2.0 

249.  The  value  of  C  is  chosen  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  loca- 
tion of  the  charge  and  the  extent  of  the  tamping.  C  equals  1.0  for 
charges  placed  in  a  bored  hole  and  thoroughly  tamped  as  in  a  land 
mine.      (See  fig*  210  and  211.) 

250.  The  cbargre  may  be  computed,  but  to  save  time  the  charts 
A,  B,  and  C  (figs.  212,  213,  214)  are  generally  to  be  used.  These  give 
the  number  of  blocks  required  for  values  of  R  from  1  to  35  feet. 

These  curves  are  to  be  used  as  follows : 

1.  Place  a  straight  edge  horizontally  cutting  the  left  side  of  the 
cross-section  paper  at  the  value  of  R. 

2.  At  the  intersection  of  the  straight  edge  and  the  curve  labeled 
"  5/4  R  «  "  drop  a  line  vertically  and  intersect  the  line  labeled  with  the 
selected  value  of  C. 

3.  Project  this  point  horizontally  until  the  line  labeled  with  the 
selected  value  of  K  is  intersected. 
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4.  Project  this  point  vertically  upward  and  read  on  the  scale  at 
the  top  of  the  cross-section  sheet  the  number  of  ]ialf-^oiuii.d  blocks 
of  trltoD  required. 

5.  If  the  material  blasted  is  reinforced  concrete  or  very  dense  cod- 
crete,  determine  N  for  good  masonry  and  then  multiply  by  2.0  for 
reinforced  concrete  or  by  1,3  If  very  dense  concrete. 

6.  Figures  215  to  218  illustrate  the  use  of  this  curve. 

251.  The  curves  enable  K  and  C  to  be  varied  readily,  and  the  expe- 
rience in  actual  demolitions  will  readily  determine  valuable  data  as 
to  more  accurate  values  of  K  and  C.  Demolitions  made  in  peace 
time  are  always  to  be  viewed  as  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  to 
securing  information  as  to  the  value  of  K  and  C. 

252.  Shattering:  chargres  dlflfer  from  breaching  charges  in  that 
the  material  is  only  loosened  and  is  not  blasted  away.  Such  charges 
are  to  be  used  in  quarrying,  as  an  aid  to  mechanical  demolitions,  and  in 
mining.  The  shattering  effect  extends  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
R.  Figure  219  shows  a  breaching  charge  to  the  left  and  the  same 
charge  as  a  shattering  charge  to  the  right. 

Figure  220  shows  a  charge  placed  in  a  counter  mine  to  destroy  the 
hostile  drift  M.  This  charge  must  be  kept  at  least  2  R  below  the 
surface  to  avoid  shattering  tne  surface  of  the  ground. 

253.  Dlstrlbateil  chargres,  breacliingr  dtargres — Cbarares 
in  a  row  are  to  be  used  to  breach  through  slabs  or  walls  of  masonry 
or  concrete.  The  formula  for  the  computation  of  such  charges  is 
N  a=  4  R^  K  -G  per  yard.  The  symbols  have  the  same  meanmg  as 
given  for  the  formula  for  breaching  charges.  K  and  C  have  the  same 
values  as  given  In  the  formula  for  breaching  charges.  For  reinforced 
concrete  K  Is  doubled,  as  previously  noted,  and  in  addition  a  value 
of  R  is  chosen  equal  to  one-fourth  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab  or 
wall. 

254.  Chart  D  (fig.  221)  is  to  be  used  in  computing  the  charge 
required.  Its  use  is  similar  to  charts  A,  B,  and  C  for  concentrated 
charges.     (See  figs.  222  and  223.) 

255.  Chargres  in  a  row  require  about  twice  as  much  explosive 
as  concentrated  charges.  Their  use  is  the  exception  and  generally  to 
be  restricted  to  the  demolition  of  thin  slabs  or  walls. 

256.  Timber, — Timber  can  be  destroyed  by  flre  or  by  cutting. 
Trees  16  Inches  in  diameter  or  under  are  more  quickly  destroyed  by 
cutting  than  by  explosives.  Explosives  are  used  principally  where 
the  demolition  has  to  be  delayed  until  a  given  moment  and  then 
executed  instantly.     Single  charges  are  computed  as  follows : 

Ghargre  ontside  timber,  N  =>  .03  D^, 
Chargre  inside  timber,  N  >=  .008  D*, 

in  which  N  »=  number  of  half-ponnd  blocks  of  triton  and  D  b-  least 
diameter  of  timber  in  inches.  If  the  timber  be  green,  tough,  or 
knotty,  the  charge  is  increased  50  per  cent.  A  rough  rule  for  com- 
pressed triton  charges  is  to  allow  six  blocks  per  square  foot  of  cross 
section  for  outside  charges  and  two  blocks  per  square  foot  for  inside 
charges.  For  timbers  24  inches  or  less  in  diameter  bore  a  hole  to 
within  1  inch  of  the  opposite  face  and  fill  to  1  Inch  from  the  top  with 
triton. 

257.  If  triton  sticks  are  used  and  inserted  in -bore  holes  in  the 
timber,  the  formula  becomes  Ni  =  .01 XD*,  in  which  Ni »—  the  nnm- 
ber  of  sticlcs  of  triton  weigrhingr  .4  of  a  ponnd  each  and 
D  «.  the  least  diameter  of  the  timber  in  inches. 

Figure  224  illustrates  the  placing  of  charges  for  the  demolition  of 
a  timber  bent. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  D*  and  is  to  be  used  in  com- 
puting tbe  charges  required : 

VALUE  OF  D«. 


D. 

D«. 

D. 

D«. 

D. 

D«. 

D. 

r». 

6 

36 

14 

196 

22 

484 

30 

900 

7 

49 

15 

226 

23 

529 

31 

961 

8 

64 

16 

256 

24 

576 

32 

1,024 

9 

81 

17 

289 

25 

625 

33 

1,089 

10 

100 

18 

324 

26 

676 

34 

1,156 

11 

121 

19 

361 

27 

729 

35 

1,225 

12 

144 

20 

400 

28 

784 

36 

1,296 

13 

169 

21 

441 

29 

841 

fMgure  225  illustrates  tbe  placing  of  charges  for  the  cutting  of  a 
number  of  timber  stringers. 

Figure  226  shows  the  charges  placed  for  the  destruction  of  round 
timbers  by  inserting  the  triton  in  bored  holes. 

258.  Steel. — Bessemer  steel  crystallizes,  breaks,  and  throws  its 
fragments  generally  away  from  the  explosive.  Open-hearth  sted 
tears  and  may  throw  fragments  in  any  direction.  These  fragments 
are  frequently  large  and  projected  with  force  enough  to  carry  them 
from  400  to  1,000  yards  or  more.  Extra  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  shield  the  firing  detachment.  Tree  trunks  12  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  make  good  field  shelter. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  charges  required  to  cuf  heavy 
steel  I-beams  and  built-up  steel  girders  and  columns  the  following 
formula  is  to  be  used : 

N^siminber  of  one-half  pound  blocks  of  triton  reqiilred. 
A=area  in  square  inches  of  tlte  cross  section  of  tlte 
steel  member  to  be  cut. 

A  number  of  illustrative  examples  are  attached,  by  means  of  which 
the  use  of  the  formula  will  be  evident.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
charge  must  be  placed  against  the  steel  member  so  that  the  greateot 
quantity  of  explosive  will  be  near  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cross 
section. 

To  prevent  an  overestimate  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  quantity 
of  triton  carried,  the  study  and  use  of  the  above  formula  are  recom- 
mended. 

A  bandy  rule,  applicable  only  to  If  by  1|  by  8^  inch  triton 
blocks,  is  that  a  line  of  blocks  entirely  across  the  plate  will,  if  laid 
on  side,  cut  a  1-inch  plate,  or,  if  stood  on  end,  will  cut  a  li-inch 
plate.  Up  to  and  including  five  rows,  each  additional  row  of  blocks 
on  side  adds  I  inch  and  each  additional  row  of  blocks  on  end  adds  2 
inch  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal  which  can  be  cut. 

259.  Steel  bridgres — Trusses. — In  destroying  a  bridge,  try  to 
cut  the  complete  cross  section.  Charges  should  be  placed  in  the 
upper  and  lower  members  of  the  trusses  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  best  place  for  rupture  is  near  the  abutments  where  the  chords 
have  the  least  cross  section,  except  in  a  cantilever  bridge,  which 
should  be  cut  over  the  towers.  By  choosing  the  panel  points  for  the 
location  of  the  charges,  they  may  easily  be  confined  and  tamped,  and 
maximum  results  will  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  number  or 
charges. 

In  the  case  of  a  heavy  bridge,  the  amount  of  explosive  carried  will 
frequently  be  adequate  to  cut  only  one  chord.     In  this  case,  the  chord 
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In  case  of  a  timbered  tunnel,  the  timber  bents  may  be  demolished 
by  cutting  the  yertical  posts.  The  charges  should  be  placed  as  shown 
In  figure  243.  The  bents  demolished  should  be  located  at  the  point 
where  the  heaviest  load  is  carried  by  the  tinberingk  Tbid  point  can 
often  be  located  by  observing  the  effects  of  the  weight  in  aistorting 
the  timber.  Generally,  the  heaviest  load  is  carried  at  the  point  where 
the  timber  bents  are  most  closely  spaced.  Figure  243  below  shows 
typical  American  segmental  tunnel  timbering  such  as  is  used  in  nearly 
all  timbered  tunnels  In  North  America.  Several  indications  of  heavy 
loads  above  the  timbering  are  noted  on  the  figure. 

262.  The  service  of  demolition  may  be  concerned  with  almost 
any  natural  or  artificial  object.  The  determination  of  the  most 
effective  point  of  demolition  for  structures  or  materials  blasted  calls 
for  a  fairly  broad  general  engineering  knowledge.  However,  soch 
Important  structures  as  bridges,  railroads,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  roads, 
retaining  walls,  and  heavy  buildings  can  be  readily  attacked  with 
explosive  by  the  application  of  the  formula  given. 

263.  Field  grans  and  Ito^nritmers  may  be  destroyed  (o)  by 
placing  a  shell  in  the  breech,  closing  the  breech,  and  detonating  a 
block  of  triton,  tamped  against  the  fuse  of  the  shell ;  or  (&)  by  filling 
the  bore,  Just  forward  of  the  first  hoop,  with  from  two  to  five 
blocks  of  triton,  tamping  it  firmly  at  both  ends  with  eod,  dosing  the 
breeeh,  and  detonating  the  triton ;  or  (c)  by  placing  from  12  to  15 
blocks  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  just  forward  of  the  first  hoop. 
Methods  (a}  and  (6)  throw  fragments  with  great  violence  and  are 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  reliable.  Method  (c)  is  the  safest  for  the 
firing  detachment,  but  the  least  reliable.  A  gun  may  be  disabled 
temporarily  by  opening  the  breech,  setting  a  block  of  triton  a^inst 
the  hinge,  partially  closing  the  breech,  ax»d  detonating  tiie  explosive. 

A  vehicle  of  any  kind  Is  disabled  by  detonating  three  triton  blocks 
against  one  of  the  axles. 

264.  Ice  can  be  removed  by  blasting  If  there  Is  a  eorrent  to 
carry  the  loosened  blocks  away  and  clear  water  near  to  receive  them. 
The  connection  with  the  shore  should  first  be  broken.  Bmall  charges 
rather  close  together  are  necessary ;  on  the  surface  covered  with 
earth  if  the  ice  Is  thin,  In  drill  holes  if  yery  thick.  This  work  will 
be  progressive,  and  charges,  distances,  etc.,  can  be  determined  by  trial 
better  than  from  any  rule. 

266.  By  following  the  Instructions  above  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  destroying  buildings,  bridges,  railroads,  artUlery,  machinery, 
military  obstacles,  etc.,  provided  an  adequate  supply  of  explosive  is 
available.  Since  triton  can  be  transported  with  perfect  safety  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  replenish- 
ment of  supplies.  Figure  244  illustrates  in  a  comprehensive  way  the 
pioneer  work  and  possible  demolitions  for  an  assumed  locality. 
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PART  VI— ANIMAL  TRANSPORTATION. 


1.  Animal  transportation  for  the  Engineer  service  is  divided 
into  wlteel  and  pack  transportation.  In  wheel  transportation  the 
wagon  is  the  unit,  and  each  animal  can  haul,  on  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, 1,200  pounds  gross  or  700  pounds  net  load.  In  pack  trans- 
portation the  animal  is  the  unit,  and  each  can  carry,  also  on  a  con- 
servative estimate,  300  pounds  gross  or  225  pounds  net  load.  A 
given  quantity  of  freight  carried  on  packs  will  require  three  times  as 
many  animals  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on  wheels.  The 
larger  number  of  animals  means  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
forage  to  be  provided  and  In  the  labor  of  feeding,  shoeing,  etc.  If, 
however,  the  country  and  season  are  favorable  for  grazing,  the  pack 
mule  wHl  get  on  without  any  forage,  while  the  draft  mule  can  not. 
Other  disadvantages  of  pack  service  are  that  packages  must  be  lim- 
ited in  size  and  weight  much  more  closely  than  for  wagons;  long 
articles,  as  tent  poles,  can  not  conveniently  be  carried  except  by 
special  construction,  and  loading  of  pack  cargoes  is  an  expert  service 
which  must  be  performed  by  a  few  trained  men,  while  loading  of 
wagons  is  work  in  which  all  can  participate. 

The  great  advantage  of  paclc  transportation  is  its  mobility, 
and  this  consideration  is  often  paramount.  A  good  pack  train,  well 
handled,  can  make  2  miles  to  1  of  the  best  wagon  trains  on  good  roads 
and  more  on  4)ad  ones,  and  can  besides  go  where  there  are  no  roads 
at  all  and  where  the  country  is  so  rough  that  roads  could  hardly  be 
made  and  wagons  could  not  pass  them  if  they  were  made. 

Wagon  transportation  should  be  used  unless  the  country  is  im- 
practicable or  the  rate  of  march  too  rapid  for  wheels^  The  perma- 
nent pack  trains  should  be  limited  to  tne  probable  requirements  of 
rapidly  moving  columns,  and  in  those  the  baggage,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  down  to  an  absolute  minimum.  When  great  diflaculties  of  wagon 
transportation  are  foreseen,  the  draft  mules  should  be  broken  to  pack 
service  and  enough  aparejos  carried  In  the  train  so  that  in  case  the 
wagons  must  be  abandoned  onerfourth  to  one-third  of  the,  loads  may 
be  placed  on  the  mules  and  the  march  continued.  The  cdmbination 
of  harness^  and  pack  saddle  which  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this 
connection  is  not  practicable.  Such  a  combination  would  make  a 
very  poor  harness  and  a  worse  pack  saddle. 

Mules  were  used  interchangeably  for  draft  and  pack  service  on  the 
Mexican  boundary  survey,  and  pack  mules  were  put  into  harness  in 
the  China  campaign. 

2.  The  niiile  is  the  standard  draft  and  pack  animal  of  the  United 
States  service.  He  can  best  be  described  and  understood  by  noting 
his  points  of  difference  from  the  horse,  which  he  resembles  so  closely 
that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  devote  books  to  him  particu- 
larly. The  points  of  difference  in  conformation  are  mainly  larger, 
thicker  head,  longer  ears,  and  smaller  feet,  larger  girth,  shorter  legs, 
and  longer  boay.  The  relative  disposition  of  bones  and  their  angles 
are  the  same  as  for  the  horse.  Figure  1  shows  the  pkeleton  and  the 
names  of  the  bones  most  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  injuries  or  disease. 
Figure  2  shows  the  mule's  exterior  conformation  and  the  names  of 
the  regions  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Where  extensive  bogs  are  found,  as  in  some  parts  of  Alaska,  horses 
are  used  for  pack  service,  selectioh  and  breeding  being  conducted  with 
a  view  to  the  maximum  size  of  foot. 

The  mule  is  tougher  and  hardier  than  the  horse,  less  subject  to 
disease  or  to  inflammation  from  sUght  injuries,  and  usually  yields 
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.  tsahspobtahok. 

□  treatment.     He  U  n 


a  oolda.     Id  tbe  Held  colic 


retul  watcHio, 

3.  SelectluB  ot  males. — The  ctohb 

l8   that  most   used  and  1b   the   begt.     Of    

Indicate   that  mulea   resembling  tbe   aire — that  Is,  small  i 


ire,   guod   itlied, 
llkelj  tr  ->—  ■■- 


marklnps,  lai 
wuiie    uiDBe    resembling    the    mh 

feet,  and  no  Jacfe  marklogs,  are  ,    ._ 

does  Dot  Eeem  to  give  any   IndlcatlOD  aC  eooetltution  or  dlapoaltloD 
except   as  above  DOted.    uood   mules   will   be   found   Id   aJI   color- 
Hulee  far  Immediate  use  should  Dot  be  taken  under  i  jeara  old. 
mole  sODDd  and  healtv  at  4  vears  should,  with  proper  care  and  tret 
ment,   last  onUl  he  Is  18.     Ther-  ---^  <•'-  ""  rti„ri„..H„n  ..  »«  « 
■Sotat;  experienced  men  prefer  mai 
sea  vojagea  better  than  males.    1 
A  mnle  Bhoold  be  Judged  as  to 
and  dlaposltlon.     Indlcatlani 


others  and  are  lUDoath  ontslde 
manent  teeth  are  grooved  ootsldi 
tushes  also  appear  at  this  age.  si 
At  H  years  the  remaining  mUk  le 


ftt  the  shoulders  and  about  eqaoll;  wide  at  the  fe 
Btralgbt  when  looked  at  Irom  anv  direction.  1 
also  set  well  apart  and  be  parallel,  and  appear  i 
at  from  behind.  The  angle  ol  tbe  pastern  >hoi 
—ijji.  11 —  -.  ..1..  , —  prolonged  to  the  ground 
.8  Standing  squarely  and  n 


■  of  endnnnce  are  prtnclpallr  the  breadth  and 
and  tbe  Birth,  both  of  wblrh  show  f--  ' 


inches  In  rear  ot  the  fore  legs,  should  not  be  lew 'than  lU   t 
belght  of  the  animal. 

E^r  Indicatfona  of  dlapoaltloi 
latter  Is  especially  a  good  Index.  A»oia  ronies  wiin 
also  those  with  noHow  or  dish  C/Loes.  The  eyes  B 
apart  and  stand  oat  prnmlnentl)-.  Byes  close  tOK<'ini>r  or  BOUKen 
Bhow  a  mean  disposition.  A  good  mule  has  a  soft  fclndl^  look  In  bla 
ere  whleh  Is  dlmcult  lo  describe  tmt  Is  easlLf  recognized.  Tbe  ears 
shonid  be  mobile,  and  In  young  aalmalB  constantly  moving ;  one 
pointing  forward  and   one  back   Is   a   good   sign ;  laying  both   eata 


4H  maznsim  nscB  mamval. 

tjtHir  Iw^k  wh*m  Bppro»f'ht*6  \n  a  bad  sign;  bnt  animals  at  rest  and 
Ufn1i^tnrht*ti  frt^iiit'Htly  lay  the  ears  back. 

i.  F«**'<lfnir»  The  ration  for  the  male  is  9  poonds  of  oats  or 
itn'fi  HiUl  14  |>oundH  of  bar,  tbe  latter  the  same  as  for  the  horse,  the 
(turn*  r  uiu*  tmirtU  U'hh.  ifran  when  issued  is  in  lien  of  grain,  pound 
fur  houfjd,  ^>rift  butidrod  pounds  of  straw  per  month  is  allowed  for 
hidtUitu,  or  thi*  same  amount  of  hay  if  straw  can  not  be  had.  The 
t^mti\\t*y  gnifn  ration  Is  dpt«*rmlned  by  the  smaller  average  size  of  the 
iHiiii'  Hun  (joi'M  not  moan  that  ho  is  a  lighter  eater  than  the  horse 
or  tliHt  hi«  i'lifi  do  tlu*  name  work  with  less  nutrition.  The  ration 
Ja  right  for  Un*  averaye  mule  at  average  work.  If  he  is  extra  large 
or  1m  workt'd  Ix'yonil  this  limit,  he  must  have  more  grain  or  its 
tiUUlval^ut  In  uthiT  food,  or  he  will  fall  off  In  condition. 

WhllH  tti(»  muJH  Is  ioHH  purtl<u!ar  about  his  food  than  the  horse, 
and  will  luM'p  hlmHolf  alive  when  a  horse  would  starve,  it  Is  none 
tlio  IcttH  Important  that  his  food  should  be  clean  and  sound.  He  is 
purttctdnrly  H<»iiH|tlve  to  suddun  changes  of  diet  even  when  the  old 
riM»d  II nd  th«  new  U  oaoh  good  of  its  kind.  Changes  from  grain 
t(t  grnhfi  and  tho  revorm*,  or  from  one  kind  of  grain  to  another,  should 
Im  inu(1«^  yrftdnall.v.  lu  adtlltlon  to  n  proper  quantity  of  food,  the  ani- 
mal luuHt  have  tlmt^  to  eat  It,  All  of  the  hay  and  more  thian  half  of 
thH  g»alu  Mhtmld  bo  fod  at  night,  and  the  morning  feed  should  be 
Hi\on  nl  K'Mrtt  an  hour  boforo  hitching  up.  Pack  mules  frequently 
bav«  the  eutli'o  ration  at  night  and  are  not  fed  at  all  in  the  morning, 
ht  th*^  tlrld  the  mules  can  bo  fed  at  the  picket  line  by  putting  a  layer 
of  hay  ulouif  I  ho  Uno,  making  a  hollow  or  nest  in  front  of  each 
mule  ttPd  i»ouvlng  the  grain  Into  it.  When  no  hay  is  fed  and  the  ground 
\\  no»t  dv.Y  aiul  cUau.  lay  doNvn  sacks  on  which  to  place,  the  grain. 
Auiuu\lH  mu^t  ho  watched  \Yblle  feeding  to  prevent  stealing  from 
oaou  othor  and  waste  by  scattering  grain  or  trampling  it  into  the  dirt. 

Mulw  wbUu  are  nearly  exhaustetl  or  pumptd  out  after  a  hard 
»\vnvv'h  wUl  8v>motlmoa  rot^ise  to  eat.  Their  food  should  be  taken  away 
ai>U  olffoivd  to  thv'iu  later,  after  they  are  rested  a  little,  when  they  will 
M>*viaUy  taWo  It, 

lUUM  uu>  Nteued  with  water  to  the  conslsteiicy  of  brown  sugar 
8lu»\0d  Ih^  iiiwu  ocoi^sioually,  and  atnays  If  there  are  signs  oJf  con- 
MtU>iitl«xu,  U  umy  t>e  glveu  aWue  or  ttdxed  wltli  a  part  ration  of 
v'»  ilu.  U  uuist  bo  froshly  mlxod  to  make  sure  that  It  is  not  In 
tbe  VwiJit  avMi\  TbU  and  a  Uttle  ftesii  crass*  when  it  can  be  fcad„  are 
ixumcicut  uMi  lUy  10  koop  the  bowels  right.  Furgatires  should  not 
Vc  ^ivt  y,  owvpt  under  the  avUice  of  a  veterinarian  or  when  constipa< 
iwix  iK'v^UiH  lu  sviCt>  of  tbe  ^^dwjit^le  remedi*es  snj;gested.  An  ounce  of 
I'UvaK'  oC  I'otn^^u  or.  it  t^^<  cau  not  be  ha<l,>  about  a  pint  of  wood 
axhcj*.  iiiKcu  w'lh.  tbe  bmu  uuis\.  will  sUshtly  increase  its  laxntlre 
v,'li;Vct.     v\*lian*  -i   salt   b;ni   the   sa:ue   effect. 

£k  $H)t.  Alu\-*  rvviure  a  certain  &m.oant  of  salt,  of  whlck  they 
ave  i^  best  iuu,-;vs.  T^e  alk^watic-e  is  2  ounces  per  week  for  each 
4kuimi*l,  *bich  uuij*  be  luciva-^-U  w  VZ  o«m«e*  per  mcath.  In  the  dls- 
v:eti«^n  <ft  tbe  cvmuiajjdiug  oificcr.  In  a  corral^  hun^  of  toct  salt 
ma^  l>e  keyt  in  *>o.\c!«i  fiv-m  wbicb  the  mules  will  Uck.  as-  mnch  as 
tlK'v  Thvvl  U  ^'auvjri'rs  sh.juid  lualvc  u^  a^fwarance  anywhere  in  t^e 
yUua:iv  the  use  oi  u  K'!*e  bov.*  siiv;u'd  be  da:scon tinned  aoui  salt  fe4  te 
the  aylmals  >ii'{)arH'».'I\.  Thit>  "s  bost  doue  ift  the  braA  mash^  Oa  the 
marvb  >;i*t  uiu.-vt  t>e  :'*'d  i'i  the  same  v^uy.  IS.  the  xnoXea  nre  foond 
IKkiiJi;  oach  uihcr  or  the  ha -ness,  oi*  jcnawlng  wa^na^  ar  jsan^ers  it  fe 
•4U   iiivJicaUoa  wi   kicit  ot  ^ta't. 

tj.  It  the  uiuks.  -ae  hecdtd  for  ^malng  at  night,  there  duniiii  be  a 
^^Ijt  1^4»jr«^  to  lioi^p  them  tT^yul  ^rag^ing.  Thii  bt*U  horse  »buitld 
be  Uoi>birU  but  Qv^t  i-kk*  t<  U  if  ^t  caxi  ht»  avoided..  There  shoold.  also 
bv'  :&  hvid  ^uard  on  <lur\.  V^c&  aulmals  ;ire  Iiatetnall?  craiiud  t» 
t:i>Hi>w  a  hi'U  horse,  buL  draft  mules  ar«  uoC  Horae«  have  a  pe«  ullar 
tii.^v ma.'au  ^'or  the  oiaio.  and  f  oue  is.  fumed,  into  a  eortal  witb  a 
buiieb  ii  'uuiojy  tur  t^u  ur  tbr*:-*'  Jays  they  will  follow  him  aa^whHre 
u.mU  eau  uot  >*}  Induced  to  leavtj  hou.     It'  4  pacis  train  i»  ahortoc  grain 
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I   Bine?  tif  CRD  not  graic  along 
□  cry  a.  white  of  graf  bell  liorm  will  make  It  jio^alble  to 


T   n'atFT.— -A  miile  reqalree  from  4  to  6  gftlloDB  ot  water  a  day 
depmdlng  na  the  aeaisa  and  his  vorli      In  aa  nrtd  cllmatf  tno  o 
thrpp  tJmps  as  muth  may  hp  reqaired.     In  an  emergency  be  may  ta- 
ll wlittt  he  will  drinli  at  one  watering  a  ciiy    but  wlicn 
-   he   nhoiild   be  watered   two  or  three  times   a   day       Ii 
ahfiuld  be,  eii^pt  In  freezing  weather    a  I'DDfltaot  suppi; 

mportant  that  the  water  be  purt.  and  whole<<ame  as  for  any  othe 

berd  Borne  anlmi 


noaRibie 


nlih  a^ipears  in  be  Ewd      No  pains  should  b 


It  the  mules  have  had  enough  water  at  night 
drink  before  atartlng  In  the  morning  Id  sueh 
moBt  be  uKde  to  set  wntpr  al  the  end  ol 
nareh.  Eapeelal  attention  la  required  on  this  ] 
JDK  o(  drnft  DinieB  on  the  toad  gmerelly  involvea  u 
or  carrying  the  mater  tn  buikets  ftthir  of  wblo 
trouble  and  delay  and  Is  likely  to  be  negieeted  I 
vlth  soft  bottom,  if  tbe  mules  are  thirsty  they  Bt 
(ore  driving  In,  otharwlae  they  may  stop  to  drink  ; 
or  the  wagOQ.  A  stream  en<:oUQtered  at  tbe  end 
usually  be  erosspd  before  gnlug  Into  camp. 


lent. — Tbe  normal  condition  o 

,  -  , '38  per  minatcand  a  temperato-. , 

The^pulse^ean  beat^be  tafcenjaslde  the  lower  law  or  Inside  the  fore 


by  a  pulse  of  34  to  3B  per  minute  i 
■an  beat  be  tafcen  Inside  the  lowe 
ibove  the  fetlock.     Temperature  Is  tafipQ  by  a 

Ibserted  tn  tbe  rectum  for  five  minutes,     Dlsi .... 

always  accompanied  by  ao  Increase  of  temperature  or  pulse  or  b  b 
The  palBe  ma;  run  to  100  per  minute  or  even  more.  A  s  oog  full 
SDlse  of  normal  rate  Is  a  yery  good  Iniiicetton  of  freedom  from  olseflse 
or  Injury.  The  temperature  In  some  dlseoaes  runs  from  lOT  to  109 
Id  taklDg  either  temperetare  or  pulse  avoid  exciting  or  wo  ylng  th 
__■__.      rjijip  normal  rate  ot  respiration  when  r' '-  '"  -      — ■- - 
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a  shoulder 
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allow    the    medicine    to    run    out    slowly    and    with    Intermissions    If 

Powdem   without  dlsaneeable   taste  ot  odor  may   be  dissolved 

In  water  and  sprinkled  on  the  feed  ot  put  Inin  the  drinking  water. 

BallB  to  contain  dry  medicines  may  be  made  by  tbe  addition  of 
honey,  sirup,  or  soap,  using  oil  meal  if  neeuesary  for  required  '.onslst- 
encj.  They  should  be  about  2  Inches  long  and  3  inch  in  diameter, 
freebly  made,  and  Inclosed  in  tissue  paper  or  gelatin  capsuleB. 
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The  mixture  may  be  gtven  a  sticky  eonslBteiicy  and  placed  oa  the 
tongue  with  a  paddle  or  spoon.     This  form  is  called  an  elcetwArr. 

War  Department  Circular  9,  series  of  1907,  provides  that  tlie  mal- 
letn  treatment  as  a  preventive  against  generalized  incipient  glanderg 
shall  be  administered  quarterly  in  the  United  States  and  ofteii»  in 
tropical  countries. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  supplies  the  mallein. 

iV  The  following  table  of  veterinary  sappUea  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  requirements  of  field  treatment : 
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A  &-ceDt  nickel  may  b€  used  for  a  dram  welglrt.  If  well  worn  it 
will  be  nearly  right;  if  new,  take  scant  measnre.  A  balance  can  al- 
ways be  improvised. 

Antiseptic  or  ateriliatnar  Aremmtngn  for  external  use  only 

(Nos.  2  and  3  may  be  used  on  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth)  : 

1.  Creolin  1  part,  water  40  parts. 

2.  Carbolic  acid  1  part,  water  40  parts. 

3.  Boracic  acid  1  part,  water  20  parts. 

4.  Iodoform,  dry,  necessary  ^antity  sprinkled  on  wound. 

5.  Boracic  acid,  dry.  necessary  quantity  sprinkled  on  wound. 

6.  Sulphate  of  zinc  1  ounce,  acetate  of  lead  1  ounce,  water  1  quart. 
This  is  the  well-known  ^rblte  lotion.  A  dram  of  carbolic  acid 
may  be  sdded  if  a  strong  antiseptic  Is  needed. 

« 

OINTMENTS. 

7.  Iodoform  1  part,  cosmoline  6  parts. 

8.  Boracic  acid  1  part,  cosmoline  6  parts. 

9.  Carbolic  acid  1  part,  glycerin  6  parts. 

10.  Sulphur  (if  powdered)  2  drams,  cosmoline  1  ounce. 

LINIMENTS. 

11.  To  relieve  pain.  Witch-hazel  2  ounces,  spirits,  of  camphor  2 
ounces,  laudanum  2  ounces. 

12.  Stimulating.  Turpentine  2  otmces,  spirits  of  ammonia  2 
ounces,  linseed  oil  4  ounces. 

13.  Spirits  of  camphor  2  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  2  ounces,  tur- 
pentine 15  ounces,  water  1  pint. 

14.  Soap  liniment.  Castile  soap  ©  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia  6 
ounces,  spirits  of  camphor  2  ounces,  alcohol  and  linseed  oil  each  1 
pint. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

15.  Purge.     Aloes  6  drams,  calomel  }  dram,  ginger  2  drams. 

16.  To   stimulate   the   kidneys.     Sweet   spirits   of  niter   1    ounce, 

water  1  pint.  ,  ^.       ^  , 

_     17.  Founder  powder.     Nitrate  of  potash  4  ounces,  gentian  4  drams. 

18.  Tonic.  Gentian  2  drams,  ginger  2  drams,  flaxseed  meal  5  dram. 

19.  Colic.  Sweet  spirits  of  niter  1  to  2  ounces,  laudanum  1  to  4 
ounces,  ginger  2  drams.  ^   ^     ^     ^       a.*.      ,.* 

20.  To  dress  saddle  and  harness  galls  and  to  harden  the  skin. 
Alcohol  1  pint,  water  1  pint.  If  the  skin  Is  abraded,  mix  with  white 
of  eggs  to  a  paste  and  apply  a  thick  coating. .       ^.  ^    ^  . 

Constipation. — Put  the  mule  on  a  laxative  diet — bran  mashes, 
grass,  or  vegetables.    Salt  also  has  a  slightly  laxative  effect. 

Diarrhoea. — Usually  results  from  two  laxative  diet  or  exposure. 
Put  the  animal  on  dry  feed  without  salt  and  keep  dry  and  warm. 
Do  not  work  more  than  necessary.  In  aggravated  cases  give  |  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  or  1  dram  pf  powdered  opium.  ^^^„«    ,^«u„ 

Spafimodic  eolic. — ^The  animal  appears  to  be  in  distress,  looks 
around  at  its  flanks,  paws,  kicks  at  its  belly,  attempts  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  and  to  pass  urine.  Pulse  and  respiration  accelerated.  The 
attacks  are  intermittent  and  between  them  the  animal  returns  to  ap- 
oarently  normal  condition.  ..        ,  .  a.  ^  -^.t     ^z* 

Give  a  drench  pf  1  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  prescription  No.  19. 
If  the  animal  has  not  been  overfed  and  the  case  is  light,  1  dram  of  pow- 
dered ginger  mixed  in  water  will  do.    Give  ample  room  to  move  about. 

Flatnlent  coilc.— a>lore  serious  and  less  frequent  than  the 
former ;  pain  apparently  less  severe  but  continuous ;  animal  unsteady 
on  its  legs  ;.  extremities  cold  ;  excessive  dlstenUon  of  abdomen. 

Give  No.  19  full  strength,  repeating  at  hour  intervals  until  relieved. 
In  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  puncture  tl?e  animal  to  relieve  tfte 
distention.     The  puncture  is  made  in  the  right  flank  in  the  space 
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bounded  by  tbe  backbone,  tbe  btp  bone.  Had  tbe  last  rib,  ana  at  tbe 
point  of  Kreatest  distention.  The  puncture  la  made  wlUi  tbe  trocar 
directed  downward  anil  tnwanl.  Leave  the  canula  in  the  opening 
temiKirarlly.     This  opuBtloa  should  be  done  b;  a  veterinarian  or  fttr- 

Poll  evil. — An  abscess  on  lop  ot  tbe  bead  Immediately  behind  the 
eani.  TronbleEome  maluly  from  its  unfaTocalile  situation  for  ireat- 
ment  Keep  bowels  open  and  reduce  tnflaiDmation  by  applications  of 
cold  water.  After  pus  has  formed,  open  clear  to  the  bottom  so  tbat 
pus  can  readily  run  out  from  the  liiweat  part.  Poulttte  and  keep  open 
until  discharge  of  pus  has  entirely  etopped.     Use  antiseptic  dressings 

StrsDicleH. — An  InQammallon  of  the  glands  ot  the  throat  and 
neck,  reaultluK  In  tbe  formation  of  an  abeco^s.  Ijood  care  and  soft 
food,  varied  as  much  as  posalble  to  Gtlmolate  the  appetite,  are  all  tbat 
la  required  until  the  tumor  heads,  when  It  should  be  freely  opened 
and  drained  until  It  is  free  of  pus. 

Glanders. — A    vellowlBh.    sticky    dlscharze    from    tbe    nose,    with 

h  ragged  edges  and 

■ —  —  both  glanda 

ime^  delilllty 

s  IQ  advanced  c 


1  Che  slightest  eiertlon  ;  t 


a  recognized  be  should  be  hilled  and  burned  or  deeply  burled. 

All  grooming  ajid  other  implenienlR  used  about  the  animal  should  be 
desti'oyi^d  and  his  surroundlnga  thproughly  disinfected.  Attendants 
ihould  use  great  care  to  avoid  contagion  in  baadlln;:  suspected  cases. 
The  hands  should  be  free  from  cracts  or  sores,  and  after  touching  the 
animal   should    be    well    washed   with   a   UtUe   carbolic   acid    It:   the 

niooly  call  d 

they  8well|  it 


Immediate 
with  dlsct 


s  membrane  should  bi 


espeiially  flies,  by  __. 
be  similarly  protected 
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Where  surra  Is  or  has  been  preralent,  allow  bo  graiing  and  ayold 
all  green  lorage,  eepeclallj'  from  marsliy  or  overflowed  groiuid.  The 
dispose  Is  more  prevalent  Id  net  places  and  wet  weather. 

Mil n.«e.— Small  pustules  (orm  on  the  shia,  uaually  beginning  at  the 
roots  o(  mane  and  tall.  The  discharges  form  a  crust,  under  which  the 
hair  looseoB  and  falls  out.  The  disease  Is  contagious,  and  enimals 
affected  must  be  ieoiatei]  aod  usual  precautions  taken.  Cleanse  the 
affected  parts  thoroughly  with  Eoap  and  water  and  dress  with  No.  2. 
Ir  the  skin  Is  affected  over  a  large  aurtate,  only  a  part  ot  It  shouli] 
he  gone  over  Rllh  the  carbolic  solution  each  day,  to  avoid  carbollc- 
add  poisoalng.  It  in  better  in  Buch  cases  lo  substitute  No.  1,  which 
may  be  used  nlth  Impunlly. 

SopAtcbtrH.— An  inflamed  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  heel  with 
crusts  giving  a  watery  discharge.    Caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

., ,...  ^_,__ujjj      iiji,  fetlocks.     Keep  the  parta  dry  and  clean. 

■'" —   •■-'—  '—   '-  p  and  dry  thor- 

_„_-.    „,      _,    ._,  _ ,   „a  fresh  lard  and 

asellne :   dust   with   powdered  alum   twice  a  day.     tf   the  skin   la 


cracked,  use  No.  10.    A  dry  place  (or  the  animal  to  stiuid  is.  n 

ie  ot  the  (roe,   usually  behind,  accompa 
:.     It  results  from  UDcleanlinees.     Keep  the  frog 
iway  ragged  parts  and  open  the  cracks  to  faclij- 
rith  calomel  and  dresa  wfth  iodoform  or  pihi^  tar. 


Tbriuii, — A  disease  ot  the  (roe,   usually  behind,  accompanied  by 
an  offensive  discharge.     It  results  from  uDcleanlinees.     Keep  the  frog 
clean  and  dry ;  pare  away  r —  '  —  -    -.,......  .     .     .    ..f 

tate  discharge  ;  dust  with  eL_ 

Lajulnltia  or  fonnde-r. — An  acute  Indammatioii  of  the  procet 
which  cannect  the  wall  ot  the  hoof  with  the  coffin  bone.  More  com- 
mon In  the  front  feet ;  very  painful  and  causes  extreme  lameness  and 
stiffness  with  much  heat  In  the  foot.  Overeiertlon,  Indigestion,  and 
tciitering  tchen  Aciitcd  arc  most  frequent  causes.  The  animal  can 
scarcely  be  Induced  to  move,  and  tries  to  take  the  weight  off  the  toe* 
by  standlug  on  the  heels,  or.  It  the  (ore  feet  only  are  affected,  by  draw- 
'-"  "■"  *■'— '  '.r-et  forward  under  the  body 

ve  diet  and  pleuty  of  water    remove  the  shoes   and  give 

soft  footing  which  will  throw  as  much  weight  as  possible 

on:  the.  sole  and  Irog,  In  the  field  a  koimI  plan  Is  to  make  a  slisht 
depression  In  the  ground,  flii  It  with  water  and  let  the  mule  stand  with 
his  fore  feet  in  the  mud.    Give  No.  17. 

l.ucbJa.>T, — Induced  by  pricking  the  foot  with  rusty  iron  or  by 
punctured  wounds.  The  disease  Is  caused  b)  a  microbe  which  thrives 
In  rich  soils,  as  of  highly  cultivated  gardens  and  In  the  TroplLS  Com 
moo  In  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  pumtur  1  wounds 

There  is  difficulty  In  swallowing  and  rigidity  ot  the  limbs  earn 
erect  and  to  the  front;  nostrils  dilated  legs  spread  apart  and  tail 
persistently  held  erect.  General  musiular  rigidity  obstinate  ion 
stlpatioa  and  torpidity  of  the  liver.  The  climax  usually  comes  in 
three  or  four  days. 

Search  for  the  exciting  cause,  and  if  found  lo  be  a  wound  of  any 

kind,  treat  It.    Give  a  strong  purgative  an!  2  to  1  drama  solid  extract 

of  belladonna  three  times  a  day.     Give  liquid  food — grutls— and  have 

clean  water  In  reach  ot  the  animal  at  all  times      Gl>e  rest  and  quiet 

nee  give  laxative  nutritious 


in>    kind  of  clea 

and  bandage 

picking  up  a  nail  t 


flee  «Ith  a  plua  ot  aterlTized 
lit  for  it  must  be  provided 
lo  cut  away  a  considerable 
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arrest  of  hemorrhage  (tlnct.  Iron  hot  or  cold  water,  presaure,  tf 
arterial);  remoTal  of  torelmi  objects  If  possible;  cleunBing  and 
sterllliing  the  wound  (aotlBeptiPS  1.  U,  or  6  may  be  iiaed)-  replace- 
mcDt  of  parts  In  proper  relattre  position  bj  stitches  or  baodanes. 
and  a  provision  for  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  bottom  of  the 
waimd.  In  aome  eases  the  greatest  posalble  freedom  from  motion  Is 
desirable. 

The  heallne  ot  wonnds  in  mules  Is  nlmoBt  alwaya  by  auppnratlon. 
Before  the  tiaaues  unite  they  assume  a  granular  appearance.  This 
Krannlalloo  should  begin  at  the  deepest  part  and  progress  re^tn- 
larly  outward.  II  gTOnulatlon  appears  Qrat  near  the  outside,  care 
must  he  taken  to  presene  «  channel  by  wblch  the  pua  may  discharge 
freely  from  below.     A  tube  or  a  etrlng  of  tow  or  other  clean  flbrous 

withdrawn  when  the  wound  Is  dressed,  (he  accnmnlated  pua  pressed 
out.  and  the  siring  replaced. 

Siirins:  tonic. — If  mules  are  sluggish  In  early  sprlog,  lose  their 
appetites,  and  are  slow  In  shedding  out,  their  condition  may  be 
Improved  by  giving  a  small  Qiiaotity  of  saltpeter  In  aoft  feed  once 
a  week  for  a  month  or  ao.  If  nothing  else  can  be  bad,  rive  a  tea- 
apoonful   of  powdered  aulphnr  and  a  half  pint  of  wood  aahes, 

11.  SIioeiBS. — S  mule's  feet  are  designed  to  carry  his  weight 
partly  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  outer  wall  and  partly  on  tbe  sole 
and  (rog  (fig.  7).  The  presaure  of  the  frog  on  tlie  ground  gives  a 
better  foothold  and.  besldea,  causes  a  lateral  presaure  on  the  inniri* 
of  the  wall  which   reslf--   '*--   -•- — '   -~-" -•  '^-   "---■ 


tract.    The  » 
It  n 


ntly  growing. 


right    length    to   take   Its   a 

It  carries  too  much  of  thi 

this,   shoeing  Is   resorted 

•  "e  walls,  whlcl 


otly  gi 
equar 


as   Is  presented  by  most  roada,   the  «D  _       __.  ._    ._ 

■a.   and   Is  constantly  shortening,   letting   the  sole  down  so   that 
.__.„  .._   ..   ..  ..._  ._..,   ._!  , ,^_      ^^  prevent 


loving    the 


STldlns 


r   thi 


prOTl_._., 

least  possible  Interfere)..- 
the  natural  relations  of  wr 
have  received  proper  dally  care, 
sheer  to  touch  either  of  tliem  wl 
foot  la  foul,  the  shoer  may  clear 
tog,  never  with  a  cutting,  tool, 
bnslnees  of  the  veterinarian  or  fa 
Mnle  BliDeH  are  supplied  In  f 
answer  all  ordinary  requirements, 
by  6s  Inches  long,  and  the  No.  5 
all  are   I    Inchtli.l " 


higher  t. 


ir^w^'of   t 


1  the  I 


._  1  soft,  L 


the   load.      On   i 


c  tooting 


longer  and  raise  the  sole  and  frcuc, 
'-om  tbe  wall  and  allowing  tt  to 
E  art  of  good  shoeing  consists  la 
lower  edge  of  the  wall  with  the 
y  other  part  of  the  foot  or  with 
,  and  frog.  If  the  sole  and  frog 
there  will  be  no  eicuae  for  the 
b  any  tool.  If  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
it  oat.  iHit  always  with  a  scrap- 
Cutting  the   sole  and   frog  is  the 


Tbe  No.  2  shoe  is  :l]  inches  wide 
Is  4]  Inches  wide  by  T  Inches  long: 
ich(^  for  4  holes   on  a  side.      Tie 


the   shoe   Is   slightly   beveled,   the   outside    i,    hick 
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should  then  be  cut  down  level  with  the  sole  at  the  toe  and  left  a 
little  longer  at  the  heel.  The  heel  wears  a  little  under  the  shoe 
and  will  rarely  require  much  cutting.  The  rasp  is  used  to  cross 
level  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  which  should  be  accurately  done,  so 
that  the  mule  will  stand  square  on  the  shoe.  The  shoe  is  now  to 
be  fitted  accurately,  so  that  its  outer  edge  will  follow  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hoof  all  around.  The  fit  must  be  made  close  enough 
so  that  no  filing  of  the  sides  of  the  wall  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete it.  The  shoe  is  then  applied  hot  for  a  moment,  and  the  high 
points  indicated  by  burning  are  worked  down.  The  shoe  should 
then  be  applied  hot  long  enough  to  slightly  sear  the  lower  surface 
of  the  wall,  but  no  longer.  It  should  then  be  cooled  and  nailed  on. 
In  nailing,  begin  with  the  front  or  toe  nails  and  drive  them  in  their 
order  to  the  rear.  After  all  are  driven,  cut  off  the  points  near  the 
hoof,  rasp  the  clinches  thin  enough  to  turn  easily,  but  do  not  let 
the  rasp  cut  the  horn.  Turn  the  clinches  down  snug,  but  do  not  try 
to  drive  them  into  the  hoof,  nor  use  a  file  on  them  to  smooth  up. 

Manasrement  of  vlcloas  mules.— Ordinary  cases  can  be  ban- 
died by  lifting  the  foot  with  a  strap  or  rope.  Take  hold  of  the 
pastern  and  be  sure  that  the  rope  can  not  slide  so  far  as  to  cause  a 
burn.  For  a  hipd  foot,  draw  forward  between  the  legs  or  to  a  collar ; 
for  a  fore  foot,  bend  sharply  at  the  knee  and  strap  the  pastern  to 
the  upper  leg.  For  bad  cases  in  the  field,  thr6w  the  mule  and  shoe 
him  while  down.  For  the  shop,  construct  a  frame  of  stout  timbers 
in  which  he  can  be  tied  in  every  direction  by  ropes,  straps,  or 
canvas  bands.  Twitches  on  the  ears  should  never  be  used.  If 
absolutely  necessary  to  control  the  animal,  put  a  twitch  on  the  nose. 

12.  Animal  po^ver. — The  capacity  of  an  animal  to  exert  a  trac- 
tive effort  decreases  as  speed  and  time  increase.  As  a  basis,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  an  average  draft  mule  can  pull  on  a  level  80  pounds 
At  2i  miles  an  hour  for  10  hours  every  day,  or,  in  other  words,  can 
pull  80  pounds  over  25  miles  of  average  level  roads  everv  day.  If 
a  pull  of  160  pounds  is  required,  it  can  be  made  over  12  i  miles  a 
^ay  only,  the  lesser  distance  being  covered  by  a  slower  gait  or  longer 
rests,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  partly  by  each.  An  animal  can  exert 
two  and  one-half  times  the  normal  pull  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  five  times  for  a  few  seconds,  provided  in  each  case  the  demand 
is  not  repeated   too  frequently. 

The  load  TFhlcli  can  be  nanled  on  any  pnll  depends  mainly 
on  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  road  and  a  little  on  the  wagon, 
especially  as  to  width  of  tire  and  size  of  wheels.  For  the  standard 
Army  wagon  and  on  a  level  average  dirt  road  In  good  condition  the 
load  corresponding  to  80  pounds  standard  pull  may  be  taken  at 
1,000  pounds  per  animal.  Of  this,  300  pounds  will  be  wagon,  leaving 
700  pounds  net  freight.  Any  reduction  of  this  load  to  lessen  the 
pull  must  come  out  of  the  70<i  poqnds.  To  reduce  the  puU  to  40 
pounds,  500  pounds  must  be  taken  from  the  freight,  leaving  200 
pounds  only  to  be  hauled.  This  200  pounds  pulled  over  25  miles 
would  equal  5,000  pounds  pulled  over  1  mile,  while  if  the  full  load  of 
700  pounds  is  hauled  over  12i  miles,  which  can  be  done  with  the 
same  effort,  the  result  equals  700  X 12 1  =r 8,760  pounds  hauled  1  mile. 
If  the  length  of  the  march  is  fixed,  the  animals  can  be  relieved  only 
by  reducing  the  pull ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  relieve  them  by  short- 
ening the  march. 

On  hilly  roads  there  Is  no  traction  on  the  down  grades  and  an  in- 
creased gait  is  usually  taken  without  appreciable  extra  exertion. 
This  saves  time  which  may  be  spent  in  rests,  allowing  greater  effort 
on  the  up  grades.  Up  to  8  per  cent  grade,  the  load  can  be  retained 
by  reducing  the  distance.  Up  to  3  per  cent  grade,  the  distance  can 
be  maintained  bv  reducing  the  pull.  Above  8  per  cent,  both  pull  and 
distance  must  be  reduced.  The  reduction  of  pull  may  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  part  of  the  freight,  by  doubling  up  teams,  or  by 
putting    men   on    dragropes. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  animals  have  the 
full  ration  every  day  and  remain  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they 
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■tarted.  Id  emergeocles  they  csn  do  more  work  than  Indicated, 
*— •■  ~"'  ~3  off  in  eondlHoQ  and  some  will  give  ont  entirely.  In 
e  overworked  as  a  rule,  and  flolsh  In  very  piwr 
nec^sarr  because  adequate  tranHportation  IB 
rarely  available  and  wbat  there  Is  must  be  worked  at  a  killing  rate. 
Wbeu  marebea  are  lutenaltlect,  mules  maj  be  puahed.  since  wbat 
they  lose  In  two  or  three  days'  overwork  can  be  made  up  by  a  week's 
rest  wltb  good  care,  and  they  will  be  fit  when  again  re<]alred. 
l?be  CollowlDg  are  tbe  welvhis  and  nonnBl  loa^ — ' 


«  tbe  welvhis  and  nonnBl  loads  of  some  Army 


WslgUt. 

MBrfroom 
net  load. 

Gross 

Pmtni.. 

1      ^200 

1,750 

1  ■ '? 

1    2,a» 

Pound). 

Psumli. 

Tfn,rf„— t™,t-,,. 

2,900 

1  sr 

1  « 

.» 

i;a 

6,100 

HameoK. — Tbe  harDeaa  supplied  tor  heavy  draft  Is  of  tbree  klndE, 
known    as    nnnr    mson    faaFneaa,    4''nisle    anbniance    and 

TvaKon   liaraciia,  and   ambulance   harneaa.      The    Srst    la    dis- 
tIngulBhed  by  the  absence  of  a  saddle ;  by  Its  breecblna.  nhlcb  Is  of 
flat  leather  unstitched,  and  Iti  traces,  which  are  of  cbaTn  throughoot 
and  pass  througb  leather  pipes  to  prevent  chuSng.     Tbe  second  Is 
distinguished  by   Its   traces,   which   are  of  leather  to  the  breecblDB, 
ivlth  chain  eitensloTis.    Tbe  third  has  all  leather  traces.    The  second, 
or  ambulance  and  wagon  harnees,  Is  most  Boltable  for  Engineep  trans- 
Most  ft-mule  teams  are  dtlven  with  a  Jerk-  line,  the  driver  rldlna 
the   near   wheeler    (Qg.    10).      Fonr-mule   teams   In    the    bridge    train 
are  driven   In   tbe  same  way.    All  other  4-mule  teams   are   driven 
with  lines  from  a  Be«t  on  the  wagon  (Sg.  11),    The  B-mule  harness 
InclDdea  a  tiding  saddle,  Jerk  line,  check  rein,  Jockey  stick,  and  black- 
Less  Includes  a  pair  of  wheel  lines, 
nd  lash. 

SB  Is  yery  Important.  The  bridle 
ilece  and  throatlatch  not  too  Haht; 
the  cbeek  pieces  so  adjdsted  that 
list  clear  of^the  angle  of  tbe  lips. 
;  It.  especially  not  drawing  It  op 
of  the  right  length  for  the  wldCn 
>  done,  however,  it  tbe  bit  Is  too 
tends  to  Irritate  tbe  mule's  mouth 
by  patting  a  large  leather  washer 
Tbe  blinds  must  be  so  adjusted  as 

lose  attention.  If  It  Is  too  small, 
rge.  It  Is  likely  to  make  the  sboul' 

._  .__   .  ._  _      ind  adjusted,  there  Bhould  be  room 

to  Insert  tbe  open  band  between  the  bottom  ot  the  collar  and  tbe  wlnd- 
MSie-— 17 29 
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pipe,  and  not  much  more.  Collars  should  always  be  buckled  when  off 
the  mules.  A  collar  which  is  the  right  size  but  not  the  right  shape  can 
be  improved  by  soaking  it  in  water  and  putting  it  on  wet.  A  day's 
work  in  the  rain  will  produce  the  same  result.  The  undersurface  of 
the  collar  should  be  kept  clean  and  soft.  Do  not  scrape  it,  but  rub  or 
wash  it  clean.  The  same  remark  applies  to  every  part  of  the  harness 
which  touches  the  mule's  skin.  Cleaning  the  outside  of  a  harness  is 
good  for  the  harness  only ;  cleaning  the  inside  Is  good  for  both  mule 
and  harness.  The  driver  should  t>e  provided  with  two  or  more  small 
pads  of  sheep «skin  with  thongs  attached.  If  the  skin  is  abraded  by 
the  harness,  two  of  these  pads  may  be  lashed  to  the  underside,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  sore,  and  will  afford  relief  until  the  march  is  over 
and  regular  treatment  can  be  applied.  The  hames  should  be  so  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  collar  closely  without  pinching  it  out  of  shape. 

To  clean  Itarness,  hang  a  set  ofi  a  pole  or  line ;  wet  a  sponge  in 
clean  water  and  rub  gentlv  over  the  harness  until  the  dirt  is  softened^ 
Rinse  the  sponge  frequently  and  renew  the  water  as  often  as  neces- 
sarv.  Next  rub  the  sponge  on  the  harness  soap  until  a  good  lather 
is  formed.  Give  the  harness  a  thorough  coating  of  it  and  continue 
the  rubbing  until  all  dirt  is  removed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  to  get  some  spots  clean.  When  the  harness  is 
clean  rub  up  a  very  thick  lather  and  coat  the  leather  evenly  with  it, 
allowing  it  to  dry  withopt  rubbing*  After  the  lather  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  the  leather  is  dry,  dip  a  small  clean  sponge  in  harness 
dressing  and  touch  the  harness  lightly,  rubbing  Just  enough  to  spread 
the  dressing  evenly. 

If  the  leather  is  very  hard,  after  cleaning  as  above,  take  a  pint  of 
neat*s-foot  oil  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lampblack  to  each  single  set.  Mix 
thoroughly  until  a  black  glossy  appearance  Is  produced  and  apply  an 
even  coat  with  a  small  sponge,  rubbing  it  well  in.  In  cold  weather 
warm  the  oil  enough  to  make  It  flow  freely,  btit  do  not  let  It  get  hot. 
After  thoroughly  m'y,  apply  harness  dressing  as  above  described. 

Harness  sbonld  be  looked  over  carefully  e-rery  day*  If 
stitches  are  broken,  leather  worn  or  cut,  or  any  metal  parts  cracked 
or  broken,  have  the  defect  remedied  at  once.  If  stitches  are  taken,  be 
careful  not  to  leave  knots  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  harness.  Fasten 
at  beginning  and  end  by  drop  stitches.  In  the  field  provide  supports 
for  the  harness  and  keep  it  off  the  ground  when  not  in  use. 

The  following  allowances  of  materials  for  the  repair  and  preser- 
vation of  bamess  are  prescribed  in  addition  to  tnose  listed  in  para- 
graph 14,  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  escort  wagon  and  ambu* 
lance: 

For  each  double  set  of  quartermaster  harness ;  1  leather,  harness, 
black,  pound ;  ^  rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  pound ;  2  thread,  saddler's, 
ounces;  2  wax.  saddler's,  ounces. 

For  every  20  double  sets  of  quartermaster  harness:  1  needles. 
Glover,  paper;  2  needles,  harness.  No.  ^,  papers;  2  needles,  harness. 
No.  3,  papers ;  2  needles,  harness.  No.  4,  papers. 

The  following  sizes  oi  rivets  and  thread  are  required :  Rivets  and 
burrs,  copper.  No.  8,  li-lnch ;  No.  9,  i-lnch ;  No.  9,  1-inch ;  No.  12, 
i-inch.  The  rate  of  consult. ption,  by  weight,  of  each  of  these  sizes  is 
ordinarily  the  same.  Thread,  saddler's,  Nos.  3  and  10,  the  same 
amount  of  each. 

Loops,  halter,  IJ  inches^ * 2  dozen. 

Open  links.  No.  2  iron,  10  per  foot . 50 

Oil,  neat'8-foot __^ 10  gallons. 

Rings,  No.  2.  If  and  2  inches 2  dozen  each.  "* 

Rings,  breeching.  No.  3,  3i,  and  4  inches 2  dozen  each. 

Rings,  D,  li  inches < . 1  dozen. 

Rings,  line,  li  inches 2  dozen. 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper.  No.  12,  }  and  g  inch, 

No.  8,  I  and  B  inch 1  pound  each. 

Slides,  breast,  IJ  inches 1  dozen. 

Snaps,  harness,  Z  and  1  Inch 2  dozen  each. 

Snaps,  harness,  IJ  and  IJ  inches 1  dozen  each. 

Soap,  harness ^ ^ 100  pounds. 
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Sponges,  coarse 5  pounds. 

Squares,  halter,  IJ  by  I4  Inches ,  3  dozen. 

Tacks,  4,  8,  and  12  otince i  dozen  papers  each. 

Thread,  shoe,  Barbour's  Nos.  3  and  10,  white 1  pound  each. 

Toggles,  trace 6  dozen. 

Wax,    saddler's,    black,    spring,    summer,    or 

winter 1  pound. 

14.  'Wasrons. — For  general  freighting,  the  wagons  in  use  in  the 
United  States  service  are  the  army  six,  weighing  1,950  pounds,  and 
carrying  4,000  pounds,  with  a  6-mule  Jerk-line  team,  and  the  escort 
(fig.  11),  weighing  1,500  pounds  and  carrying  8,000  pounds  with  a 
four-line  team.  The  army  six-wagon  is  no  longer  furnished  by  Quar- 
termaster Corps  for  use  In  campaigning,  being  limited  to  use  in  gar- 
risons. 

The  bridge  equipage  ts  carried  on  two  types  of  wagons,  the  ponton 
TFag-on  (fig.  10),  weighing  2,200  pounds,  and  carrying  2,900  pounds, 
and  the  chess  -vFaflron,  weighing  1,750  pounds,  and  carrying  2,300 
to  2,700  i>ounds.  The  ponton  wagon  is  used  for  the  wooden  ponton. 
The  chess  wagon  Is  used  for  all  other  bridge  loads. 

To  keep  a  -waffon  in  order  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  all 
nuts  tightened,  the  wheels  greased,  and  to  wash  the  mud  off  when 
opportunity  offers.  Four  to  six  pounds  of  axle  grease  per  wagon  per 
month  will  be  ample.  In  dry  sand  wagons  In  constant  service  should 
he  greased  dally.  On  hard  roads  they  should  be  greased  every  40  to 
50  miles.  Always  clean  off  the  old  grease  before  putting  on  the  new. 
In  washing  use  as  much  water  and  as  little  rubbing  as  possible. 

Slie  following  are  spard  parts  and  accessories  for  each  escort  wagon,  ambulance 
accompanying  teams: 
Escort  Wagon  and  harness,  complete  set- 
Wagon,  escort  (includes running  gear;  wagon  body;  1  tongue;  1  doubletree;  1  lead 
bar;  4  singletrees;  6  bows;  2  chains,  lock;  1  wagon  cover;  1  Jockey  box  and  1  oscil- 
lating tool  box.  each  with  padlock  and  key;  1  driver's  seat;  and  1  axle  wrench). 
Total  weight,  2,033  pounds. 


Wagon,  equipment. 
Wagon  parts,  extra 
poirnds)— 

Blocks,  brake.... '  In  osciilating  tool  box 

Bolt,  king do 

Bolts,  tire — 

i  by  2}  inches do 

i  by  3  inohes - ' do 

•Bolts,  wagon— 

t  by  1 J  inches do 

A  by  1 J  inches. ; do,. 

A  by  3  inches. ' do 

by  2i  inches do 

by  3  inohes. . 

by  11  inohes. 

..  by  4  inches. . 

Links,  open. .' 

Nuts,  axle v.. 

Reach 

Rivets,  iron — 
A  by  1 J  inches 
Joyl  J  inches. 
Tongue....*.-..-.. 
Trees — 

Double. 

Single.... 


....do 

....do 

....do 

..--do 

....do 

On  left  side  of  wagon  body. 


In  oscillating  tool  box 

....do : 

On  left  side  of  wagon  body . . . 


Bolted  to  coupUng  pole. 
In  oscillating  toolbox.. 


2 
1 

1 
5 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 

0 
4 
1 

1 
1 
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Wagon  equipment— Continued. 

Wagon   accessories   (total   weight, 
pounds) — 

Ax  and  helve i 

Bags,  nose 

Brushy  hwse 

Bucket,  galvanized  icon , 

Comb,  cuiry 

Qlobe,  lantern 
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Grease,  axle,  pounds 

Halters  and  straps 

Lantern  framei  comhination. 

Pickax  and  helve 

Kope,  1-inch,  feet 

Spade 


Wick,  lantern. 


Wrench,  monkey 

Twine,  ball 

(For  winter  use,  when  especially  au- 
thorized, 1  blanket-lined  cover  for 
each  mule.) 
Harness: 

Lead,  s.  s.  (72  pounds) , ,. 

Wheel,  s.  s.  (90  pounds) .,, 

Harness  equipment- 
Harness  parts,  extra  (total  weight, 
SJpoimds) — 
Buckles— 

|-inch 

l-tQch , 

1-inch , : 

2-inch , 

Clips,  trace 

Haines , 

Rings— 

f-inch... 

1-hich... 

IJ-inph 

2-inch 

Snaps— 

1-inch 

U-inch 

2-inch 

Straps,  hame 

Harness  accessories  (total  weighty 
6  pounds)— 

Oil,  ndat  Vfoot,  gallon 

Soap,  harness,  pound 

Sponge '...: 

Wire,  stove,  spool 


Where  carried. 


kw. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


In  lantern,  in  oscillating  twA 

box. 

Ill  oscillating  tool  box 

do ,.. 

do....: 

do 

do 

do 

In  socket 

In  lantern,  in  oscillating  tool 

box. 

In  oscillating  tool  box 

do 


On  mule9 . 
.....do... 


la.  jockey  box 

do 

dou 

do 

In  oscillating  tool  box:. 
do ,-. 


In  Jockey  box. 

do 

do 

—  -do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


In  oscillating  tool  box. 


.....do 

do 

do 

In  jockey  box . 


Num- 
ber. 


I  ■    H    III 


lao 


2 
2 


1 
I 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 


h 
1 
1 
1 


» 

Wheels,  «rira.— One  wagon  of  each  regimental  field  train,  preferably  the  most 
lightly  laidan  grain  wagcm,  will  be  equipped  with  one  extra  nind  wheel  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  wagop  equipment. 
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Lists  of  siMtre  parts  for  bridge  wagons  are  given  in  Ponton  Manual. 

15.  Pack  saddles. — The  adopted  pack  saddle  is  of  the  Spanish 
t^e,  and  is  commonlv  called  by  its  Spanish  name  aparejo.  Its 
principal  parts  are  tne  body,  the  coTer,  the  clnclia.  and  the 
wrapper*  These  parts  have  subdlYlslons,  which  are  less  important 
The  accessories  added  to  the  above  to  make  the  aparejo  complete, 
are  the  corona,  the  blanket,  the  lasb  rope  with  Its  cinciia,  the 
■Unir  ropes,  tne  lair  ropes,  and  the  mantas  or  pack  covers. 

The  body  of  the  aparejo  consists  of  2  pieces  of  heavy  leather  24 
Inches  wide  by  58.  60,  or  62  inches  long,  sewed  together  at  the  edges 
and  across  the  middle  of  the  length,  forming  2  pouches,  Into  which 
moss  or  hav  is  stufPed  to  form  pads  fitting  the  contour  of  the  animal 
on  either  side  of  the  backbone.  In  the  American  form,  the  pads  are 
given  a  peculiar  elastic  stifPness  by  means  of  ribs  of  wood  or  metal 
extending  from  a  saddle  piece  at  the  top  of  each  i>ouch  to  a  boot 

81ece  at  the  bottom.  These  ribs  are  stiffei'  at  the  front  and  more 
exlble  at  the  back,  varying  uniformly  between.  They  convert  each 
pad  into  an  elastic  lever,  by  which  the  pull  of  the  cincha  on  the  bot- 
tom acts  to  raise  the  aparelo  and  its  load  from  the  backbone,  while 
the  stuffing  distributes  the  load  uniformly  over  a  large  space  on  the 
ribs.  The  stuffing  is  Introduced  through  a  handhole  In  the  middle  of 
the  underside  of  each  pad,  through  which  it  is  always  accessible,  and 
the  finest  art  of  the  packer  consists  In  fittlne  the  pads  to  the  shape 
of  the  particular  animal  which  Is  to  carry  the  aparejo,  and  keeping 
them  so  regardless  of  changes  in  the  animal's  condition  by  shlftlne, 
removing,  or  renewing  the  stuffing.  If  a  bunch  rises  on  the  animal, 
it  can  be  worked  down  by  taking  out  stuffing  Immediately  over  it  so 
as  to  take  off  the  pressure  at  that  point.  Determine  the  proper  point 
by  wetting  the  top  of  the  bunch  and  laying  the  aparejo  on  the  mule. 
Aparejos  and  mules  are  numbered  and  the  same  pack  Is  always  on  the 
aame  mule. 

The  function  of  tbe  cmpper  Is  not  what  would  naturally  be 
expected.  If  the  aparejo  is  properly  set  up  and  fitted  there  wiU  be 
no  tendency  to  move  back  or  forward. .  The  crupper  is  In  reality  a 
steadying  lever  to  keep  the  aparejo  from  rocking  fore  and  aft  as  the 
mule  travels.  For  this  purpose,  the  dock  piece  is  large,  smooth,  and 
soft,  and  the  crupper  is  wide,  stiff,  and  Irmly  laced  to  the  body.  The 
crupper  Is  adjustable  in  length,  and  must  be  accurately  fitted  so  that 
when  the  aparejo  is  In  Its  proper  place  the  dock  piece  will  ride  be- 
tween tail  and  dock  without  pressing  on  either. 

The  cover  is  permanently  attached  to  the  body  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  part  oi  it. 

The  dncba  is  of  heavy  canvas,  doubled,  and  10  inches  wide.  It 
Is  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  near  boot  under  the  mule  and 
around  the  aparejo  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle.  The  ends  are 
connected  by  the  latlaro,  or  elncha  strap. 

The  corona  Is  a  pad  usually  of  several  thicknesses  of  blanket, 
with  a  number  or  design  which  identifies  the  pack.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  corona  shall  not  be  separated  from  its  aparejo. 

Off  the  mules  the  aparejos  are  placed  In  a  row  on  the  ground  or 
on  skids,  standing  on  tneir  boots.  The  cincha,  folded  with  the  latlgo 
Inside,  rests  on  the  aparejo.  The  crupper  is  turned  so  that  the  dock 
piece  rests  on  the  cincha.  The  corona  is  placed  on^top  of  all. 
Canvas  covers  are  stretched  over  the  line  of  aparejos  and  tied  down. 
The  line   of   aparejos   so  arranged   Is   osually   referred   to    as   the 

"Bach^acker  is  provided  with  a  blind.  The  mules  are  trained  to 
stand  p^fectly  stfil  when  blinded,  and  if  It  is  necessary  to  move  a 
mule  even  by  a  step,  the  blind  should  be  lifted.  .     -    ^ 

To  place  the  aparejo  on  the  mnle  the  corona  Is  first  nut 
smoothly  on,  foUowed  by  the  blanket  folded  to  6  thidtnesses.  The 
aparejo  Is  then  put  on  slightly  in  rear  of  its  place.  The  crupper  is 
tmined,  the  dock  piece  adjusted,  the  aparejo  settled  to  Its  place,  and 
the  cincha  unfolded,  placed,  and  tightened.  Never  put  on  or  adjust 
a  pack  with  the  mute's  head  uphill. 
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16*  lA»adii  are  divided  into  side  paelui  and  top  paeks.  Side 
packs  should  be  of  approximately  equal  weight  and  size.  A  keg  of 
paint  on  one  side  and  an  equal  weignt  of  oakum  on  the  other  do  not 
make  a  proper  load.  Side  packs  should  not  be  longer  than  30  inches, 
wider  than  20  inches,  nor  deeper  than  12  inches.  If  the  side  packs 
do  not  fill  out  a  load,  the  rest  is  placed  between  them  as  a  top  pack. 
Articles  which  by  their  size  or  shape  are  not  suitable  for  side  packs 
are  carried  on  top.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load  should 
be  below  the  top  of  the  saddle,  and  the  lower  the  better.  For  mis- 
cellaneous cargoes,  the  freight  is  made  up  into  side  and  top  packs, 
each  wrapped  in  a  manta,  or  canvas  cover,  and  tied,  or  lalredl  up 
with  lair  ropes.     If  a  pack  contains  articles  of  different  weights, 

Slace  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom.  The  side  packs  are  slung  across 
^e  aparejo  by  the  sllnip  ropes  and  lashed  on  with  the  lash  rope 
and  elncha  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  hiteh  (figs.  84  to  38.) 
Such  a  load  must  remain  unbroken  until  the  end  of  the  march. 

17.  Care  and  preservation. — All  parts  of  the  rigging  should 
be  kept  clean  and  the  leather  parts  soft  and  pliable.  The  materials 
and  methods  gl^en  for  harness  may  be  adapted. 

18.  In  takin«r  off  lashed  packs,  the  lash  rope  is  removed ;  its 
eincha  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  line  to  be  occupied. 
The  lash  rope  is  coiled  down  on  the  cincha  and  its  end  stretched  out 
10  feet  to  one  side.  .  The  sling  rope  is  then  unfastened,  the  packs 
dropped  from  the  aparejo  and  laid  on  the  lash  rope  lengthwise  with 
the  cincha.  The  sling  rope  is  coiled  on  the  packs,  and  the  end  of 
the  lash  rope  brought  up  on  top.  The  cincha  of  the  second  pack  is 
laid  doiwn  on  one  aide  of  the  iirst  and  parallel  to  it  at  2  feet  dis- 
tance, but  with  the  end  of  the  lash  rope  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
packs,  etc.,  are  placed  on  it  as  described.  The  third  pack  is  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  middle  one,  and  so  on  untU  all  are  down 
in  a  line.  After  all  cargoes  are  off,  the  apareJos  are  removed. 
Cargoes  are  also  covered  with  pieces  of  canvas  called  earero  eovers* 
Mantas  may  be  used  if  there  are  spare  ones. 

19.  Marclies. — A  draft  mule  is  rested  bv  a  halt ;  a  pack  mule  is 
not  unless  unloaded.  Wagon  trains  should  start  early  and  make 
frequent  halts.  These  should  be  of  two  classes,  longer  ones  at  regular 
time  intervals,  and  shorter  ones  of  a  minute  or  two  after  every  nn- 
nsuallv  hard  pull.  The  length  and  interval  of  the  longer  halts  will 
depend  upon  the  time  and  distance  to  be  made. 

As  a  rule,  if  a  mule  has  made  one  dead  pulljhe  will  not  try  to  pull 
again  on  the  same  load  in  the  same  place,  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  team  must  stop,  the  driver  should  stop  it  before  it  is  stalled ; 
otherwise,  in  most  cases,  he  can  not  get  another  pull  out  of  the  team. 
A  very  slight  change  of  conditions  will  often  encouraj^e  stalled  mules 
to  pull  again.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  reversing  the 
near  and  off  mules  had  the  desired  effect.  A  little  visible  assistance^ 
as  a  few  men  on  dragropes,  has  an  excellent  effect.  Mdst  mules  on  a 
hard  pull  will  not  go  into  the  collar  gradually  as  a  horse  does,  but 
will  throw  themselves  forward,  and  if  the  load  does  not  move,  will 
immediately  fall  back.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  steady  lay-down  pull 
out  of  a  team  of  mules  in  which  every  animal  is  doing  his  best  at 
the  same  moment.  A  team  of  two  mules  on  a  hard  pull  will  oftem 
seesaw  on  the  doubletrees  without  pulling  as  much  as  either  could 
ak>ne.  It  is  better  to  have  stop  chains  on  the  doubletrees,  leaving 
only  enough  slack  to  prevent  one  mule  from  shirking. 

It  may  be  quicker,  in  case  of  great  obstacles,  to  onload  wagons 
and  take  them  to  pieces  and  carry  over,  than  to  attempt  to  haul 
over.  A  portage  may  also  be  made  when  otherwise  the  &aln  could 
not  advance  at  all 

A  pack  train  should  be  allowed  to  make  its  march  without  halts, 
except  for  water,  if  it  can  be  done.  They  may  start  later  or  get  in 
earlier,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  column  is  of  great  lengthy 
DO  relief  can  be  given  them  in  this  way,  and  they  must  halt  with 
the  rest. 
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When  going  into  btrouae  or  camp,  tbe  companT  and  headquaiten 
ration  and  baggage  wagons  are  conducted  at  once  to  the  sites  of  their 
respective  kitchens.  If  a  bivonac,  they  remain  there  all  night,  unless 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ;  If  a  camp,  they  are  unloaded,  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  train  in  park.    ' 

The  train  is  parked  in  line,  preferably  to  leeward  of  the  camp,  and 
on  ground  which  does  not  drain  toward  it.  The  picket  Hne  will  he 
stretched  parallel  to  the  wagon  line  and  preferably  in  front  of  it, 
though  always  on  dry,  gently  sloping  ground,  if  It  can  be  fo«nd.  The 
best  site  is  along  a  ridge  with  the  ground  sloping  both  wavs  from 
the  line.  The  mules  stand  on  both  sides,  and  there  sbonld  be  3 
yards  of  line  for  each  4  mules.  If  the  4-mule  wagons  are  3  yards 
apart  in  park  and  the  ^mule  wagons  4}  yards  apart,  tongue  to 
tongue,  each  team  at  1^  picket  line  may  stand  In  front  of  its  own 
wagon,  which  is  a  Terr  convenient  arrangement. 

Picket  lines  are  of  two  kinds,  grroiind  and  liish*  A  sro«»4 
line  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  attached  at  its  ends  ttsd  at  in- 
tervals of  about  30  yards  to  stakes  or  some  other  form  of  hoMfast 
A  1  inch  diameter  rope  of  sufficient  length  should  be^carrled  for  the 
purpose,  but,  it  necessary,  a  ground  Hue  may  be  made  up  of  pi<±et 
or  lash  ropes.  A  liiffh  line  Is  stretdied  on  trees  or  stakes  set  In 
the  ground.  If  stakes  are  used,  they  should  be  at  least  8  feet  long, 
set  8  feet  in  the  ground.  At  4|  feet  from  the  ground,  boles  should 
be  bored  large  enough  to  take  the  llnew  From  each  end  post  the  Una 
should  run  obliquely  to  the  ground  and  be  attached  to  a  holdfast. 
A  high  line  for  tempoia^ry  use  may  be  obtained  by  running  every  fifth 
wagon  to  tbe  front  and  stretching  the  line  across  them.  Tlie  end 
wagons  should  be  loaded  ones,  and  all  must  hare  the  brakes  set. 
Picket  lines  will  be  stretched  with  tackle  if  any  Is  at  hand ;  otherwise, 
bv  tbe  following  method:  Attach  the  rope  at  one  end  and  lead  it 
through  all  the  supports  or  fastenings ;  about  15  feet  from  the  other 
end  make  a  bowline  In  tbe  rope,  pass  the  end  around  or  through  the 
end  fastening  and  back  through  the  bowline.  By  hauling  on  the 
end  of  the  rope  the  necessary  strain  may  be  set  on  the  line,  the 
bowline  acting  as  a  single  block.  The  end  stakes  of  a  high  line 
i^ould  incline  outward  slightly. 

The  picket  line  sbonld  toe  dl«<Ae4  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  some 
time,  and  if  rain  threatens  It  should  be  ditched  even  for  a  blTouac 
The  only  exception  is  when  the  line  is  on  a  ridge  and  the  ground 
slopes  from  It  in  both  directions.  Open  a  ditch  on  the  high  side 
about  8  yards  from  the  line.  If  the  ground  slopes  along  the  liae^ 
tbe  ditch  wiU  be  parallel  to  it.  and  will  have  an  outlet  at  the  low» 
end ;  otherwise,  the  ditch  must  be  farther  uphill  at  the  middle,  and 
will  have  an  outlet  at  each  end.  This  drainage  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  locating  the  line. 

20.  tstable  duties. — The  prime  requlsitee  In  stabling  mules  are 
ttee  circulation  ■  of  air  without  drafts,  equable  temperature,  dryness, 
and  cleanliness.  Grain  Is  fed  at  reveille  by  ttie  stable  orderlies. 
When  the  aninials  have  finished  eating,  those  to  be  used  are  harnessed 
and  hitched  up.  The  rest  are  turned  into  the  corral  or  tied  at  the 
picket  line.  The  stable  police  then  fork  all  clean  and  dry  bedding 
to  the  nead  of  the  stall  and  work  the  rest  of  the  manure  into  pUes 
ready  for  loading.  The  manure  wagon  is  driven  down  the  aisle  and 
loaded.  The  hay  is  then  distributed  to  the  mangers  and  the  addi- 
tional bedding  is  procured  and  spread.  The  aisle  may  then  be  washed 
mth  hose  and  brooms  if  the  air  is  dry;  if  damp,  do  not  wash,  but 
sweep  up  with  stable  brooms.  The  evening  feed  Is  put  in  the  mangers 
at  aftera«ote  stutoles. 

Mul^  of  the, same  team  should  stand  together,  and  their  harness 
^onld  be  hung  on  racks  in  rear  of  their  stalls.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  I^irness  covers  to  keep  off  dust. 

Gi-oomingr  is  quite  as  important  to  the  mule  as  to  the  horae^  but 
he  does  not  get  so  much  of  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  he  can  not. 
He  should  be  groomed  every  day  if  it  can  possibly  be  done.     When 
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dMDtliK  In  trom  a  lonj(  muddy  mBrcb  the  wet  mnfl  ahontd  be  wiped 
off  Kith  a  wlap  of  Btnw  before  It  dries  and  bardens.     If  the  anlmBl 


stand,  tie  up  a  htnd  Coot  an  described  In  elioeing.    AIwhjb  tl 

. Joot  on  the  Hide  opposite  to  that  wbtch  IB  to  be  emonied. 

21,  Sklpplnsr    tnnlea    br    rail. — The    cars    {uralsliWl    ma;    b 


PbIbcc  atuek  enr,  luigtb  36  tc 

bead;  each  animal  In  a  separate  stall,  ' 
tebdants,  or 

The  ImproTCd    MOck   (tar,   Isngtli  S6   feet,   capaelt;    £0 
heed,  with  facilities  for  feedlnr  and  watering  In  ear.  or 

The  ordlnaFT  stock  c&r,  leuglb  30  to  84  I«et,  capacItT  1 


If  lumber  la  Dot  at  band  a  ramp  may  ti«  made  of  potea  and  bnisb, 

fsrted  on  treaties  and  floored  libo  a  bridge.     (See  BTldges.)     As  a- 
resort  tbrow  up  a  tamp  ol  earth,  reacbfns  aa  near  as  piraalble  to 


a  shallow  CI 

Lead  the 

halter  Atrapi 
a  little  ba? 
taaea  can  6« 


liraes,  always 


employed,     i 
and  shonld 

aisle  betwee 
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iff  «et  op  SO  Inches  c,  to  c.  lengthwtoi 
BthwsrtBhlpB  between  tbe  posts  of  tlie 
same  bIbII.  The  stanclilonB  are  well  aecured  at  top  and  UgbtlT  to 
the  deck.  Before  setting  up,  the  etanchlons  ate  mortised  for  the  Bide 
boards  ae  ehown  in  figures  20  and  21.  The  atanchlons  should  be 
further  Btajed  near  tbe  tops  by  ties  In  both  directions,  fastened  to 
or  flrml]'  butting  against  the  Irsmework  of  the  vessel.  The  tlu 
should  ran  straight,  disregarding  the  eurve  and  sheer  of  decks.  A 
'-'—  " •  ■'  '--^  plank  8  to  12  Inches  wide  fs  spiked  or  bolted  to 


space  between  tbem.  If  the  ship  Is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  lor 
a  considerable  time,  tbe  floor  should  be  double,  with  tar  paper  hetween 
the  eouraes.  Tbe  floor  Is  cut  closely  around  the  feet  of  the  stancblons. 
Hardwood  cleati  are  placed  aerose  the  stall  and  faateoed  to  the  false 
floor  with  screws.  In  spiking  down  the  faJae  floor  the  nails  should 
be  so  driven  that  their  heads  will  be  covered  bj  these  eleatB,  larger 
cleats  are  laid  len^hwlse  from^foot  to  rear  posta.     Tbe  stall  (mr- 


ready  to  sail,  completelj  equipped,  anpplled,  and  manned. 
WB.terlnB  Is  easily  done  by  bnckets  Blled  from  a  hose,  the  noiale 
'  which  la  carried  along  the  aisle.     The  doezIs  should  have  a  cock 


„ „ Jnery  or  the  use  o(  \yBter 

HOt  thoroughly  cooled. 

Feedlns  IB  best  done  on  the  false  floor  In  front  of  tbe  stalls. 
Cleats  may  be  nailed  down  to  form  shallow  boxes  to  bold  tbe  grain 
In  place.  In  heavy  weather  It  may  be  better  to  oee  nosebaKs. 
Grain  should  be  fed  early  in  the  morning.  None  should  be  given  the 
first  day  ont.  Tbe  second  day  a  half  ration  should  be  fed  and  In- 
creased by  small  quantities  If  found  necessary  to  keep  the  aiilm»la 
'~    ~  ~1Ition.      Bran   mashes  with   salt   should   be  fed    once  a    week. 


It  Is  better  to  leave  oi 

hoards  and  shltt  the  n 

■tall  thoroughly  and  shift  the  second  animal  Into  It,  and  so  on. 

In  loadlBK  and  nnlaatllBK  the  anlmala  should  be  led  up  and 
down  ramps  and  gangways  If  possible.  If  tbey  are  to  be  traostcFred 
to  or  from  lighters,  or  dropped  Into  the  water  to  ewim  asbore,  a 
sling  or  Bylng  stall  must  he  used.     After  laudiag,  anlmala   eboold 
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be  carraled  itltb  the  sbartest  poaslble  marcb  sud  Bbould  be  allowed 
to  reat  8  or  4  days  under  conditlong  which  permit  gradual  IncreBse 
of  activity. 

Tbe  Bllus  shoaiii  be  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  of  heavy  canvas, 
reinforced  at  the  edgea  by  a  2-lnch  blndlog  of  the  aame.  A  hem 
l9  made  at  eai-b  end  to  talce  a  2-lncIi  epteader.  A  loop  of  li-lnch 
rope  1b  attached  to  each  end.  around  the  BtlckE,  one  9  Inches  long  and 
the  olher  S  feet  long,  meaHured  from  the  middle  of  the  stlcka  to  the 
middle  of  tbe  laup  when  alretched.  The  long  loon  has  a  heavy  Iron 
ring,  S  Inches  Inside  diameter  flxed  at  Its  middle  point.  Breaet  and 
baunch   ropea   i    Inch   dinmetpr   are  «ewi.d    acrnss   the   cnnvn*   S   Inches 

from  tbe  sticks  and  o 
feet  long  each  way  tn 

abort  one  and  tbe  boot  of  tbe  * 
ea  are  passed  arout 
nal  should  be  lifted 

■t>Il  li  a  atoatl7_  framed  box  open_  at  the  top  and_  bl^h 


will  be  provided  with  full  and  accurate  descriptive  lists,  which  he 
will  deliver  to  the  receiving  officer. 

Pabllc  anlmala  shall,  on  tbe  day  received  be  branded  witb  the 
letters  "  D  B  "  on  tbe  left  tore  ahoulder,  the  letters  to  be  2  Inches  In 
height. 

Public  animals  will  be  assigned  to  their  riders  or  drivers,  who 
will  not  exchange  or  surrender  them  to  the  uae  of  any  other  person 
without  the  permission  of  the  company  commander,  quartermaster,  or 
other  officer  responsible. 

24.  Bnslueer  combat  trmlna- — Composition  and  dlatriba- 
tlon. — Each  engineer  regimental  headquarters  baa  two  tool  waeoDS, 
each  drawn  by  four  males;  one  Is  a  tool  wagon  of  the  escort-wagon 
type,  carrying  raap-reprodnctlon  equipment  and  supplies.  The  other 
regimental- headquarters  wagon  la  a  aprlDg  tool  wagon  of  a  special 
deslgD  similar  to  tbe  ambulance.  It  Is  provided  wltb  lockera,  drawers, 
and  compartments.  In  which  are  carried  the  drafting,  photographic, 
recannalBsaace.  surveying,  and  miBcellaneouB  equipment  and  sappllea. 

1K--1.  ■.-.•„■■ —  heaaqnartera  o(  an  englDeer  regiment  baa  one  tool 
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waeon  of  the  eecart-wagan  tfpe,  carrrlns  blackamltb  aod  pioneec 
equipment  Bad  supplies,  with  auffldent  space  remainlDg  tot  tbe  bead- 
fluartera  baggage. 

Bach  enKlneer  monnteil  tiHttallon  htiB  two  tool  wagons,  eaeb  drawn 
by  four  mules  ;  one  Is  a  tool  wagon  of  the  escort-wagon  tjpe,  carrjlDg 
blackamltb  and  pioneer  equipment  and  Huppllca.  Tbe  other  Is  a  spring 
tool  wagon,  same  as  provided  lor  regtmeDtal  headguartera,  and  carry- 
ing draitlng,  photographic,  reconnftlasance,  surveying,  and  mlacelU- 
Deous  equipment  and  supplies.  These  equipments  and  supplies  are  tbe 
.same  as  in  regimental  spring  tool  wagoo,  except  that  the  surveying 
outnt  of  the  mounted  battalioD  Is  about  one-ball  that  ot  the  engineer 

rovlded    for   regl- 


T'or   the   tool   wagon   of   the   escort-wagon    type   provided 
mental  and  battalion  headquarters  a  special  Iwdy,  longer  ihi 
tbe  standard  escort  wagon  and  provided  with  special  comi 
la  under  cotisldcraTion.  this  body  to  be  placed  on  the  standard  eauuit. 
wagon  running  gear,  modified  only  by  provision  of  a  longer  rearb. 

Each  engineer  compaay.  regimental,  has  two  tool  wagOQB,  and  a  eom- 

faoT  of  mounted  engineers  baa  oae  tool  wagon.  iCach  wagon  is  drawn 
y  four  mules  and  has  tbe  Tunning  gear  0(  tbe  standard  escort  wagon. 
«ieept  that  the  reach  is  I  foot  longer  tban  In  the  standard  escort 
wagon.  All  company  tool  wagons  ate  Identical  having  a  ipeclal  body 
contalolng  drawers,  recka,  and  compartmentB.     The  loads  of  all  com- 

8 any  tool  wagons  ot  both  re^mental  and  mounted  companies  are  also 
lentlcal,  except  that  the  photographic  outflt  of  an  engioeer  company, 
reclDiental,  is  not,  like  tbe  other  equipment  and  supplies,  divided 
equally  between  tbe  two  wagona,  but  6  all  carried  on  one  of  the 
wagons.  Both  wagons  have  apace  for  the  pbotogiaphic  outflt:  It  may 
be  carried  on  eltber  wagon,  but  will  normally  be  carried  on  the  odd- 
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fo>  LOADINOa  OF  HEADQUASTEB8  TOOL  WAOONS,  EaCOKT- 
WAOON  TYPE. 
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s 

qoutv*. 

Anvil,  B.  8.,  IDO  poimdB,  with  B.  B.  Bprrm, 

T  and  B,  litcb;  hamnier»  (7);  hardy;  head- 
tag  toslip,  i,  i,.«iid  1  taol^  tlvBt  beMen.  i, 

1 

1 

IT 

» 

J 

'i 

ti- 

1 

>) 

' 

7 

V 

h 
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(a)  LOADINGS  OF  HEADQUARTEB8  1 
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W  LOADINGS  OF  HEADQUaETERS  TOOL  -WAOONa,  ESCORT- 
WAGON  TYPE— Continued. 


4M 


(&)   LOADINGS    OP    HEADQXTARTSBS    TOOL    WAOOKS— SPSINO- 

Contiiiaed. 


Pads,  tmiing 

Paper,  sketching,  sheets,  gross. 


15 

48 

48 

3 


And  the  foUowing  misceUanaoos  soppUes: 

Pins,  cones 

Paste,  libntfv 

Tape,  adliesi  ve.  rolls 

T  wlniB,  hemp,  ^-oonce  ball 

IQscellaneotis  eqtdi»nent: 

Mannab,  Engineer  Field .* 

Padlocks,  brass 

Photographic  eqoipment:  Camera,  3A  Oraflex, 

with  folding  tripod  (Crown  No.  2) 

And  the  following  aeoessorles:  Agate  tntvs  (4); 
bath  towels  (4);  canvas  backets  (2);  chamois 
skin;  dnpUcftting  tanks,  set;  film  tank;  grad- 
uate, bounce;  |Miot<^«pher^  manual;  print- 
ing frames,  6  by  7  inches  (2);  robber  blankets 
(2);  ruby  lamp;  shears,  8-inch;  spotting  brash; 

stirring  rods  (2);  thermometer. set.. 

Photographic  supj^ies: 

Developer,  M.  Q.  and  Pyio,  tank,  boxes  of 

each , 

Films,  3A,  6-exposnre 

Hypo  acid,  }-pound  boxes 

Paper,  developing,  3A  sixe gross.. 

And  the  following:  Absorbent  cotton;  alcoh<^ 
denatored,  1  pint;  cheesecloth,  white,  3  yards; 
film  albums,  3A  size  (2);  formaline,  1  pound, 
intensifier,  6  tubra;  ofwiqae,  1  tube;  photo 
dips  (24);  photo  notebooks  (2);  potassitmi 
bromide,  tabloid,  6  tubes;  pushpins  (24);  twine, 

hemp,  1  ball;  wicks  for  ruby  lamp  (6) set. . 

Reconnaissanoe  eauipment: 

Chests,  sketchii^  outfit,  eadi  containing: 
Pace  tally;  pencil  pocket;  rectangular  pro- 
tractor; service  clinometer;  sketdiuig  board, 
with  alidade  and  folding  tripod;  timmg  pad 

h(dder 

And  the  following  additional  equipment — 

Barometers,  aneroid,  with  cases 

Clinometers,  service,  with  case 

Compasses,  box  (2),  prismatic  with  case 

(2),  watch  (6) 

Odometers,  with  cases 

Pace  tallies 

Protractor,  rectangular 

Reconnaissance  supplies: 

Books,  field  note , 

CellulMd,  sheets 

Erasers,  rubber,  pencil 


2 
4 

10 
2 
4 
1 

16 
36 
14 

18 

n 


Moonted 


battalian 

head- 
qoarten. 


1 
1 
4 
2 

2 
5 


15 

48 

48 

3 


2 
4 

10 
2 
4 
1 

16 
36 
14 
18 

n 
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(5)  LOADINGS    OF    HEADQUARTERS    TOOL    WAGONS— SPRING— 

Contlimed. 


Harness  parts,  extra  (furnished  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps) — Contmued. 

Rings,  f ,  1, 1},  and  2  inch 

Snaps,  1 ,  li ,  and  U  inch 

Harness  accessories  (furnished  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps): 

OU,  neat's-ioot,  gallons 

Soap ,  harness,  pounds 

Sponge 

Wire,  stove,  spool 

Additional  supplies  (furnished  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps):  Shoes,  mule,  fitted,  with  8  nails 
each 


Engineer  raiment. 


Regi. 
mental 
head- 
quarters. 


4 
3 


16 


Battalion 

head- 
quarters. 


Mounted 

engi- 

neeis, 

battalion 

head- 
quarters. 


4 
3 


\ 

1 
1 


16 


(c)  LOADINGS  OP  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS. 


Cbrpenter  equipment:  Chest,  carpenter's,  containing  augers, 
ship,  hanolea  (3);  scratch  awl;  ax,  handled,  32-inch  (witii 
extra  handle) ;  ratchet  brace,  and  bits  ( 2  auger,  1  expansion, 
2  screw-driver);  chisels,  framing,  h8ndlecr(3),  (one  extra 
handle):  cold  chisel;  wing  dividers;  draw  knife;  files,  saw, 
taper  (3);  hammer,  claw,  (with  extra  handle); ratchets  (S); 
24-inoh  carpenter's  level;  mallet;  oiler,  i-pint;  oilstone;  Jack- 
plane;  pliers;  j)lumb  bob;  rules,  2-foot  (4);  saws,  hand  [rip 

'  set;  screw  driver;  squares, 
metallic,  50-foot;  T  oevel, 

sets 
Carpenter's  supplies: 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  pound. 

Chalk  lines,  40-fooi 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  dozen 


Engineer 

com* 

pany, 

wgl- 

mental 

(one-half 

ofquoo- 

titles 

given 

below 

carried 

on  each 

wagon). 


Com- 
pany of 
mounted 
engineers 
(one 
wagon 
amy). 


\ 


\ 
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(e)  LOADINGS  OP  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS^-Oontiiiiied. 


Hectograph  equipment: 

Hectographs,  clay,  ao  by  24  inches 

Levelers,iiectograph 

Sponges 

Hectoeraph  sapplies: 

Ink,  green  (1).  red  (1),  violet  (2),  bottles 

Paper,  book,  19  by  24  inches,  quires 

Miscellaneous  eouipment: 

Bags  fornailB,  two  fiO-pound,  one  lOO-pound 

Buckets,  galvanized-iron 

Cans,  galvanized-iron,  S-gallon 

Carb(mindum  wheds 

Handles,  ship-auger  (1),  sledge  (l),  hatchet  (3),  pick- 
mattock  (6) 

Lanterns,  dark  (3),  Dletx  (6) 

Manuals,  Engineer  Field  (12),  Ponton  (1) 

Marlinspikes 

Padlocks,  brass 

Stamps,  steel,  sets 

Stendb,  sets 

Miscellaneous  supplies: 

Canvas,  lO^Junoe,  width  36  inches,  yards 

Grease,  axle,  pounds. 

Marline,  pounds , 

Nails,  dO-penny  (100  pounds),  30-penny  (50  pounds), 
16-p«nnv  (50  pounds) 

Oil ,  signal,  gallcms 

on,  machme,  quarts 

Staples,  pounds 

Screws^  assorted,  gross 

Wioks,  extra,  dark  lantern  (6),  Dietz  (12) 

Wire,  B.  4r  S;  Na  16, pounds. 

Photographic  equipment: 

Camera,  3A  Kodak 

Tripod,  metal,  folding 

And  the  following  accessories:  Rubber  blankets  (2); 
canvas  buckets  (2);  bulb,  rubber;  pmtimg  tnmes, 
5  by  7  inches  (2);  graduate,  8  ounces;  ruby  lamp; 
Photographer's  Mamial;  stirring  rods  (2);  shears,  8 
inches;   nlm   tank.   Scinch;    thermometer;    towels, 

bath  (4);  and  agate  trays  (4); set.. 

PhotoBTapmc  smypUes: 

Albums  for  SA  films,  sise  3i  by  6^  inches. 

Books,  photo  note 

Developer,  M.  Q.  and  Pyro,  8  boxes  each,  boxes 

FiIms«3A size, 6 exposures, size 3i  by  Scinches 


Engineer 
com- 

mental 

(one-half 

ofquan- 

tfties 

given 

below 

carried 

on  each 

wagon). 


2 
2 
2 

8 
10 

6 
6 
2 
2 


Com- 
pany of 
mounted 
engineea 
(one 
wagon 
onfy). 


1 
1 
1 

4 

5 

3 

S 
1 
1 


22 

U 

18 

9 

26 

13 

2 

1 

12 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

20 

10 

10 

5 

36 

18 

400 

200 

10 

5 

2 

1 

20 

10 

6 

S 

36 

18 

60 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

ii 

24 

34 
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(e)  LOADINGS  OF  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS— Ck>iitiimed. 


Photographic  sapplies— Continued.  * 

Hypo  acid ,  in  f>pound  box  es,  boxes 

Paper,  3 A  developing,  size  3^  by  5^  inches  (1  gross), 

printing  out  (1  gross),  gross 

And  the  following  articles:  Potassium  bicarbonate,  1 

ixxmd;  twine  ball  (2  ounces);  cheesecloth,  white,  3 


lamp  (6) » set.. 

Pioneer  eqmpment: 

Adzes,  handled,  33-inch 

Axes,  nandled,  36-mch 

Bars,  iiinch,  large 

Blocks.  8-inch,  double;  8-inch,  single;  8-inch,  snatch; 
and  d-inch ,  triple 

Bolts,  clippOTS 

Climbers,  lineman's,  set 

Comealongs. 

Pfles,  crosscut  saw 

Hanuners,  sledge,  handled,  8-pound 

Bandies,  extra,  adz,  32-inch;  ax,  36-inch;  pick,  rail- 
Toad,  36-inch;  saw,  crosscut,  1-man;  and  saw,  cross- 
cut, 2-nian 

Hatchets 

Kniyes,  Gabion * 

IfiBchetes,  with  sheaths  ....*. 

Ifouls,  wood 

Peevies,  handled 

Picks,  railroad,  handled 

Pick  mattocks: 

E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching,"  bandied 

Large,  nandled 

Pliers,  side-cutting 

Points,  pike  and  hook 

Posthole  di^rs 

Rope,  manim,  1-inch  diameter,  feet 

Saw,  crosscut,  1-man 

Saw,  crosscut.  2-man 

Saw,  hack  (with  6  blades) 

Saw  tools 

Shovels,  E.  D.  pattern,  "intrenching" 

Shovels,  long-handled 

Tapes,  metallic,  SQ-foot 

Wedges,  steel,  5-];)0und 

Wrenches,  monkey,  18-inch 

Wrenches,  Stillson,  18-inch 


Engineer 
com- 
pany, 
r^;i- 
mental 
(one-half 
of  quan- 
tities 
given 
below 
carried 
on  each 
wagon). 


24 
2 


Com- 
pany of 
mounted 
engineers 
(one 
w(igon 
only). 


24 


4 

2 

26 

13 

2 

1 

8 

4 

6 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

14 

7 

6 

3 

18 

9 

36 

18 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

30 

15 

6 

3 

18 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

MO 

250 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

60 

30 

12 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

f 
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(c)  LOADIN.GS  OP  COMPANY  TOOL  WAGONS— Contlimed. 


Pioneer  supplies:      •* 

Bolts,  drift,  ^il^ch  (40),  *-inch  (40) 

Lashings,  manila,  i-incn  diameter,  50-foot  (12),  f-inch 

diameter,  18-foot  (25) ...  v 

Sandbags,  with  binders 

Tape^  tracing,  feet 

Reconnaissance  equipment: 

Chests,  sketching  outfit,  each  containing  sketching 
board,  with  alidade,  and  folding  tripod;  service  cli- 
nometer; timing  pad  holder;  pencil  pocket;  rectangu- 
lar protractor  and  pace  tally 

The  following  additional  eqmpment— 

Barometer,  aneroid,  with  cases 

CSlinometer,  service,  with  cases 

Compasses,  box  (2),  prismatic,  with  oases  (3),  watch  (6) . . . 

Field  glasses,  wi  th  cases 

Odometers,  with  cases 

Pace  tallies 

Protractors,  rectangular 

Sextants,  pocket 

Reconnaissance  suimlies: 

Books,  note,  field 

Celluloid  sheets. 

Erasers,  rubbei^  pencil 1... 

Pads,  timing 

Paper,  sketmng,  sheets,  gross I . 

Pencils,  blue(14),  drawing,  H  (42),  green  (14),  red  (14).. 

Protectors,  p^dl-point - 

Tape,  adhesiye,  rolls 

Company  tool  waeon  parts,  extra  (furnished  by  the  Engi- 
neer Department): 
Bolts,  king,  1  bv  18  inches  (1);  tire,  t  by  3f  Indies  (1), 
and  i  by  3  inches  (5);  squflDre  head,  t  by  2^  laches  (2); 
carriage,  f  and  ^  by  4  inches  (2),  and  }  by  2  and  8} 

Inches  (4);  carriage,  ^ by  3}  Inches  (2) .set.. 

Links,- open 

Nuts,  axle  (one  R.  H.  and  one  L.  H.) 

Reach,tongue,  singletree,  extra  (of  each)...... 

Rivets,  iron,  ^  by  2}  incnes  (6)  and  i  by  2}  Inches  (4) . . 

Wrenches,  aade 

Company  tool  wagon  accessories  (furnished  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps^: 

Nose  bags,  halters,  and  straps  (of  each ) 

Currycomb  and  horse  brush  (of  each) 

Grease,  axle,  pounds 

Whips 


Engineer 
com- 
pany, 
regi- 
mental 
(one-half 
of  quan- 
tities 
given 
below 
carried 
on  each 
wagon). 


160 

74 

500 

3,000 


Com- 
pany of 
mounted 
enehieeis 

Cone 
wagon 

only). 


SO 

37 

2S0 

1,500 


4 

3 

8 

4 

20 

10 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

32 

1ft 

72 

36 

28 

14 

30 

si| 

3 

4 

168 

18 

28 

14 

12 

6 

2 

1 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

20 

10 

2 

1 

8 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

2 

1 
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Fig.  30. — Company  packs 


Fig.  51.— Aporejo 


(e)  LOADINGS  OP  COMPANT  TOOL  WAGONS-ContteMd. 


},|,i,l,aiid3iiieh 
dips,  trace 

8ftf^l,M,aad3iiieh. „ 

Stn^s^hame 

HjffneB  aeeessones  (fonusiied  bj  tbe  QoarteriBMtcr  Corps): 

OSk^mmt's-tooiygalkms 

Sci^,lianH88^  pounds 

^onees 

wirc^stovi^  spool .. 

AddltjODSl  soTAlies  (fBTBialied  bj  tl»  Qasrttfmastir  Corps): 
MnleaboesTfitted,  and  10  nails 


8 

- 

1 

» 

16 

28.  CoMpwy  parlTi — Means  o#  carrTins  (fig:  30).  Tbe  ordinary 
transport  packs  carry  mantas  (or  pack  cotots),  biinds»  lair  ropes, 
slin^  ropes»  lash  ropes  (all  fnmi^ed  by  the  Qaartermaster  Corps), 
forage,,  and  miscellaneofis  supplies  not  part  of  the  presoibcd  pioneer 
equipment.  The  special  pack  boxes  are  carried  cat  the  ordiittry  trans- 
port aparejov  on  which  theT  are  slimg  1^  a  fecial  smmJl  leather 
saddle  10  by  24  Inches,  which  fits  along  the  ridge  c^  the  apar^  and 
Is  lashed  thereto  with  a  leather  ttong.  This  saddle  has  two  hooks 
on  each  side,  from  which  are  hong  the  pack  boxe&  The  pack  boxes 
are  further  secured  on  the  aparejo  by  means  at  a  cineha  22  indies 
long,  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes  and  p»«rfTig  usd^  the 
male.  Except  in  the  cases  of  pack  boxes  Nos.  4-A  and  4-B,  the 
ciBcha  ring  is  attached  to  the  pack  boxes  by  bksbs  of  a  spider.  In 
the  case  of  boxes  4-A  and  4-B  the  laahfatg  ring  is  attached  directly 
to  the  box,  thus  bringing  the  end  of  the  cineha  to  the  same  position 
with  all  packs»  Figaro  30  shows  aU  the  types  of  pioaeer  company 
packs  on  the  animals.  Figrxre  31  shows  the  ordinary  transport 
aparejo  held  on  the  animal  by  the  aparejo  cinema.  Figure  32  shows 
the  special  saddle  attached  to  the  aparejo.  Flgnre  33  shows  tlie  pack 
complete,  with  spider  straps,  latlgo,  or  cineha  strap,  and  box  cineha 
ready  to  be  hong  <m  the  hooks  of  the  special  saddle. 

29.  Seewrinar  •rAlm»»y  trmawpset  i^cfca, — (a)  The  diaakoad 
hitch  i&g.  34).  The  following  descriptioo  oi  the  diamond  hiteh  for 
ordinary  transport  packs  is  taken,  with  slight  change,  from  Manoal  of 
Pack  Transportation,  Quartermaster  Departmeat,  1910,  Daly.  Otiier 
types  of  lashings  used  with  the  trani^ort  aparejo  for  special  purposes 
can  also  bo  found  in  that  ^ig^nimi 

The  formatioa  of  the  diamond  hitch  and  ti^dite&ing  of  the  load  is 
accomplished  by  two  packus^— oi^  ttrned  the  Vaear*'  packer,  who 
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Rg.  33. — Pack  compiete 
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of  the  laab  rope  and   the 

ih  rope  with  the  risht  hand 
It  e  or  6  teei  from  the  ctacha  and  another  hold  with  the 


dropping  tlie  rope  held  by  the  left  hand,  as 

.^_  .,_,..  „■....  ..,..  ...,a,_„  .1. ^-  . jmn  ijg, 

„  ,„.  .^ ., , length; 

, „  _„  __  gripa  the  ropp  with  tlie  left  hand;  keeping  the 

thumb  under  the  rope,  he  draws  another  portion  between  the  pacEa  by 
lowering  the  Ipft  hand  by  his  aide,  arm's  lenjirth. 

The  pai^ker  then  bwIqks  the  banging  portion  outward  to  the  right, 
bringing  the  left  hand,  Btlll  holdlnK  tbe  rope,  to  the  elbow  of  the  right 
arm ;  then  ralHes  both  hands.  leaving  the  loop  on  the  outside  of  the 
right  arm,  ae  shown  Id  figure  36. 

Now,  bring  the  rlglit  hand,  holding  the  rope,  to  the  center  of  the 

Kcb  snd,  with  both  handa.  throw  tbe  standing  rope  beld  In  tbe  rigbt 
nd  oTer  the  center  of  the  load  to  the  "  ofC^'  packer,  and  the  run- 
ning rope  between  the  paeka  held  in  the  left  hand  over  tbe  animal's 
neck,  allowing  the  back  of  the  left  band  to  rest  on  tbe  animal's  neck. 
With  tbe  riglit  band  draw  6  feet  or  more  of  tbe  ranning  portion 
between  the  paeka  to  form  the  rear  half  of  the  dUmoad  and  throw 
this  rope  to  the  rear  of  tbe  "near"  pack,  freeing  both  hands  of  tbe 


takes  hold  of  the  ruaalng  rope 
'-  —  --■  -*  the  right  and,  wit"- 

t  tle'^8ame''tlme  si 
--'  midway  hctwei 


f  the  "  off "  packer  brings  the  rnnnlog  rope  to  the  center  of  the 
□  the  side  of  the  staadlog  rope,  at  thi 


the  right  and,  with  the  assistance 

■       enter  of  the  load 

illpping  the  right 


tn  a  portion   down    between  tbe  two 

cincht  ilteh  is  formed  on  the  "near" 

To  Side,  the  "  off  "  packer,  baving 

picked  Aa,  holds  them  In  the  left  hand 

with  I  ont.     He  looks  for  the  standing 

rope  t„  „. tbe  load  by  the  "  near"  packer. 

As  the  rope  comea  OTcr,  he  grips  it  as  high  as  his  arm  can  conyeniently 
reach  and  immediately  places  the  clncha  book  about  6  or  8  incbea 
under  tbe  aparejo  and  draws  down  the  slack  on  the  standing  rope  by 
one  or  two  quick  polls ;  then,  lowering  tbe  clncha  book  for  conven- 
ience, be  engages  the  standing  rope  on  the  clncha  book  from  inside, 
flmwlng  the  rope  outward,  or  from  above,  drawing  downward.  This 
will  leave  the  standing  rope  next  to  the  aparejo  and  the  running  rope 
on  tbe  outsido  of  the  hook. 

Tbe  left  hand,  holding  the  end  of  tbe  rope.  Is  now  placed  on  top  of 
the  mnning  rope  between  the  right  band  and  the  cincba  hook ;  both 
ropes  are  gripped  with  tbe  thumb  under  the  running  rope ;  the  right 
hand  is  allowed  to  slip  upward  on  tbe  running  rope,  and,  with  tbi 


center  oi  the  load,  which  bringa  both  bands  together. 


/  NeojrSidB 


f  ifi.  .M-'DiAmdnd  hitch 


AUK&S  nAXSPOKXAIIOIT; 


^wTifATr  iKajapoBnwnTML: 
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with  the  rieht  hand  draw  the  end  of  the  rope  forward  which  is 
held  by  the  lett  hand  bo  that  abont  12  inches  will  fall  on  the  "  near  " 
side  of  the  animal's  neck,  and  the  hitch  is  formed,  ready  to  tighten,  as 
shown  in  flgnre  38. 

(b)  The  double  hitch.  The  double  hitch  is  made  as  described  for 
the  single  diamond  hitch,  with  the  two  following  exceptions : 

The  **  near "  packer,  before  passing  the  running  rope  to  rear  of 
pack,  brings  the  running  rope  up,  from  the  animars  neck,  and  lays  it 
on  the  center  of  the  load,  in  front  of  the'  standing  rope.  He  then 
takes  sufficient  slack  on  the  running  rope  between  the  packs  and  lays 
or  throws  it  to  rear  of  load,  thus  causing  It  to  ride  over  l)oth  the  run- 
ning and  the  standing  ropes;  he  then  takes  the  rope  in  front  of  the 
standing  rope  and  brings  it  down  from  right  to  left  between  the 
standing  rope  and  pack  and  under  the  boot  of  the  aparejo  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner. 

The  "  off  "  packer,  instead  of  placing  the  end  of  rope  between  the 
standing  and  running  ropes,  places  It  under  both,  then  raises  to  center 
of  load,  and  drops  about  12  inches  of  end  on  **  rear '*  side  of  animal's 
neck,  and  hitch  is  formed  ready  to  tighten. 

The  hitch  is  tightened  in  the  usual  manner,  as  in  the  operation  of 
the  "diamond." 

30.  Pack  ontllts. 


PACK  NO.  1,  EQXnPUtafT. 

Carpenters,  farriers,  and  saddlers:    . 

Bag,  nail,  10-pound 

Bag,  for  small  artioles 

Bar,  pinch,  small ,..., 

Box,  pack  No.  1 

Brace  and  bits  (7  auger  and  1  screw  driver),  hand  saws, 

C.C.  (2) set.. 

Carpenter's  bag;  framing  chisels  (3);  claw  hammers  (2); 

hatdiets  (4);  60-foot  metallic  tape;  monkey  wrench; 

ship  augers,  -iV-inch,  handled  (2);  side-outang  pli«^ 

(2);  ana  steel  square ^set.. 

Hammer,  sledge,  8-poimd 

Farrier's  hammw.  shoe  knifto  (in  case),  nippers,  pincers, 

shoeing  rasp,  16-moh,  and  flat  bastard  file,  ISvich.  .set . . 

Revolving  punch,  rivet  set,  and  stit(diing  awl set. . 

Rolls,  canvas,  fbr  tools 


PACK  NO.  1,  SUPPLIES. 

Carpenter: 

Bolts,  drift,  i|-inch 

Carpenter  pencils  (6) ,  chalk,  i  pound ,  chalk  lines  (2) . .  set . . 
Nails,  dO-penny  (10  pounois),  16-penny  (10  pounds), 

pounds 

Farrier: 

Beeswax  (2  ounces),  harness  needles  (2  papers),  harness 
rivets,  assorted  (1  pound),  harness  thread  (2-ounoe 
baU) set.. 


Nails,  hcM^eshoe,  pounds . 
Shoes,  mule,  fitted 


C(mtents  ef  boxes. 


Boxt-A. 
1 
1 
1 
1 


20 


10 


3 
6 


Boxf-B. 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


20 
1 

10 


ContMitaotboMB. 

San 

tH. 

Clup  knife:  criioper;  cap  box;  DUtob  boi(otMA) 

Pick  mMtock.  nunine;  iup  iubbt,  IHndi,  h«ndl«d  (o( 

' 

aho™jj,  mining:  il«Jg»  (g  pounds):  slsilK-btt  dim, 

50 

1 

1 

(   i 

PACK  NO.  4,  BQtnpHEHT. 

..J-B. 

,     Hck  mMtocl.5,  baodl^^dVp  ^      „„„  „,„,„ 

PACK  HO.  5,  IQOTPUENT. 

Biocks^-ft-mch,  douWei  6-incb,  single;  «-fneli,snaWh.«t. . 

£oif-£. 

i 
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PART    VII— TABLES    OF  IfEIGHTS,    MEAS- 
URES, AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


WEIGHTS  ANQ  MEASURES. 

Tablb  I. 
LINEAR  EQUIVALENTS. 


Cm. 

M. 

Kilom. 

In. 

Ft. 

Yd. 

Rod. 

Chain. 

Furldng. 

MUe. 

1 

.01 

106 

• 

.3937 

.0^ 
3.2B1 

.01094 

.002 

.000497 

.0000497 

.0000068 

100 

1 

.001 

39.37 

1.0036 

.20 

.04971 

.00497 

.000621 

10  » 

1000 

1 

30370 

3281 

1093.6 

200 

49.71 

4.97 

.6214 

2.54 

.0254 

.0000254 

1 

.00083 

.0278 

.005 

.0000126 

.00000126 

.0000158 

80.48 

.3048 

.0008048 

12 

1 

.333 

.061 

.01515 

.001515 

.00^654 

91.44 

.9144 

.0009144 

36 

3 

1 

.182 

.04545 

.004545 

.000568 

503.0 

5.03 

.005 

198 

16.6 

5.5 

1 

.25 

.025 

.003125 

2012 

20.12 

.02012 

792 

66 

22 

4 

1 

.10 

.0125 

20120 

201.2 

.2012 

7920 

660 

220 

40 

10 

1 

.125 

160925 

1600 

1.600 

63360 

5280 

1760 

320 

80 

8 

1 

Table  IL 

CONVENIENT  TABLE  OF  LENGTHS. 

Bayonet  (1910),  20.5  inches. 
Bayonet  in  scabbard,  21.5  inches. 
Ordinary  ax  handle,  36  inches. 
Ordinary  hatchet  handle,  18  inches. 
Hand  shovel  (engineer  Issue),  3  feet. 
Hand  shovel,  long  handle,  5  feet. 
Bllle,  48  inches. 
Canteen  (1910),  7  inches. 
Bacon  can  (1910),  7  inches. 

Table  III. 

MARINER'S  MEASURE. 

6  feet— «1  fathom. 
120  fathoms  =  1  cable  length. 
7h  cable  lengths  ==  1  mile. 
5,280  feet  «=>  1  statute  mile. 
6.085  feet »  1  nautical  mile. 

Table  IV. 

SURVEYORS'   MEASURE. 

7.92  inches  «=  1  link. 

25  links  «=  1  rod. 

4  rods  ""^  1  chain 

10  square  chains  =»  1  acre  »«  160  square  rods. 

640  acres  «*=  1  square  mile  or  section. 

86  square  miles  «»  1  township. 
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004 


enghteeb  held  manital. 


Tablb  V. 


CIBCtJLAB  MBA8UBB. 


60  secondi  *«  1  mtnote. 
60  minutes  =>  1  degree. 
80  degrees  =>  1  sign. 
90  degrees=l  quadrant. 
4  quadrants  —  12  signs  * 


800  degrees  <«»  1  -ohrete. 

TABbB   VI. 


APPROXIMATE  MBTBIC  BQUIVALENTS. 

decimeter  «=s  4  inches. 

meter  »  1.1  yards. 

kilometer  =.  |  mile. 

taectare^2i  acres. 

stere  »•»  1  cubic  meter  ■-•  }  cord. 

liter  a-  1.06  quarts  liquid  ^  0.9  quart  dry. 

bectoliterr=2i  bushels. 

kilogram  »« #2}  pounds. 

m«tric  ton «»  2,200  pounds. 

Tablb  VII. 
VOLUME  AND   CAPACITY   EQUIVALENTS. 


•    - 

Cubic 

Cubic 

U.S. 

a- 
poth- 

U.  S.  quarts. 

U.  8.  gallons. 

Bushels 

Cubic 

Utecs 

inches. 

feet. 

yards. 

ecary 

Liq- 
uid. 

Liq- 
uid. 

. 

U.S. 

(I). 

Uquid 

OES. 

Dry. 

Dry. 

1 

.0005787 

.00002143 

.5541 

.01732 

.01488 

.004329 

.008720 

.0004650 

.01639 

1728 

1 

.03704 

957.6 

29.92 

25.71 

7.481 

6.429 

.9036 

28.32 

46656 

27 

1 

25853 

807.9 

604.3 

202.0 

173.6 

21.70 

764.6 

1.805 

.001044 

.00003868 

1 

.03125 

.02686 

.007813 

.006714 

.0008392 

.02957 

67. 75 

.03342 

.001238 

32 

1 

.8504 

.25 

.:H48 

.02686 

.»I64 

67.20 

.03889 

.001440 

37.24 

1.164 

1 

.2909 

.25 

.03125 

1.101 

231 

.1337 

.004951 
.005761 

128 

4 

3.437 

1 

.8594 

.1074 

3.785 

26.S.8 

.1556 

148.9 

4.655 

4 

1.164 

1 

.125 

4.406 

2150 

1.244 

.04609 

1192 

37.24 

32 

9.309 

8 

1 

35.24 

61.02 

.03531 

.001308 

38.81 

L057 

.9061 

.2642 

.2270 

.02838 

1 

TABLB  VIII. 

WOOD   MEASURE. 

108  cubic  feet^l  stack  of  wood. 

128  cubic  feet— 1  cord  of  wood=»4X4x8  feet. 

Table  IX. 

SHIPPING  MEASURE. 

IVelfflit  a  T'ess«l  -vfIII  carrir*»iength  of  keel  X  breadth  at  main 
beam X depth  of  hold  In  feet -^95  (the  cubic  feet  allowed  for  a  ton). 
The  result  will  be  tonnage.  For  a  double-decker  instead  of  the  depth 
'^f  the  hold  take  half  the  breadth  of  the  beam. 


TABLSI  M  WEIOHTS,  XXASITmEt,  ETC.  iM 


Resistor  font  For  raster  tonnage  or  for  measurement  of  the 
entire  internal  capacity  of  a  vessel :  100  cubic  feet-»l  register  ton. 
This  number  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  facilitate  computation. 
Slilpplitflr  ton,  for  measurement  of  cargo : 

U.  S.  shipping  ton. 
40  cubic  feet— •{  32.143  U.  S.  bushels. 

.16  imp.  bushels. 


t— ^32.] 
131.] 

(1  B 
t—  \  32.1 


British  shipping  ton. 
42  cubic  feet— <{  32.719  imp.  bushels. 

.75  U.  S.  bushels. 

Tablb  X. 

MEASURE  OF  BRICKWORK. 

Brickwork  is  measured  by  the  thousand,  and  for  various  thicknesses 
of  wall  runs  as  follows : 

8} -inch  wall,  or  1  brick  in  thickness,  14  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 
129-inch  wall,  or  li  bricks  in  thickness,  21  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 
17-inch  wall,  or  2  bricks  In  thickness,  28  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 
21i-inch  wall,  or  21  bricks  in  thickness,  35  bricks  per  superficial  foot. 

An  ordinary  bricK  measures  about  8|X4X2  inches,  which  is  equal 
to  66  cubic  inches,  or  26.2  bricks  per  cubic  foot.  The  average  weight 
is  4}  pounds. 
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Table  XTTT. 


Specific  gravities  and  weights  of  certain  substances. 


Alcohol,  commorial 

Alum '. 

Aluminum 

Ammonia,  60*  F 

Asbestos,  sheathing  paper . 
Ash,  American,  white,  dry . 

Ashes,  solidly  packed 

Asphalt 

Ballast,  brick,  gravel 

Barley 


Bran. 

Brass,  sheet 

Bricks,  common 

Brcmze,  ordinary . ., 

Cedar,  red  and  white,  dry 

€ement,  natural,  loose 

€ement,  Po^land,  loose 

Cement,  natural,  solid 

Cement,  Pcn-tland,  solid 

Chalk 

Charcoal 

Clay,  dry,  in  lump,  loose 

Coal,  anthracite,  broken  of  any  size,  loose. . 
Coal,  bituminous,  broken  of  any  size,  loose. 

Coke,  loose,  good  quality 

Cwn,  average 

Copper,  average 

Cork 

Earth,  commcm  loam,  dry 

Earth,  common  loam,  moist 

Earth,  common  loam,  soft  mud 

Fir,  Douglas 

Gasoline 

Glass,  commwi 

Gravel ,  dry 

Gravel,  wet 

Gypsum,  calcined,  in  limip 

Gypsum^  powder,  loose 

Hay,  baled 

Hay,  loose .* 

HickOTy,  average 

Ice,  average 

Iron,  cast 

Iron,  wrought 

Lead,  commercial,  cast 

Lime,  loose 

Locust,  dry 

Mortar,  lime 

Mortar,  cement 

Oats 


Oil,  machine,  average. 

Petroleum. 

Pitch 

Bed  lead 


Average 

speciuc 

gravity 

water— L 


0.833 

1.72 

2.00 

« c94 

L20 

.61 

.70 

1.60 

1.79 


8.24 
1.922 
8.40 
.45 
1.04 
L35 
2.95 
3.15 
2.35 


l.t)l. 


8.82 
.25 


.51 
.72 
2.52 
1.79 
2.00 
1.80 
.97 


.85 

7.2 

7.7 
11.36 


.71 
L65 
1.68 


.93 
.878 
1.15 
8.94 


Average 

wei^tl 

cubic  foot. 


Pound*. 

51.95 

107.4 

162.0 

55.81 

75.0 

38.0 

40-45 

100.0 

111.6 

3S.5 

16.7 

513.6 

120.0 

524.0 

28.1 

65.0 

84.2 

183.9 

196.6 

140.5 

15- 


52- 
47- 
23- 


30 
63.0 
56 
52 
32 
44.2 
550.0 
15.6 
72-100 
70-100 
104-120 
31.8 
45.0 
157.0 
112.0 
125.0 
112.0 
60.5 
12.5 
4.67 
53.0 
56.0 
448.9 
480.0 
708.0 
53.0 
44.3 
103.0 
105.0 
30.8 
58.2 
54.8 

n.7 

557.5 
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Specific  gravities  and  wei^ts  of  certain  sul)stanoes. 


Resin. 

Rock,  general,  2.2-2.8 

Salt,  coarse 

Sand,  dry 

Sand,  wet 

Snow,  fresh  fallen. 

Snow,  moistened  and  compacted . 

Stone,  general,  2.2-2.8 

Steel,  cast 

Steel,  wrought 

Sugar 

Tar 


Tin,  rolled 

Tin,  cast 

Turf. 

Vinegar 

Water,  pure,  at  60'  F.,  bar.  30", 
Water,  sea 


Average 

specific 

gravity 

water— 1. 


1.09 
2.5 


2.5 
7.9 
7.85 
1.60 
1.00 
7.40 
•7.30 


1.08 
1.00 
1.028 


Average 

wei^it  1 

cubic  foot. 


Pounds. 
.     68.0 
156.25 
45-  70 
90-106 
118-129 
5-  12 
15-  50 
156.25 
492.6 
489.6 
100.0 
62.5 
461.5 
455.0 
20-30 
67.5 
62.355 
64.1 


Note.— The  word  "dry"  in  connection  with  wood  Indicates  the  presence  of  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  moisture.  Green  timbers  will  weigh  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
half  more  than  dry— ordinary  building  timbers,  tolerably  seasoned,  one-sixth  more. 

Authorities  for  the  above:  Trautwine,  Kidder,  and  Tables  of  Organization, 
United  States  Army. 


INDEX. 


A.  Page. 

Abatis : 348,424 

Al)60rption  of  water 268 

Abutment  sections ^ 213 

sUl 189,190,222,229 

Abutments , 222,236,345,256 

maximum  pressure  on 236 

Accessories  of  trenches  and  trench  warfare 381 

cover : 349 

Acoountabilitv  for  public  animals 477 

Accuracy  of  direction , .      393 

Acetic  acid 65 

Adaptation  to  the  ground 322 

Afternoon  stables 472 

Ageof  muletf 455,463 

Alidade 48,114 

Altitude 22 

Ammonium  nitrates 410 

Ammunition 351 

Anchor  knot 174, 176 

Anchorage  of  cantilevers. 236, 239 

floating  bridges ; 220,221,222,223 

Anchorages  for  suspcbsion  bridges 257,261 

Anchors,  improvised 220 

Aneroid  barometer.   See  Barometer,  aneroid. 

Angle-bar  irons 168, 173 

plates 168,173 

Angles,  dimensions  and  widths  of 164 

vertical 107 

Animal  power 464 

Annealed  wire 167 

Antiseptic  dressings 4I5W 

Aparejos. 470,^1 

Approaches 379 

Approached  trenches 310,313,356,360,390,391 

Arches,  brick 276,277 

concrete 276, 277 

segmental 277, 278 

stability  of. 276 

thickness  of ., 275 

Area  to  be  reconnoitered 62 

Areas 150 

Artillery  positions 64 

Afiphy  sating  gases 388 

Assembly  points 364 

Atchison  HUl 71,72 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of 22 

Attack. : 374 

on  entanglements 389 

Augers,  earth 406, 407 

Autocopyist,  blacic 66 

611 
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Page. 

Azimuth,  astronomical 12 

back 12,31,107 

carryiiiKan 12,107 

determinatioii  of,  in  topeorapbiefd  reeoimaissanoe , 12 

is  reckoned  from  the  soutn  in  asirflnotnical  wwk  and  tables 12 

plotting  from  a  given  i>oint 34 

transfer  of 394 

true ;.  1 14 

Arimuths 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 27, 31, 34, 42, 43, 46, 52, 55, 50, 70,  H 

are  reckoned  from  the  mariner's  compass  in  navigatian 12 

of  Polaris,  table  showing , , 27 

B. 

Babbitt  metal :...: 167,168 

Backsight ; , 112 

Backstays 256,257,260 

Balance  beam 195, 199 

Balancing  the  cut 290 

Balks 197,203,213,214,223,229,250,299 

BaUast 207,208,211 

Ballasting  trestles 198 

Balls  containing  dry  medicines 457 

Bamboo  bridges 193,  Id* 

Barges 220,226,231,232,238,234,235.237,238 

Barometer,  aneroid 22 

mercurial 22 

readings 23 

Barometric  leveliE^ 22 

Barrel  piers 218, 219 

Barrels 327 

supporting  power  of *. 218 

Barricades 349,351 

Base,  errors  in  length  of .31 

of  a  position  sketch 55 

Baskets 327 

Baths,  shower 391 

Batter 15 

Battlefield  iUumination 382 

.Bay  windows 351 

Bavs 213,218,222,223.226.236,239 

Beams,  ladder 187,188 

long-leaf  pine,  safe  loads  for 160 

safe. 159 

steel  1,  properties  of 162 

trussed 187,188,240,241,242,243,244 

wooden,  strength  of 158, 150, 161 

Bearing  power  of  piles 207 

Bearings 12.13,43 

Belaying 174,176 

Bell  horse 456 

Benchmark 112 

Bents 196,197,200,201,204,206 

JBessemer  steel  wire 169 

Bevel 394.396 

Bights 174,176,257 

Binders 331 

Birago  trestle 227, 229 

Blackwallhitch 178,181 

Blanket,  saddle 470 

Blasting 393 

drilling  for 292,293 

machine. 414 
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Page. 

Blind  for  males. 470 

Blockhouses 339 

Blocks  and  tackles : : 185, 186 

Blocks,  metal : , 185, 186 

oveiiiaaling 185 

rounding  in 185 

rmming 185,186 

sell-lubricating 185 

snatch 185,186 

standing 185,186 

B  lueprints 64 

Board,  sketching : 46, 48, 50 

Boat  bridges 218,230 

spikes,  dimensions  of. 173 

Boats 62 

supporting  iwwer  of 213 

Bolted  joints.. 173 

Bolts 173,  n5 

screw 171 

track 

Bombproof  cover 301 

Bombproofs 316, 317, 318, 319 

Bombs 384 

•      screen : 384 

Border , HX) 

Borrow  pits 271 

Bowline ...: 177,181 

on  a  bight 171,181 

running 177,181 

Box  compass.    See  Compass  box. 

Boxes,  for  revetments , .     8J27 

Braces : , ..190,197,201,248 

Bracing 193,195,198,199 

Bra(^^  in  cantilevers 236,239 

Branches,  in  military  mining 393 

Break  m  telegraph  nne : 425 

Breaking  load  on  wire  rope 165 

Brick  nibble  for  wing  walls 276 

Bridge  design,  general  notes  on 185-207 

equipage,  organized 211 

over  Portuges  River,  Porto  Rico 197,201 

Bridges 51,52 

bamboo , 193 

barge 231,232 

boat 218,230 

completion  of 244,248 

crib 211 

destroying 437 

double-lock 187,188,189,190 

floating ,  anchorages  of. 220, 221, 222, 223 

construction  of 222,223,224,225,226,229 

draw  spans  in 226,227 

examples  of  calculation 227 

precaution  in  passing 230 

protection  of. 230 

flying 231,232 

for  general  road  traffic 157 

Jananese  field 258 

military,  improvised  short-span 187, 188 

pUe 197,201 

portable 187,188,193 

94346'*— 17 32 
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Bridges,  railroad ^ !....  157,244,253 

single-lock 187,188,192 

single-track 2S3 

spar 187,188,189,191 

roadway  for 189,192 

rope  required  for 192 

round  timber  required  for 191 

supporting  power  of 213,214 

suspension 256,257,25»-282 

trestle 192 

erecting 194,195,196,198,199,200 

truss 240-244,246-249,251-256 

trussed  ladder 187,188 

weights  of 156 

wooden 425 

Bridles 226,231,267 

Broken  stone ^ 283 

Bromide  i>apers 65 

prmts 65 

Brown  imnts 64 

Bruises 462 

Brush 330 

work 330,331 

BuUdings 349,351,389 

Bulkheads 271 

Burster  layer 319 

Butt  straps 168,  IB 

Buttresses 276 

C. 

Cables 187,231,257 

between  anchor  and  pier,  length  of 220 

comX)osition  of  main 220,260 

data  for  calculation  main K9 

making 260,261 

placing 257,261 

Cage  for  ballast 208,209 

Calculations  of  explosive 430 

Calking 231,235 

Camber 263 

Camilleis  River ,  pile  driving  in : 204 

Camouflet 420 

Camp,  reconnaissance  for 53 

Canals 52 

Cans  for  revetment 327 

Cantilever  bridges : * 187 

Cantilevers ;., 187,236,239 

Canvas,  for  revetments , 327 

Cap  sill 306,396 

Capital 320,321 

Caponiere -. 341 

Caps,  blasting  and  electric 413 

Car,  improved  stock , 473 

ordinary  stock 473 

palace  stock : 473 

Card,  of  compass 12, 13 

Cargo  covers 471 

Carriages,  militwy,  weights  of 155 

Carrick  bend 179, 181 

Carrying  by  hand 330 

Carts 291 


Cleaning  harness ", ....^..I 4B 

Clear  headroom. 187 


CoDunimlcatlng  trendies . . 
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Commtmioatioos 53,54,201,274 

from  ditdi  throogh  parapet 309 

andergrouxid 309 

Compacting  of  the  roadsnrface 268 

Compart ments  of  cribs 209 

Compass 12,13,14,41,46,54,62 

box 12,13,25,41 

decUnation  of 14,25,26 

errors 14 

for  nieht  marching 25 

illuminatii^  the. 25 

mariner's 12,13 

points  of 12,13 

inismatic 13,14 

sight  readings  of. 25 

stop  readings  of 25 

traversing  with 41,43,46 

use  of 24 

Compilation 62,63 

Completion  of  the  bridge :..  244,248 

truss 248 

Composition  of  main  cables  for  suspension  Inidges 200 

Compression  on  upperchord  orstraining  beam 244 

Concealment 302,341,368 

Concentrated  loads - 150,213,236,249 

Concentric  circles  or  arches 275 

Concrete  arches 276,277 

blocks 275 

Conemau^  River,  trestle  bridge  across... 198 

Consolidation  of  tne  road  surfoce 268 

Constants  fbr  determining  chu-ges  and  radius  of  ruptures  of  strength  and 

weight  of  wood  when  dry 158 

Constipation x 459 

Coostroetion  by  parts 222,224,377 

rafts 222,225 

crib 208,209,210 

entanglements,  trem^  wire 346 

low  wire 344 

wire 343 

field  works 369, 370 

at  night 373 

under  fire 372 

obstacles 341 

of  double-look  bridges 189, 191 

floatiiK  bridges 220,222,223-229 

paralleb .-. 378 

rafts 221,218 

revetments- 
fascine  331 

gabion 328 

sandbag 330 

sod 329 

saps 377,378 

singlWock  bridges 189,190 

stockades 1 339 

the  roadway  of  suspension  bridges 263 

trenches 372 

Contour  distance 55 

interval 55,50,70 

Contouring 55,56,58,59,60,70 

field  work  of 55,56,59 
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Contours.    <9e«  Contouring.  Pag6. 

adjacent 67 

concave  parts  of , 56 

convex  points  of. - 66 

curvature  of . . - 65 

curved 67 

ground. 55 

elevation  of. : 66 

map 68 

maximum  ridge 57 

minimum  valley 67 

reentrant  parts  of 57 

salient  parts  of 67 

straight 67 

typical 67 

wavy : 67 

Conveniences  in  camping 63 

Coping  of  wing  walls 276 

Cord3itter 4l4,4l5 

C(Mtluroying  of  roads 282 

Corona 470 

Counter  braces 248, 251 

clockwise  graduation. 34 

scale i...       34 

position 64 

Countermining. 388 

Counterscarp 309, 341 

Counterweight 12 

Cover 301,322 

accidental 349 

all  in  embankment 308,300 

excavation 308,309 

bombproof 301 

cargo 471 

overhead 301,316,317 

^         trenches 310 

Cradle  lascine..... 330 

Crater  volume 421 

Craters 420 

Crest,  interior 319 

topogn^hio .• 319 

typical  profile  of 60 

Crib  bribes... 211 

construction 208,209,210 

of  logs  or  timbers 271 

Cribs,  dry 207,208 

Crown,  distribution  of ,. 268 

fixed 268 

form  for 270 

of  road 268 

on  wall 179,181 

variable 268 

Crowning,  of  revetments 327,331 

Crupper .' 470 

Crushed  stone 283 

Crushing  strength  of  wooden  beams 158, 159, 161 

Crutches  hi  mming 402,408 

Cube  of  a  number 129, 140 

root  of  a  decimal  fraction  or  mixed  number 140 

number  greater  than  1,000 140 

to  find 129,140 

roots,  table  of,  from  1  to  1,000 130-139 

Cubes 150 

table  of,  from  1  to  1,000 130-139 

volumes  of 150 
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Cultural  signs.    See  Signs,  cultural.  Page. 

Culverts , 273 

arch 275 

barrel , 275 

box 274,275 

cost  of 

pipe 275,  279, 281 

rectangular 274 

stone 274 

wooden 274, 275 

Curvature 285 

compensation  for 17 

radius  of. , 286,293 

Curve  of  main  cables 2SB 

Cuts 2n,285 

Cuttings.- 270,271,349 

in  earth,  cost  of. 296 

in  rock,  cost  of. 295 

Cycle  ofoperations  in  map  reproduction 65 

D. 

Data  for  calculating  main  cables  for  suspension  bridges 2S9 

Datum 19 

level 69 

plane S7 

Dead  space , 320,321 

Deadman 184,185 

Declination,  magnetic , 14 

of  the  compass 25 

needle 15 

sun. 25 

Defenses,  flanking 341 

Defenslbility 53 

Defensiveline 356,374 

preparation 322,351,356 

Deflections  ofthe  needle ,  abnormal 15 

DemoUtions , 393,421 

Depot  of  materials 356,390 

Derrickframe 202,204 

Destruction  of  explosives , * 412 

Detonation 413,414 

Diamond  hitch : , 471 

diagram  showing 496 

Diarrhoea 459 

Dimensions  and  approximate  weights  of  screw  bolts 171 

weights  of  driftbolts 170 

weights  of  wrought-iron  washers , 171 

widths  of  angles 164 

for  each  of  two  Howe  trusses  of  a  single-track  railroad  bridge.  247, 253 

of  railroad  spikes 173 

square  bolt  spikes. 173 

steel-wire  nails 172 

weight,  and  strength  of  hoisting  rope 166 

manila  rope 165 

transmission  or  standing  rope 166 

on  the  groimd , 34 

map 34 

Dip I 14 

of  the  cables » 261 

Direction,  accuracy  of 1 » 393 

Dispersal ". 312 

Distance  between  traverses 335 

pieces , 189 

to  take  off , 36 
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Distances ,..., ,,,..., *...  28-32 

Distance  contour 65 

estimation  of 31 

Distortion 41 

Ditch6s,loi« 269 

roughly  paved , 271 

side , 268,269,270 

as  subdrains , , , 269 

form  of , 269 

importance  of .,,-, 269 

slope  of 269 

Ditching  the  picket  line 472 

Docks,  pUe 211,212 

Dolphins 211,212 

Double  bowstring  truss 264, 265 

lock  bridges 187,189 

sheet  bend 174,176 

track  bridges 244,253 

Drain,  tile , 269 

Drainage 59,268,273,281,294,356,406 

Draw  spans  in  floating  bridges 222,226,227 

Drawing 46,«6,71,75,100 

avoid  unnecessary  haste  in ^. 71 

board,  oriented,  traversing  with., 46,47 

Dressings,  antiseptic  or  sterilizing 459 

Driftbofts , 161,170,175 

dimensions  and  weights  of 170 


Drilling  for  blasting. 292,293 

"  ig  gallery  wim  I 
Dry  cribs 207,208 


Driving  gaJlery  wim  cases 402, 408 


Dumping  earth 292 

Dynamite 406,409 

E. 

Earth,  cohesive  compacted 267 

dumping 292 

handling 290 

hauling 290 

loading 290 

loosening 290 

quality  of 280 

road,  crown  of - 268 

8];»eading 290, 292 

wet,  supporting  power  of 267 

yardage  of 291 

Earthwork,  cost  of 295 

estimates  for 286 

Elevation,  differences  of - 20,21,112 

estimated 285 

measured 285 

Elevations 20,59 

table  of 23 

Embankments 271,276,285,290,295,308,349 

cost  of 295 

materials  for 271 

Emplacements  tor  trench  weapons 890 

End  bracing  of  trestles.., 193 

Enfilade,  preventing 378 

Engines,  employment  of. * 373 

parik 374 

«<Engineenng  News  formula"  pile  driving 207 
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IfUmH  __     _  ^  MB.HH 

Enfarganentofdnw&Bg.! I !...!. I!I!!!*II!I!!II!!-]!I^  100,  ua 

EqniTalento,  slope,    flee  Slope  eqairmlents. 

gntangjements 343,344,345,347,: 

Eqq^MgB,  heavy  .      .     213,2 

organiced  bridge JU,213,1 

EqniTalent  level  aectaoD 289 

Enaets 97 

Snctiiig  trestle  bridges 194, 19S,  196, 198, 190, 200 

Erection  oTtroMS 244,215 

Errocsin  length  oT  the  base 31 

Est&nates  for  earthwork 2M 

Estimatiiigrock 2B1 

Exaggeratioa  in  profiles 41 

Examplesinmajbiigciits 201 

Exovatioo. 303 

Excavations  for  embankments 271 

Expanded  metal  revetinoit. 334 

Eiqrioflives 406,42 

figmes  showing  methods  oCpladng 435,430,440^149 

Exterior  slope 302 

Extrados ^ 276 

Eyespttoe 18D,1S1 

E. 

f^aees ci redan. .....••.*. -.--  320,321 

Facittties  for  communication. 301 

Factor  of  safety  of  timber 161 

False  frame  in  mining 398,400 

Fairr 400 

Fascine  dioker 331 

levelmoit... 331 

Fascines 330 

Ftetening  materials 164,181 

Fastenings,  details  of,  in  Fink  trass 241,251 

socket 167 

Feathers  in  drilling. 294 

Feeding  of  moles 456,474 

Fining  tree 168,173 

Fender  piles 211,212 

Ferries,  Doats,  and  other  means  oC  crossing. 52 

Fleld%v«^,  operating ^^SJ 

leveL 391 

pile  drivers 204,205,206,207 

gons,  destniction  ot. —     ^^ 

Fleldworic -       « 

Fieldirorks,  execution  oL 3*»2! 

Fifth  paraOel 3TO 

IUhng,  spandreL - 276 

Filtering  material  in  sobdrainage 389 

nnk  trass 241,^ 

Fin  flanking : ^ 

First  parallel iir;^.  25 

Fishplates 174,175,236 

Fisherman^  bend  or  andior  knot 174,176 

Fitting  of  the  harness 465 

nttincs,  wire-rope 167,168 

Flankuig  defenses 341 

^flre 341,351 

trendieB ............. .... .........................     341 
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Flanks 54,320,368 

Flares 382 

Floating  bridges,  anchorage  of 220-223 

construction  of 222-226, 229 

draw  spans  in 226,227 

examplef}  of  calculations 227 

precauti(ms  in  passing ^ 230 

{MTotection  of ; 230 

Floating  piers 218, 219 

Floors  for  bridges 187, 191 ,  192, 213, 244, 251 ,  255 

Flying  bridge 231,232 

stall ; 477 

Foot,  pricking  the 467 

Footings 189,190,191 

Force  pump  in  pile  driving 204 

Foreground 356 

Fords 52 

Foresight 112 

Forest,  reconnaissance  of 53 

Fork,  fruisom 189, 191 

Form  and  strength  of  slings 257,262 

Fort,  bastioned 320 

star •. ; 320 

Fortifications 66,69,301 

modem  developm^its 323 

training  in  field 355 

Fwtress,  main  defraisive  line 374 

investing  force 375 

reduction  of. 374 

Fougasse 422,428 

Four-legged  trestles 194, 195 

Fourth  parallel 378 

root 140 

Fraction;  representative 34 

Fraise 348 

Frame  of  block 185, 186 

Framed  trestles 195, 196, 198, 199 

Frames 188,189,190,191,202,395 

auxiliary 397 

f^lse 398,400 

Framing ; 174,175 

Frapping  turns 181, 183 

Frendiman , 71, 72 

French  wire  entanglements 345 

Frog,  puncture  of  the 462 

Fuel 53 

Functions,  curcular 140, 149 

natural 140,141-146 

Fundamental  topographical  operation 12 

Fuses 413 

G. 

Gabion 328 

form 328 

revetment 328 

Gage  rods  in  mining 398 

Galleries 393 

ascending 399,400 

common 393 

descending 399, 403 

dimensions 397 

grand 393 
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QallerieflL  half 393 

incUned 399,400 

of  departure 401,403 

partly  lined 399 

Oarrisoo  of  redoubts 322 

Oases,  asphyxiating 388 

Gelatfcne 409 

Geometrical  constructions 148, 149 

Glanders 400 

Gorge 320,321 

defense 320 

triench 320,321 

Grade  of  roads 268 

roadway,  change  of 211 

Grades,  intersections  of  rising 286 

Icmg 267 

natural 267 

reduction  of 267 

steep 285 

Gradients 11,15,19,20,55,50,70,396 

compaiison  of  the  different  methods  of  expressing 10 

determination  of ,  by  the  plumb  line 17,18 

Graduation 32 

Grannv ^ 174,170 

Granulation 462 

Gravel  for  roads 282 

Gravitation 150 

values  of,  at  surface  of  earth 150 

Gravity  clinometer .*. 17, 18 

Grenades 384 

GrUlage 209 

Ground  having  lateral  slope,  cuts  in 289 

level 285 

sill 395,390 

sloping 285 

water 268 

water  level 260 

water,  lowering 271 

Guard  for  floating  bridges 230, 231 

raUs 187,263 

Guides  for  working  parties 371 

Guncotton •  411 

tackle 185,186 

Gmis,  machine - 364,389 

weights  of 156 

Gunwale  tunbers 218, 219 

Gusset  plates 168,173 

Guys 180,190,191,202,204,220,268 

H. 

Hachures 60,61 

Hai-cheng  River  bridge 258 

Half-closed  wwks 320 

hitches 174,170 

Halting  on  bridge  to  be  avoided 230 

Hammers  for  driving  piles 204, 207 

Hand  rails 257, 203 

Handling  earth 290 

rock 292 
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Harness 466 

Haste  in  plotting  and  drawing 71 

Haul  for  foad , 290,464 

mean 290 

HaoUng  earth ." 291 

Hawser  bend 177,181 

Head  cover 314 

Head  walls,  pipe  culverts  protected  by 279, 281 

Hectograph 66 

Height,  diflerence  of 19 

of  instrument 112 

Heights,  side 285,298 

Hemp  rope,  strength  of 166 

Hexagon,  side  of 148 

Hexa^ional  bar - 292,298 

Hoistm?  rope,  dimensions,  weight,  and  strength  of 166 

Holdltets 182,184 

Horizon  glass 113,114 

Horizontal  distance 28,31,33,41,66 

distances  for  gradients  of  0**  to  30" 83 

equivalents 30 

plane 1 1 ,  12 

reduction  to  the 29,38 

scale - 41j86 

Hospital 351 

Houses 361 

Howe  trusses 246,261 

trusses,  dimensions  for,  of  a  single-track  railroad  bridge 247,258 

Howitzers,  destruction  of 448 

Hurdle 331,334 

continuous 334,836 

Hydrography 67 

Bygrometric  conditions 222, 223 

Bypothenuse. 147,140 

I. 

I  beams,  steel,  properties  of. 162 

Ice,  as  a  bridge 231 

removing  by  blasting. 448 

Igniting  means ^ 422 

Iimitions .  simultaneous 416 

InuminaticHi,  battle  field 382 

tniyiffig 405 

Image,  limits  of 106 

Improvised  andiors 200 

short-snpan  miUtarv  bridges ,  examples  of. 187, 188 

Inches  and  sixtemuis  into  decimals  of  a  foot,  table  for  conversion  of 92 

Inch,  sixteenths  of,  into  decimals  of  an  inch 33 

Inclined  piles 211,212 

Ibidex  error 113 

Index  glass 113,114 

India  ink 71 

Indications  of  age  of  moles 466 

disposition  of  mnl<*<« 466 

enourance  of  mules 466 

strength  of  mules 465 

Inflection,  points  oT 65 

Information,  lines  of 382 

Instantaneous  fuse 413 

Instruments,  wipe  oS  before  using ,...       71 
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Interior  arrangements 323 

crest 319 

slope 302 

Tntermediale  supports 187 

Intersection,  location  of  point  by 31, 46, 47^62 

Intersections  of  rising  grades 286 

Interval ,  contour 55 

Intrados,  radius  of. 277 

Intrenched  sone 310,357, 368 

Intrenchments 374 

deliberate..'. 301 

hasty 301 

Inundations 52, 349 

Inverted  torms 244 

Investing  force,  complete. 375 

Investment,  line  of 374 

zone  of. * 374 

Iron  rods,  sizes  and  working  strengths  of. 212 

wire,  size,  weight,  and  str^igth  of - 160 

Isolated  posts 322 

J. 

Jdtmstown,  Pa. ,  trestle  bridge  at 195, 198 

Joints,  bolted 173 

in  metal 168,173 

wood,  to  be  secured  with  screw  bolts 170 

Jute  rope,  strength  of  * » 165 

K. 

King-post  trusses... 241,242,243,244,245 

trusses,  stress  on  members  of 242 

Kitchens 302 

Knots 174,176-180,181 

L. 

I-Abor ,  amount  of ,  to  cut  brush 330 

Ladder  beam 187,188 

IrBminitis 461 

Land  mhies 422, 428 

Landing  piers : 211 

Landmarks 62 

I^andscape  sketching 66, 68, 69 

Lash  ropes 470 

Lashing  for  a  pair  of  shears 182, 183, 193, 194 

Lashing  three  spars  together  as  for  a  gin  or  tripod 182, 183 

Lashings 182,183,193 

Lateralbraclng 256 

slope 289 

strains 211 

thrusts 211 

trusses 255,5^ 

Latigo 470 

Latrines 351,354,364 

Lavatories 392 

Leads,  double 201,206 

liedgors 191,192,193,194 

Lengths  of  slings 257;261,262 

Lettering 95, 96, 97, 100 

Level,  clinome  ter 17 

datum 69 

enghieer's 110,111 
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Level,  hand 19 

notes 112 

rod 109,112 

rods,  sell-reading 109, 112 

target 109,112 

sights 69 

tiSe 17,18 

use  of  the :.      112 

liCveling,  barcHnetrie 22 

Light,  artiOcia],  printing  by %5 

Line  oi  investment 374 

inf(»ination 382 

Linen,  tracing 75 

Lines,  picket 472 

groimd 472 

straight 107 

Linimoits 469 

linings  of  galleries 895,996 

Listeners ,..      423 

Loading 418 

earth .' MO 

Loads 480-4§2 

breaking,  on  wire  rope 166 

center 213 

change  of 211 

concentrated 159,213,230,236,249 

dead 164,167 

live 164,)157 

moving 164,m464 

safe 159,160,166;a86 

stationary J^4 

wheel a|9 

I/Ads,  working 161,  «5 

Local  trenches 312,360 

Locating  line  of  trench 319 

Locatiooi  accuracy  of 31 

in  road  making 284 

point  by  intersection 31, 46, 47552 

Lockjaw 461 

Locomotives,  destruction  of. 425 

Logarithm  tables n6 

Logarithms 115 

of  circular  functions,  table  of 120-128 

explanation  of  table  of : 116 

table  of ,  1-999 118,119 

Long-leaf  pine  beams,  safe  loads  in  pounds  for 160 

Long  splice : 180,181 

Longitudinal  bracing .- 195, 199 

stress  on  beams : 242 

Loopholes 314,315 

Hopper , 315 

Japanese 314,315 

Russian. 314,315 

Loosening  earth 290 

with  a  plow 290 

Luff  tackle : 186,186 

Lunette 320, 321 

M. 

Macadam  roads 283 

costof 295 

Machine  guns 364,389 
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Machicoulis  gallerv 351 

Magnetic  decUnatioii.    See  Declinatian,  magnetic, 
meridian.    See  Meridian,  magnetic. 

Main  cables  for  suspension  bridges,  composition  of 260 

data  for  calculating 259 

Mange 461 

Manila  rope,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 165 

Mantas 470 

Mantissa 115,129 

Map  drawing ^ 71,72 

ofareatobereconn(^tered. 62 

reading 70,72 

reproduction  of 62, 63, 64 

scale  of 34, 70 

unit 36 

Mapping,  expediting ^ 75 

Marches 471 

Mattresses 209, 210 

Maximum  pressure  on  abutment 236 

ridge  contours 55 

Measuring  a  vertical  angle , 107 

an  irre^Iar  area 100,101 

Medicines,  admimstration  of. 457 

Mercurial  barometer.    See  Barometer,  mercurial. 

Meridian 1 46,55,70,98 

magnetic 1 1, 12, 15, 46, 96 

true 15,46,96 

Metaling,  cost  of 295 

Mil 12 

Minimum  valley  contours... 55 

Mooring  knot 180,181 

of  piles 211,212 

Mountains,  reconnaissance  of 53 

Mule,  a^eof , 465 

disposition  of 455 

endurance  of , . . .      455 

management  of  vicious 460 

skeleton  of 453,454 

standard  draft  and  pack  animal  of  United  States  service 453,454 

strength  of 455. 

vicious 464 

Mules  to  replace  men  on  hainmer  lines  when  available 207 

N. 

Nails  for  shoeing 462 

steel-wire,  dimensions  of 1 72 

Names  and  dimensions  of,  parts  of  light  and  heavy  trains 217 

Natural  functions '. 140 

Needle  of  compass 12, 13,25,27,28,46 

abnormal  deflections  of. 15 

declination  of 15 

Nitroglycerin 408,409 

^ oner osible  material ,  for  tile  drain 269 

Noninterrupt ion  of  traffic 284 

Notebook,  traversing  with  compass  and 41,43 

topographic  field 43,44,45 

Notes  to  drawings 98,99 

O. 

Oakum 235 

Observation  for  meridian,  practical  details  of 27 

in  trench  warfare 381 

posts 381 
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Obstacles 301,341,343,344,345,347,348,349,853,380 

O bstructions  to  communication , 301 

Octagon  in  a  square ,...  148,149 

Odometer 18,30,31 

Odometers,  number  of  revoluti(uis  per  mile  of 31 

Ointments 459 

OX>enw<n-ks , 320 

Operating  field  driver 206,307 

Ordinates,  segmental  arches 279 

Oriented  drawing  board,  traversing  with ,...  46,47,55 

map 46 

Orienting : 46 

Oscillations .  ..      263 

Outfit  for  field  sketching '...'. 66 

Outfit  for  traversing  with  compass  and  drawing  board 46 

note  book 43 

Outgauge 231 

Outward  thrust  of  ballast 209 

Overhand  knot 1 74, 176 

Overhauling  blocks 185 

Overhead  cover 301,316,317 

area  of 316,317 

thickness  of 316 

P. 

Pace  tally... 28 

Paces  measured  on  the  slope 28 

horizontal 28 

Pacing  mounted 30,40 

on  foot 28,39 

Pack  saddles. 470 

transportation,  advantages  of 453 

Packs,  company 491,492 

figure  showing 494-497, 498 

lashed 471 

outfits ^ 

securing  ordinary  transport 492 

side : 471 

top 471 

Pairing 331 

Palisades 348 

destroying 424 

Pancoup^ 320,321 

Panels  of  trusses 251,254,255 

Paper  tracing 75,100 

Papers 74 

Parados 307,336 

Parallax 105 

Peepslrfit 27 

Pens,  circular 73 

right  Une f 71,73 

riSing 71,73 

wnting w 74 

Percentages  added  to  center  heights 290 

Picket  line  ditching 472 

lines ; 472 

Picrates - — 408 

Piers,  barrel 218,219 

floating : 218,219 

landing 211 

of  flat-bottoraed  boats, 227 

raft 218,221 
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Pil^  bents. 197,200,201,202 

bridges 197,201,211 

docks...-. 211,212 

drivers,  designs  for 203,204,205,206,207 

fiekT... 204,205,206,207 

portable  hand 203,204 

drivinjgr 202,203,204 

Piles,  bearing  power  of 207 

fender. 211,212 

inclined 211,212 

spur 211,212 

supporting  power  erf 207 

Kling  for  railroad  work 197,200 

Pillars  of  i^ne,  working  load  in  pounds  for 161 

Pins,  wooden. 169 

Pipe,  cast  iron 280 

concrete 280 

culverts.. 273,279,280,281 

earthenware 279 

vitrified 280 

Piston  valves 349 

Plane  figures,  properties  of  some 147,149 

horiaontal 11,12,14 

of  cleavage 294 

references ; 19, 302 

table 47,114,115 

Plank  roads 281,282 

Plates,  angle 168,174 

fish 174,175 

gusset 168,173 

Plotting 34,43,46,55,59 

avoid  unnecessary  haste  in 71 

best  method  of 43 

scales 36,37-40,46,100 

Plow,  loosening  with 290 

Plugs,  in  drilling 293,294 

Plumb  Une 15,18,19,27 

Pocket  of  cribs 209,211 

Pohitofview 66,68,69 

Points,  assembly 364 

supportmg 356,364 

strong 356,364 

visible 70,72 

Polaris 15,27 

azimuths  of 27, 28 

Poll  evil 460 

Pontoon  sections 213 

wagons 213 

Pontoons 203,204,213,217,220,223 

Portable  bridges 187,188,193 

hand  pile  drivers 203,204 

trestles 193 

Positian,  artiUery ; 54 

defensive,  clearing  foreground 353 

depth  of  the 54 

elements 356 

general  considerations 353 

length  of  the 53 

occupied  by  an  enemy ; 54 

organizatian 356 

preparation 351 

reconnaissance  of 53 

sketch 54 
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Posts 197,199 

vertical 272,273 

Powder 411 

Powders 457 

Power,  animal 464 

Pratt  trusses 246,247 

Precautions  in  passing  floating  bridges 230 

Prescriptions,  veterinary 458 

Pressure  blower 405, 407 

Pressures,  distributing 268 

Pricking  the  foot 461 

Priest  cap 320,321 

Primers 416,417 

Priming 416,417,427 

Printing  by  artifldallight 65 

Prints,  blue 64 

bromide 65 

brown ^ 64 

Prism 12,13,25 

Profile,  angles  on 41 

of  ground 285 

Profiles 41,302,322,323 

special 308 

to  resist  field  guns 308 

rifle  fire 305 

Profiling 41,369 

Prolongation  of  bridge 190 

Properties  of  steel  channeis 163 

I  beams 162 

Zbars 163 

Protection  of  floating  bridges 230 

Protractor 33,34,35,41,46 

improvised 34 

rectangular 35, 46 

semicircular ^i^ 

Pump,  force,  in  pile  driving 204 

Puncture  of  the  frog 462 

Q. 
Queen-post  trusses 241,242,243,244,245,248 

R. 

Back-a-rock 410 

Rack  collars 222,225 

Radial  lines: 19 

Radius  of  rupture 420 

Rafts 218,219,220,221,222,225 

Railroad  bridges 157,244,253 

spikes,  dimensions  of , 173 

Railroads,  crossed 51 

destroying 425,438 

Ramps 187,229 

Randing 331 

TtjinPttB  54 

RangingdeviM///.I"I"IIlll"l!."Illl!I!l'!l!!!I!!!!!!!.!]!!!r..!liI.!.i  394,396 

Rate  of  working  in  mining * 404,405 

ReconnaisftTioe,  field _ 61 

foe  acamp  or  winter  quarters 53 

of  a  position 53 

railroad 61,52 

wood  or  forest 63 

W346-— 17 33 
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Hock,  estimating 292 

handling 292 

Hod,  flexible 109,112 

gage. 70 

graduated. 108 

leveL 109,110,112 

readings 112 

stadia. , 108,119 

Roller,  use  of. , 284 

Rolling  hitch. 179,181 

stock , 52 

Roots,  higher 140 

Rc^ 164-168 

bums 461 

hemp,  strmgth  of. 166 

hoisting,  dimensions,  etc. ,  of 166 

iute,  strength,  of. 165 

lair 470 

lash. ,. 470 

manlla,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 165 

required  for  si>ar  bridges , 192 

sling .• 470 

standlii^,  dimensions^  etc.,  of 166 

transmission,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 166 

wire 165,169,260,261 

Roughness  of  civil  roads •. 267 

Round  timber  required  for  spar  bridges 191 

turn 174,176 

Ronndingin  blocks 185 

Rule,slide 73,129 

Rules 32,73 

Ruling  pen 71, 73 

Runners,  on  pile  drivers 206, 207 

Running  block 185, 186 

bowline 177,181 

Rupture,  radius 420 

surface. 420 

S. 

Saddles 261 

figures  showing  special  and  pack,  complete 493,494 

pack 470 

Bafek»ds 159,160,165 

uniform  load  in  pounds 163 

Salient  angle 58,59,66 

Salients 320,321 

Salt 456 

Sandbag  revetments 329 

Sandbais 329 

Saphead. 377 

Sappers 377 

Sapping 377,384 

Saps 377 

double 377,378 

left-handed 377 

rightrhanded 377 

single 377 

traversed 378 

Sawframes 204 

Sawhorsetraetle 196,196 
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Scale,  dodcwise 34 

oounterdockwise.... 34 

hoiizoDtaL 41 

linear 36,37,38 

of  slope  equivalMits 60. 61, 70 

ratio 36 

Yertical 41 

Scales 34,36,37-40 

plottiiig , 36,37-40,46 

Scour  Dv  the  overfalls,  Dreventiiig .""    269 

of  water  in  side  ditches 269 

Scrapers 281,282,291 

Scraping  grader 280,281 

Scratches 461 

Screw  bolts 171 

dimensions  and  approximate  weights  of 171 

Screws,lag 170 

SearehUghts 382 

Second  parallel 378 

Sections,  level 286,289 

obliaue :..-- 289 

Segmental  arches,  middle  and  side  ordinates  for 279 

SentinelHill 70,72 

Serving 168,169 

Setting  trestles 193 

Settlement,  allowance  for 271 

Sextant 100,113,114 

adjusting  the. 113 

pocket 109,113 

Shaft 393 

with  cases,  sinking 402,403 

Shearing  strength  of  wooden  beams 158 

ShearsTTashtog  for 182,183,193,194 

Sheathing  of  centers 278 

Sheave,  of  block 185,186 

Sheepshank 178,181 

Sheeting 395,296 

Shell  of  block 185,186 

Shelter 301,389,390 

and  oonv^ences 53 

drainage 355 

Shield 73,301,380,399,400 

Shifting,  lateral  of  piles 207 

tackles 206,207 

Shoeing 462,463 

Shoes,  mule 462, 46& 

Short  splice 180,181 

Shoulder  angles 320 

Shoveltfs,  requirement  of 291 

Shrapnel 311,323 

Sidecuttings 271,284,290,293,294 

distances 284,293 

ditches 269,270,271 

assubdrains 269 

form  of 269,270 

importanceof 269 

slope  of - 269 

features 41 

packs 471 

rails , 213,223 

stakes 286,293 

walls  of  culverts 275 
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SIflge  artillery 375 

batteries,  siteg  for 374 

troops ,.       S75 

works 301,375 

Sieges.. -. ,.      373 

Si^t.back : 112 

fore 112 

leaf 14 

peep -, 27 

SlgbUube : 17,18 

Sighting  edge ,^„  17,18 

Si^itsTlevel : 59 

Signs,  conventionaL 75-97 

cultural 83,84,85,86 

military 93,94 

Natural,  to  a  radius 141,146 

topographical 81,82 

Sflls 174,176,195,196,199,202,204,213,222 

Single-lock  bridges 187,188,192 

sheet  bend,  weaver's  knot ^ 174, 176 

track  bridges .:.  '  263 

Site  for  bridge ,.      157 

Siting  of  trenches .i*    357 

Sixthroot , 140 

Sizes,  and  working  strengths  of  iron  rods :     242 

Skeleton  of  muie 463,454 

Sketch,  road. 41,51,62 

Sketching 66 

board ...46,48,50 

traversing  with 46 

landscape 66,68,69 

outfitfor  field 66 

road ,.....^       46 

Skiffs,  construction  of 234,235,237 

Skirmisher's  trench 305,306 

Skyline 69,66 

Slashings,  in  fortification 348 

Slewing 331 

Slidenile 73,129 

Sling 477 

ropes 470 

Slinging  a  barrel 178,181 

Slings,  form  and-strength  of ^,262 

lengthsof 257,261,262 

Slit  trenches 360 

Slope 15,16,29,41,55,59 

board 18,19,34,41,65,59 

change  of , 401 

concave ,.       65 

equivalents 69, 61 

eicterior ,     302 

interior 302 

lateral ,, 268,289 

longitudhial 268 

of  inclined  gallery 394,396 

side  ditches 269 

ddehill 270 

stepping  of 270,271 

superior , 302 

transverse , ,.,...     286 

Snatch  block 186,186 

Socket  fastenings 167 

Socket „,  167,168 
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Pace. 

Bod  revetment 329 

BoundJng  lead 67 

line 67 

pole 67 

Boondiiigs 67 

accurate,  required 193 

locati(Hi  of 70 

Spandrel  filling 276 

walls 276 

Spar  bridges 187,188,189,191 

roadway  of 189,192 

rope  required  for 192 

r(mnd  timber  required  for 191 

Spars  and  lashings  for  trestles 195 

lenethof ."..  189,190 

Spasmodic  colic ; 459 

Speed  of  a  horse  over  road  grades 30 

Spheres 150 

Spikes,  boat,  dimensions  of 173 

railroad,  dimensions  of 173 

Spirit  level 15 

Splice,  eye 180,181 

long 180,181 

short 180,181 

S0inter  proof. 301,319 

l^tcaps 174,175 

Spreading  earth ..v 292 

8|M:engle  explosives 410 

Spring  tonic 462 

Spar 

piles 211,212 

Square  of  a  number,  to  find  the 129,140 

of  reef  knot 174,176 

root  of  a  decimal  fraction  or  mixed  number,  to  find  the 140 

number  greater  than  1,00C,  tofindthe 140 

root  of  a  numb^,  to  find  the 129, 140 

roots,  table  of,  from  1-1000 130-139 

side  of  a 148 

Squares 150 

table  of,  from  1-1000 130-139 

Stable  duties 472 

Stadia  graduation 108 

surveying 107 

wires 108 

work 107 

Stfftes,  center 285 

side 285,293 

Stalls,  flying 477 

Stanchions 305 

Standards 190,191,202,204 

StaodiBg  block 185,186 

rope,  dimensions,  etc. ,  of. 166 

trench 805,306,309 

Staples  for  anohcHrages - 261 

Sta^ons 53,392 

Steel  channels,  properties  of.... 163 

X  beams,  properties  of 162 

wire  nails,  dimensions  of 172 

jB^  bars,  properties  of. 163 

of  slopes 270,271 

dressings 450 

destro^iiig !!. '!.!.'!.i*"-.!^ *"..."."! i!!."".!!!!!!!    424 
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Stone,  broken ; 283 

crushed 283 

Stores 351 

Straight  line,    see  Line,  straight. 

Strahis,  lateral....  i 211 

on  bridges 230 

transverse 242 

Strangles 460 

Stratmed  rocks  for  arches 275 

Strengtli  and  weight  of  wood,  constants  of 158 

of  hemp  and  jute  rope •  165 

wooden  beams 158, 161 

tensile,  of  various  metals 164 

Stresses  in  chord  of  a  Howe  truss 251 ,  252 

counter  braces 252 

king  and  queen  post  trusses 242, 251 

verticals 251 

on  towers 260 

Stringers 189,190,191,194,195,204,213,223,261,262,263 

Strong  points  in  front  of  the  line 64,356,364 

Struts 187,189,190,236,241,242,251 

Subdrafaiage 269 

Subdrains 269 

Subgrade 283 

Sun,  declination  of 26 

Sux)erior  slope 302 

Supplies,  veterinary 458 

standard  reconnaissance 48,49 

Support  trenches 312,356,360 

Supporting  points 356,364 

power  of  barrels 218 

boats 213 

cohesive  compacted  earth 267 

pUes 267 

ttie  bridge. 213,267 

wet  earth 267 

SnrflBce  of  road,  raising 271 

rupture 420 

water 268 

Surfacing 28q 

Surra. 460 

Surveying,  stadia : 108 

Suspensiam  bridges 256-261 

Sway  braces 196,199,207 

Table,plane 47,114  115 

Tables: 

Angles  of  equal  legs,  properties 164 

Arches,  ordinates  for  s^mental 279 

Arches,  percentages  to  be  added  to  center  heights. 290 

Area  equivalents 506 

Azimuths  of  Polaris 27 

Balks,  round  and  rectangular,  sizes  and  safe  spans 260 

Barometer  reading  in  inches  for  feet  above  sea  level 23 

Beams,  long>leafinne,  safe  loads 160 

Bolts,  drift,  properties  of. 170 

Bolts,  screw,  i»t>perties  of 171 

Brickwork  measure :... 605 
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Tables— Contlimed.  Fit^ 

Brld«,  heavy  equipage,  capacity r.i 

light  equipage,  capacity - 2j 

Spar,  rope  required 12 

Spar,  round  timber  required li 

Suspension ,  composition  of  main  cables. ^: 

Data  for  main  cables 2: » 

Length  of  slings *- 

Bullet  penetration,  rlgle ?» 

•  Cables,  main,  for  suspension  bridges,  composition ': 

Data 2i 

Capacity  equivalents , 5« 

Carriages,  military,  weights  of 155-1' 

Chains,  iron,  properties. is 

Channels,  properties 1*3 

Charges ,  constants  for  mine. 41 

For  demolition  of  railroad  culverts. 4? 

Circular  measure h*- 


•\ 


'A 


CoeiBcients  for  temperate  correction. 

Constants  lor  mine  charges C 

Conversion  table .  inches  aini  decimals  of  a  foot :>: 

Sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  decimals  of  an  Inch. : 

Cubes  and  cube  roots 130-1. 

Culverts,  charges  for  demolition  of  railroad. i.» 

Demolition  equipment  of  Engineer  troops.. 420,41 

Distances,  paced,  redaction  to  horizontal. 1 

Karthhauuled  per  line,  yards i. 

Elevation,  diiTerences  of 20-- 

Equipment  for  demolition  by  Engineer  troops 425,ir 

For  wagons... 4« 

Equivalents  of  metric  system. 9* 

Expkxsives.  streuKth  of €, 

Flooring,  safe  thickness  for  varying  distances  between  balks 2r. 

^g**  valvesin  ditfereut  latitudes -   1\ 

Oallerles.rateof  worlunsinmlne a 

Gradieuts.ditlerent  metnods  ofe^^pressing 

lloruontal  distances  foe - 

Cuns.  weights  of. l55-iv 

How»  trusses,  dim<^nsinns  for  single-track  raUroad  bridge 2'. 

I-beauis,  properties \., 

King  post  trusses,  stresses  on  members 2;: 

Leugtbs  of  various  military  articles I     5i, 

Liuear  equivalents ...     ij 

Loads  of  i.>aeks, *'     4^ 

WiigoQs 4Sl-t92 

Logarithms,  circular  functiuus uo-lS 

Common 118-lU 

Mariner's  measure id 

Mass  equivalents ji' 

Metric  equivalents 5(4 

Mine  chaxces,  ccnstauts  for 42 

Cialieries,  rate  of  working +■? 

Kails,  miscellaneous  steel  wire,  properties \-i 

Steel,  wire,  properties. i::- 

Odometer  table .,       a 

Ordinates  for  segmental  arches. I'     r9 

*"      '*  «(;aDMs,  reduction  to  horizontal I      3 

to II      499 

1  of  rifle  buUet 3  4 

•.working load. "~'     ir>i 

nuUisQC.«« 2; 
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Pontoon  boatyheavy,  displacement 216 

Light,  dirolacement - il7 

Trains,  light  and  heavy,  principal  parts 217 

Queen  post  trasses,  stresses  on  members 242 

Bailroad  culverts,  charges  for  demolition 438 

Rate  of  working  in  mine  galleries 405 

Rifle  bullet  x)enetration : 304 

Rods,  iron,  properties 242 

Rope,  hoistmg,  properties 166 

Manila,  properties 165 

Transmission  or  standing,  properties. ; 166 

Shipping  measure 604 

Shies,  natural 141-146 

8i>ans.  safe  for  round  and  rectangular  balks 250 

Bi)ecinc  gravities  of  certain  substances 508-^609 

Spikes,  boat ,  properties 173 

.    Railroad,  properties 173 

Squares  and  square  roots 130-139 

Step,  length,  ascending  and  descending 28 

Strengths  of  explosives 411 

Stringers,  distance  in  feet  between  for  a  loading  of  100  pounds  per  square 

foot 249 

Surveyor's  measure 603 

Tangents,  natural 141-146 

Temperature  correction,  coefficients 24 

Trains,light  and  heavy,  principal  parts 217 

Trestles,  spars  and  lashmgs  for 195 

Trusses,  double  bowstring,  bill  of  mater^ 254 

Howe  dimensicms  for  a  single-track  railroad  bridge 253 

King  and  queen  post,  stresses  on  members 242 

Veterinary  supplies 468 

Volume  equi\^ents 604 

Of  cuts  and  fills  with  side  slopes  of  1  to  1 287 

Of  cuts  and  fins  with  side  slopes  of  IJ  to  1 ;.     288 

O  f  cuts  and  fiUs  with  side  slopes  of2tol 289 

Wagon  equipment ,,,,, 468 

Wagons  ana  their  loads,  welg^htd. , ,...,. 218 

Articles .,wii. *..... ..*..  481-492 

Washers,  wrought  iron,  properties. w.i.i.. 171 

Weirfits  and  measures 603-609 

Of  guns  and  military  carriages , 155-156 

Certain  substances 508, 609 

Wagons  and  their  loads 218 

Weight  and  strength  of  wood,  constants 158 

Wire,  charcoal  iron.  properticKS 169 

Wood ,  constants  or  strength  and  weight 168 

Measure 604 

2-bars.  properties 163 

Tackles,  blocks  and , 185,186 

gun 185,186 

lufl 185,186 

shifting 206,207 

simple 185,186 

Tangents,  natural,  to  a  radius ". 141-146 

Tape  chains 1 , 32 

measure 46 

metallic 32 

Telegraph,  hitch 177,181 

Temperature,  effect  of,  on  a  barometer 22 

correction,  coefficients  for 22 

TensUe  strain  on  beams **** 

strength  of  various  metals 

wooden  beams 
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TensiaD  on  backstays. 260 

truss  b^ams 342 

Terrain, 11 

Thief  knob 174,17* 

Thimble 167,168^ 

Tliree-legged  trestles 192,193,194 

Thrush 461 

Thrusts,  lateral,  on  wharves 211 

outward,  of  ballast 209 

Tile,  bell  and  spigot 269 

drain : 269 

substitutes  for 269 

Timber,  destro3ring 434 

hitch 177,181 

or  pole  revetment , 328 

Timefuse 413 

in  the  construction  of  bridges  of  prime  importance. 156 

Timing 3D 

Titles  of  drawings 98,99 

Tool  wagons 213,480-492 

Tools,  intrenching.  Infantry 370 

Cavalry 370 

Toppacks 471 

Topographic  crest 319 

field  notebook 43,44,45 

T opographical  operation,  fundamental 11 

reconnaissance 11 

Tops  of  piles  to  be  cut  accurately ,  204,205,206 

Towers  for  suspension  bridges 257, 260, 261 

stresses  on. • 260 

Towns  and  villages,  reconnaissance  oL 51 

Traces 319,322,368 

Tracing 62,64,66,369 

linen 75 

of  approaches 377 

of  psu^els 375 

Saper 97,100 
estroving 425 

Trade  designation  of  pipe 280 

Traflac,  military 267 

nonjnterrupt  ion  of 284 

weight  of 156 

Trains,  names  and  dimensions  of  parts  of 217 

Transfer  of  the  azimuth 394 

processes 65 

Transit,  engfaeer's 102,104 

plain 106 

use  of 107 

Transmission  roT>e,  dimensions,  etc.,  of 166 

Transoms. . ..  181,183,188,189,190,191,192,193,236,239,240,261,256,256,257,261,262 

Transi)ortation,  army * 267 

pack..: 492 

source  of  supply 480 

wheel 267 

Transverse  strains ^ 242 

strength  of  beams 244 

wooden  beams 2ffi 

Traverse  lines 43 

valley 59 

Traverse! 335,336,360 

profile  of 336 

types  of 336 
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Pi«e. 

JiBversing 36,42,46,47,59,107 

with  compass  and  drawing  board 43,4fr 

notebook 41 ,  43 

oriented  drawing  bo&rd 46,47 

plane  table 47,48,40,60 

sketching  board 46 

rwes,  felling 168,173 

rre&cbes..., 326 

approach 310, 312,313,366, 360, 390,381 

conununicating 310,313,360,390,301 

complete 307 

cover , 810 

drainage 856 

firing 310,312,313,356,860 

lo^. 312,356,360 

lying : 305,306 

maintenance 391 

reserve 312,356,360 

shaping  bottom 372 

siting 357 

skirmishers' 305,306 

slit 360 

support 312, 356, 360 

Trenches,  stairs  or  steps 372 

standing 305,306,309 

terminology 310' 

zigzag 378, 379 

Trench  warfare 379,381,382,384,388,389,390 

bath,  shower 391 

details  of 384 

Em'opean  war 381 

genera  principles 379 

maintenance  of  trenches  in 391 

objects  of 379 

siipiposting  approach  and  communicating  trenches 391 

water  supply 391 

Trestle  bridges 192 

erecthig 194-196,198-200 

cap 202«204 

Trestles,  Biraeo 237, 220 

four-legged 194, 195 

framedT , 195,196,198,190 

high 195 

of  spars,  and  lashings 192, 193, 104 

portable 192,213 

sawhorse 195, 196 

three-legged 192,198,194 

two-legged 192 

Triangles,  graduated  for  use  as  a  protractor 34, 35 

right-angled 147,140 

similar » 143 

Tributaries  and  canals 52 

Tripods 48,192,193,104 

Triton. 406,407 

Trousdeloup 349,434 

True  meridian.    See  Iforidian,  true. 

Truss  bridges 236, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 251, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257 

Trussed  beams 187,188,241,242 

ladder  bridge 187,188 

Trasses^  completion  of JiS 

designing 216 

destroying 438,430,||| 

double  bowstring 2^m^ 
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Trasses,  erection  of 244,245 

Fink 241,251 

Howe 246,251,253 

dimensions  for  each  of  two 247, 251, 253 

king-post 241,242,244,245 

stresses  <hi  members  of 241 

lateral 253 

lattice 255,256 

Pratt 246,247 

queen-post 241,242,244,245.248,251 

stresses  on  members  of 241 

special  forms  of 254,255 

Tmmels  and  bridges 52, 438, 4 19 

Turning  point 112 

Two  baf-hitches 174,176 

legged  trestles 192 

U. 

Unannealed  wire 167 

Underdraim^ 268 

Underground  communication 393 

Undertamping  strengthens  concrete  pipe 279 

Uniform  load  in  pounds,  safe 163 

Unit  of  measure 42 

V. 

Ventilation 405 

Vernier 102,103 

conical 102,103 

cylindrical 102,103 

du-ect 102,103 

Vernier,  double  direct 102, 103 

folded ..V 102,103 

least  count  of 102 

retrograde 102 

Vertical  angle.    See  Angle,  vertical. 

distances 285,293 

posts 273,274 

scale.    See  Scale,  vertical. 

Veterinary  prescriptions 458 

supplies,  table  of 458 

Villages ^ 51,353,366 

Volumes,  in  cubic  yards  with  side  sloi)es  of  1  to  1 287 

IJtol 28$ 

2tol •  28$ 

of  spheres  and  cubes 15( 

W. 

Wagons  and  their  loads,  weights  of 217, 466,480  to  49! 

chess 213,-46} 

figure  for  marking 478, 471 

for  hauling  earth 29] 

forge 2K 

ponton 213,456,46) 

tool 213,4a 

'Walk,  the  normal  gate  for  reconnaissance 3( 

Wallknot 179,181 

Walls 24< 

head 280,281 

retaining 273,27^ 

side,  of  culverts 275,271 

spandreL..... 27( 
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Walls,  wing 276,277 

thickness  of, 276 

Washers,  cast  iron 170 

wrought  iron,  dimensions  and  weights  of 171 

Water  and  fuel 53 

from  adjacent  slopes 268 

ground 268,269 

Jet  in  pile  driving 204 

level... 211 

supply 322,391 

sumce 268 

Watering 457,474 

Waterway,  area  of 273 

Wattling 331 

Weaver's  knot 174,176 

Weaving 330 

Weight  of  bridge..., 155 

guns  and  military  carriages 155 

traffic , 155 

wagonsand  their  loads 217 

on  hoofs 267 

Weights  on  wheels 267 

Weirs  in  side  ditches 271 

Wheel,  of  block 185,186 

transportation 453 

Wheels,  dzes  of. " 31 

Whip 185,186 

White  lotion 459 

Width  to  be  stoned  or  metaled 283 

Wing  walls 276 

Wings  of  macadam  roads 284 

Wire,  annealed 167 

Bessemer  steel 167 

black 167 

entanglements 343,344,345,347,424 

electrified 348 

French 345 

galvanized 167 

hard 167 

iron,  size,  etc.,  of 169 

revetments 334, 335 

rope 165,166,167 

fittings 167 

galvanized 166 

soft 167 

unannealed 1 67 

Withe 331 

Woods,  reconnaissance  of 53 

Woods,  preparation  for  defense 353,369 

Wooden  beams,  strength  of 158, 159, 161 

Working  loads 161 

parties 344,371,372 

rate  of 330,371,404,405 

Wounds T 462 

Z. 

Z  bars,  steel,  properties  of 163 

Zigzag  trenches •. 378,379 

Zone,  intrenched 310,357,368 

Zone  of  investment 374 
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